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possible,—great vases of it were daily arranged 
in her rooms, and the sweet fragrance of it 
seemed to be distilled from every breath of 
air that blew over “ Restful Harbour.” But 
beyond the old china and the mignonette, 
Jane had no desires and apparently no 
ambition. 

Taking all these premises of Jane’s un¬ 
eventful history into due consideration, it 
was not wonderful that the village of 
Ashleigh-in-the-Dell should experience a 
violent thrill, somewhat of the nature of an 


person one day at “Restful Harbour” to 
break the good news to her gently. “ For,” 
said they with much feeling, looking round 
the simple little country parlour she called 
her drawing-room, “ it must be very over¬ 
whelming for you ! ” 

But Jane was not exactly overwhelmed; 
true, a few tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and her thin, well-shaped white hands 
trembled a little, but otherwise she showed 
no sign of feverish excitement. 

“ What am 1 to do with all this money ? ” 
she asked, with a touch of 


sorrow in her voice as she 



put the question. 


earthquake or a thunder-clap, when it heard 
the news that Jane had all at once become a 
great heiress in her own right,—and that 
from henceforth her yearly income would 
average nearly twenty thousand pounds. A 
relative of whom she had never heard, a 
cousin of her beautiful dead mother, had 
suddenly gone to his account, leaving every¬ 
thing he possessed to “ Jane Belmont, only 
daughter of the late Reverend Hugh Belmont 
and of his wife, Janet Evelyn Pierpont, first 
cousin to me the testator.” She,—Jane, —was 
the Jane Belmont in question,—so she was 
told by the two legal gentlemen who called in 


‘ What am I to do with all this money ?" 


“ Spend it, my dear madam ! Spend it \ n 
exclaimed one of the legal gentlemen, smiling 
at her naivete. “That is, spend the interest 

and reserve the capital. Amuse yourself,— 
go about the world a little—enjoy your life ! ” 

“ I have always enjoyed it,” said Jane, 
simply. 

“ Well, well, enjoy it a little more ! Money 
can do anything for you; you can have a 
fine house, a carriage and pair, a box at the 
opera, plenty of dresses and jewels,—in fact, 
everything in the world is at your disposal. 
You have only to express a wish and you 
have the means to gratify it.” 

A bewildered look shadowed Jane’s peace¬ 
ful countenance, and she folded her delicate 
hands together more closely, to hide their 
nervous trembling. 
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“ I am too old for such pleasures, sir,” 
she said gently. 

“Too old ! Nonsense, my dear madam ! ” 
And the lawyer quite bounced in his chair 
at the very suggestion. “ I never heard of 
such a thing ! Nobody is old in our days, 
—nobody ever intends to be old. I know 
a lady of your age who passes very well for 
thirty at this very moment—in fact, she is 
much more lively and smart than she was 
in her teens. With your fortune, I assure 
you, my dear Miss Belmont, that you can 
have a very pleasant time of it,—ah !—and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you made a very ex¬ 
cellent marriage ! ” 

Jane’s pale cheeks flushed a shamed soft 
pink. 

“ Please do not jest with me,” she said, 
the quiet dignity of her voice and manner 
rather confusing her legal visitors, who began 
to feel they had been guilty of an imperti¬ 
nence—“I hope I know better than to 
marry at my time of life.” 

The legal gentlemen protested they had 
meant no harm, and duly apologised for 
their indiscretion. They left her,—somewhat 
troubled in their own minds as to what she 
thought of them. Going back in the train 
to London from Ashleigh-in-the-Dell, one 
said to the other,— 

“ I wonder what she will do ? ” 

And the other replied,— 

“ Something quite unusual, you may be 
sure ! I shouldn’t wonder if she made her 
mark in Society.” 

Now when the news of Jane’s inheritance 
reached to that almost inaccessible and ex¬ 
clusive point of social altitude represented 
by the Squire and his wife and daughters, 
who were the one “ county family ” in 
residence at Ashleigh-in-the-I)ell, it was made 
the subject of a solemn and general palaver. 
The Squire himself, who had never called 
on “old Miss Belmont,” said he must 
“ leave a card ”—the Squire's lady signified 
her intention of doing the same ; and the 
Squire’s daughters observed with much grace¬ 
ful tenderness that they would take a basket 
of hothouse grapes to “dear Miss Belmont.” 
And a lady who was staying with the Squire 
on a visit—the Honourable Mrs. Maddenham, 
a personage understood to be of immense 


influence at Court and much liked by all 
Great People (by which phrase we nowadays 
understand the Great of Purse and not the 
Great of Heart), said she would like nothing 
better than to be introduced to such an 
“ interesting ” person as Miss Belmont. In¬ 
troduced she was accordingly,—and at once 
fastened on Jane as pertinaciously as a 
blood sucking gadfly. Everywhere Jane went, 
there w'ould the affectionate Mrs. Madden¬ 
ham also go. Jane was her “sympathy,” 
she declared ; for ages she had been looking 
for a woman in all points resembling Jane. 
Jane must love her because she loved Jane ! 
It was an “ affinity of souls.” And curious 
to relate, after a very little while, Mrs. 
Maddenham completely dominated and took 
possession of Jane. 

Now up to this time “ old Miss Belmont ” 
had been credited, rightly or wrongly, with 
the quality of “ having a will of her own,” 
but with the advent of the Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham she appeared to resign herself 
to the force of circumstances and most meekly 
to do whatever Mrs. Maddenham bade her. 
It was Mrs. Maddenham who impressed her 
with the fact that she must “ go into Society,” 
—and “ into Society ” Jane plunged accord¬ 
ingly. Accompanied by Mrs. Maddenham, 
she left Ashleigh-in the-Dell,— handing over 
“ Restful Harbour ” with all its china and 
mignonette to the care of her gardener and 
his wife, who were charged with the business 
of keeping it clean and in order. Without 
a tear or a sigh she turned her back on the 
pretty village which had been her home for 
years, and went by tearing, snorting, smoking, 
grinding express to London. Within that 
huge vortex, Jane, like a helpless wooden 
dummy, disappeared under the wild and 
whirling wing of the Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham. And for some time she 
seemed drowned, lost, and gone for ever :— 
when suddenly she emerged from the 
seething whirlpool of Fashion with three 
white feathers on her dear old head and a 
long silver-grey train, trimmed with wonder¬ 
ful old lace, pendant from her shoulders, 
which, by the bye, were still shapely and 
would bear showing in daylight,—for Jane 
was a well-made woman with, a white skin. 
In this guise, and with some qualms of un- 
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easy shame concerning these same shoulders, 
Jane made her curtsey to one of the con¬ 
venient representatives of absent Majesty on 
Drawing-Room Day, and her appearance was 
duly chronicled in the fashionable news 
among the presentations thus: “ Miss Jane 
Belmont, by the Honourable Mrs. Madden- 
ham.” 

Then it was that people began to talk 
and say, “ What an odd thing! ” The 
natives of Ashleigh-in-the-Dell improved 
this statement by adding “ that it was the 
oddest thing they ever heard of! ” Jane had 
“ gone into Society,”—she had “ come out! ” 
—and not only had she “come out,” but 
Pilotelle had sketched her in the Lady's 
Pictorial in her Court gown,—with a waist 
of sixteen inches, the contour of a broom¬ 
stick, and the head of a noodle. But that 
was the fault of the Court modiste who 
made her gown. The Court modiste had 
put the gown on one of her “ collapsible ” 
wire frames, and had turned the “ collapsible ” 
round and round like a tee to turn for the 
delectation of Pilotelle—and Pilotelle had 
sketched it, as he sketches every sort of 
costume, with nothing of figure, but all of 
millinery. And seeing poor Jane thus stuck 
up for show in the Lady's Pictorial , Ashleigh- 
in-the-Dell was, as it were, convulsed — 
and worthy persons, who had known Jane 
for years, shook their heads and said, “ Can 
it be possible ? ” 

“ Law ! ” murmured the gardener’s wife, 
as she dusted the deserted little rooms in 
“ Restful Harbour,”—“ who’d a’ thought it 
at her time o’ life ! ” 

“ Which we never knows what we shall 
be ! ” returned the gardener himself, gloomily, 
as he trained the Gloire-de-Dijon roses to 
grow more symmetrically round the windows 
of the house. “ She was such a real lady, 
I’d never a’believed she’d a’gone advertising 
of herself in one of they public prints ! ” 

But the reckless Jane, in happy ignorance 
of the comments passed upon her actions 
by her country acquaintances, did not stop 
in her mad career with her presentation at 
Court and her broomstick portrait by the 
renowned Pilotelle. As a matter of fact, 
she had only just begun to move her arms 
in what is called the “swim.” Supported 


by Mrs. Maddenham, who never left her 
except to take the sleep which is necessary, 
even to Society vampires, Jane spent a good 
deal of money. She bought a magnificent 
house in Grosvenor Place, fully furnished, 
from an impecunious nobleman, who told 
her languidly that he was “ stoney-broke on 
the turf,” an expression which she did not 
quite understand,—but vaguely grasping the 
fact that he had once been a gentleman and 
was now compelled to be a slang-talking 



' Stooey broke on the turf." 


beggar, she delicately referred him to her 
lawyers in order that the purchase of his 
property might be arranged to his entire 
satisfaction, without inflicting upon him any 
unnecessary degradation or pain. The matter 
was finally settled, and Jane found herself 
mistress of what the auctioneers call “ a 
palatial residence,” which “ palatial resi¬ 
dence ” necessitated her hiring an equally 
“ palatial ” staff of servants to keep it in 
proper order. One would have thought 
that the trouble and inconvenience gener 
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ally attendant on a luxurious establish¬ 
ment would have been too much for Jane, 
and would have put her out of humour, 
she having been so long accustomed to the 
simplest habits of life,—but on the contrary 
she seemed more placid and passive than 
ever. One old friend, who journeyed up 
from Ashleigh-in-the-Dell to see her in her 
new surroundings, went back again sorely 
troubled, and opined solemnly that Jane was 
going mad. “ Poor old Miss Belmont/’ she 
said, sadly, “ there’s a queer look in her eyes 
which I don’t like. All this fuss of going 
to Court and being in Society is turning her 
head. She seems quite weak and silly,—and 
as for that Mrs. Maddenham, why Mrs. 
Maddenham simply lives on her ! ” 

In this respect the country friend was 
right. Mrs. Maddenham did live on Jane, 
and very good living she found it. She 
often congratulated herself on the way in 
which she had got Jane “ under her thumb,” 
and she would often boast of her cleverness 
among her “ swagger ” friends, saying,— 

“Oh, yes! Poor old Jane! She’s a 
dear,—she’ll do anything for me ! Do you 
want a ball got up ? Jane’s the very person ! 
You can have her rooms for nothing,—they’re 
splendid !—and she will be only too delighted 
to hire the band and pay for the supper. 
I have only to ask her. You see, she came 
into her fortune rather late, poor dear, and 
she doesn’t know much about good society, 
but she’s very anxious to learn. Oh, she’s 
not common or vulgar by any means,—she’s 
very well born, and very well connected. I 
chose her house for her, you know, and I 
got her all her servants. She can’t do a 
thing without me, and of course she’s very 
much indebted to me for introducing her to 
my 4 set.’ ” 

Thus would the Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham talk by the hour, and the 
“ swagger set ” gradually came to realise the 
convenience of having a Jane among them,— 
a Jane who kept open house and gave every¬ 
body as much food and drink as they could 
gorge and swill without bursting,—a Jane who 
did not mind paying for theatre parties and 
late suppers at the Savoy,—and moreover, a 
Jane who never interfered or looked obtrusive, 
but who wore quiet colours, good old lace, 


and very few jewels, and who was content 
to sit among them in more or less silence, 
with folded hands and a kind of silly smile 
on her countenance which meant, or appeared 
to mean, absolutely nothing. It was this 
silly smile which made some of her former 
acquaintances think she had a “ screw loose/’ 
or was “ dotty.” 

“ I don’t think you know at what a rate 
you are living,” said a would-be adviser to 
her one day. The 44 silly smile ” appeared in 
its full breadth on Jane’s amiable visage, but 
she said nothing. “ That Mrs. Maddenham, 
for instance,” went on her visitor, “ doesn’t 
she cost you a good deal ? ” 

“ I hope so,” replied Jane, still smiling,— 
“ I want her to cost me a good deal. She 
is a very useful person to me.” 

“ Dotty— oh, dotty ! ” groaned the would- 
be adviser to himself in bitterness of spirit. 
“ The money has turned her poor old 
brain ! ” 

But this was a mistake. Jane’s brain was 
not by any means 44 turned,”—it was, on the 
contrary, particularly well balanced. Had 
some of her fashionable acquaintances been 
able to exactly guess the logical precision of 
that brain-balance, they would have been 
considerably startled; and probably the 
Honourable Mrs. Maddenham would have 
been more startled than anybody. But 
surface observers were content to draw their 
conclusions from Jane’s “ silly smile,” and 
also from a certain vague look of timidity 
and bewilderment which was occasionally 
reflected in her mild blue eyes; and they 
found it refreshing, as well as courteous and 
honourable, to go to Jane’s parties, eat of 
her food, drink of her wine, criticise her 
domestic arrangements, and stare at the rich, 
stiff, sober-tinted silks she wore, and then 
remark to one another in somewhat audible 
undertones : 44 Poor old thing ! Very passee , 
isn’t she ! I wonder if any one will propose 
to her for her money ? She wouldn’t be half 
bad as a wife,—too old for larks, and plenty 
of manner about her.” 

Yes; this was a point which was never 
questioned,—Jane’s 44 manner.” It was a 
particular manner, which is fast becoming 
obsolete,—a manner which expressed dignity, 
grace, and a refinement as delicate as it was 
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rare. When “ swagger ” people condescend¬ 
ingly dined with her through the invitations 
of Mrs. Maddenham, Jane received them 
with that special “ manner ” of hers which 
none of them could imitate or compete 
with,—that exquisite bearing which silently 
implies everything courteous without being 
in the least affected or hypocritical. It was 
an old-fashioned manner,—but it was not 
without charm. And when at table the “ up- 
to-date ” man or woman talked slang, and 
said certain things were “ ripping ” and other 
things “ tommy-rot,’’ Jane sat silent and 
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flunkeys (whom she kept through the advice 
of Mrs. Maddenham) should not fail to see 
every lady provided with the necessary 
smoking materials, and she endured the 
fumes heroically, without a cough of protest. 
But she did not smoke herself. And the 
consequence of this was that, though she 
knew it not, she looked like a forlorn, cast¬ 
away lady of noble birth fallen accidentally 
among a set of female rowdies. 

One day the Honourable Mrs. Maddenham 
said to Jane,— 

“ Why don’t you bike ? ” 



“You must sc« me on my wheel!” 


absorbed, looking at her plate as earnestly 
as though she saw a pretty little picture of 
“ Restful Harbour ” right in the middle of 
its polished centre. When titled ladies of 
known birth and breeding lolled in her 
drawing-room, with their feet slightly elevated 
to show their shoes and a portion of their 
ankles, and smoked cigarettes till the air 
reeked with tobacco, Jane made no sort of 
observation on this “ new ” custom brought 
into vogue by the votaries of rank and 
fashion. She merely sat, like a thoughtful 
queen, in her chair, and watched the pro¬ 
ceedings. She was careful that her gorgeous 


“ Why don’t I. . . what ? ” murmured Jane 
in a gentle flutter of amazement. 

“ Bike! ” repeated Mrs. Maddenham 
forcibly. “Get a pair of knickers and a 
short skirt and learn to ride on a bicycle. 
It’s awfully good exercise for you.” 

Jane’s mouth opened a little way, as though 
she expected a sugar-plum to drop into it, 
and the dawn of the “ silly smile ” began to 
spread out among the fine and pretty little 
wrinkles of her meditative face. 

“ Get a pair of knickers and a short skirt ! ” 
she echoed musingly. “ Have you got 
them?” 
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44 Of course I have! ” returned Mrs. 
Maddenham jubilantly. 44 I’ll put them on 
and spin round here to-morrow. You must 
see me on my wheel,—I look first-rate! ” 

And, sure enough, with the morrow Jane 
did see her. And Jane nearly died of it. 
The Honourable Mrs. Maddenham, in a 
short tweed skirt with knickers appearing 
beneath, sitting astride on a bicycle, her thick 
ankles and flat feet well exposed, and work¬ 
ing at the machine she thus immodestly 
bestrode with the measured regularity of a 
convict working the treadmill, was certainly 
a sight calculated to bring such a woman as 
Jane was almost to the brink of the grave. 
Not with shock or surprise, but—with laughter! 
Ah !—nobody knew how Jane could laugh if 
she liked ! Such a merry, wholesome, un¬ 
spoilt, altogether frank and delightful laugh 
it was,—a laugh that matched her manner,— 
an old-fashioned, obsolete laugh. She did 
not laugh in the presence of Mrs. Maddenham 
—she was far too courteous for that; but 
when Mrs. Maddenham’s hard-working, thick 
legs had borne her, red and perspiring, afar 
from Jane’s wondering view, and she was no 
more seen, then it was that Jane laughed till 
she cried. 

44 Dear, dear me ! ” said Jane, wiping her 
eyes with her dainty handkerchief. 44 What 
an extraordinary place this London is to 
be sure ! It is like a big lunatic asylum ! 
What with the people climbing every day 
into a monster wheel at Earl’s Court for the 
sake of looking out of the windows of small 
cars, and then flying up in a balloon, rushing 
up and down on a 4 switch-back,’ and climb¬ 
ing 4 belvedere ’ towers, it seems to me that 
they all want to turn themselves into squirrels 
and monkeys instead of men and women. 
But Mrs. Maddenham on a bicycle is the 
most comical sight of all. Poor thing !— 
poor thing ! How ashamed those grown-up 
sons and daughters of hers must be when 
they see her exposed to the gaze of the public 
like that! She’s really very useful to me, 
though,—I never thought I should get so 
much fun out of her ! ” 

Whereby it will doubtless be realised that 
Jane was not so silly as she sometimes seemed. 
Any way she flatly refused to “ bike,” which 
was one most excellent proof of her sanity 


and self-respect, though Mrs. Maddenham 
said it was 44 narrow.” 

44 All the best set 4 bike,’ ” Mrs. Maddenham 
declared. 44 Women’s legs have never had 
fair play till now. What are our legs for, I 
should like to know? We’ve had to hide 
them under long skirts for ages except on 
the stage—it is time they should see day¬ 
light.” 

Jane shivered as though a douche of cold 
water had been poured down her back,—then 
blushed as deeply as though scalding wine 
had been poured down her throat. That 
women’s legs 44 should see daylight ” seemed 
to her a remarkable proposition, not without 
a touch of the weird and fantastic. And she 
remained firmer than ever in her determina¬ 
tion to be ignorant of the 44 bike ” and its 
various attractions. 

Jane now began to be very well known in 
Society. She was frequently referred to in 
the “fashionable jottings,” and whenever it 
was announced that Miss Belmont was 44 at 
home ” the fact created a certain stir. By 
degrees it was whispered in several “exclusive” 
sets that to have Jane installed in Grosvenor 
Place was a great convenience. Gentlemen 
desirous of making love to other gentlemen’s 
wives arranged (through Mrs. Maddenham) 
to meet their fair libertines at Jane’s afternoon 
teas and evening crushes (both which kind 
of festivities were always arranged by Mrs. 
Maddenham),—and ladies equally wishful of 
making love to other ladies’ husbands followed 
the same course of procedure. 44 Old Miss 
Belmont ” saw nothing and knew nothing, 
they averred; she was a dear old dummy, 
most useful in the place where Mrs. Madden¬ 
ham had put her. What a delightful party 
she gave, for instance, at Henley on her 
superb house-boat, when Mrs. Maddenham 
invited all the guests, and when it was hardly 
possible for Jane herself to find a seat at her 
own luncheon table ! That was a grand 
time ! When the lovely Lady Repousse slipped 
a teaspoonful of ice cream behind the shirt- 
collar and down the back of the Most 
Dignified and Serene His Highness of Lump- 
fernel, and His Highness of Lumpfernel, 
yelling with laughter, flung pellets of bread 
at Lady Repousse and informed the assembled 
company that he knew she had thick ankles ! 
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It was so witty of His High¬ 
ness ! And altogether the man¬ 
ners of the “set” surrounding 
him were so entirely charming ! 

The hilarious customs of a 
beanfeast were tame in com¬ 
parison to the “ ripping fun ” 

Mrs. Maddenham got up on 
Jane’s house boat at Henley. 

Nobody paid much attention 
to Jane on that occasion, except 
one man of about six-and- 
twenty, the Honourable Arthur 
Morvyn, the impecunious 
second son of the late Earl of Drum- 
leigh. Arthur Morvyn, when the evening 
came on and the air of the river grew 
chilly, found a shawl somewhere and 
put it round Jane’s shoulders, whereat 
she looked up at him with a sudden 
tenderness in her eyes and thanked 
him more effusively than such a simple 
action would seem to warrant. And 
while he hesitated, standing by her 
chair and thinking within himself that 
she was a 44 ladylike old girl/’ she told 
him gently that she had once known 
his father very intimately. 

44 Indeed ! ” said Arthur Morvyn, feel¬ 
ing his moustache dubiously. 

“Yes,” answered Jane, “he used often to 
visit my father at Ashleigh-in-the Dell before 
he became Earl of Drumleigh. He had 
friends in the neighbourhood, with whom he 
used to stay. I saw a good deal of him 
when I was young.” 

“ Really ! ” and Arthur Morvyn, remember¬ 
ing that she had twenty thousand a year, 
sought about in his brain for a suitable 
compliment,—“ I shouldn’t have thought 
you were old enough to remember my 
father-” 

“ He was just seven years my senior,” 
returned Jane calmly. 

“ Regularly gives herself away ! ” thought 
Arthur Morvyn in amazement. 44 If she were 
only up-to-date she’d wear a carroty wig, put 
on 4 young ’ frocks and pass for thirty. Rum 
old truth-teller, ’pon my life ! ” 

Yet he was so much impressed by the 
" rum old truth-teller ” that he could not 
help thinking a great deal about her, not 


He found a shawl and put it round Jane's shoulders. 

only during that Henley week but for some 
time afterwards. 

One day the Honourable Mrs. Maddenham 
came to Jane in a great flutter of excitement 
and said,— 

“ My dear, I have got a splendid chance 
for you ! A magnificent opportunity to make 
your mark once and for all in Society and to 
be acknowledged as one of the very tip-top 
leaders of fashion ! You will be charmed ! ” 

“Shall I?” asked Jane with her “silly 
smile.” 

44 Shall you ? ” echoed Mrs. Maddenham,— 
44 1 should think so, indeed ! What woman 
would not be proud and grateful to entertain 
Royalty ! ” 

44 What sort of 4 Royalty ’ ? ” inquired Jane 
doubtfully. For she remembered His Serene 
Highness of Lumpfernel with no particular 
ardour or enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Maddenham laughed rather boister¬ 
ously. 

44 What a dear thing you are ! ” she 
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exclaimed—“ what a quaint, dear thing ! 
You are positively humorous sometimes! 
I know quite what you mean when you ask 
‘ what sort of royalty ? ’—though you know 
they are all of the same kind, little and big,— 
all connected with first-class German houses,” 
—this as if she were speaking of business firms 
with whom she was connected in some kind 
of trade. “ But this time it’s tip-top royalty, 
my dear ! ” and looking cautiously round she 
drew nearer to Jane and whispered something 
in her ear. Then she pulled herself back 
with a jerk and a triumphant smile. “ There ! 
What do you think of that! It will simply 
make you ! ” 

Jane did not know what to think of it. 
The two names whispered in her ear had 
certainly startled her, and a gentle and old- 
fashioned loyalty of soul made her at once 
desirous of doing her best to entertain the 
great personages whom Mrs. Maddenham 
had mentioned, not out of any personal 
vanity, but simply because she felt that if 
such exalted individuals chose to honour her 
house by a visit, nothing could possibly be 
too good for them. But all the same she 
was puzzled and bewildered. 

“You must forgive me if I am rather 
dense,” she said at last, after a pause, “ but 
I do not quite understand. How is it that 
these gentlemen know of me ? And w hy 
should they propose to visit me at all ? I 
have not invited them,—and would not have 
presumed so far.” 

“ Ah ! that’s my management! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Maddenham triumphantly,—“ I have 
been working you up step by step, and now 
I have got you to the very top of the tree. 
Leave everything in my hands ! All I want 
to know is whether you give me carte 
blanche ? I will manage the w r hole affair 
splendidly for you ! ” 

“ But,” persisted Jane mildly, “ why do 
they want to come to me ? What makes 
them think of coming ?” 

Mrs. Maddenham w r as a little bit confused. 
It would never do to tell the whole truth to 
Jane,—she would never understand. She 
w’ould never see the necessity,—the con¬ 
venience, the—in short, the everything of 
the matter. So she said evasively,— 

“ They wish to do you honour, my dear ! 


That’s all. And if you are not pleased and 
proud, you are very ungrateful. Shall I say 
you will be happy to receive them, and get 
the day fixed ? It will have to be a late 
supper-party, I think ? ” 

Jane considered a little,—then, with a slight 
sigh, folded her hands meekly and, with an 
air of resignation, 

“ Do as you think best,” she said,— 
“ But please say everything that is respectful 
and right on my part to their Royal 
Highnesses.” 

Mrs. Maddenham grinned to herself at the 
words “ respectful and right.” 

“ Poor old Jane! She’s too funny for 
anything ! ” she soliloquised. “ As if any one 
cared a hang for her ‘ respectful and right 9 
greetings ! She ought to have lived in the 
Middle Ages.” 

She began her preparations in earnest, and 
very soon London knew that “ old Miss 
Belmont’s ” house was to be a scene of 
“ royal ” revelry. Mrs. Maddenham sent out 
all the invitations, for it was to be a “ select ” 
party,—a “ submitted ” list, including some of 
the most noted of the fashionable beauties 
and otherwise “ ripping ” women. Rumours 
of the “ royal ” condescension about to be 
extended to Jane reached Ashleigh-in-the- 
Dell, and excited spleen and envy in the 
gentle breasts of the Squire’s lady and the 
Squire’s fair daughters. 

“ What a ridiculous thing ! ” they exclaimed. 

“ The idea of old Miss Belmont receiving 
Royalty ! ” 

And they quivered and snorted and 
tittered with rage. They would never have 
the chance Jane had; for though they 
assumed to be somebodies at Ashleigh-in-the- 
Dell, they were nobodies in London, and 
they knew it. It is a knowledge that is 
frequently pressed home with convincing 
force to the souls of country squires and their 
families. 

The expected evening came at last, and 
Jane, in a gentle flutter of loyal excitement 
and anxiety, went to take a last look round 
her rcoms now that all w'as in readiness for 
the reception of her “ royal ” guests. Every¬ 
thing w r as arranged with taste and luxury ; 
no expense had been spared ; and the supper- 
room, w ith its palms and fknvers and separate 
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little tables, lit by the electric light, was a 
scene of fairy-like splendour. The members 
of a renowned French orchestra were stationed 
in the conservatory, ready to begin at the 
signal of Mrs. Maddenham, and Mrs. 
Nladdenham herself, gorgeously attired and 
ornamented after the style of a jeweller’s 
window with diamonds, was giving her final 
instructions to the powdered flunkeys and 
their attendants. Seeing Jane suddenly 
appear beside her, she frowned. 

“Oh, do go away, my dear,” she said, 
querulously. “ There is no reason for you to 
be down here. I can tell the servants all 
they have to do. Your place is in the 
drawing-room. You must receive the people 
as they arrive, you know.” 

Jane hesitated, her fine, worn face growing 
somewhat pale, and Mrs. Maddenham, looking 
at her, felt a sudden twinge of shame and 
remorse pricking her soul, for Jane’s “grand 
manner ” had never been so much in evidence 
as it was that night. The dress she wore en¬ 
hanced it, being of rich lilac satin showered 
with old lace,—and the way in which she 
had arranged her hair, lifting its soft grey 
waves slightly off her forehead, gave her 
an expression of dignity and grace which 
caused Mrs. Maddenham to seem beside 
her, notwithstanding her diamonds, a mere 
artificial female humbug. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” said Mrs. 
Maddenham, almost sharply. “ Why don’t 
you go into the drawing-room ? ” 

“ I wished to see if everything was all 
right,” responded Jane mildly. “ After all, 

I am responsible for the affair; I am the 
mistress of my own house. And I hope you 
will come with me into the drawing-room to 
help me receive, because you know the people 
you have asked, and I do not.” 

“You know some of them,” said Mrs. 
Maddenham. “ It is only the Royal ‘ set ’. 
you are not in with—but I will try and get 
you in if I can; only you know it is rather 
difficult-” 

“ Difficult! ” echoed Jane, with a great sur¬ 
prise reflected in her placid face. “ But they 
are coming here to see me, are they not ? ” 

Mrs. Maddenham grew suddenly red in 
the face and was troubled with a tickling in 
her throat which caused her to cough 


considerably. What a fool Jane was, to be 
sure, she mentally considered ! The idea of 
her expecting that the Royal “ set ” were 
actually coming to see her ! It was enough 
to make “ swagger ” persons laugh themselves 
into convulsion-fits! But it was no use 
saying anything to Jane ; Jane would never 
comprehend that she ought to be greatly 
honoured to have her house turned into a 
kind of restaurant for the entertainment of 
“ great ” people, and that she ought to be 
proud and glad if the said “ great ” people ate 
and drank of what she provided without 
either a “ How d’y do ” or “ Thank you ” to 
their hostess. She would never understand ; 
“ swagger ” society and its ways were 
altogether beyond Jane. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock the 
company began to arrive, and Jane, standing 
with Mrs. Maddenham at the head of her 
stately staircase, w'hich was decorated for 
the occasion with the rarest palms and 
exotics, awaited with a somewhat beating 
heart the approach of “ the ” guests of the 
evening. They were late 



The company began to arrive. 
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to meet them flocked into the rooms in a 
crowd, laughing and talking together and 
spreading themselves in loose and familiar 
fashion all over the place, as if it belonged 
to them, and paying very little heed to 
either Jane or Mrs. Maddenham. Lovely 
countesses, duchesses, and ‘•great” ladies 
of title and no title came attended by their 
various adorers and admirers, and flung 
themselves about on sofas and in arm-chairs, 
making cosy corners for conversation and 
the planning of fresh intrigues, —and though 
the first arrivals (who happened, by the 
excellent management of Mrs. Maddenham, 
to be certain respectable old fogies who had 
met Jane before) greeted their hostess with 
the usual conventional manner and courtesy, 
yet when the crush grew denser and people 
became wedged en masse on the stairs, un¬ 
able to move backward or forward, it was 
hardly]possible to distinguish Jane in the 
general press, much less greet her as the 
mistress of the house and giver of the 
evening's hospitality. 

“ They will never get into the supper- 
room,” said Jane anxiously, as she gazed at 
the increasing stream. “ My dear Mrs. 
Maddenham, I am sure you have asked too 
many people ! ” 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Mrs. Maddenham. 
“ The more we can keep them squeezed 
up here, - the less chance they will have of 
disturbing their Highnesses in the supper- 
room. Supper is only for the ‘ royal' set.” 

This was a staggerer for Jane, and she 
was about to enter a protest against such an 
unequal arrangement, when there was a 
sudden stir,—a swaying movement in the 
crowd on the stairs,—and two broadly- 
smiling gentlemen entered, followed by two 
other somewhat serious gentlemen, all of 
whom blandly shook hands with Mrs. 
Maddenham, who, in her turn, bobbed 
demurely up and down to the two smiling 
gentlemen and nodded familiarly to the two 
serious gentlemen, and then piloted them 
over to a certain portion of the room where 
a bevy of the “ ripping ” ladies elsewhere 
alluded to awaited their coming. 

Jane looked about her bewilderedly. It 
was beginning to be like the luncheon party 
at Henley ; there seemed to be no room for 


her at all. Had “ Royalty ” arrived ? Were 
those two broadly-smiling gentlemen “ the ” 
great ones ? and the two serious gentlemen 
the equerries in attendance ? They had all 
passed her,—they had not noticed her; Mrs. 
Maddenham had borne them away—afar, 
but whither ? Putting on her gold-rimmed 
glasses, Jane peered into every corner and 
found no sign of either the broadly smiling 
or the serious gentlemen at all; as a matter 
of fact, they had passed out through the 
opposite door with the ladies they had 
selected as their companions, and were gone 
down to supper. The band played gay 
music,—the noise of tongues and the swish 
of silk dresses became confusing,—the scent 
of flowers, mingling with the sicklier odour 
of artificial perfumes, assailed Jane’s nose and 
irritated it,—and a sudden wrath began to 
kindle in her usually peaceable mind. Was 
it possible—could it be likely that Mrs. 
Maddenham had gone down to supper with¬ 
out presenting her, the actual hostess of the 
occasion, to Royalty at all ? It seemed like 
it,—it really seemed very like it ! Jane 
waited a few moments on her own staircase 
like a belated stranger, in doubt and per 
plexity,—then, suddenly perceiving two of 
her flunkeys engaged in handing wine, coffee, 
ices, and other refreshments among the 
people who were crowded in the drawing¬ 
room, she beckoned one of them to come up 
to her. The man did so. 

“ Have the ‘ royal' people come ? ” she 
asked him. 

“ Oh, yes’m ! They are in the supper- 
room.” 

“ Is Mrs! Maddenham there ? ” 

“ Yes’m. Mrs. Maddenham is at the 
royal table.” 

“ Supper has commenced, then ? ” 

“ Oh, yes’m ! Supper’s well on now.” 

Jane asked no more questions. Pale and 
calm and full of her “grand manner,” which 
gave her an almost regal air, she made her 
way slowly and with elaborate care and 
courtesy down the broad staircase, apologis¬ 
ing sweetly if she chanced to brush against a 
dress or disturb a side-flirtation,—and both 
men and women paused in their gabble to 
stare at her and say sotto voce, “ Why, I 
believe that’s old Miss Belmont ! ’Pon my 
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life, it’s the woman whose house we 
are in ! ” 

If “old Miss Belmont” heard any 
of these comments she gave no sign, 
but pursued the even tenor of her way 
till, arriving at the bottom of the 
grand staircase, she paused, hesitating 
and looking about her. The doors of 
the dining-room, where the “ royal ” 
supper party was going on, were 
closed; but on the left-hand side of 
the hall the smoking-room was open 
to view, and she saw that it was 
crowded with men. Led by some 
unaccountable impulse, she moved 
thither, with a kind of idea that if 
she should happen to see any friend 
of her own among the party she would 
ask him to go in to Mrs. Maddenham 
and tell her gently that she had in 
the excitement of the occasion for¬ 
gotten the existence of her hostess. 

As she approached the threshold, 
however, she caught some words 
rather loudly spoken which brought 
her to a sudden standstill and made 
the generous blood in her veins rush 
back to her heart in a quick angry 
tide that blanched her cheeks and 
made her tremble. 

“ Who’s the woman that’s giving 
this affair to-night ? ” asked one man. 

“ I)o I know her ?” 

“ Of course you do ! ” said another, 

“ Everybody knows the ubiquitous licker 
of ‘ royal ’ boots, Mrs. Maddenham.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean her ! ” said the first 
man,—“ I mean the creature behind her, 
—the woman who’s paying to get in with 
the ‘ set.’ ” 

“ Oh, that’s Miss Belmont; the old maid 
who came suddenly into a fortune the 
other day,” put in a third man.—“Vapid, 
rapid Jane, as some people call her. She’s 
a pretty tough hen, you know,—over fifty 
by her own account. But she’s coming out 
with a vengeance! Shouldn’t wonder if she 
married a duke in the end. She’s got the 
dibs to do it.” 

“ What does she look like ? ” inquired 
another man. 

“ Oh, not half bad. I wouldn’t mind 


marrying her myself, provided she let me 
have my own way afterwards.” 

A laugh went round the room, followed by 
a moment’s silence. 

“Are these Jane’s cigars?” said anothei 
languid, drawling voice presently. “ If so, 
she knows how to choose a good brand 1 
Wonder if she smokes ? ” 

They laughed again. 

“ I suppose she’s in with the ‘ Royalties ’at 
supper ? ” was the next remark. 

“Not a bit of it!” eagerly exclaimed the 
first man who had spoken. “ Little 
Maddenham knows better than that. The 
‘ Royalties ’ don’t know her any more 
than Adam,—why should they ? What 
on earth should 4 royalty ’ want with 
Jane ? ” 


11 1 am Miss Belmont.** 
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The laughter this time was prolonged and 
boisterous. 

“ Rum old girl she must be,” said another 
of the speakers at last,—“ But she’s got a 
first-class establishment. Rather tempting to 
me, don’cher-know ; I could do with it very 
comfortably. Ton my word, I think I’ll 
have a try for Jane. I should like to see her 
first though.” 

At that very moment Jane, pale, composed, 
and queenly in her demeanour, appeared in 
the doorway. 

“ You see her now, sir,” she said quietly. 
“ I am Miss Belmont.” 

There was a sudden pause,—a horrified 
pause, in which each man in the smoking- 
room looked painfully conscious of feeling 
more or less of a fool. 

“ I am Miss Belmont,” pursued Jane, speak¬ 
ing firmly and with most unruffled composure. 
“ This house, the arrangements of which you 
are good enough to approve, is mine. And 
being mine, I have to request you all to leave it.” 

The silence grew more deadly. The men 
hastily put down their half-smoked cigars and 
stared helplessly at one another. The “ rum 
old girl ” was “ rum ” indeed ! 

“ My dear Miss Belmont,” began one man 
feebly, “ surely you are too sensible to take 
offence at a few words spoken hastily and 
without thought-” 

“ I have not taken offence, sir,” said Jane 
calmly. “ I have simply been under a mis¬ 
apprehension. I imagined I was entertaining 
gentlemen whose code of honour was such 
that nothing could have persuaded them to 
make vulgar jesting out of the name and fame 
of any woman in whose house they were 
being hospitably received. I have now per¬ 
ceived my error. I must therefore again 
request ^11 of you to leave the premises.” 

“ By Jove ! ” gasped one young man, turn¬ 
ing quite pale in the extremity of his amaze¬ 
ment,—“ She means it! ” 

“But my dear Miss Belmont,” urged 
another man, in deepening consternation, 
“ Mrs. Maddenham-” 

“ Mrs. Maddenham is not mistress here,” 
said Jane. “ I am. Have the goodness, if 
you please, to understand that I am in 
earnest. Go quietly,—and at once.” 

And turning to a staring flunkey, who 


stood listening agape in wonderment, and 
questioning within himself whether the 
heavens were not going to fall upon him 
and crush his pink-stockinged calves out of 
shape and existence, she said,— 

“ Go into the supper-room and tell Mrs. 
Maddenham I must see her directly. If she 
will not come to me, say that I shall come 
to her and explain everything I have to say 
before their Royal Highnesses.” 

The flunkey departed in haste and agita¬ 
tion, and Jane stood calmly watching the 
proceedings, while some of her other men- 
servants assisted the discomfited “ swells ” in 
the smoking-room to find their hats and coats 
and get rapidly ready for departure. In two 
or three minutes the Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham, flushed with champagne-supper, 
appeared exclaiming,— 

“ What’s the matter ? What on earth is 
the matter ? Why is anybody going away ? ” 
For all answer Jane took a firm hold of 
her arm, and with a dexterous movement 
gently hustled her into a small boudoir lead 
ing out of the hall and closed the door on 
them both. 

“ Now,” said Jane, her eyes sparkling with 
unwonted excitement,—“ I don’t want to 
make a scene or a scandal if I can help it,— 
but this supper-party must be cut short. You 
have invited snobs and ruffians here under 
the pretence of meeting Royalty—and as I do 
not like snobs and ruffians, they must go. 
This house must be cleared of your social 
riff-raff; do you understand ? I give you 
half an hour to do it.” 

Mrs. Maddenham’s jaw almost dropped in 
the excess of her rage and amazement. 

“ Have you gone mad, Jane ? ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ What are you talking about ? 
What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean what I say,” returned Jane im¬ 
perturbably,—“ I am resolved to have no more 
of this. I thought you were inviting a ‘ select ’ 
party of the noblest and best-bred men and 
women in England to meet the Royal 
guests,—you have got together the choicest 
collection of vulgarians ever found out of 
Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs.’ I do not 
choose to entertain such persons a moment 
longer,—nor will I be treated as a stranger 
in my own household. I have let you have 
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your full way because it amused me to do 
so; 1 wanted to see what sort of a woman 
you % were,—what sort of a woman, in fact, 
is tolerated nowadays among the ‘ upper 
ten ’; and 1 wanted to find out for myself 
what ‘ swagger ’ society is like. 1 have learnt 
the lesson by heart,—and a very ugly lesson 
it is. As I have already said, this house 
must be cleared, and you must clear it. 
You brought Royalty here; you must take 
it away ! ” 

“ Take it away ! ” almost shrieked Mrs. 
Maddenham,—“Take Royalty away—take 
it-” 

Here her voice broke off in inarticulate 
gurglings. 

“ Yes,” said Jane, “take it away ! Repre¬ 
sent to their Royal Highnesses that the 
mistress of this house is a very simple, old- 
fashioned woman who does not understand 
‘ good * society,—who thought that they, in 
their exalted positions, would have invited, 
nay, commanded the presence of their 
hostess at supper, and that they would never 
have allowed themselves to be led into 
mistaking Mrs. Maddenham for Miss Bel¬ 
mont. Say to them that Miss Belmont had 
no desire to receive them here for the 
purpose of kneeling down and wiping the 
dust off their illustrious boots, nor for any 
other cause partaking of servility, toadyism, or 
self-interest,—but merely to do them honour 
with the poor best her house afforded. But 
that finding Royalty does not even inquire 
as to whether she exists or no, and also that 
many of the persons invited to meet Royalty 
are of a kind she does not herself care to be 
acquainted with, she humbly requests that 
her house may be relieved from the honour 
which has fallen upon it, and she herself left 
to her ordinary peace and privacy. Tell 
them that,” concluded Jane triumphantly, 
with heaving breast and flashing eyes; “or 
if you won’t tell them, I will go and tell 
them myself! ” 

She drew herself up with a proud gesture, 
and looked taller, younger, handsomer than 
ever she had seemed before ; an inspiration 
was upon her which seemed to dilate her 
form and to add new dignity to her manner. 

“ Good gracious ! ” and Mrs. Maddenham 
began fairly to whimper. “ Whatever shall 
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I do? Jane, Jane, you must be going 
perfectly crazy; you will be the laughing¬ 
stock of the whole ‘ set.’ ” 

“That will not hurt me,” said Jane. 
“ And some of the laughter will certainly be 
on my side ! ” 

“ But after supper I was going to present 
you ! ” wailed Mrs. Maddenham, pressing her 
handkerchief to her eyes,—“ I was really 
going to present you-” 

“ Were you ? ” and Jane looked her straight 
in the face. “ Well, you know best whether 
you were going to do so or not! At any 
rate, I have now no wish to be presented. 
I want the house cleared,—of Royalty and 
everything and everybody belonging to it,— 
and 1 leave you to do it. It must be done; 
and I advise you to do it quickly if you 
don’t want me to take matters into my own 
hands. I will, if you like.” 

“ No, no, no ! ” cried Mrs. Maddenham 
desperately. “ Oh, dear, dear me ! Who 
would have thought of such a contretemps 
as this ; who could have imagined you would 
turn so unreasonable, so cranky, so mad, so 
lost to every sense of decency ! Whatever 
shall I do ! Good gracious! This is the 
way one is always served—the more you work 
for a person’s good the more ungrateful that 
person is! I shall be disgraced ! I shall 
never be able to lift up my head again! 
The royal people will never speak to me 
or look at me ! Oh, dear, dear, what a 
terrible business! 1 wish 1 had never 

brought them here-” 

“ I wish so too,” said Jane. “ And if I 
had imagined it was a case of your bringing 
them, and not their own kindly desire to 
honour me that persuaded them to come, 
they would never have entered the house. 
Don’t lose any more time, please? It is 
getting late, and I want iny rooms to my¬ 
self. ” 

In a state bordering on frenzy, Mrs. 
Maddenham re-entered the supper-room and 
began the difficult, complicated, and diplo¬ 
matic task of getting the royal party to 
adjourn. It was very troublesome, for they 
were all exceedingly comfortable and perfectly 
satisfied with their surroundings. But 
gradually,—whether through the indiscretion 
of a flunkey or the nervous excitement of 
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Mrs. Maddenham herself,—it got whispered 
about that there had been a rumpus,—that 
some gentlemen had been actually turned 
out, and that “ old Miss Belmont ” was 
giving the conge to a number of her guests ; 
in fact, that she was bent, for some reason 
or other, on having the house 44 cleared.” 
“ Royalty 99 caught the rumour over its last 
glass of champagne, smiled incredulously, 
shrugged its distinguished shoulders, and 
finally guffawed with laughter at the idea 
of Miss Belmont wanting to turn everybody 
out because she had not been at once 
invited to sit down at her own supper-table. 
It was such an extraordinary thing,—such 
a mistaken idea! 

44 What a ridiculous old woman she must 
be ! ” murmured a distinguished lord, lazily 
drinking an extra draught of the 44 ridiculous 
old woman’s ” best wine. 44 She can’t know 
anything about manners.” 

14 1 expect she’s old-fashioned,” said a cynic 
of some fifty years of age. 44 There were days, 
you know, when hospitality was a stately, 
courteous kind of virtue, and when the 
hostess was everything to the guests who 
accepted her welcome. Private houses did 
not turn themselves into restaurants then, 
and there were not any scrimmages for food. 
I daresay old Miss Belmont dates from that 
period.” 

Royalty, however, heeded not the words 
of the cynic, for it was getting under weigh 
for departure, and the snobs and snobesses 
who are accustomed to wait on it as perti¬ 
naciously as mosquitoes wait on fresh blood, 
were also getting ready to follow their 
leaders. Giggle and jest, loud guffaw and 
subdued hypocritical titter echoed yet for a 
while through the great hall of Jane’s stately 
residence, mingled with the clatter of 
carriages driving up and driving away, and 
the shouting of footmen and policemen,— 
and then the hall door finally closed, and 
all was silence. The Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham had departed in a rage with 
the rest of the guests, vowing to herself and 
one other confidant (a man) that she would 
44 never forgive Jane.” And Jane herself 
came down to the deserted supper-room and 
mildly partook of some of the “broken 
meats ” left from the luxurious menu which, 


printed on satin, adorned the various little 
empty tables,—moreover, she allowed herself 
the further liberty of drinking a glass of the 
very excellent champagne her money had 
paid for. This done, she bade the deeply 
attentive and respectful flunkey in waiting to 
close up all the rooms for the night. 
Peacefully Jane went to bed and slept the 
sleep of the just,—and excitedly the flunkey 
gossiped with his fellow-flunkeys in the 
servants’ hall, and stated that he 44 thought 
Miss Belmont knew a thing or two”—that 
44 she was on her high horse this time and 
no mistake,” and that 44 he shouldn’t wonder 
if that blessed old Maddenham woman got 
the sack.” 

In the latter part of his surmise he proved 
correct,—for when the Honourable Mrs. 
Maddenham struggled down to her breakfast 
the next morning about midday, after passing a 
horrible night, in which she dreamed that the 
old barbaric and ignorant periods had come 
back, and that she and Jane were being 
solemnly executed on Tower Hill for some 
affront to 44 Royalty,” she received a polite 
little note from Jane running thus :— 

44 My dear Mrs. Maddenham,— 

44 Allow me to thank you for the 
services you have rendered me in introducing 
me to 4 Society,’ and to say that as I propose 
selling my London residence and returning 
to Ashleigh in-the-Dell as soon as conveniently 
possible, I am no longer in need of your 
kind superintendence of my conduct and 
deportment. You have taught me many good 
lessons, for which I am sincerely grateful, 
and which I should never have known with¬ 
out you, and I hope the enclosed may help 
to console you for any trouble or difficulty 
you may have had with me. I was not aware 
till last night that 4 swagger ’ society was so 
essentially and hopelessly vulgar ; but as you 
assure me that only the 4 best ’ set were 
invited, I have no alternative but to regret 
that I ever was made aware that such a 
4 best ’ set existed. And with all my heart I 
compassionate the Royalties who are un¬ 
fortunately obliged to be surrounded by such 
ill-bred vulgarians. After this free expression 
of my sentiments, I trust you will see the 
advisability of our ceasing to be acquainted 
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with each other for the future, and wishing 
you every happiness in your social career, 

“ I am, 

“ Your very faithful and obliged 

“Jane Belmont.” 

A cheque for one thousand pounds dropped 
out of this letter, and as Mrs. Maddenham, 
stricken to the soul, realised in one burst 
Jane’s extraordinary munificence, Jane’s re¬ 
markable usefulness, Jane’s apparent adapt¬ 
ability, and Jane’s u deceiving ” firmness of 
character, despite the “ silly smile,” she gave 
way to actual tears of rage and spite as she 
thought that never, never more would the 
great house in Grosvenor Place be open to 
her,—never, never more would she be able 
to invite her friends to luncheon or to dinner 
at Jane’s expense,—never, never more would 
she have the joy of advertising herself through 
Jane and using Jane as a sort of complacent 
and uncomplaining “sandwich-man.” It was 
all over ! And for such a trifling cause, too ! 
—just the mere oversight of not having 
introduced Jane at first to the Royal 
personages who came to eat of Jane’s food ! 
It was ridiculous,—aggravating beyond 
measure ! Nevertheless, the fiat had gone 
forth,—Jane had suddenly developed a mulish 
obstinacy of disposition, and Mrs. Madden- 
ham’s doom was sealed. She would have to 
find another Jane to live upon; so far as this 
present Jane was concerned, her career was 
ended 1 

Meanwhile, rumours many tongues got 
hold of the story of what it was pleased to 
call Jane’s “scandalous conduct.” It was 
repeated from mouth to mouth, with all sorts 
of exaggerations and additions, till Jane be¬ 
came that “vulgar old Miss Belmont” in 
one quarter, and that “ mad old Miss 
Belmont ” in another. The brilliancy of her 
parties was forgotten,—the kindness and 
liberality with which she had treated all who 
had freely “ sponged ” upon her was not even 
thought of,—and those who had been most 
frequently the partakers of her hospitality 
were the first to villify her name and make 
her the butt of ridicule. But Jane did not 
care. She had found a purchaser for her 
house, and was leaving London. Sweet 
thoughts of “ Restful Harbour,” with its old 

VOL. i. 


china and scent of mignonette, were flitting 
across her mind, and the goose-like hiss and 
cackle of Society gossip, though some of it 
reached her ears, did not affect her peace of 
mind. One of its unexpected results, however, 
was that young Arthur Morvyn, second son of 
the late Earl of Drumleigh, hearing old Miss 
Belmont’s name and fame pulled to pieces 
in every direction, took means to ascertain 



exactly the truth of the “scandal” affecting 
her; and when he found that it was nothing 
more or less than an independent display of 
spirit which had moved her to resent the 
distinguished presence of Royalty in her 
house because of the crowd of snobs attendant 
on it, his admiration for her knew no bounds. 
Taking into due consideration her twenty 
thousand a year, her “grand manner,” and 
this marked proof she had given of a straight¬ 
forward and singularly firm character, Arthur 
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Morvyn wrote her a remarkable letter. It 
spoke of his deep respect for her,—the desire 
he had to devote himself to making her 
happy,—in short, it was a clear, concise, 
business-like and perfectly honourable pro¬ 
posal of marriage. 

Dear me ! How Jane cried over it to be 
sure! She positively sobbed, did* Jane, till 
her nerves were all in a quiver, and her 
gentle blue eyes were red and swollen. For 
hours she sat by herself reading Arthur 
Morvyn’s letter over and over again, and 
weeping, till at last, when her tears had had 
full vent and the shedding of them had eased 
her woman’s heart, she gradually regained 
self-control, and sitting down quietly at her 
desk she wrote her rejection of the only 
distinct offer of marriage she had ever had 
in all her life. And this was how she did 
it 

“ To the Honourable Arthur Morvyn. 

“ My dear Young Man,— 

“ Your letter has very heartily grieved 
me, as well as caused me shame, for surely 
it is in every sense shameful that you, who 
are a mere boy, should venture to address a 
woman of my years on such a subject as 
marriage. I should indeed be seriously 
offended with you if you were not the son 
of your father; but for his memory’s sake I 
will put aside my own hurt feelings and speak 
to you with the sincerity and feeling as well 
as the frankness of a true friend. You must 
know, therefore, that your father, before he 
became Earl of Drumleigh, was my sweet¬ 
heart ; we were girl and boy together, and 
loved each other very dearly in the old days 
when he used to visit us at Ashleigh-in-the- 
Dell. Circumstances connected with his 
position prevented any possibility of marriage 
between us,—his parents were against it, and 
my good father would not allow me to think 
of wedding any man whose family might have 
looked upon me as an unwelcome intruder. 
So we parted ; and never met again. He 
married,—I stayed single. For you must 
surely know that there are some hearts in the 
world which can never forget a great love,— 
this has been my case, and this will account 
to you for the great interest I felt in you 
when I first had the pleasure of meeting you. 


Now, my dear boy, I know quite well what 
has made you commit the folly of asking an 
old woman like me to marry you,—it is the 
temptation my wealth has for you, and 
nothing more. Let me entreat of you to put 
such wrong and foolish notions out of your 
head for ever. They are the result of a bad 
system of education and the pernicious laxity 
of moral force and fine feeling which is so 
sad to see nowadays in latter-day society. 
Never marry a woman for her money, whether 
such woman be young or old; marry for 
love. It is the old-fashioned way, but it is 
the best way and the only one that God 
approves with His blessing. Find some 
sweet girl whose heart is yours and yours 
only, and if you are not rich enough to keep 
her in all the wanton and foolish luxury 
which disfigures the manners of the age, at 
any rate be strong enough to work for her 
and surround her with whatever comforts 
you manfully can. Depend upon it, she will 
find them sufficient if love is made the great 
and only mainspring of life, which it surely is 
and must ever be. I have seen how very 
strangely and foolishly some people lead their 
lives in these days, and I am afraid a great 
many mistakes are being made which will 
lead to sad results hereafter,—but in spite of 
it all, I am convinced that a true and great 
love is the best blessing earth can give,— 
the strongest safeguard against evil, and the 
noblest incentive to work. Win that, my 
dear friend, whenever you can, and, having 
won it, keep it. Look upon world’s wealth 
as a secondary consideration, for wealth does 
not bring happiness. And if, as I am afraid, 
you are in money difficulties just now, con¬ 
fide in me,—let me be your banker and help 
you out of any trouble I can; it will be a 
pleasure and a pride to me to be of use to 
you, if only for your father’s sake. I am 
returning to my old home in the country, 
where I hope to pass the rest of my days in 
quietness,—you will always be welcome there, 
and your joys and sorrows will never be 
indifferent to me. I return you your letter 
that you may yourself destroy it, for it is a 
very foolish and ill-advised one, and I shall 
forget that it ever was written. 

“ Your sincere old friend, 

“Jane Belmont.” 
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It would be difficult to describe the feelings secretly regret the departure of Jane from 

with which young Arthur Morvyn received this town, and wish there were a few more like 

gently-worded epistle. It is no discredit to her. For in the appalling vulgarity, selfish- 

his manhood to say that tears sprang to his ness, and apathy of Society nowadays, the 

eyes, and that he was so unwontedly stirred lack of straightforward principle is everywhere 

up in that set of emotions which used to be painfully manifest, and a lesson or two in 

called honour and chivalry before apathy and honesty and courage might not be without 

laissez faire took their place, that he went wholesome effect. Half a dozen “Janes” 

straight off to Jane and apologised for his dotted about in various quarters during a 

indiscretion. And the result of his frankness London “ season ” might work wonders, and 

was a strong friendship for life, which was bring Society round to the remembrance and 

beneficial to his young lordship in many more re-cultivation of its lost graces,—such as 

ways than one. courtesy, simplicity, truth, and dignity, which 

And Jane herself returned to Ashleigh-in- in themselves constitute the whole art of 
the-Dell, a wiser woman, if not a better one, perfect breeding. But of our Jane, “the” 
for her London experiences. The mignon- Jane who “ received ” Royalty and dismissed 
ette had never smelt so sweet,—the old china it again without being presented to it, there 
had never looked so brightly polished and is no more to be said beyond that the whole 
homelike, as on the day when she re-entered village of Ashleigh-in-the-Dell seems to be 
“ Restful Harbour,” never to leave it again, permeated in summer with the scent of the 
Satisfied with simple things for herself, but mignonette that grows in the garden of 
doing great deeds of generosity for others, “ Restful Harbour,” and that the contented 
Jane has now become the blessing and mistress of the little place indulges in her 
honour of all the country-side,—the helper passion for old china to such a lavish extent 
of the afflicted, the rescuer of the distressed, that her collection is beginning to be known 
the gentle, noble, never-failing friend of and envied by the best connoisseurs. It may 
all in need. Her portrait appears no more likewise be added that Arthur Morvyn and 
in the Lady's Pictorial , and she has never his wife are near neighbours of hers, and 
again visited Court,—but her kind, bright that their small family of golden-haired, 
lace is the sunlight of many an otherwise laughing children are perpetually to be 
dark home, and it may be that in the seen romping about “ Restful Harbour,” 
High Court of Heaven her name is not standing up to their little bare knees in 
unknown. She lives her life as the famous the mignonette and shouting for a certain 
Disraeli would have us all live it, “ in peace “ Auntie Jane.” So we may presume that 
with honour,” and the little “ social incident ” Jane, after all, is something of a social 
connected with her London career has been “ leader ” in her own way, though she has 
gradually forgotten by all except a few people no longer any connection with the Swagger 
with long memories and keen wits, who Set. 
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“ A brave old house, a garden full of bees, 

Large, dropping poppies and queen hollyhocks, 
With butterflies for crowns, tree peonies, 

And pinks and goldilocks.” 

Jfan Ingelow. 

T HE seasons go their varying round, 
the years pass, alack-a-day, all too 
swiftly; but for the treasures they take away, 
I find here no scant solace in the joys that 


remain. Assuredly we all love a special 
bit of God’s earth—our garden of Eden— 
else our hearts are in the wrong place; and 
happily the same delights it yields us in 
childhood, it can bestow in old age, when 
other joys have proved both vain and fleet¬ 
ing. While some linger in the gardens of 
their dreams, and still go hand-in-hand there 
with those whose footsteps shall never more 
tread the sombre yew walks where the 
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nightingales sing “ the self-same song ” as of 
old, nor the flowery pleasaunces where time 
was measured by fitful rays on the sundial— 
God cast the shadow and they went their 
way!—others, with defined and different 
purpose, make new-fangled gardens for 
themselves, wherein neither phantasy nor 

memory has any abiding place. 

* * a * * 

I have often wondered if Amyctis was as 
proud of her Babylonian hanging gardens 
as I am of my peaceful domain, which is a 
blossoming world this dreamy, summer day, 
lovely enough to enchant even an exacting 
Median princess. The drowsy bees have 
made themselves drunk in the hearts of the 
hollyhocks, and are tumbling in and out of 
the Canterbury bells; fragrant roses, not 
content with crowning ail the bushes with 
fairest clusters, are now scattering petals 
broadcast over the brown earth, and I 
doubt whether, with all her numberless 
gratifications, the daughter of Astyages 
possessed so dainty a recipe for conserve 
of red roses as this, which I find in my 
quaint and useful vellum-covered manuscript 
book, dated 1652 :— 

“ Take red rose buds and clyp of the tops 
and put them into a mortar with ye waight 
of double refined sugar, beat them very small 
together then put it up, it must rest three 
full moneths stiring onces a day. It is good 
against the falling sickness and giddiness in 
the head.” 

But for a pain in the heart I fear not all 
the boasted remedies in the herbal garden 

can provide any lasting cure. 

***** 

Though the Medicall garden has almost 
disappeared, and is no longer resorted to as 
in the days when our ancestors ingeniously 
devised their simples for every ill, both of 
mind and body, I trow it might sometimes 
advantage us still to believe that the juice of 
deadly nightshade, distilled, would make the 
patient imagine anything that was desired. 
I know it would be an undoubted satisfaction 
to me to have no misgivings that, were my 
hand heated by hardnip, and I clasped the 
hand of another whose presence I wished 
for, so long as I retained the herb he would 
never quit me; and it would certainly be of 
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great significance to all, if calamint, piony, and 
mint, made into a suffumigation, would never 
fail in driving away evil spirits from our midst. 

Although lavender, rosemary, sweet basil, 
and a hundred other fragrant herbs, may still 
retain their ancient virtues, fashion in physic 
changes, methinks, as oft as in dress and 
manners. Shakespeare has immortalised rue 
and many a homely growth, and Herodotus 
mentions that the charms even of the garlic 
and the onion were recorded on the great 
pyramid of Kleops. 

***** 

As I sit under my giant cedar of Lebanon 
and glance up through its shelving branches, 
I understand why the ancients named it Arbor 
Deii ; its stature, however, alone would not 
have made men call it the tree of God; its 
impressive form and silent grandeur must 
have influenced those who reverenced its 
associations; and doubtless its beauty, 
strength, and durability, caused Solomon to 
prefer it to all other wood as the mainstay 
and decoration of the Temple; for “ the 
cedar of the house within was carved with 
knops and open flowers : all was cedar; there 
was no stone seen.” 

This majestic tree, with its protecting arms, 
appeals to me differently from all my other 
woodland friends, and sometimes I have 
crept into its shadow as if it were indeed the 
sheltering sanctuary of my garden. I have 
watched certain cones on its branches for 
years, and as the wind claimed them one by 
one, I have felt when they dropped as if I 
were losing in each a tiny, forest poem. 

To my mind trees possess aims and 
aspirations almost human. They are con¬ 
stantly striving to reach upwards, their heads 
erect, and their arms stretching out as if 
eager and longing for the immensities; and 
they lead thought away beyond the finite 
vision of the universe; for while flowers, im¬ 
prisoned in parterres , though beivilderingly 
glowing with colour and fanciful design, have 
only the earth for background, the trees have 
nearly always the sky, which none can deface 
nor enclose. 

I wish every one could live within sight of 
foliage; for though vagrant seeds do not sow 
themselves in towns, as here in every nook 
and cranny, the plane, sumach, fig, jessamine, 
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and many another tree and shrub, courageously 
flourish, and beautify the dullest of our smoky 
cities; and a good lesson we might well 
learn from Sarah, Lady Jersey, who had the 
foresight to cause to be planted the trees 
which make Berkeley Square so pleasant in 
our own day. 

Here I am surrounded by shady walks, 
brier and box hedges, embroidered platts and 
secluded arbours; but I cannot bar my big 
gates against care, and the words uttered in 
the first garden: “ It is not good for man 
to be alone” find their echo in my lonely 
heart. It was all a long time ago when there 
was a misunderstanding about my dower, 
but I knew I should never, never love again. 
Nothing for a while offered me any comfort, 
and the old spells even of my garden lost 
their charm; but at length Hope, the deliverer, 
came to my aid, and as I watched the flowers 
bloom and wither, God’s patience, which is 
the earnest of love that shall some time 
be given back a hundredfold, brought a 
measure of content into my days;—and I 
wait. 

* * * * * 

Spring is here again with all her lovely 
miracles. I know these are fulfilments of 
certain laws ; but as the laws are perpetually 
recurring evidences of a Power beyond com¬ 
prehension, they are surely miracles none the 
less, though my dear one would say I used 
the word wrongly, were he here ! But he, too, 
would confess that it was all marvellously 
beautiful, for spring was the time he loved 
best, and I always think that when we meet 
again it will be at this season of the year— 
just when summer is nigh. 

The crocuses, yellow aconite, and daffodils, 
spread themselves in great masses, splendid 
in colour, like a carpet for a king. The 
tulips and primroses had to fight more than 
one snowstorm for possession of the ground, 
and their coming heralded a goodly pro¬ 
cession of gay followers—polyanthuses and 
pansies, gillyflowers and crown imperials, 
and lilies of every kind ; and very fine now 
are the commonest of all, the white, stately 
bloom the early painters took as their symbol 
of purity, which has become so typical in 
the portrayal of saints, that I never see even 
a single stem of it growing without imagining, 


close by, the invisible presence of some 
blessed damozel. 

Were I to choose a means of livelihood I 
think I would be a gardener; for Hope and 
I would then work always together—not, as 
now, at intervals. A year of failure might 
overtake us; but when spring came again, the 
tender, little, green shoots and tiny, shining 
spear-points, rearing themselves out of the 
hoar-frost, would incite me to braver endea¬ 
vour. They do it now in degree ; but I am no! 
always in the garden, and courage is easily 
forgotten ! 

The venturesome buds of the lilacs, labur¬ 
nums, and chestnuts, began to swell early, 
and they are all in their glory now: from 
my cozy arbour, which will soon be covered 
with white banksia roses, I see the big, double 
cherry all aglow with blossom; and at this 
stage of its beauty Geoff* is too much awed 
by the loveliness to climb the tree, which is 
really something to his credit I am proud to 
set down. To-day the cuckoo in yonder 
wood is insistent as ever; at least he gives 
fair warning of nursery plans when other un¬ 
wary birds can be safely eluded. What loud 
madrigals are sounding from the branches 
overhead! trillings and twitterings of a 
thousand voices, and now and again a few 
moments of stillness, broken by a brief solo 
from some passion-hearted thrush. The rooks, 
coming and going on their homely errands 
among the high trees, take their turn too, 
and caw their monotonous applause; and 
then some jealous blackbird wildly tries, in 
vain, to rival the strains which have filled him 
with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
The garden resounds with nuptial songs—old, 
familiar refrains set to new and rapturous 
music; and through all I hear the doves 
cooing gently, congratulating each other on 
their domestic prospects. Who, with a 
human heart, would grudge the little, winged 
creatures their share of summer fruit, in 
return for all this entrancing melody? I 
think we are too ready to forget the hours 
when 

“All this mirt this wrought,” 

and how 

“ The small birdis singin clear 
Hir blissful, sweet song piteous ” 
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has often made us feel ashamed of care and 

dread and dismay. 

***** 

Few girls have brothers like Geoff, so fond 
of garden lore, and knowing all the ways of 
birds. He has several cages among the 
bushes at the white lily pond, where the 
tangle of Japanese honeysuckle, blue clematis, 
and sweet brier, is thickest; and some of 
their doors he leaves open for the little, sitting 
mothers to come and go at will. He found 
two greenfinch’s eggs in a nest in the yew 
walks, and thinking they had been deserted 
he put them under a bullfinch in a closed 
cage. In due course the nestlings came out, 
and the patient greenfinch mother, who must 
have seen with terror her eggs carried off, and 
had bided her time, came day after day and 
fed her own tiny mites through the bars of 
the cage. 

***** 

How cruel it is to kill starlings ! I do 
not believe they feed themselves naturally 
upon grain, as is supposed by the ignorant, 
for I made old Baldwin open the crops of 
several he had maliciously snared, having 
bet Geoff a silver shilling against a blackthorn 
crook Some One left here long ago, and which 
Geoff had found recently and appropriated, 
that there would not be a particle of grain 
in them. I won my bet, and proved con¬ 
clusively to old Baldwin that he had erred; 
and so greatly was I satisfied that I gave the 
new shilling to Geoff ungrudgingly for two 
such delightful triumphs. 

***** 

“ And many and divers pleasures for the 
taste, and flowers of unchangeable colour, and 
odours of wonderful smell ” is the fair picture 
in the book of Esdras ; but Linnaeus said that 
only three out of the seven classes of odorous 
plants were agreeable, and he described 
these severally as aromatic, fragrant, and 
ambrosial. Very strong-smelling flowers, 
such as May, lilies, syringa, and datura, I 
prefer where Nature mingles their perfumes 
with the gracious airs of Heaven ; for though 
the names of nearly all flowers are pleasant- 
sounding and their form and colour attractive 
enough, the presence of some is actually 
poisonous to certain persons, who are sensitive 
to their influence. Besides, much of the 


charm of a beautiful object is lost if recog¬ 
nition of its presence is forced; but, garden 
or no garden, the earth has many a lovely, 
scented way for willing feet beyond the 
sunk fences which so suddenly sometimes 
bar the path, and for this are rightly named 
“ ha ! ha ! ” Who can withstand a field of 
cowslips, a lime-tree walk, a heather-clad 
hill, or a pine-forest i* The very mention of 
them recalls the life-bringing odours found 
therein. I imagine every man and woman 
holds at least one flower sacred, one flower 
that has played its part in their life’s drama 
and is still dearer to memory than all others, 
and whose perfumes or dried leaves contain 
a spell for them subtle as magician’s wand. 
***** 

Of the things that will mend a lover’s 
quarrel, tired feet, and a rainy day, the last 
is the one that most concerns me at present, 
for the much-longed for rain is coming down, 
happily with no stint, and flowers and leaves, 
which at first seemed to be pattering “Thank 
you! thank you! ” now are looking as 
refreshed as if they were determined by their 
beauty to show appreciation of the granting 
of their desire. Buds that this morning 
were sullen and unwilling to open, have 
unfolded themselves, and are now rejoicing. 
Old Baldwin, unable to dispute Nature’s 
supremacy as he always so readily disputes 
mine, hovers round, admiringly regarding 
the change with an expression on his face 
that tells me he is thinking himself the 
author of the luxuriance that is everywhere 
visible. 

Verily, my soul is “as a watered garden,” 
too. I could not stay in the house when all 
this beautiful transformation was going on 
in my garden ; but Joan, the demure, will 
look askance when she sees the muslin frock, 
upon which she tacked so many frills, will not 
serve another day: my tippet is wet, too, 
and Geoff asked me a while ago if I would 
let him bring her to see them ! Poor Joan 
is so dutiful, and never could have had any 
pleasure in perversity! But she doesn’t 
need to seek solace everywhere, for Joan has a 
lover “as true as a needle, ma’am ! ” and they 
plighted their troth “a whole month ago”! 
And it’s so long since mine went to the war, 
the white rose-tree, from which he gathered 
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a certain little buu ne gave me, has crept up 
and up the wall till it has reached the broad, 
low windows of the room he shall have when 
he comes; and this year it is covered with 
great, white clusters, as if for welcoming 
a bride. Where tarries he—my love ? . . . 

The bees will have some fine banquets 
if the sky clears before night. Yesterday’s 
roses the spiders and snails may have, and 
welcome; 
they are past 
joys. Only 
with the bee 
and the but¬ 
terfly we wil¬ 
lingly share 
unsullied 
blooms, and 
carelessly 
ignore the 
claims of that 
little, black 
fairy of our 
gardens—the 
spider. And 
yet how 
blithely and 
silently (such 
a contrast to 
the fussy 
bee!) he 
hastens to 
fulfil his 
allotted task, 
his web of 
d e s t i n y ! 

How cruelly 
abused, how 
misjudged his 
efforts!— 
though his 
modest lesson of perseverance once renewed 
the courage of a Scottish king, and thereby 
a throne was saved. To watch him spin tells 
us more than many a print-written record. 
Each of his tiny threads is composed of 
many thousands. How marvellous the design 
and delicacy of his web! If it be blown 
upon, it vibrates backwards and forwards 
till it becomes almost invisible; but in 
the early morning, when it is laden with gems, 
it can be seen by all glittering in the sun. 


Providence and patience are the watch¬ 
words of the spider’s house, for he requires 
food to spin, and to spin to get food; and it 
is reasonable to believe that his presence 
brings luck. 1 confess, in secret, that I take 
much interest in the ways of the little 
creature, and regard his advent, unexpectedly 
confronting me, as a token for good : no 
insect is so sensitive and none more devoted 

a mother. 
When it 
cannot save 
its offspring, 
then it will 
calmly die 
with them. 
Geoff had a 
spider for two 
years, and 
when he 
whistled it 
would come 
and feed on 
his finger. 
He says the 
mason wasp 
is almost as 
devotedas the 
spider. For 
my part I do 
not share the 
common anti* 
pa t h y to 
wasps, unless 
I am annoyed 
by their im- 
portun ity, 
their simi¬ 
larity of tastes 
to our own be¬ 
ing their chief 
crime; they love things scented and sugared 
—do not men the same ? I think I have 
an almost passionate fondness for creatures 
that can fly—like Geoff has—and the 
flashing of wings of jewelled gauze by the 
ponds is one of my delights. The darting 
past of a kingfisher puts Geoff into an ecstacy, 
and he believes it presages good fortune. 

* * * « * 

Within the boundaries of my garden there 
are no less than three old sundials, and 
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nothing I can call my own do I value more 
than these familiar landmarks, which, like 
the hour-glass, tell surely, without words, of 
the unerring march of time. How far off 
to-day is the first recorded mention of a 
sundial ! But it is a consolation to know that 
it was associated with a prayer that was 
granted. “ He brought the shadow ten 
degrees backward by which it had gone 
down in the dial of Ahaz.” Then it was 
thought a “ light thing ” for the shadow to 
go down ten degrees, so the sign of its 
going backwards was asked and given. How 
many eager hands would be outstretched for 
the boon of which this was the token ; to 
have fifteen years more of life promised 
when the feet were almost on the threshold 
of the Unseen ! 

To design anything that would be valued 
by future generations would be a great 
satisfaction, but to place an appropriate 
and beautiful stone carving in a garden 
would yield me lasting pleasure. I have 
seen a rare copy of the book on dialling by 
Johannis Paduaun, published in 1570, which, 
I believe, is the earliest on this subject, and 
it contains more than one suggestion for 


even the de¬ 
signers of to-day. 

But there are many 

works with valuable pictures wherein gardens 
and sundials are the chief subjects. Very 
curious appears to have been the contracts 
with certain workmen in times gone by, es¬ 
pecially in this craft. One instance—“ the 
makers bees requirit to mak all sort of dyallis 
as shall be fund fitting for samyn ”—certainly 
provided opportunity for much discussion 
concerning breach of contract. 

On the old gateway entrance sundial the 
motto reads “ Habet Dcus horas et moras ,” 
and I often think how many of those who 
have passed under this arclway may have 
seen these words with longing that His 
delays might be more brief, who know now, 
in the unshadowed Day, the reasons why 
earthly joy went a-lagging, and the wings of 
Hope grew tired. 

Over the porch of the church is one of 
those attached dials which there marks 
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time alike for the unnamed babe, the 
willing bride, and the lonely mourner. It 
has no motto, but bears the inscription, 
“ Archibald Handasyde fecit” This man 
was known as a worker in stone, and 
became celebrated in the last century as 
a maker of dials. His was a more 
enviable notoriety than that of “John 
Orde the younger ” of whom I find it 
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both “maister meassones”) was engaged in 
work at Holyrood Palace before the corona¬ 
tion of Charles I., and a goodly sum was 
given to him “and his servandis for the 
working and hewing the dyell in the north 
yaird with the pillar, stapis, degries, and 
foundation thairof.” 

I should like well to have the whole 
history of my ancestor who chose this 



written : “ the same hath taken away the sone 
dyall that Thomas Smith sett up on the 
church wall, w'hich was a benefitt to all 
persons that came that way.” 

But the quaint old sundial I love best 
stands in a compartment of green, where all 
is very quiet and undisturbed ; for the thick 
box hedges that enclose the close-cut turf 
keep out the sound of footsteps beyond. 
The name of its maker I believe was one 
John Mylne, who (with William Ay town, 


motto, which makes the secluded nook 
almost sacred: 

** Time and shaddowes passe avvaie, 
God and Love mayke sure 
Ye Bettere Daye.” 

It is said that he was one who had ex 
perienced the glow of lofty ambitions and 
the bitterness of royal ingratitude, and, 
having lost all but his fair name, retired to 
his home and spent the remainder of his life 
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devising this delightful garden. How little 
he surmised of one who would bless his 
memory when the “ mellow green moss ” had 
covered the carved sundial of which no 
doubt in his day he was very proud ! Wist¬ 
fully I sometimes think of him as I wander 
among my flowers, and I wonder if love-lies- 
bleeding, pretty Betsy, and sweet bergamot, 
made his borders as gay as mine. If they 
suggested only lessons of humility instead of 
joy to that proud heart, then I fear his 
wounds were not healed before he reached 
the far country of the amaranth and the 
asphodel—the flowers that never wither. It 
is doubtless fairer than this; but my garden 

would be Paradise to me if. . . . 

* * * * * 

May-Day ! All my reading on this subject 
goes to prove that flowers have always been 
considered appropriate offerings to express 
the deepest human emotions of love, joy, and 
grief. From the earliest accounts of both 
pagan and Christian times, festivals of flowers 
were common events, and the very mention 
of May-Day carries with it the fragrant 
recollection of hawthorn blossoms, the voices 





of children, village bells, and innocent 
mirth. The words 14 Paradise ” and “ garden ” 
are synonymous, for flowers and happy 
thoughts seem by nature linked together. 

Flowers have been a favourite theme with 
the poets ever since the lotus first bloomed 
as the symbol of Egypt. The garden of 
Alcinous is the most famous of the heroic 
age, but the page of history is illumed from 
time to time by garlanded and flower crowned 
processions. Laurel wreaths adorned the 
brows of Nero, while countless blossoms 
strewed the paths by which his victims went 
to their doom. 

* * * * * 

“ Do you not think Nature knows best, 
sweetheart ? ” came one day in answer to 
my petulant complaint of her lack of sym¬ 
pathy with human care. I have since learnt 
that she rarely disappoints those who seek 
from her only the gifts she offers freely, and 
that there is untold wisdom in her methods 
which the patient in spirit cannot fail to 
interpret. She makes neither experiment nor 
explanation, effort nor blunder, and is the great 
secret keeper who strengthens and brightens 
those links memory holds most sacred. 

I stood awhile this morning at the wilder¬ 
ness gate, idly looking up towards the long 
pond, which was a blaze of golden lilies, 
partly shaded by the great tangle—that in¬ 
describable, towering hedge which is now a 
lovely mass of tree, shrub, and creeper, Time, 
the beautifier, has woven together. Behind 
the broad bed that borders the walk all down 
the other side of the water, where flowers 
everything I love best, from sweet, hiding 
violets, to tall and snowy phlox, is my pride, 
that high, old wall which all sorts of moss 
and lichen have embellished; but now it is 
crowned by self-sown, queenly, white mar¬ 
guerites, blooming out of reach as rejoicingly 
as in that last hour of the one glorious 
summer of my life; and while I loitered, 
suddenly a lark overhead began to sing as 
blithely of hope as his ancestor that day sang 
of bliss alone. 

Yes, Nature knows best. She remembers, 
and I do not forget. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RAB AN’ERSON, LAZY TAED. 

“ AW ye ocht o’ Rab An’erson, lazy 
taed ? * Saw ye ocht o’ Rab An’er¬ 
son, lazy taed ? 

It was the keen, thin, wire-drawn voice of 
Peter Chrystie, farmer of Nether Neuk, which 
rose and fell over the scanty ploughed fields 
and pasture lands which made a kind of 
emerald eye, under the dark purple eye brow 
of the heather. It was a voice with a rasping 
screech in it for all the world like a waggon- 
wheel crying out for its rations of grease. 
Peter was known throughout all the parish 
of Whinnyliggate as a “character.” And 
in our part of the country this ambiguous 
appellation, when pronounced with a little 
downward nod of the head, generally means 
that the person so distinguished will, to 
say the least of it, bear watching—especially 
in affairs pecuniary as between man and man. 


There was no doubt whatever that Peter 
was a keen hand at a bargain. His whole 
features changed as soon as he scented his 
prey, and it was with an unction little less 
than religious that he would say to a crony 
upon market-days: “ Hech, sirs, this is dry 
wark ! Come awa’ into the Blue Bell and 
thresh it oot ower a gill o’ Betty Logan’s 
best! ” 

And in the kirkyard, when the irregular 
but all-powerful weekly parish council was 
assembled to settle the affairs of the universe, 
there was no kirk-attendant more remarkable 
for the consistent worldliness of his conver 
sation, nor more impressive in the solemn 
sense of responsibility conveyed to all be 
holders by his well-creased “ blacks ” than 
Peter Chrystie of Nether Neuk. For Peter 
was an elder. That is to say, he “offeeshi- 
ated ” every Sabbath with “ the ladle ” at 
the close of the sermon. All his duties as 
an ecclesiastical dignitary were summed up 
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and closed in that. The “ ladle ” was a 
square box fixed at the end of a long pole, 
which was protruded beneath the nose of 
every worshipper in VVhinnyliggate Kirk, in 
order to induce him to “ contribute to the 
funds for the behoof of the poor of the 
pairish.” 

When Peter thus “ offeeshiated ” he used 
to take a special delight in rattling the 
bottom of the contribution-box as he pushed 
it along the book-boards of all “ puir gi’ers.” 
Nevertheless, he had, even in these solemn 
circumstances and when thus engaged in 
stimulating Christian benevolence throughout 
the parish, a singularly clear and cool eye to 
the main chance. 

So intent was the farmer upon his “ troking 
and trafficing” that he has been known to 
lean across from the “aisle,” as he passed a 
fellow elder similarly occupied in collecting 
the coppers from the “arrie,” or centre of the 
kirk, and with a face as grave and solemn 
as a Cameronian communion, to say, “ I’ll tak’ 
twa-an’-twunty for thae yowes, an’ de’il a 
fardin’ less. Sae I’m tellin’ ye, Barnboard ! ” 

Barnboard is my authority for this. He 
told my father, Saunders McQuhirr, of Drum- 
quhat, and my father told me. So the matter 
is neither “ he said ” nor “ she said,” but 
just plain, uncarried fact. 

Barnboard’s own version of his reply is 
that he said, “ I wonder at ye, Nether Neuk, 
profanin’ the hoose o’ God and the Sabbath 
day wi’ your sheep dealin’ and nifferin’ ! ” 

A less highly moral, but intrinsically much 
more probable version is that Barnboard 
replied, “ Twunty-wan I’ll bid ye, Neuk— 
an’ a hanged sicht ower dear! ” For all 
that, certain it is that Barnboard bought the 
ewes, and that the price was as certainly 
two-and-twenty shillings sterling. The pur¬ 
chaser justly thought that the price was 
“ower the score,” and he told the story of 
the bargain across the kirk-aisle to be upsides 
with Peter Chrystie. 

When Peter heard of it, he remarked that 
Barnboard’s story was an unqualified false¬ 
hood. This is not the exact text of his 
remarks, but, as one might say, the gist 
only. A verbatim report has (happily) failed 
to come down to us. 


It was this Peter Chrystie of Nether Neuk, 
elder of the kirk on Sundays and practical 
materialist during the week, who was now 
seeking his “ orra man ” through all the 
intricacies of the farm-steading and out¬ 
buildings of Nether Neuk. Rab An’erson, 
dyker, herd, poacher, had been warned out 
of the exceedingly limited premises which 
he still occupied by the side of the Lang 
Wood of Larbrax as many as twenty times. 
He had been dismissed with ignominy from 
the service of Peter Chrystie every lawful 
day ever since he entered it—twelve years 
ago. And generally twice every Sunday. 

Nevertheless, Rab An’erson still remained 
both in the dirty cot-house by the Lang 
Wood, and eke in the service of Peter 
Chrystie. Indeed, one reason why he had 
not been turned out of his dwelling, was 
because there was good reason for believing 
that no other beings of the human species 
would have consented to occupy it after him. 

A ploughman, who had been engaged by 
Peter at the Rood Fair of Cairn Edward, 
arrived one day to examine the house before 
bringing his family. He looked just once 
at Rab An’erson’s dominions, sniffed its 
mingled attar of chickens and children, and 
then made one remark. It was a remark with 
some pith in it. Peter Chrystie was standing 
by his elbow and had the benefit of it. 

“Ye ask me to bring my wife an’ bairns 
into the like o’ that,” said the Crossmichael 
ploughman. “ Man, I didna mairry a soo* ! ” 

And throwing Peter’s shilling of “ arles ” 
in his astonished face, the undaunted plough¬ 
man took a bee-line for the ferry by the kirk- 
knowe of Balmaghie, back to a land where a 
working-man was at least decently housed. 
Peter was so astonished that he had not even 
the presence of mind to threaten the man 
from Crossmichael with the Sheriff Court, for 
breaking his bargain—an omission which he 
bitterly regretted. 

So, in the absence of any other tenant, 
Rab An’erson stayed on in the cot house. 
His two ragged children, a boy and a girl, 
came daily to the back door of the farm house 
of Nether Neuk, to receive the platefuls of 
stray provisions which Peter’s second wife, 
Clemmy Kilpatrick, hid for them, slipping 


Soo ; i.e ., a sow—the mother of piglings. 
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them under her apron when her lord 
and master was safely out of the way. 

Peter had married Clemmy when she 
was a strong, rosy-cheeked byre-lass, 
and at a time when his three hand¬ 
some daughters were but tow-headed 
girls, skelping bare-legged about the 
fields of Nether Neuk. But in spite 
of her matronly dignities a byre-lass 
Clemmy remained; and though she 
could lawfully claim bed and board, in 
practice she never asked more than 
the former. Once a month or so Clemmy 
would make a pretence of taking breakfast 
with Peter and his daughters, Nance, Grace, 
and the Hempie. But it was only, as one 
might say, a Claim of Right, and before 
the meal was half over Clemmy would vanish 
again to the kitchen parts with a sigh of 
relief. And there for the rest of the month 
she would be quite happy to take her meals, 
along with the hired lasses and lads in 
that wide equitable republic to which she 
had been born, and the free speech of 
which was so much cheerier anyway than 
the frosty elegancies of the “ ben room.” 
Nance and the Hempie often wished that 
they could have accompanied her out of 
these chill proprieties of the “ parlour ” 
in which Peter read the week-before-last’s 
newspaper, into this roistering common¬ 
wealth of which the boundaries were the 
ingle neuk and the kitchen settle, and where 
all the latest news of the parish was 
announced even before it happened, while 
mocking laughter and gay comment rang 
loud and long. 

“ Saw ye oeht o Rab A Person, lazy taed 1 ” 

It was the voice of Peter Chrystie which 
came with an angry snarl through the door¬ 
way where Clemmy was serving the Hoolet 
and the De’ii with the best broken meats that 
her cupboard afforded. These two unre- 
pentent prodigals, the Hoolet and the De’il, 
hastened to thrust their “ pieces ” under their 
ragged coats as soon as ever they heard the 
first note of Peter’s voice. For though the 
“ Hoolet ” was a girl of twelve, and well- 
grown for her age, she w r as dressed exactly 
after the fashion of her brother the De’il, 
save that a little above her knees there 
appeared an apology for a skirt, so short and 


'* Saw ye ocht o’ Rab An'erson ?" 

unobtrusive that to the cursory glance it 
suggested little difference of sex. And no 
one, except perhaps the visiting policeman 
on his monthly rounds, ever cast a look 
more than cursory at either the Hoolet or 
the De’il. 

Presently Peter Chrystie emerged from the 
back door of Nether Neuk with his head 
thrust forward like a hawk on the pounce. 
He saw the pair stand guilty and manifestly 
conscience-stricken at the side of his gable 
wall—for Clemmy had basely deserted on the 
first sound of her husband’s approach. The 
De’il was scratching his left leg with his right 
toe. The Hoolet, on the other hand, used 
the left toe to scratch her right leg. Thus 
by this simple variation both manners and 
modesty were suggested. 

“ Get aw\V frae aboot my doors, ye 
limmers! ” cried Peter, so shrilly that his 
words sounded more like a weasel squeaking 
out of a dry dyke than the voice of an elder 
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of the kirk. “ What mean ye by slinking up 
dyke-backs ?—to see what ye can steal, I’se 
warrant! Let me see ye here again, ye 
vagabonds, an’ I’ll lay information wi’ the 
polissman the verra next time that he comes 
this road.” 

The Hoolet and the De’il promptly made 
off, keeping a wary eye the while upon the 
advance of the enemy. Peter followed them 
as rapidly as he was able, shaking his stick 
at them each time they turned round, and 
the shrill scrannel pipe of his anger fairly 
screaming anathemas. As often as he stopped 
to shake his staff at them, they turned to 
bay behind some whin bush on the edge of 
the muir, or lay flat among the heather, with 
only a lock or two of the indiscriminate 
thatch of their heads visible over the two 
pairs of bright and watchful eyes. 

But so soon as the Hoolet and the De’il 
made sure that Peter was indeed on his way 
to their paternal mansion down by the edge 
of the Long Wood of Larbrax, they both set 
off at full speed to carry the news, to Rob 
Anderson, their father. He was a great, 
soft, hulking fellow, with a ruddy face of the 
most beautiful and manly type, broad 
shoulders, and noble blonde beard. When 
his daughter came in sight of her parent, he 
was engaged in the arduous occupation of 
sitting on a stone by the broken-down gate¬ 
post of the little cottage, and whittling with 
his knife a section of “ bourtree ” into a 
practicable whistle for presentation to one of 
his offspring. 

“ Faither, he’s cornin’—rin an’ hide ! ” 
panted the Hoolet, who had taken her skirts 
under her arm in order that her limbs might 
have more free play in the race, and who in 
consequence arrived first. For as soon as the 
De’il saw that he was to be out-distanced, he 
stopped and searched about for the sparsely 
distributed stones on the edges of the moss 
to throw at his sister. For this was his idea 
of morality. He believed in woman keeping 
within her natural limitations. To pick up 
her skirts and outrun a male being was to 
break down the ancient land-marks and to 
trifle with the moral law. So the De’il 
stopped and threw all the stones he could 
find at his sister. 

But this was mere byplay. The De’il was 


bound to do something in person for the 
paternal honour. So he slackened off and 
let the master of Nether Neuk come up. 
Then he fluttered and pretended lameness to 
encourage his pursuer, for all the world like a 
peesweep chased by a collie dog. 

“ Was’t my faither ye war wantin’?” he 
queried, keeping carefully out of the reach 
of Peter Chrystie’s stick. 

“ Aye, your faither—wha ither ? ” retorted 
Peter, trying to edge near enough to the De’il 
to get a good satisfactory “ whang ” at him. 
“ Saw ye ocht o’ Rab An’erson, lazy taed ? ” 

He returned to his usual snarling whine at 
the latter words. 

“ Aye,” said the De’il, coming so near that 
every moment Peter felt that he must forget 
himself and allow his pursuer to approach 
within striking distance; “ aye, my faither 
has been up a’ this mornin’, ever since risin’- 
time, looking the sheep on the Back Hill o’ 
Barmark.” 

“ Ye lie, Rab’s De’il! ” said Peter plea¬ 
santly, manoeuvring for the upper side, while 
the boy finessed with subtle calculations as 
to the length of Peter’s arm and his hazel 
staff when taken together. 

Suddenly Peter struck. It seemed an easy 
shot, and with nine loons out of ten it would 
have succeeded. But not with Rab’s De’il. 
For that youth simply removed himself two 
yards farther back, by some occult means 
which was not clear even to a close onlooker. 
He had been quite obviously within easy 
range. Peter’s aim was accurate, his blow 
quick and well-timed. Yet when the hazel 
reached the place where a moment before 
the victim had stood, lo ! he was not there 
Instead he appeared two or three yards 
farther up the hill-side, with his hands on his 
knees, “ hunkering ” a little. His wide lips 
were open and his teeth showed at the wicks 
of his mouth, like those of a dog which has 
been kicked and which means to take a more 
active part i” the next act of the drama. 

“ Ah-ah-hh / ” remarked Rab’s De’il, and it 
was all he said. 

But the tone in which he said it conveyed 
a whole world of contempt, defiance, resent¬ 
ment. An entire vocabulary of taunts could 
not have said more. 

Peter Chrystie did not strive to recover his 
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position. He only turned towards the door 
of the cot-house by the Long Wood of 
Larbrax. He would go in, he thought, and 
see if the De’il had for once been correct 
in the statement that his father was away 
herding the sheep, as was his duty, on the 
Back Hill of Barmark. There was, in¬ 
deed, hardly any chance that Rab’s De'il 
spoke the truth. Still, such a thing might 
happen once in a way—as it were, by 
accident. So Peter Chrystie took the 
nearest road to the cottage, gritting his teeth 
with unsatisfied anger, and muttering sullenly 
between them, “ Wait till I get ye, my man ! 
Oh, wait till I get haud o’ ye, Rab 
An’erson, lazy taed ! ” 

As Nether Neuk drew near 
the door of the little “ but-and- 
ben,” he disturbed several 
broods of droopy chickens, 
scrawny, be - draggled, and 
scraggy for the most part, whose 
mothers were scratching for im¬ 
aginary worms on mounds of 
loose debris which had already 
been turned over a thousand times 
in a like vain pursuit. These 
motherly biddies drooped their 
wings and hoarsely “ scraiched,” 
as at sight of a hawk, when the 
master of the farm approached. 

Two or three mongrel curs, lurchers 
and collies with small claim to 
ancestry, lumbered yelpingly out of 
the house or stood erect with their 
front paws on the dyke, to assist in 
repelling the enemy. But it was the 
Hoolet who stood most manfully in 
the breach. 

“My faither is no weel the day,” she 
said, standing with arms akimbo in the 
doorway; “ he got a sair income in his 
side this mornin’ on the hill, and he had 
to come hame and tak’ to his bed.” 

“ Humph,” said Peter unbelievingly : “ let 
me see him ! ” 

“ He’s verra poorly,” persisted the loyal 
Hoolet; “ he’s no fit to be up. Ye micht no 
mak’ a noise. The De’il and me gaed oot o’ 
the hoose to let him ha’e some peace and 
quietness.” 

And so eager did the girl become that 


she actually took Peter by the edge of his 
coat-sleeve to keep him back, if only for 
a moment, that her father might have 
time to complete his dispositions. 

“ Let go o’ my coat, ye besom,” cried 
the angry elder: — 

“the De’iPs in 
the lassie-” / i 

“Na, na,” said ^ • IJH 
the Hoolet 


The Hoolet 

and the De'il. 

me that he’s in—it’s 
my brither.” 

But Peter Chrystie 
was by this time with¬ 
in the kitchen room 
of the liitle cot-house. 
He went straight to 

the bed, which, with 
its solid four-posted bulk 

(a remnant of a better 
time, when Rab An’erson 
had espoused a wife “ with furniture ”), 

filled up all one end of the cottage. The 
huge form of the temporarily invalided 
shepherd lay stretched from corner to 

corner. Not even his head was distinctly 
visible, for a dirty blue quilt, which had 
once had a pattern upon it, w T as drawn 
over all. 
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Peter Chrystie wasted no words. He did 
not condole with the sufferer, from whom, in 
the extremity of his distress, most melan- 
cholious sounds, intended to be as suggestive 
as possible of groans of pain, continually 
proceeded. 

The master of Nether Neuk simply lifted 
his stout hazel “ rung ” and brought it down 
on the swollen and shapeless form which lay 
stretched on the bed. And as he laid on 
heartily, with all the strength of his willing 
arm, like a thresher on sheaves in a barn, he 
accompanied the exercise with appropriate 
excogitations. 

“ Ye great muckle fushionless sumph ” 
(whack!), “tak’ that!” (whack!) —“and that!” 
(thump! thump!), “ lyin’ hulkin’ there in your 
naked bed while ither folk are doin’ your 
wark ! D’ye think I ha’e nocht better to do, 
wi’ a’ this great farm-toon dependin’ on me, 
than to be threshin’ your lazy, guid-for- 
naething banes at eleven o’clock in the day ” 
(whack! thump!)} “I learn ye to pretend ye 
ha’e an income in your side 5 ’ (thump! thump!), 
“ ye thrawn-faced, slack-twisted muckle 
haythen ye ! ” 

But at this point Peter, by means of trial 
pokes with his unoccupied arm, discovered 
that he had been harmlessly expending all 
the pith and smeddum of his blows upon a 
certain judiciously arranged bolster, which 
Rab had accommodated to the ridges of his 
person at the points most liable to attack. 
Whereupon Rab’s master, with a quick jerk 
of his hand, removed the bolster to the 
ground. His very next attempt got home. 

“ Ye menseless muckle hound ! ” (So the 
lecture proceeded, the stout hazel valiantly 
scoring the logical sequences.) 

“ Ow, ow ! ” ipwhack !). “ Maister, mercy ! 

mercy ! I’m no week” 

“ I’ll learn ye to sup sorrow wi’ a horn 
spune, ye de’il’s birkie, howkin’ here atween 
the bed-claes, when your yowes are faain’ 
aval amang the ditches and your hoggs 
whammelin’ in the black hags by the score ! ” 

“ Ow, ow, ow ! Maister, ha’e dune, ha’e 
patience ! I’m a deein’ man ! ” 

“ I’ll ha’e dune wi’ the like o’ you, Rab 
An’erson. Ye are aneuch to break the heart 
o’ Job himsel’. Faith, it was easy for him 
to bide and be thankfu’—wi’ a comfortable 


midden-heid to scart himsel’ on, and the 
pat-stick to do it wi’! He never had the 
like o’ you to break his heart, ye thievin’ 
sorrow. Patience—I’ll no ha’e patience till 
I ha’e broken every bane in your great lazy 
calf’s body ! ” 

CHAPTER II. 

THE NETHER NEUK LASSES. 

When at last Rab An’erson was started by 
his master on a new career of diligence and 
probity (which lasted precisely so long as he 
was within range of Peering Peter’s single- 
barrelled opera glass), he took the line of the 
hill-dyke with his dogs after him, striding 
onward in the most business-like way. But, 
sad to relate, so soon as he had reached the 
other side he plumped down, pulled the knife 
and the “ bourtree ” branch out of his pocket, 
and fell to work as before, improving and 
finishing the whistle which was destined to 
enliven the leisure of the De’il. 

Here Rab sat contentedly till the afternoon 
was pretty well advanced. Then he went 
cowering down by the dykeside till he came 
to the edge of the hill of Barmark, over whose 
heathery expanses the sheep, which ought to 
have been his charge, were scattered. He 
sent one of his dogs scouring round the 
outliers of the flock, and having made sure 
that no very large proportion of the animals 
could have wandered or been destroyed since 
his last visit, Rab came down the hill again 
towards the gate of Nether Neuk, with the 
wearied air of one who has been out all day 
upon the heather in the painful pursuit of 
duty. 

“ Ha’e ye ocht to eat, Clemmy ? ” he asked 
at the back door, having first assured himself 
that his master was not in the neighbourhood. 

“ I’m some dootfu’ that there’s nocht left, 
Rab,” said the nominal mistress of Nether 
Neuk, who was under a fear that Peter might 
come on the scene at any moment, having 
already escaped one sufficient peril that 
morning, when she got the Hoolet and the 
De’il away from the door without her lord 
seeing the provender concealed under their 
ragged coats. 

“ Nonsense ! ” cried a brisk voice from the 
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inner kitchen. “ Of course there’s plenty o’ 
guid broth in the pot. Come ben, Rab, and 
ha’e a platefu’—and if my faither says a word, 
I’ll daud his lugs for him.” 

And with these brave words there entered 
upon the scene Nance Chrystie, the eldest of 
the three daughters of Peering Peter. The 



Rab Anderson. 


Nether Neuk lasses—my heart is not yet so 
old but it beats at the words. For in 
those days the Nether Neuk lasses were the 
joy and the pride of the parish, the toast of 
every bachelor, and the mark of every eye, 
envious or admiring according to sex and 
age, at the kirk door. In short, they were 
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the three tricksome Graces of WTiinny- 
liggate. In those days I was but the eldest 
son of the neighbouring farm-house. And 
I can vouch for the fact that it was no 
easy matter to be the son and heir of 
Saunders and Mary McQuhirr of Drumquhat. 
But nevertheless, aided by good health, a 
sound digestion, and an excellent conceit 
of my own abilities, I did not demean 
myself so very ill, even in such an arduous 
situation as that of eldest hope of a Came- 
ronian elder. I had been also one year 
at the College of Edinburgh, which perhaps 
helped materially so far as the conceit went. 

It was my custom to go over every week 
to see the Nether Neuk lasses. This, in 
fact, was a practice somewhat common in 
the parish. And though 
I was the youngest swain 
on the muster-roll, I had 
not the least idea of being 
behindhand at the end of the day. 

But I do admit that my wooing was 
not encouraged by Peter. For the 
canny old fox had a very shrewd idea that 
he would have no difficulty in marrying off 
his three bonny, blythe, and exceedingly well- 
tochered daughters. So in the meantime, 
and till the best of all possible matches 
should come along, it was his declared in¬ 
tention that Nance and Grace should remain 
in their several situations of housekeeper and 
cheese-maker to the farm-town of Nether 
Neuk. As for the Hempie, she was “ but 
a lassie,” and, in her father’s eyes, did not 
count. In mine, however, she did—to begin 
with, at least. 

It was Nance Chrystie, therefore, who now 
came into the kitchen of Nether Neuk, and 
whose bright imperiousness turned the scale 
in favour of the “ Lazy Taed.” For though 
Peter Chrystie ruled all others in his 
dominions with a rod of iron, his three 
daughters generally got their own way within 
doors. The one exception, concerning which 
their father was firm as adamant, was that 
no braw wooers should be encouraged to 
come up the lang glen—at least, not without 
his sanction and good-will. 

So Peter was on hand to bar the way with 
his shot gun if he so much as heard of any 
birkies coming in the gloaming over the lea 
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with intent to “see the lasses.” And he 
admitted to the sacred “parlour” only the 
laird of Butterhole and the laird of Sourdubs 
—two bien householders of about his own 
age, with bald heads and circumferences as 
comfortable as their circumstances. 

And thus Peter, without knowing it, made 
his three lasses the most popular young wo¬ 
men in the countryside. Possibly they might 
have been that without his interference, for 
they were both wondrous blythe and wondrous 
bonny. But the difficulty of arranging a 
tryst with the Nether Neuk lasses, and the 
certainty of difficulty with their father in the 
event of a discovery, stirred the soul of every 
bold bachelor within ten miles with all the 
emulation of a knightly adventure. 

Often it had been my fate to accompany 
the pick of the knight errantry of Whinny- 
liggate on such quests—for, though Nance 
w’as about my own age, she had become a 
reigning belle while I was but a halfling boy. 
There was, for instance, Allan Herd, the 
eldest son and heir of Herd of Herbishaw, 
a youth of fine athletic build and much 
caution in affairs of the heart. He had been 
for some time deeply (if temporarily) attached 
to Nance, whose scornful and often broken 
promise to meet him at the corner of the 
orchard, had not yet been fulfilled. Then, as 
it was unsafe *to attempt the bold enterprise 
of Nether Neuk without reinforcements, 
Allan took with him also Matthew Kerr, 
the second son of the laird of Killogie 
Easter, a youth who was expecting his 
father to put him into a farm of his own 
at the coming Whitsunday term. 

As I was but a lad of twenty, home from 
college and wholly without intentions, either 
of serious love or practical matrimony, I was 
but little counted on. Nevertheless, there was 
always the Hempie left for me. And that 
heavy-handed and free-spoken young woman 
was nothing loath to take a walk to the 
Wishing Well at the loaning end with me, 
during the time that her sisters, Nance and 
Grace, were entertaining their lovers of the 
evening at their several comers of the 
orchard—fair play and no trespassing. I was 
not seriously concerned in the matter, though 
I envied Allan Herd more than a little. 
For Nance was the bonniest of the three, 


and though I was too young to be noticed 
among so many bearded men, that fact did 
not prevent me from following her a little 
wistfully with my eyes. 

It will easily be believed that every man, 
woman, and child about the farm-town of 
Nether Neuk was perfectly aware of the even¬ 
ing amusements of the Nether Neuk lasses. 
But such was the fellow feeling of the neigh¬ 
bourhood for the prosecution of. the divine 
passion under difficulties, so universal the 
cult of “ the canny hour at e’en,” that 
not a whisper came to disturb the mind 
of Peter Chrystie. So he sat composedly 
in the “ room ” and sipped his toddy with 
the “ guardevin ” at his elbow, and the 
lairds of Sourdubs and Butterhole sitting 
opposite him, looking complacently over 
their stomachs like great red-gilled sparrows 
out of their nests in the eaves. 

“ Whaur’s Nance ? ” Peter would suddenly 
call at the pitch of his voice to Clemmy, his 
wife, who was clattering pans in the kitchen 
in the final throes of cleaning up for the night. 

“Can ye no answer me, woman?” he 
would shout yet louder. “ Did ye no hear 
me speerin’ whaur the lasses are ? ” 

“ What’s your wull, guidman ? ” the mistress 
of Nether Neuk would inquire at the door, 
with the most innocent face in the world. 

“ Oh, the lasses, said ye—puir things! 
they are no through yet wi’ their wark in the 
dairy. And as it’s getting gye near the 
darkenin’, dootless they are keepin’ yin 
anither company. For as ye ken, young 
things are a’ easy scared in the gloaming 
at bogles an’ siclike ! ” 

“ Weel,” said Peter, “ gang your ways oot 
to them and tell Nance and Grace to come 
ben to entertain their lairdships. An’ bid 
the Hempie gang up to her bed this very 
minute.” 

“ Deed, guidman, and I’ll do that! ” his 
wife would reply obediently, and then return 
to the kitchen as silently as she came. 

But unless the summons was made for the 
third or fourth time, Clemmy did not go the 
length of the dairy to inquire. Not till Peter, 
being stirred to wrath by the continued non- 
appearance of his daughters, had started to 
his feet and declared that he would himself 
go and fetch them, would the loyal Clemmy 
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hasten to break in upon the somewhat tart 
sweetness of Love’s young dream, as it was 
being dreamed at the several corners of the 
orchard by Nance and Grace Chrystie. The 
Hempie and I at the Wishing Well did not 
count. For we sat on opposite sides of it 
and threw stones and turf at one another— 
threw them to hurt too. This was because 
we despised love—or at least the silly kind 
which requires the sheltered and sequestered 
corners of orchards for its manifestation. 

“ Lasses,” at last Clemmy’s voice was 
heard from the byre-end, “ ye had better be 
cornin’ your ways in. Your faither is on 
foot, an’ there’s no sayin’ when he may tak’ 
it into his head to wander doon by the 
orchard.” 

This information was delivered, as one 
might say, “at large.” For Clemmy could 
see no living being through the dense leafage 
of the plum and “ gean ” trees, which, to¬ 
gether with the nearer ricks in the stack-yard, 
hid Nance and Grace from hostile observa¬ 
tion. As for the Hempie, she had pulled me 
down under the shelter of the wall at the 
first alarm. 

“ Wheesh, Alec,” she said in my ear, “ it’s 
only Nance and G ace that are to gang in 
to entertain auld Soordubs and Butterhole. 
They dinna want me ! ” 

But at this moment Nance, who was not 
in the best of humours at having to depart 
so inopportunely, cried out,— 

“ Hempie, ye are to come your ways in 
this minute. Mind, I ken where ye are, and 
wha it is that’s wi’ ye. So ye had better be 
in your bed before I send my faither to 
ye.” 

“ The besom ! ” said the Hempie bitterly, 
pouting out her lip and stamping her foot in 
the shelter of the haystack. “I’ll be even 
wi’ her for that. Because she has to gang 
and flairdie auld Bald-heided Dick, and Grace 
has to sit mim in the corner wi’ gleyed Robin 
o’ Soordubs, I, forsooth, am to come in and 
gang to my bed like as if I was a bairn 
playin’ at ‘ Steal the Bonnets.’ I ken brawly 
what it is. It’s a’ because ye’ve been at the 
college and Nance wants ye, when she gets 
tired o’ Allan.” 

And the Hempie showed unmistakable 


tokens of “ letting the tear doonfa’,” so that 
in my inexperience I endeavoured to comfort 
her, by the methods usually approven in such 
circumstances. But I might have known 
better. For the Hempie promptly took me 
a ringing clout on the side of the head. 

“ Keep your distance, Alec, my man! ” 
she said. “ Kissing is a’ verra weel for Nance 
and Grace that are silly craiturs and inclined 
to be daft aboot men. But I wad ha’e ye 
mind that I am no yin o’ that kind—specially 
when ye like Nance better than me.” 

I had the good judgment within me to be 
silent. 

“ But I’ll be even wi’ the pair o’ them, 
grown-up though they think themsePs,” she 
continued. 

At this point a plan came into my head, 
which made me ripple with inward laughter. 
I thought I saw my way to avenge myself 
upon everybody concerned—upon the 
Hempie for the blow with which my ear 
still tingled, upon Nance and Grace for 
interrupting my trvst, all for spite because 
they had to go in themselves; and a way 
also to make Allan Herd and Matthew Kerr 
most frantically jealous. 

“ Hempie,” said 1 , catching her by the 
arm, “ see here. Do ye want to pay back 
Nance and Grace for their trick ? ” 

“ Aye,” said the Hempie, with great readi¬ 
ness, “ I do that! ” 

“ Then,” answered I, “ leave the lang 
window o’ the ben room off the sneck,* 
after the lairds are awa’ and your faither is 
gane up to his bed.” 

“ What are ye gaun to do wi’ the lang 
window open? ” retorted the Hempie with a 
quick look of suspicion. “ Sit up wi’ Nance 
if she’ll let ye, I warrant! ” 

“ Oh,” said I, ignoring her unjust accusa¬ 
tion, “juist to come in and sit doon on a 
chair, and tell Nance and Grace that I ha’e 
come to inform their faither where they were 
the time he thocht them oot in the dairy— 
and what they were doin’ ! ” 

“ Did they no see you ? ” queried the 
Hempie anxiously. 

“ Na, they never saw me,” I asserted with 
truth and candour. It is always cheering, 
when one is lying back and forth, to come 
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on one undoubted truth which can be made used for pulling down the hay from the 
serviceable. An extra emphasis on that stack, and giving chase. Halfway across the 
seems to justify and verify all the rest. close I hit the minx as hard as I could 

The Hempie appeared to weigh the across the shoulders. At least, I tried to, 
probabilities of success. She evidently but that agile young lady promptly made a 
admired the method by which I proposed leap to the side, and the blow only descended 
to pay off our joint scores against Nance and harmlessly on her flying skirts. 

Grace. “ Um /” she cried tauntingly, pulling a 

“ I’ll do it,” she said, “ if ye will swear face from the embattled fortress of the front 
to die and double die, if ye ever tell living door. “ Think you are Mr. Clever frae 
soul that it was me that left the window Clipcloots Castle, do ye? Man, ye are as 
open.” blind as a bat and as gleyed in the e’e as 

I gave the terrible oath required of me, daft Robin o’ Soordubs ! ” 
condemning myself to instant dissolution in And in a moment more she was within the 

the event of revealing the secret. shelter of the house of Nether Neuk. 

The Hempie’s good-night consisted, as But I had not much doubt that after all 

usual, of a sound smack on the cheek, which she would keep her promise, and let me in at 
made my teeth chatter. To this (also as the long window after the coast was clear for 
usual) I replied by snatching up a long stick, my venture. 

( To be continued .) 




Lines written by the late SIR RICHARD BURTON 
to his wife 


To Isabel. 


'TP HAT brow which rose before my sight 
As on the palmer’s holy shrine ; 
Those eyes—my life was in their light; 

Those lips my sacramental wine; 

That voice, whose flow was wont to seem 
The music of an exile’s dream. 
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BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


I FORGET who was the moralist who 
detected a fallacy in gambling because 
he said that for most natures “ the pleasure 
of winning is less vivid than the pain of 
loss.” And it is probably some such recog¬ 
nition as this which fills the life of the country 
with pretty philosophies. If we may make 
frank confession, we shall admit that the 
prospect of enjoyment, let alone of any real 
happiness, when a mere atom in any city 
concourse, is improbable enough—indeed, 1 
had well-nigh written impossible. And as, 
summer after summer, we tell our beads, we 
are forced to the confession that in its 
retrospect this London season also has like 
that proved once again to be Dead Sea fruit; 
so that while we have gone into it with a high 
heart, never doubting, yet we have emerged 
from it gladly, and with as much thankfulness 
because it is over as we can muster in our 
surviving state of mental debility. And we 
have come down to the country asking our¬ 
selves, between gulps of regret and a happy 


repentance, in this fair green world outside 
its gates, whether the game in town car. 
ever be worth the candle, and whether it 
is possible to combine the pursuit of real 
pleasure and that of citizenhood ! 

And this our disillusionment has followed, 
not all because the other lives we have 
happened to encounter were more unde¬ 
cipherable or more unsympathetic than we had 
hoped, but perhaps because we have bidden 
them farewell, conscious that we have never 
yet seen them at their best. Add to this the 
distraction, the want of all mental continuity, 
the infinite fritter and waste and exhaustion 
of vitality involved in late hours and per¬ 
petual greetings in the market-place—all 
these excesses have occasioned in us such a 
mental numbness as finds no real antidote, 
whether in the music or in any of the other 
artistic attractions of the “Season’s” swift 
career. On the other hand, in the life of the 
country there is no awakened sense of lost 
opportunities, nor any outward evidence of 
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the sad flight of time. Here, given over to a 
pleasing monotony, the seasons fade gently 
one into the other, and presently dear Dame 
Nature emerges, and, putting back the hands 
on the dial, lo! a winter without discontent 
is succeeded by the prompt renewal of life in 
spring-time. 

To the life of London, on the other hand, 
we have brought our tiny rivulet of human 
sympathies and human interests, only to 
mingle ourselves with a vast flood-tide, 
conscious the while, and conscious even in 


with me to the garden that I love, my 
playground, far from the busy haunts of men. 
As that garden in “ Lothair,” which the Duke 
had given to Lady Corisande, so here “in 
the pleasure-ground are the remains of an 
ancient garden of the ancient house that had 
long ago been pulled down.” 

We have crossed a long stretch of the old 
park between an avenue of hornbeams, and 
these old gnarled oaks about us have seen 
Queen Elizabeth, with Cecil in attendance, 
ride down after the chase was over in Hainault 



The old Stone Hall. 


advance, that it will hardly be our lot to 
travel oceanward upon the crest, and that, 
even if we are so fated, we shall still be 
hurried along to our Nirvana between deep 
banks, rarely if ever having been within sight 
or sound of green meadows and the song of 
birds. 

“ In London, that great sea whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more—- 
Lost in its depths what treasures ! ” 

Do you therefore wonder that I have evaded 
it once more ? If so, wander across the park 


Forest, seeking a night’s resting-place at the 
“ Lodge.” And there, but a stoned throw 
away, are the foundations of the old Manor 
House that near two hundred years earlier 
sheltered the romance of the fourth Edward 
and Elizabeth Woodville on their too brief 
honeymoon. I doubt not then, as to-day, 
the ancestors of these very red deer that we 
disturb from the bracken shook their antlers 
defiantly ere then, as now, they disappeared 
in the woodland depths. 

And now we have emerged from my wood’s 
dark and vaulted lattices to where, amidst 
patches of yellow broom, sheltering the pale 
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dog-tooth violets, the great elms are standing 
sentinel over the entrance to my Plaisaunce, 
surrounded by a gorse thicket, golden in 
spring-time, with pink and white thorn-trees 
standing out in contrast. I must not boast 
overmuch of the skirt of rhododendrons, to 
whom our Essex clays give but cold welcome ; 
but come within, to where many generations 
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few years, I must needs mark the extreme 
limits of its pretty encroachments. And 
albeit that great chimney corner has been dis¬ 
mantled of its andirons and of its mighty 
spit, yet now and again with children and 
dogs we hold high revelry, and upon that 
heavy oaken table, although doubtless they 
grudge that they should grace the banquets 



Prepared for holding high revelry. 


that are passed and gone have brought their 
contributions of marl and leaf-mould to be¬ 
queath to me the delights of my garden of 
to-day. And, sacred to their memories who 
did this gentle office for their posterity, stands 
the old Stone Hall. Through the great oak 
roof the ivy has found its way, and is creep¬ 
ing down slily and furtively below the black 
beams. Presently, but not yet for perhaps a 


of us mere modern earthworms, we bring 
down these strange mugs and stranger Delft 
dishes, a very Noah’s ark of shapely beasts 
and birds. But these are rare occasions, and 
seldom is the stillness of the old Hall dis¬ 
turbed, as it stands sacred to past memories. 

Beyond the low oak doorway there is my 
“ Garden Librarie.” Was ever room quite 
so reposeful and so still ? The oak shelves, 
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with their quaint casings, bear the burden of 
all the books ever written on the art and 
practice of gardening. Well, not perhaps 
quite all; but for years past I have dug up 
this collection; they have come from many 
lands, only to find themselves rubbing 


edition of Parkinson. And there again, 
occupying an entire shelf, is a complete set 
of Redout’s works in all the glory of 
coloured plates; and such colours ! very little 
lower than Nature’s own. “ Les Rosies ” 
and “ Les Liliacdes,” “ Histoire des Plantes 



The Staircase. 


shoulders here, tied and bound in those 
green coverlids, in this spot, which they are 
doubtless happy to believe is to be their last 
earthly resting-place. 

I must not catalogue my treasures for 
your weariness, but there at your elbow is 
old Gerard’s Herbal and a most perfect 


Grasses,*’ and “ La Botanique de J. J. 
Rousseau.” 

Through the open lattice windows enter 
the songs of many birds, for my garden is 
sanctuary; and about that palisade of tall 
trees which marks my borders rare finches 
abound, for in winter we attract strange 
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feathered visitors with balls of lard, and they 
remain here with the spring. There, on the 
ledge outside, you can see the fly-catcher and 
his wife, and on that branch a blackcap is 
shaking with enthusiasm over his latest 
harmony. The tiny golden-crested wren has 
lately taken away a perfect covey of pretty 
young birds, housed beneath a limb of 
yonder Scotch fir. A pair of goldfinches 
look in upon me regularly in the spring-time ; 
but alas! they have now gone farther, only, 
mayhap, to fare worse. There is in this 
world much birdlime for beauteous visitors ! 

It is all very Arcadian. And surely on a 
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and anxious efforts it is still but poverty 
which rocks the cradle. 

But that, as Rudyard Kipling would say, 
is “ another story.” So come out again into 
the garden, and you may learn from yon 
sundial and its lengthening shadows that we 
have no time to loiter if we would make any 
critical inspection of my flowers. 

Never was such a perfect time-keeper as 
my sundial—the gnomon a yew-tree, and 
the figures which record the hours are all 
cut out and trimmed in box ; and there again 
on its outer; ring is a legend,which read in what¬ 
ever way -you please: “ Les heures heureuses 



The old doorway. 


summer afternoon, as I sit in the old green 
tapestry armchair and dream of far-off ideals, 
I feel “that spark of divinity which we 
have within, impatient of being circumscribed 
and pent up by the world that is about us.” 
I am just near enough to the rim of the 
outer world to recognise the faint sounds of 
the reapers. That is a reminder which in 
these days is neither wholly glad nor wholly 
sad. It tells indeed the tale of a fine harvest¬ 
time, and yet it tells of anxious hearts and 
heavy; for in this country the fortunes of our 
farmers have fallen on evil days. The soil, 
said a French philosopher, is the “ nursing 
mother” of us all; but in spite of ceaseless 


ne se comptent pasP They were outlined 
for me, those words, in baby sprigs of box by 
a friend who is no more, who loved my garden 
and was good to it. 

Perhaps, to me, the greatest interest of all 
in my garden is the “ Shakespeare Border ” ; 
it represents the work of many a winter’s 
evening spent in hunting for quotations in 
that amazing book, and in reducing them, 
when found, within the limits of a label, 
a delightful pottery butterfly between green 
and brown, on each wing of which the 
text is to be found and the reference to the 
play from which it comes. All the trees 
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stand back in rows, while in front of them 
are grouped the flowers and herbs that the 
immortal bard loved so well. 

Opposite this again is my “Garden of 
Friendship,” where the kindly gifts of friends 
are memorialised on heart-shaped labels. An 
apple-tree stands in the middle, up which a 
brilliant red honeysuckle twines, and around 
are hung mottoes and fancies redolent of the 
true friendship that poets sing of and that philo¬ 
sophers find so rare, but that, to my mind, still 
exists to help us out on the road that “ winds 
uphill all the way—yes, to the very end ! ” 

Will you turn now to what I call my 


is love. And so on, for there are tokens 
planted here, and they make a brave show. 

We go on to the “ Roserie,” where the 
flippant motto greets you, “ Pen de choses , 
rnais roses” Here in the centre is my 
rose-tent, grown over by Crimsbn Ramblers 
and “ F&icit^ Perpetuelle,” and sitting inside 
with the thick-coloured canopy overhead is 
a joy to be experienced. All around old- 
fashioned roses make the air fragrant, such 
as the Moss, the Damask, the Provence, the 
Bourbon, the China, and many more ; while 
the standard fir-stems are covered with lovely 
climbing Pink Rovers and Fair Rosamonds. 



My " Garden of Friendship.” 


tm Border of Sentiment,” where the dear old 
herbs and flowers are labelled with the 
quaint meanings and emblems of bygone 
times ? There are many labels, and each is 
a tiny swallow in pottery, with the flower- 
name on one wing and the emblem on the 
other. There is balm for sympathy, and the 
bluebell for constancy ; the basil plant of 
hatred, the white clover for memory, the 
bay-leaves for glory, and the foxglove that 
spells sincerity; the wild yellow heartsease 
means waiting, and the heath and the hemp 
mean solitude and fate. That blue salvia is 
knowledge, and the ear of wheat is intellect; 
the veronica is fidelity, and that blue violet 


Verses on Tudor rose-labels tell of the 
poet’s love of the queen of flowers. 

A winding shrubbery walk leads to the 
Rock Garden, bordered by starlike blooms 
of St. John’s wort, with background of 
golden yews and golden elders, with here 
and there a graceful Veronica , the Spircea 
Thunbergii , the shaded plum coloured leaves 
of the Berberis , and the white blossoms of 
the Hydrangea paniculata grandijiora. 

The time is waning, and the Rock Garden 
would take pages to describe all its treasures 
labelled and stowed away on the steep banks, 
for it lies in a hollow. In the midst a pool 
fringed by bamboos, iris, red-flowering Mont- 
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bretias, and full of greedy gold-fish, is supplied before the last of the bee tribe has winged 

by a tiny waterfall, under whose plashing its way to its hive, weary and heavy-laden 

crystal drops the Osmunda regalis rears its with the sweet burden of the summer’s day. 
proud head, and a tiny wren has made a nest And it is not only because I have shown 
in an ivy nook, and amuses herself by dodg- you all the fairness of these garden glories 
ing the spray as she flits to and fro. The that both your mind and mine are perhaps 
Rosa rugosa grows here in profusion above questioning sadly if life has fairer gifts than 
the tiny rainbow-hued Alpine treasures. Over- those which attend mortals on a summer’s 
head is a hedge high up the bank of lilacs day amidst the flowers. True, there is even 
and laburnums, and two big poplars shed a sermon in that stone, seeing that we are 
their “ lambs’ tails ” in all directions. There older, and the beyond nearer still by one 
are shy genistas, with the Spanish broom, glorious evening such as this of lights and 
graceful and tall, and beneath lie sedums shadows. But perhaps more than this, the 
and dainty saxifraga of many kinds. Over sadness for a pleasure past, we are realising 
that rock clings with tightly, crisply curled also unconsciously the words of Ruskin, 
leaves the Hedera dentata , and beneath, a in the saying that flowers only flourish 
beautiful mass of pink, the Aubrietia rosea . rightly in the garden of some one who 
The tiny clinging Arenaria balearica covers loves them. How much more can we do 
those stones, though grown over by the for fairer flowers than these—flowers that 
bolder Vinca elegantissima (major) with can bless us for having blessed them, and 
bright variegated foliage. that will love us for having loved them ! 

Below, like a soft, green carpet, spreads “ Is this only a little power?” asks he, 
the Omphalodes verna , and a quiet nook in “ Sesame and Lilies.” Far among the 
shelters the shy, tiny fern-fronds of the moorlands and the rocks—far in the 
Cystopteris fragilis , with the large-leaved darkness of the terrible streets—these feeble 
Megasea cordifolia just above. florets are lying, with all their fresh leaves 

You will weary of my Plaisaunce, and I torn, and their stems broken. Will you not 
will hold my pen, and only tell you that on go down among them ? Among these sweet 
yonder green slope, encircled by spreading living things, whose new courage, sprung 
chestnut-trees, is my “ Lily Garden,” with from the earth with the deep colour of 
the quotations on labels of pottery fleurs-de - heaven upon it, is starting up in strength of 
lis; and round that old stone sundial, in goodly spire; and whose purity, washed 
reverent seclusion, is planted my “ Garden of from the dust, is opening bud by bud, into 
Scripture,” where beautiful thoughts will be the flower of promise ? ” 
written from the world’s greatest Book. From the whole outer world beyond our 

But now the elms ire beginning to cast garden, also as within that garden, there 
vast shadows to eastward, while the heavy comes to us an appeal that we shall bring 
scent of the honeysuckle tells us that the to its cultivation whatever of affection, of 
dews of evening are already claiming from interest, and of admiration for all humanity 
it that frankincense with which it pays a there is in our nature. For most of 
tribute to the night. As a further reminder, us, whose mental proportions are on less 
do we need it, that life for us both is a day heroic lines, maybe, than Ruskin’s, both the 
older, there comes that harsh, long-drawn appeal and the opportunity are largely un- 
“ gluck ! gluck! ” of the blackbird in the availing. We are daunted by the illimitable 
laurels, begging that its roosting haunt may scope and range of life’s garden, the 
be freed from our presence. boundaries of which are not less limitless 

And so we will even fall in with the black- than the distance ’twixt this and yonder now 
bird’s lonely mood, and wander homewards lessening disc of the setting sun. 






WILLOW—WILLOW.” 
drawing by Marcus Stone, R.A. 
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W. B. Norris. 

I T was my privilege to be the first to 
introduce George Pope to Lady Gladys 
Lyndon. All one’s relations with Pope— 
even the entertaining of him at dinner, when 
he will consent to be thus entertained—have, 
somehow, come to be regarded as privileges; 
and, his acquaintance being already some¬ 
what unmanageably large, he is avowedly 
reluctant to increase it. However, when I 
represented to him how eager Lady Gladys, 
an enthusiastic admirer of his works, was to 
meet him, he good-naturedly granted me an 
evening; so we all dined at the Berkeley 
restaurant and went on to a theatre afterwards. 

To describe Gladys as an enthusiastic 
admirer of Pope’s novels and critical essays 
may have been drawing rather a long bow; 
but at all events she had read them, and was 
curious to see what their author looked like. 
Herself the subject of much enthusiastic 
admiration—as indeed a girl of her beauty 
and social position could scarcely fail to be— 
she adored success in any shape, and I 
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suppose that may have been why she 
ordered me to present my distinguished 
friend to her. I invited Hawley, that very 
clever and ambitious young barrister, to join 
our party, partly because I am so good- 
natured, partly because it amuses me in my 
old age to watch little nascent rivalries and 
time-honoured feminine manoeuvres. 

I knew Gladys would make much of 
George Pope during dinner, and so she did 
—to the manifest vexation of my other male 
guest. To be sure, he was by a great many 
years her senior; but in spite of his bald 
head and the grey hairs which are beginning 
to be perceptible in his beard, he is still a 
good deal of a ladies’ man, and can be very 
agreeable to them when he likes. Presumably 
he liked Lady Gladys Lyndon; for he certainly 
exerted himself to be agreeable to her. 

“ Do tell me,” whispered old Lady Orms- 
kirk, Gladys’s mother, while I was helping 
her with her wraps, “ who that man is and 
what he has done. Why is he so kindly 
patronising to us all ? ” 

Lady Ormskirk is a quiet, nervous old 
lady, who has always been well under her 
daughter’s control and w*ho is a good deal 
in awe of some of her daughters friends. 
I told her that Pope was an eminent man 
of letters, and that if he appeared to be a 
little patronising, that was because he had 
every right to be so. Such a right was 
invariably conceded to him by his con¬ 
temporaries. As for what he had done, he 
had written a few novels which, by reason 
of their being over the heads of the general 
public, had appealed only to a select 
audience; but it was not so much a question 
of what he had done as of what he had it in 
his power to do, if he chose. 

“ Then why doesn’t he do it ?—whatever it 
may be,” the old lady pertinently inquired. 
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“For want of an adequate motive,” I 
replied. And I could not resist adding, 
“ Now do you understand why I have 
packed him off to the theatre in a hansom 
with Gladys, whose place I propose to 
occupy in your carriage ? ” 

Lady Ormskirk observed, with a sigh, that 
that sort of arrangement would have been 
considered downright impossible in her 
young days, but that she had ceased to be 
astonished at anything, just as she had 
ceased to protest against anything. 

“ At all events,” she concluded, “ a middle- 
aged man like that can hardly be dangerous 
—not even as dangerous as poor Mr. Hawley, 
whose grandfather was a provincial attorney, 
and whom I am sometimes afraid that Gladys 
is disposed to fancy. What will become of 
her, with her wild Radical ideas, I can’t 
think ! It has come to this, that I should be 
positively glad to hear of her having engaged 
herself to young Charrington, who is at least 
devoted to her and is a gentleman by birth, 
though he has no money.” 

We encountered that good-looking and 
light-hearted youth at the theatre : perhaps 
I had had a suspicion that we might en¬ 
counter him there. Like Hawley, he was 
an aspirant to the hand of my fair friend; 
though his chance, in my opinion, was 
scarcely so good as the barrister’s. For 
Gladys had repeatedly assured me that she 
would never marry a man who had achieved 
nothing; and Hawley, for one of his years, 
had already achieved a good deal. That 
Pope, a confirmed bachelor, would take up 
the position of a third aspirant I did not, of 
course, expect; but I really did think that 
the influence of a pretty and singularly 
attractive woman might supply that goad to 
his genius which it required; and, as matters 
fell out, I was not disappointed. 

Pope behaved as he always does behave 
at a theatre—that is to say that he groaned 
aloud at frequent intervals. The play, I 
must own, was rather a poor one, and the 
acting not of the best; still, Gladys declared 
that she would never have known how 
dreadfully bad it was if Mr. Pope had not 
told her. She conversed with him in an 
animated manner between the acts, turning 
a deaf ear to Hughie Charrington (who 


thought the performance “first-rate” and 
said so), as well as to Hawley, whose 
criticisms were conventional. I heard Pope 
explaining to her how and why the piece was 
such a deplorable exhibition of literary in¬ 
capacity : it is not always that he con¬ 
descends to give reasons for his adverse 
judgments. When we walked away together, 
and when I asked him what he thought of 
Lady Gladys, he replied,— 

“ Charming !—charming! ” And after a 
pause, he added, laughing under his breath, 
“ Upon my word, it might be worth while ! ” 

“What might be worth while?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, it was only a vague idea, suggested 
by something that she said. She thinks I 
ought to be able to write a decent play; and 
I suppose, if it comes to that, I could.” 

“ I am quite sure you could,” I replied 
warmly. “ Isn’t that the very thing that I 
have been urging you to do for the last five 
years or more ? ” 

He laughed again and said he would see 
about it So I felt justified in telling myself, 
on retiring to bed, that neither the evening 
nor my hospitality had been thrown away. 

It seems that Lady Ormskirk asked Pope 
to dine in St George’s Place shortly after 
this. At least, when I say that Lady 
Ormskirk asked him I mean that Gladys 
probably did so—since it was she who 
always sent out the invitations from that 
house; and I subsequently heard that a 
rapid intimacy had sprung up between her 
and the man of genius whom so many smart 
ladies delighted to honour. But I knew 
nothing about this at the time; because I 
fled from London, as I am apt to do nowa¬ 
days when the season reaches its height. 
Many seasons have passed over my grey 
head, and I am weary of their monotonous 
renewal. I honestly hate the dinners, the 
luncheons and other recurrent functions, 
which Pope attends and professes to find so 
irksome; I like, when I can,' to get clean 
away from them and perch myself upon some 
green mountain-slope of Central Europe, 
where one may breathe fresh air, bask in 
sunshine, and forget what a dismal thing it is 
to be a lone old man. Therefore, it was not 
until rather late in the ensuing autumn that I 
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and that it was to be produced almost im¬ 
mediately. Managers of theatres are not 
as a rule so prompt as that in their dealings 
with dramatic authors, I believe; but Pope 
is exceptional: things are done for him 
which would never be done for anybody else. 

“ Oh, yes, I am satisfied with it,” he said, 
in answer to some inquiries of mine ; “ it is 
good—though of course not so good as it 
might have been, if I had not been com¬ 
pelled to mutilate it in order to meet the 
demands of those mountebanks, who are as 
opinionated as they are ignorant. Whether 


He spoke of her in the tone which he was 
accustomed to use when classifying his 
fellow-creatures and which was scarcely of 
a nature to reveal secrets. “ Very brilliant 
—very intelligent—upon the whole, a dis¬ 
tinguished personality. Certainly worthy 
of some higher destiny than she could look 
forward to as the wife of Mr Hawley, who 
is going into Parliament, I am told ; or of 
that sporting noodle—Charrington, isn’t his 
name ?—who is for ever trotting at her heels.” 

I lost no time in paying my respects to the 
brilliant and intelligent one, who was kind 
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enough to say that she was very glad to see 
me and who congratulated me upon having 
reached home in time for the triple event. 

“ I have arrived in time to witness Pope’s 
play/’ I said. “ What other important events 
are imminent ?” 

“ Well,” she answered, “ by one of those 
delightful coincidences which are better than 
any play, it happens that in the course of 
the self-same week Mr. Pope is to court 
public applause at the theatre, Mr. Hawley 
is to be accepted or rejected by a London 
constituency, and Hughie Charrington is to 
win or lose a hurdle-race at Sandown upon 
an outsider who has never won anything yet.” 

“That does not sound as if poor Hughie 
were quite the pick of the handicap,” I 
remarked. “ Do any prizes beyond the 
obvious ones await the competitors ? 99 

She replied, laughing, that she had pre¬ 
pared a crown of wild olive to place upon the 
brows of the victor, and when I asked her 
why she had not gone to the expense of three 
crowns, since three might be required, she re¬ 
ferred me to her mother, who sighed and said 
enigmatically that it was really too absurd. 

I could not but agree with Lady Ormskirk 
when she afterwards confided to me the 
latest instance of her daughter’s eccentricity. 
All three men, it appeared, were now 
practical, if not absolutely avowed, aspirants, 
and as Gladys declared herself unable to 
choose between them, she had expressed her 
intention of taking the one who should prove 
successful in the forthcoming contests for 
which they were respectively booked. “ She 
says nothing appeals to her like success.” 

“ But there is no reason at all why two of 
them should not succeed,” I observed. 
“ Charrington may probably be regarded as 
out of the running.” 

“ Well, she says that ties will have to be 
played off. For my own part, I should like 
to see them all beaten. Mr. Hawley may be 
clever, but he is pushing and vulgar, and 
your friend is-” 

“ What is my friend ? ” I inquired. 

“ I was going to say that he is intolerably 
conceited; but I suppose you won’t admit 
that.” 

I certainly could not admit it. Pope 
cannot help knowing his worth in the world 


of letters, and he would be affected, as well 
as conceited, were he to pretend ignorance of 
it I pointed this out to Lady Ormskirk, 
without convincing her. 

“ I am only a dull old woman,” said she ; 
“ but if I were a pretty young woman, like 
Gladys, I am sure I should choose the suitor 
whom she has put ‘out of the running,* as 
you call it, rather than Mr. Pope or Mr. 
Hawley. But it is no use for me to talk. 1 
can only look on, and hope, as I say, that 
they will all fail.” 

One of them failed with a promptitude 
and completeness which left nothing to be 
desired. London, as a man of Hawley’s 
keen perceptions ought perhaps to have been 
aware, is becoming more and more Con¬ 
servative, and his advanced programme met 
with no favour in the eyes of constituents 
who were once upon a time notoriously 
Radical. I attended two of his meetings, at 
which I must say that he spoke extremely 
well, and although I myself happen to be a 
high and dry old Tory, I could not feel that 
he had altogether deserved his defeat. But 
Gladys apparently thought otherwise ; for on 
the very morning when the result of the poll 
was announced, I learned from her mother 
that she had definitely rejected him. 

“ She says she gave him fair warning,” 
Lady Ormskirk remarked. “ I can’t under¬ 
stand such levity; but at least I am glad to 
be no longer threatened with a vulgar son-in- 
law. Now, if only Mr. Pope’s play is hissed 
to-night, I shall breathe more freely.” 

Had fair warning been given also to Pope ? 
I was unable to believe it; for he was far 
too fastidious a man to lend himself to 
compacts of that nature—besides which, he 
might reasonably have pleaded that the test 
was not a conclusive one. As a literary 
man, he had given his proofs, and nobody 
could call him a failure; as a dramatic 
author he was merely making an interesting 
experiment Yet he was obviously nervous 
when we met at an early dinner in St. 
George’s Place, preparatory to betaking 
ourselves to the theatre—more nervous than 
I had ever seen him before in my life, and 
assuredly more so than the mere acceptance 
or rejection of his play at the hands of the 
public would have rendered him. Whatever 
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may be said about Pope, all who know him 
must admit that he rises serenely superior 
to the verdicts of a public for whose in¬ 
telligence he has never entertained much 
respect. But during the few minutes which 
elapsed while he and I were smoking a hasty 
cigarette after dinner and the ladies had gone 
to envelope themselves in their furs, he found 
time to ask me a significant question. 

“ Williams,” said he, bending across the 
table, “ is that girl heartless, or does she 
only pretend to be ? ” 


down the house. The dialogue was polished, 
witty, and studded with epigrams; the 
situations were not ill contrived: but nothing 
particular happened to the personages, who 
simply talked and talked until one began to 
wonder when they would stop. Pope is so 
well known in Society and has so many 
literary and artistic admirers, that the stalls 
were packed with his friends. From the box 
where I sat behind Lady Ormskirk I looked 
down upon them and saw how anxious they 
were to be pleased—also how puzzled they 
were to discover what it was all about. The 
first act met with a succis (festime \ the 
second, which was of interminable length, 
greeted with a perceptible falling off in 
enthusiasm; the 
end of the third 
and last came only 
too evidently as 
a relief to a sym- 



“ I should think you must know better 
than I do,” was my rather inept reply. 

“ I don’t know,” he returned; “ I’ll be 
hanged if I know ! ” 

Then he recovered himself and added, 
“ Not that it matters; only to me, as a 
student of human nature, these psychological 
problems are always interesting.” 

I should be the last to deny the interest 
of psychological problems ; yet, as a playgoer 
of many years’ standing, I must venture to 
doubt whether a piece which deals with 
nothing else, and which is neither tragic nor 
comic, has much chance of bringing down 
the house. Pope’s play was concerned with 
nothing else, and it certainly did not bring 


pathetic but weary audi- 
_ . .. ... ence. The play was 

not an absolute fiasco; 
but by no stretch of courtesy could it be 
called a success. 

“ That makes two,” observed Lady 
Ormskirk placidly, as she descended the 
broad staircase. 

“ I suppose it does,” I agreed; “ though, 
in common justice, I can’t see why it should. 
But justice has never had any attractions for 
your sex.” 

Pope took his discomfiture—if such a 
word could be appropriately connected with 
one who was so little discomfited—in an 
admirably philosophic spirit. What makes 
him so superior to the rest of the world is 
that he never shows temper, never resents 
censure, and is never grateful for compliments. 
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He had to entertain the leading actors and 
actresses at supper, which prevented him 
from returning with us to St George’s Place, 
where modest refreshments awaited us. On 
the way thither I could not refrain from 
saying how much I admired his self-control; 
but Gladys rather ungenerously refused to 
allow him any credit on that score. 

“ He is so happy in his good opinion of 
himself,” she declared, “ that he doesn’t 
need our admiration. And that is just as 
well; for I really can’t offer him mine. I 
thought his play deadly dull; and so did 
you, Mr. Williams, though of course you 
won’t own it. It is all very fine to talk about 
unappreciated genius; but my humble little 
theory is that genuine capacity is sure to be 
appreciated, and sure to win.” 

I made so bold as to inquire whether she 
thought that young Charrington was sure 
to win his race at Sandown on the morrow. 
“ Because,” I observed, “ anybody will tell 
you that his capacity as a gentleman rider is 
quite genuine. I suppose you won’t blame 
him if he can’t get more out of his mount 
than there is in the animal.” 

“ Ah, that’s just the difference between 
Mr. Pope’s Pegasus and his half-bred nag,” 
she replied. “ The one is carefully selected, 
the other has to be taken for what he is 
worth—which, I am told, is about fifty 
sovereigns at the present moment. If Mr. 
Charrington manages to run into a place, I 
shall consider that he has scored a very 
creditable victory.” 

Charrington, it seemed, had been at the 
theatre, and had also been invited to sup at 
Lady Ormskirk’s; for we found him waiting 
on the doorstep, on our arrival; and his 
good-humoured face, I noticed, wore an 
expression of subdued gratification which he 
was powerless to conceal. 

Gladys asked him whether he had been 
very much bored, and he answered hesita¬ 
tingly,— 

“ Well, I’m afraid I was.” 

“ So was I,” said she. “ So was Mr. 
Williams ; so was everybody. Let’s shake 
hands all round.” 

Our small party was a rather merry one, 
and I daresay no member of it, save the 
present humble chronicler, was in the least 


sorry for poor Pope. I was sorry for him 
because I am an old man and can look 
dispassionately at things; but of course it 
was not likely that much sympathy would be 
felt for him by Charrington, who walked 
away with me, and who, as soon as the front 
door had been closed behind us, began: 

“ I say, Mr. Williams, do you believe she 
is in earnest about this ? She told me, as a 
sort of a joke, some time ago, that she was 
determined to find out which was the best 
man of us three—that is, Hawley, Pope and 
myself, you know—and that as there were 
no tournaments nowadays-” 

He paused, and I replied, “ Since you 
ask me, I should say that she is in earnest, 
so far that she doesn’t want to be bothered 
with any of you. Hawley has ridden a tilt 
against the Conservative party and been 
knocked out of the saddle ; Pope has tried 
his hand against the dramatic critics, and he 
will bite the dust in to-morrow’s newspapers; 
it only remains for you and your steed to 
come to grief over the first flight of hurdles.” 

“ Oh, that won’t happen,” answered Char¬ 
rington meditatively. “ Lumberer can go 
the course right enough, at his own pace; 
the only question is how far he will be from 
the winning-post at the finish.” 

“ He resembles his jockey,” said I, being 
anxious to prepare the young man for an in¬ 
evitable disappointment. “ I am afraid you 
will finish a long way from the post, whether 
you are among the first three or not.” 

At Sandown, on the ensuing day, all the 
knowing people assured me that Charrington 
was not in it; and indeed, when I saw the 
ugly and appropriately named animal that 
he bestrode, I felt no inclination to risk 
money upon his chance. However, I did 
back him for a place, just out of friendliness, 
and afterwards I was sorry I had not 
backed him to win; for, as matters fell out, 
an extraordinary succession of accidents 
placed the race at his mercy. The ground 
was in a very treacherous, slippery condition; 
the favourite was soon disposed of; rider 
after rider came to grief, and Lumberer 
finished quite fresh, after a leisurely per¬ 
formance, in the course of which he had 
not made a single mistake. I was standing 
at Gladys’s elbow, and I ventured to remark,— 
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" How are you 
going to get out 
of it? ” 


“Now 
you are in 
a nice 
mess! How 
are you 
going to 
get out of it, 

I wonder ? ” 

“Who 
told you 
that I 

wanted to get out of it ? ” 
she returned. “ Confess, 
at any rate, that Mr. 

Charrington knows how 
to use his opportunities 
better than your friend 
Mr. Pope does.” A 

It was a fact that she \ 
did not want to get out \ 
of it, and a few hours 
later it became my pleas¬ 
ing duty to congratulate her 
upon an engagement which I 
certainly had not foreseen. 

“ But if this was what you 
contemplated all along,” I observed, “ you 
took a curious and rather risky way of 
achieving your purpose. Why these tests 
and contests ? ” 

“ Hughie is so ridiculously modest,” she 
replied composedly. “ I wanted to give 
him a better opinion of himself and to let 
him feel that he had ‘won on his merits,’ 
as he himself would say. I had a conviction 
that he would win that race; I was just as 
sure of it as I was that Mr Hawley would 
be rejected by the electors and that Mr. 
Pope would produce an impossible play.” 

“ And suppose the favourite had stood up?” 

“ Oh, well, in that case I should have had 
to show that Lumberer couldn’t have won, 
but that he couldn’t have been better ridden. 
Which would have been perfectly easy.” 

It is, I know, perfectly easy for a woman 
to prove anything that she wants to prove; 
but men are not, as a rule, gifted with the 
same enviable capacity, and it was in some 
trepidation that I prepared to offer discreet 


condolences to 
Pope. He reassured me 

by a prompt declaration 
to the effect that the grapes were sour. 

“ My poor friend,” said he, with his 
superior smile, “ what in the world are you 
hinting at? Did you imagine, by chance, 
that I had lost my elderly heart to a young 
lady who is as charming as you please, but 
who is not exactly—well, we won’t be so 
rude as to say what she is not. As for the 
play, I never expected it to have a long run. 
There are causes, you see, in which it is 
more honourable—more satisfactory, at all 
events—to fail than to succeed.” 

Mr. Hawley was less ambiguous and less 
refined. “ Serve the girl right ! ” cried he, 
when I met him in the street shortly after¬ 
wards. “ She might have married—h’m— 
she might have done a lot better; but 
apparently she has no common-sense. I 
wish her joy of her bargain, and I’m glad 
I don’t stand in Charrington’s shoes ! ” 

So it seems that everybody was pleased, 
after all. 


A/, t. 
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I T would be difficult to explain this in 
detail, as my impression is that I served 
it quite unconsciously, and that I was serving 
, it through all the first fifteen years of my 
life. And this I feel sure could be recorded 
by any worker. One’s apprenticeship to 
one’s art begins the first day one is conscious 
of thought. The thinker may not know 
what the work may be for which he is 
apprenticed by life, but he has entered upon 
it when he has begun, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, to receive impressions. 

When the being who is to be a painter 
first finds himself observing colour and form, 
light and shadow; thinking “The clouds 
are purple and gray,” or “ The blossoming 
wild plum-trees are beautiful ”: the subtle 
gradual preparation has commenced. When 
the one who will end by being poet or 
novelist, says to himself or herself, of some 
face, “ That is sad,” or “ That is happy,” 
his first word has been written. It has been 
written upon himself, and not by himself; 
but it has been written. 

Being convinced of this fact, I look back 
and see that my apprenticeship began in the 
earlier years of existence, and that it was 
being served steadily when I was not in the 


least aware that I was an apprentice to 
anything. 

It began with stories read in the nursery, 
and days lived at an English young ladies’ 
school. It was not a literary school, and as 
I look back I see that what I was taught 
there was most simple and rudimentary. 
In those days an English seminary for young 
ladies expected very little more of its pupils 
than that they should learn how to write 
letters in a neat, angular hand; that they 
should knew obvious things about history, 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic ; that 
they should acquire a few mild accomplish¬ 
ments in the form of dancing, drawing, 
French, and embroidery; and that they should 
have good manners. 

But the history I was taught built stories 
for me and left on my mind impressions of 
the characters of human beings who had 
been kings, queens, warriors, or statesmen; 
geography opened up to me pictures of 
strange lands and strange creatures whose 
ways and means were worth dreaming about. 
Mythological legends gave a world of gods 
and goddesses, fairies and nymphs, who 
seemed to have curiously human characters 
also 
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How I Served My Apprenticeship 


So the apprenticeship was being 
served day by day. At seven years old 
I began to write stories. I think they 
were rubbish. I have 
no doubt they were 
»* unconscious echoes of 

^**Uji*** the better ones I had 

read, but they were 
an active exercise of 
the p 0wer 0 f expres¬ 
sion. In doing them 
I learned to say easily 
anything 1 wished to 

In those days I 
remember hearing my 
school-girl letters 
\ spoken of as “ re- 

0 «E \ markably clever for a 

child.” If this were 
V & I true, it was so be- 

\ cause I had read and 

\ ) written so much that 

I could express any 
thought without 
BS trouble; and as every 

day seemed, to my 
imagination, full of 
event, ideas were not 
rare things to me, 
whether they were 
worth recording or 
not. 

I wonder how 
many—or how few 
—of those who have 
written books the 
world knows well, 
were educated for 
literature? I was 
not. I lived among 
educated, but not 


Gathering the wild grapes 
in the wood. 
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among literary, people until I was taken to 
America at about fifteen years of age. Then 
for a time my life was spent among people 
who scarcely read at all. And yet I feel 
that among them I served a part of my 
apprenticeship that has counted for much. 

I saw a new, though primitive, people. 
I studied them because it was my natural 
bent to delight in human beings, and study 
them without being aware that I was doing 
so. Not until after I was twenty did I find 
out that during those years spent among the 
woods and mountains of East Tennessee, 
I had been accumulating material out of 
which I could build, and from which I 
should draw as long as I lived. 

I do not mean that it w*as merely East 
Tennessee material, or character, or dialect; 
it was human material, which is the same, 
with shades of difference, in all regions on 
earth. It was also the material of which 
skies and clouds, forests and hills, summers 
and winters, are made. 

It will be seen that the events which made 
up the years of preparation were not such as 
could be related in a brief article. A child 
born with a vivid imagination found it fed 
by every hour that passed, every curious or 
interesting human creature she spoke to or 
looked at, every hill or tree, storm or flower. 
Nobody regarded her as anything but one of 
all the rest; but she was “ serving her time.” 

The business part of the process was very 
simple. At fifteen I completed a story I 
had begun at twelve and had laid away un¬ 
finished. It was very necessary that I should 
do some work which might finally be a 
means of support. As I was shy about the 
venture of sending a story to a publisher, I 
wished to keep the matter secret unless the 
result was successful. I confided in my two 
younger sisters, and together we concocted a 
plan for getting the money to buy foolscap 
and stamps. 

This plan was to gather wild grapes in the 
woods and send them to market by a small 
mulatto girl who lived near. We gathered a 
quantity; they were sold, and brought what 
we needed. Then the story was sent. If it 
had met with a cold reception I should pos¬ 
sibly never have sent another; but it met 
with a fate not entirely discouraging. The 


editor wrote, speaking favourably of the 
story; but as he was not definite about the 
matter of payment, I asked him to return it 

It was then sent to another editor. This 
one wrote, also speaking favourably of it, but 
asking me if it was original. This, he ex¬ 
plained later, was because I had signed only 
a nom de plume , and though the story was 
sent from the mountains of Tennessee, it 
was distinctly English in atmosphere and 
tone. I replied that it was original, and that 
I had only lately come to America. 

He asked me to send him another story, 
still doubting, I suppose. I wrote another 
in two days, sent it, and he accepted both, 
paying me twenty dollars for one and fifteen 
for the other. 

From that time I w f rote stories continually. 
I was only a child and very modest and 
timid about my efforts. I wrote a great 
many stories before I presumed to send one 
to the purely literary magazines, of which 
there were then very few. I sent them 
principally to fashion magazines which pub¬ 
lished stories. 

Happily I had great good fortune. The 
stories were nearly always accepted and paid 
for in modest cheques of ten, twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five dollars. Sometimes 
one came back; but I had so much en¬ 
couragement that I knew it must be true 
that I had a sort of faculty for writing things 
people wanted to read, and so it was not 
waste of time to try again. 

In those days I believe I had stories 
published in every magazine in America, 
except Harper, Scribner , the Atlantic , and 
such as classed with them. To those, I was 
not sufficiently certain of my powers to send 
anything. It would have seemed to me a 
kind of presumption to aspire to entertain 
the world of actual literature. When I 
wanted to pay a visit to my relatives in 
England I used to write five or six little ten¬ 
or twelve-dollar stories a month, with a viev 
to accumulating the money I required. 

When I look back I am struck with the 
entire aloneness of all I did. I was a shy 
child and a proud one, and it never occurred 
to me to ask advice or help of any one. 1 
knew no one who was in the least literary, 
and if I had known such persons I should 
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have felt it quite out of the 
question to talk of my 
small affairs to them. I 
never talked to any one 
but my little sisters, who 
thought my stories adorable. 

Somehow I felt quite 
sure that if I could do 
anything I must do it my¬ 
self. I was not in the least 
sure that what I could do 
was of any great con¬ 
sequence, but I knew it 
was harmless, and that I 
could live on what I earned 
by it if I worked hard 
enough. 

I have sometimes been 
asked who “encouraged” 
me in those days. But, as 
I have said, I did not ask 
any one to “ encourage ” 
me. I lived quite in the 
country and quite without 
neighbours. The nearest 
town was at that time a 
small provincial one, whose 
inhabitants were certainly 
not literary people nor con¬ 
nected in any way with the 
literary world. If any of 
them were reading people, 
those were not the ones I knew. 

I knew very few people indeed. I had 
no library and knew no one who had one. 
In my early years in England my friends and 
relations had books in their houses whether 
they cared very much for them or not. In 
Tennessee I had no books. 

I remember with a great feeling of gratitude 
a man who lent me a book—from what 
impulse of kindness I could not explain. 
He was a young man and scarcely knew me 
at all, except as one of three little girls who 
wore shabby calico frocks and worn shoes 
and lived in a little frame house on some 
land which belonged to him. He was not a 
Tennesseean, but a New Yorker or Bostonian, 
I do not know which. 

I remember that I realised somehow that 
he was a gentleman, and an educated person, 
and I used to wish we knew him. I wondered 


It so broke my heart as I wrote it 

very much if he had ever realised that, in 
spite of our bare little house and shabby 
calico frocks, we were ladies, and had been 
born in the world to which I suspected he 
himself belonged. 

He had bought as an investment the land 
about us and on which the little house w r as 
built, and occasionally he used to ride over 
from the town on a sort of tour of inspection. 
He was very blonde, and rode a rather smart 
bay horse, and when he rode by I always 

watched him with the deepest interest-1 

so longed for the society of people who had 
lived as I had lived before the change of 
our fortunes had driven us into exile. 

If he had known what his well-groomed 
person and refined face expressed to me I 
am sure he would have come into the bare 
little house and talked. But I think he 
only entered on one occasion. I am not 
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sure to-day of the details of his visit, but I 
believe that he was out shooting and the 
friend who was with him met with a trifling 
accident, and they came to us for some 
slight aid. I was in the room, and we ex¬ 
changed a few words. 

How we spoke of books I cannot recollect 
The whole incident was only a matter of a 
few minutes, but when he went away he had 
promised to send me a book. It was Mrs. 
GaskelFs “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” and the joy of 
reading it was immense. I remember the 
stiff, formal little note of thanks I wrote 
when I returned it to him. 

I was sufficiently English to be horribly 
afraid of saying too much or seeming too 
forward, and I was so full of trembling 
hope that he would send me another book 
and come again, that I dared not write 
naturally for fear of showing unseemly eager¬ 
ness. 

I am sure he would have sent me all the 
books he had, if he had only known; but he 
was young and had many interests, and 
could not have been expected to remember 
a little tenant in such a shabby frock. 
Nevertheless, I remember his one kind 
thought to this day, and thank him for it, 
wherever he may be. 

If we had known each other, perhaps he 
might have proved to be the person who 
“ encouraged ” me. But we never knew 
each other, and I remained, throughout the 
first part of my apprenticeship at least, un¬ 
encouraged as far as sympathetic companion¬ 
ship went. 

But there is one man whom I shall always 
remember with a gratitude it would not be 
easy to put into words. He has been out of 
this world some years. He was the owner 
and editor of Peterson's Ladies' Magazine. 
He was Mr. Charles Peterson, and though 
his publication contained fashion plates and 
cooking recipes, he himself had the literary, 
and cultivated, mind. 

Other editors were kind enough to praise 
my work when they accepted it, but I did 
not find that their admiration caused them 
to add to the size of their cheques of pay¬ 
ment. I was an inexperienced child, and 
should never have dared to ask them to 
increase the payment they gave me. I 


needed it so much that I was glad to get 
what they offered me. 

Mr. Charles Peterson began by paying me 
as the rest did; but after I had sent him a 
few stories, he wrote me a letter I could not 
easily forget. It was so kind, and so far 
from being actuated by the purely business 
spirit which gets all it can for the smallest 
return that is possible. 

He told me that my work was worth more 
to him than that of his other contributors, 
and that, this being the case, he thought it 
only fair that he should pay me more than 
he paid them. And he sent me a cheque 
which was almost double what I had received 
before. That was “ encouragement,” He 
not only told me that my work was good, 
but proved to me that it was so in the most 
unmistakable way. And that he had so 
proved it gave me a courage I had never 
known before. 

This was only the initial act of a series 
of most generous kindnesses. I was young 
and unprotected by any worldly know¬ 
ledge, and he protected me against my own 
simplicity. This is not a small thing or a 
common one, Heaven knows; and when I 
am asked who “encouraged” me, I know 
that this one man—this one honourable and 
generous gentleman—did. 

It was just before I returned to England 
for the first time that I wrote a story in the 
Lancashire dialect, which I had always 
thought picturesque, and had learnt as a 
child in Manchester through hearing it 
spoken by the people of the working classes. 
The story was called “ Surly Tim’s Trouble,” 
and somehow it so broke my heart as I 
wrote it, and I found myself so sobbing and 
weeping, that I could not help thinking that 
at last I had written something I might offer 
to one of the higher-class magazines. 

I sent it to Scribtur's Monthly , which was 
then edited by Dr. Holland, and the letter 
written accepting it proved to me that it was 
all, and more, than I had dared to hope. 

It told me that “ in the office ” also it had 
been sobbed and wept over, and that they 
were all full of enthusiasm over the unknown 
little person w r ho had sent it to them. 
That seemed to me to open for me the gates 
of Paradise. I knew that having done this 
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I could do other things, and that I need not 
be afraid to send my stories to other 
magazines as good. 

From that time all went well. I began to 
write only for purely literary periodicals. 
They payed so much better than the smaller 
publications that it was not necessary to 
write six stories a month when one wished 
to cross the Atlantic. Less than two years 
later I wrote “ That Lass O’ Lowries.” 

That was my first book. I had written a 


79 

number of serial love-stories before, but 1 
had never thought of any of them as books . 
“ That Lass O’ Lowries ” was a success. 

If one’s apprenticeship can ever be said to 
be ended, I think mine came to a close after 
the publication of the little sorrowful 
Lancashire story, “ Surly Tim’s Trouble.” 
But to my mind one is always apprenticed 
to the work still to be done, and apprentice¬ 
ship does not end so long as one’s work 
goes on. 
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T T7E were rowing once on that ^ 
v y sunny sea 

Where the fairy islands lie, 

And the jar minarets 
When daylight sets 
Grow purple against the sky. 

The white gulls dipped in the rippling tide 
The moon peeped over the sea, 

When a womans shriek 
From our lig’it caique — 

“ Oh / who may this stranger be ? ” 

He came floating along on the buoyant tide, 
Majestic and solemn faced 
“ Deny it who can 
1 Tis a murdered man! 

And we shipped our oars in haste. 

His eyes stared up as in mute appeal. 
Like eyes that would never sleep. 

Oh! why did he float 
With that gash in his throat, 

1 Who was meant to lie still and deep? 
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BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 

* Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp 
thee again, 

And with God be the rest.” 

Robert Browning. 


M ARQUISE was very proud of her 
name. It had been given her by 
her godmother, the Marquise de Beauvilliers, 
in those old days when the love of his youth 
was still fresh in Richard Chudleigh’s memory, 
and when not even his true affection for his 
fair young English wife could banish the 
recollections of those Paris days,—but this is 
all ancient history. 

When my cousin Richard died from the 
effects of that terrible accident in the hunting 
field, Marquise became Lady of the manor. 
She had lost her mother when a mere 
child, so there was no one to keep her 
company in the old Manor House. 

I remember well that afternoon when the 
telegram reached me. I knew as I read it 
that Richard had dictated it himself. 

“ Come to me at once. I am dying, and 
Marquise will be left alone. ,, Though no 
word or sign ever passed between us, 
Richard knew that I would go to the world’s 
end at his bidding. 

The end was very near when I arrived at 
the Manor House. I think nothing but his 
strong will and his love for his motherless 
girl could have given him power to gasp out 
those few kst words. 

VOL. i. 


“ Anne, we have always been such good 
friends. I know your true heart, dear. Do 
not leave Marquise until she no longer needs 
you ” 

And I answered, as steadily as though my 
heart were not breaking, “Richard, have I 
ever refused you anything ? Until death or 
Marquise’s own will, part us, I will not leave 
her.” 

Then, as a faint smile crept over his white 
face, I kissed him. 

Ah, well! why may not a plain, stunted 
little body have her ideals and her feelings ! 
My love for Richard hurt no one, not even 
myself. I think so much depends on the 
spirit in which we bear even a hopeless attach¬ 
ment. Nothing is really wasted ; that is my 
creed. When the Angels of Sorrow walk 
over the sleeping earth, they gather in their 
harvest of women’s tears; and under the 
Divine touch they are transfigured into 
heavenly dews that water Paradise. 

“We must not be afraid of loving too 
much,” I would say to Marquise sometimes ; 
“ and danger lies the other way—that we love 
too little.” 

But Marquise only laughed at these 
speeches. “ Anne, you say such odd things, ” 
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she would answer, and open her brown eyes 
with a puzzled expression. 

Marquise Chudleigh was certainly a beauti¬ 
ful girl ; the new wine of youth was in her 
veins; she was so richly dowered with the 
good things of this life, she was in such com¬ 
plete harmony with her environment, that one 
felt bound to forgive a certain insolence of 
pride that had grown out of her very pros 
perity. But in spite of her dominant temper 
and wayward will, Marquise had a true, 
honest nature of her own. 

One afternoon we were in the Manor 
gardens, in our favourite seat overlooking the 
long terraces. Marquise had been gathering 
flowers for the Dower House; but, as usual, 
she had wearied of the occupation before her 
basket was half full. Below us ranks of 
gorgeous Shirley and Mikado poppies nodded 
their pink and crimson heads in the June 
sunshine, while the rose-covered arches loaded 
the air with fragrance. The whole garden 
was a mass of brilliant bloom ; pink may-trees 
and golden laburnums alternated with white 
maples and the deep, rich tints of the copper 
beech. White butterflies skimmed over the 
beds of fragrant pinks ; and the fluting of the 
thrush and the tuneful call of the cuckoo 
were distinctly audible from the Manor 
woods. From where we sat we could see 
the arching necks of the swans as they sailed 
majestically down the little lake, with their 
snow-white wings gleaming in the sunlight. 

44 There are Mrs. Compton and Rex 
coming up the avenue,” Marquise exclaimed 
suddenly. 44 1 shall go and meet them.” 
But the next moment she came back to me, 
holding her head very high and colouring a 
little in an embarrassed way. 

44 What a pity ! Sir Rupert is with them, 
and Rex will be as sulky as a bear; I expect 
Sir Rupert has come up to talk over the 
Beechhurst ball.” 

44 1 wish Sir Rupert would not come quite 
so often,” I returned pettishly. 

But Marquise only shrugged her pretty 
shoulders as she moved away—the Lady of 
the manor was always a little stately when 
I found fault with Sir Rupert. 

Sir Rupert Lindsay was our next neighbour. 
Beechhurst was a fine old place, and the 
Manor lands and the Beechhurst property 


marched together; but in my heart I dis¬ 
liked the Master of Beechhurst He was 
a tall, handsome man, with an insinuating 
address, and a smooth, plausible manner 
which most women considered very attrac¬ 
tive; and he had a reputation for recklessness. 
Every one knew that he was desperately in 
love with Marquise, and sometimes I feared 
that she encouraged his attentions; he was 
giving this ball in her honour, because she 
had once expressed a wish to see the Beech¬ 
hurst grounds illuminated. 

44 My darling, pray be careful,” I had said 
to her, only the previous evening. 44 You are 
playing with edged tools. Sir Rupert is the 
sort of man who would take an ell if you 
give him an inch. You do not mean to 
flirt, I know that, but you are impulsive and 
inexperienced— and, Marquise dearest, Sir 
Rupert is a thorough man of the world.” 

But she only laughed, in her careless 
girlish fashion. 

44 1 like Sir Rupert excessively,” she said 
provokingly; 44 he is so handsome and has 
done such splendidly reckless things. I told 
Rex so the other day, but he was quite 
huffy about it.” 

I could not help sighing when she men¬ 
tioned Rex Compton; he and Marquise 
had been playfellows in their childish 
days. 

Mrs. Compton, Rex’s mother, was a distant 
connection of Marquise, and lived in the 
Dower House, at the very edge of the Manor 
woods. She had been left a widow early, 
with one child, and Marquise’s father, Richard 
Chudleigh, who was the boy’s guardian, had 
taken mother and son under his care. It 
was just like him, to let the Dower House 
to the widow at a nominal rent—just like 
his liberal hand and generous heart; and 
so, in a way, Rex and Marquise had grown 
up together. 

I never saw Rex with his mother without 
recalling those touching words of Holy Writ: 

4 ‘ He was the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” What a volume of pathos 
and meaning there is in those words ! Mrs. 
Compton worshipped her boy; to her eyes , 
Rex, with his clumsy, thick-set figure and 
ugly, boyish face, was absolutely perfect. I 
think maternal love has a deeper insight and 
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reads more truly than any other; but even 
to me there was something very attractive 
in Rex's honest grey eyes and manly, decided 
ways: he was so true, so unselfish in his 
devotion to his widowed mother. 

And so it was the old, old story! Propin- 
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Mrs. Compton would read them to me, 
sometimes sighing as she did so. 

“ What are we to do, Anne ? ” she would 
.say. “ My boy is breaking his heart for a 
girl who will never look at him. Marquise, 
with her beauty and wealth, can win a 



Marquise looked radiantly lovely. 


quity and the idleness of long summer days ; 
lad's love developing into a man’s steadfast 
affection ; a strong will setting itself with un¬ 
flinching courage to overcome every obstacle. 
From boyhood Marquise had been Rex’s 
bright particular star; even when he went to 
Oxford his letters home were full of her. 


coronet. When I die Rex will have only 
four hundred a year and his profession. 
How is he to aspire to an heiress?” 

“ If you would only consent to part with 
him !—” I began cautiously, for I knew I was 
treading on dangerous ground: “ the Manor 
House and the Dower House are too close 
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She passed, leaning: on Sir Rupert's arm. 

together; a few years’ absence would cure 
Rex.” 

Then she flashed out at me like an enraged 
lioness who is defending her cub. “ It is 
easy to see you are not a mother, Anne,” 
she said angrily, her bosom heaving as she 
spoke. “ Part with my boy for years! 
Never—never ! I shall be in my grave first. 
If my son is to be exiled, his mother will 
be exiled too ; ” and as she said this in her 
deep, musical voice the old refrain came to 
me, “ Whither thou goest I will go ”—that 
perpetual clause in love’s litany! 

What was the use of arguing with a 
woman like this ? If Mrs. Compton pre¬ 
ferred to keep her son near her and to watch 
the hopeless waste of his young manhood, 
instead of bravely sending him from her, it 
was not for a cross-grained old maid to teach 


her her maternal duties; but I 
think, nay I am sure, that if I 
had ever had the happiness of 
having such a son—a true, 
pure-minded, honest lad like 
Rex—I would have said to him, 
** My boy, the Philistines are 
upon you, but you must not 
stay to fight them—the odds 
are far too overwhelming. It 
breaks my heart to part with 
you, but it is better for my 
old heart to break than yours 
—so go in peace.” And I 
ask any mother if this would 
not have been the truer love ? 

I was thinking over this con¬ 
versation when I heard foot¬ 
steps, and Rex came up to 
me. He looked downcast and 
moody. 

“ Where are the others ? ” I asked, in some 

surprise. 

“ Mother has gone home—she was tired. Sir 
Rupert is taking Marquise for a row: two are 
company and three are none,” said the lad, with 
a pained flush ; “ they made me understand that 
very clearly. Oh, Miss Anne,” he broke out, “is 
it wicked to hate a man as I hate Sir Rupert ? 
But he is not a true man. Ask any other fellow, 
if you do not believe me—they will all say 
the same : he is not worthy to touch the 
hem of her garment; and the fear that one 
day she will give herself to him drives me 
nearly mad. Miss Anne—dear Miss Anne,” 
he went on—“you are a good sort; you 
will not misunderstand me, and think it is 
only jealousy. I could bear to lose her” 
—and here Rex’s voice grew husky—“if 
only an honest man won her. Tell me 
that you believe this.” 

“ My dear, I always believe you,” I said, 
laying my hand on his; “ you and I love 
Marquise with all our hearts, and we love 
her better than ourselves. Sir Rupert Lindsay 
will never do that.” Rex made no answer; 
he only sighed heavily and buried his head 
in his hands. 

The following evening the Beechhurst ball 
took place. 

As we drove in at the gate, Marquise 
uttered an exclamation of delight. The 
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grounds, lighted up with coloured lamps 
and Oriental lanterns, looked like fairy¬ 
land ; illuminated gondolas shot from one 
end of the tiny lake to the other, startling 
the water-fowl that were vainly trying to 
roost on the islands. 

Marquise looked radiantly lovely that 
evening. As I watched her later from my 
snug corner my heart swelled with pride and 
admiration: if only Richard and poor, dear 
Clare could see their girl now ! 

A looker-on sees most of the game. Now 
and then snatches of conversation reached 
my ear. 

“Who is that beautiful girl with the 
diamond star in her hair?” asked a grey- 
haired military man near me. “ Lindsay 
has been dancing attendance on her half the 
evening.” 

“Ah, that is an open secret, General,” 
returned his companion, “a foregone con¬ 
clusion ; they were talking about it in the 
club yesterday, and Bowles had a bet with 
Reeves that la belle Marquise would be 
Lady Lindsay before the year is out. She is 
Miss Chudleigh, the Lady of the manor, and 
their properties march together. Lindsay 
will feather his nest well;” and here the 
last sj>eaker dropped hfs voice confi¬ 
dentially as they moved away. 

At that moment I caught sight of Rex 
standing in the window; he looked very 
white, and there was a tortured look in 
his eyes, but when I beckoned he shook 
his head, and disappeared into the 
crowd. I must confess that I felt very 
uneasy—Marquise the talk of the club 1 
The next moment she passed, lean¬ 
ing on Sir Rupert's arm. She had a 
bouquet of orchids that he had given 
her; he was talking to her in low, eager 
tones, and there was a strange glow in 
his eyes. Marquise's head was droop¬ 
ing a little over her flowers. 

Half an hour later I grew weary 
of my comer and went out on the 
terrace. Most of the people had 
strolled down to the lake to hear the 
Swiss singers. I was much surprised, 
therefore, to see Marquise standing 
alone in an ivied recess ; she came up 
to me rather eagerly. 


“ Oh, Anne,” she said, and there was 
agitation in her voice, “ I am so glad to see 
you. I want you to find Rex and to bring 
him back to me.” 

“ My dear child,” I remonstrated; but she 
interrupted me impatiently. 

“ Anne,” she said beseechingly, “ you are 
always so kind—so kind—that I know you 
will help me now. Rex has been behaving 
so strangely—yes, I know I was angry and 
s^id hard, cruel things to him ; but how dare 
he accuse me—what right had he to threaten 
me, and to call me a heartless coquette ! It 
is not like Rex to say such things, and 
he has frightened me—he says he will go 
away to the world's end, and that he will 
never see my face again;” and here Marquise’s 
voice had a sob in it. “ Dear Anne, dearest, 
you must find him and bring him back ! ” 

She had set me a hard task; but when had 
I ever refused my 
child anything? 

So I went on my 
quest. 


I heard a low sob. 
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I was just giving up the search in despair 
when I saw Rex crossing the hall; he had his 
overcoat on his arm, and seemed in a hurry. 
He listened in perfect silence when I gave 
him Marquise’s message. Since I had last 
spoken to him, a sort of blight seemed to 
have passed over him. His face looked 
pinched and shrunken, and the light had 
died out of the frank grey eyes. 

“ Rex, my dear boy, do not look at me like 
that,” I said. A bitter smile crossed his face. 

“ How is a man to look when his heart is 
nearly broken? Miss Anne, it is no use. I 
am not angry—at least, not now—but I dare 
not trust myself near her again to-night—there 
are limits to one’s endurance. Dear Miss 
Anne, God bless you for all your goodness to 
me, and—and God bless her too; ” and the 
lad wrung my hand and went out into the 
darkness. 

When Marquise saw me coming back 
alone, she grew very pale, and shivered a 
little. 

“ I am so tired of all this,” she said 
petulantly. “The lights seem to hurt me. 
Rex has spoilt everything; Anne, dear, let us 
go home.” 

Very silently and sorrowfully, we drove 
back to the Manor House. 

I wanted to go down to the Dower House 
the next morning, but Marquise would not 
hear of it. She was in one of her difficult 
moods that day, very captious and unreason¬ 
able ; but I bore with her patiently. When 
Sir Rupert called, she was more gracious to 
him than ever. I could see he was dying to 
get rid of me; but Marquise had desired me 
not to leave the room, and as all his hints 
were fruitless he was obliged at last to go 
away. 

Rex never came near us. Three or four 
days passed. Marquise was restless and 
ill at ease, but she was too proud to 
complain. 

At last I took matters into my own hands, 
and walked down to the Dower House. My 
heart rather misgave me when the servant 
told me that they had gone up to town; 
Mrs. Compton seldom left home, and she 
hated London. 

“ Mr. Rex has not seemed like himself, 
and the mistress has been worried like,” 


observed the girl. . . . “No, ma’am, they 
are not coming back for three or four 
days.” 

I thought Marquise looked a little fright¬ 
ened when I repeated this to her ; and then of 
her own accord she begged me to call again 
the moment they returned. But it was quite a 
week before Phillis brought me word that her 
mistress was at home again. 

Late as it was I threw a shawl over my 
head and walked down to the Dower House. 
I found Mrs. Compton tearing up letters at 
her writing-table. 

“ Oh, Anne,” she said quickly, “ I never 
expected to see you to-night, and I am so 
busy. Rex is still in town.” She hesitated a 
moment, and flushed a little. “ He has found 
something to do in South Africa ; he thinks 
of joining the Matabele Mounted Police for 
a year or two, and then he hopes to buy 
land and settle down out there. I am going 
to Buluwayo, to be near him.” She spoke in 
a quiet, matter-of-fact way that astonished 
me—but who can gauge the strength and 
tenderness of a mother’s heart? Her face 
looked worn and tired, as though she had 
known sleepless nights. “We are hurrying 
on things,” she continued, “because Rex’s 
great friend, Gilbert Danvers, is going out 
in the Corunna , and Rex wants to go with 
him; and of course we have heaps to 
do.” 

When I carried these strange tidings to 
Marquise, she Said nothing; but the next 
day she went down alone to the Dower 
House. 

I never knew what passed between her 
and Mrs. Compton; they were both strong- 
willed, resolute women and more than once 
there had been friction between them. I 
longed to question Marquise, but she avoided 
me and shut herself up in her room on her 
return : I think she did not wish me to know 
how much she suffered. 

Once, some days later, when I had stayed 
up late to finish a book, and was creeping 
past her door, I heard a low sob, and as I 
opened it softly l heard her say, “ Oh, Rex, 
how can you be so cruel, when I never meant 
to hurt you ! Oh, Rex, dear Rex, come back 
to me!” I closed the door, and went to my 
own room to pray for them both. 
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This is a sad story,—ah, yes, if this life 
were all! But, as I often tell Marquise, I 
think one of the joys of Paradise will be solving 
the old difficult problems that perplexed us 
here; it will all seem so easy, so clear, up 
there. “No more pain.” Well, surely that 
means no more mistakes, no more pitiful mis¬ 
understandings to sever honest hearts! I 
have such beautiful thoughts sometimes ; they 
seem to come to me like birds of strange 
plumage from a distant country and to bear 
me away on their wings—what does it matter, 
a little disappointment, a passing trouble, in 
this life, when there are millions of peaceful 
years before us in eternity? 

Rex never came to the Manor House 
to say goodbye, though he wrote me a kind 
letter, with a loving message to his old play¬ 
mate. Poor boy, he should have come ; that 
was his mistake! 

The evening before Rex sailed, Marquise 
refused Sir Rupert. I could not help crying 
with joy when she told me; and to my 
surprise she said nothing on earth would 
have induced her to marry him. “ There is 
only one man that a woman can marry,” she 
said calmly. And then I knew that she cared 
for Rex. 

My story has a sad ending. I mean sad in 
a human sense, for of course we shall know 

better some day. 

It was only a skirmish in 
Rhodesia, a brush with the 
natives. A young officer 


and a handful of men had been sent off up 
country to protect the home of a settler who 
had been threatened. There were women and 
children in the settlement, and Lieutenant 
Danvers had orders to bring them back to 
Buluwayo. During the night their laager was 
attacked, and through the long, dark hours 
the gallant little band fought desperately in 
defence of their helpless charges. 

When morning broke their assailants 
slunk away into the bush, leaving their dead 
behind them. When Lieutenant Danvers 
called over his men, two were missing— 
one, the corporal, had been badly wounded 
and was dying. But it was some time 
before they found Trooper Rex Compton. 

One of the children discovered him at 
last—lying a little way off, under a bush, as 
though he had crawled thither in search of 
water. At first they thought he was asleep, 
and tried to wake him; but they soon found 
out their mistake. There was a smile on his 
face that his mother would have loved to see, 
and in his dead hand was a letter he had 
drawn from his breast. 

I read it afterwards, though it was nearly 
illegible from the dark stains that had soaked 
the paper. 


At fir«t they thought be was asleep. 
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“ Dear Rex, —Why have you misunder¬ 
stood me so ? I never meant to be unkind. 
Do you not know whom it is that I really 
love—not Sir Rupert—no. Come back to 
me, Rex, for I want you. 

“ Your own loving Marquise.” 

“ My darling,” I said to Marquise, through 
a mist of tears, “ be comforted. Rex had your 
letter; when he died with that smile on his 
lips he knew that you loved him. Oh, my 
dear, when you meet there will be nothing to 
explain. You have made everything clear 
here.” 

Marquise still lives in the old 
Manor House alone, with me. 

Mrs. Compton has come back to 
the Dower House. 

Marquise often tells me that 
she will never marry. In youth 
one says such things. But I do 
not believe her. I am an optimist, 
and like to prophesy smooth 
things; and then — Colonel 
Stewart is such a constant 
visitor. 

I like Douglas Stewart. He 
is a brave soldier and a honest 
man, and he loves Marquise with 
a man’s strength; he loves her, 
not only for her beauty, but for 
her sadness and pure, sweet 
womanliness. 

One day, I know it well, he 
will ask her to marry him, and 
then she will tell him about Rex. 

He will be very patient with her, 
and wait, and by-and-by she will 


look to him for comfort, and all will be right 
between them. So I am not sad when I 
think of Marquise. Sorrow has taught her 
much; to Mrs. Compton she is as a dear 
daughter. 

“Anne, when I see my boy I shall tell 
him how good Marquise has been to me for 
his sake,” the childless widow said to me one 
day. And when I repeated this speech to 
Marquise, a lovely smile crossed her face. 

“ Dear Rex ! ” she said softly; and there 
were tears in her eyes. “ I am glad that 
Rex’s mother loves me!” 
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O UR theme is the old one, which is yet 
ever radiantly new. But let it not be 
supposed that it is our object in these pages to 
merely set forth, from month to month, what is, 
and what will be, worn in the way of dress 
feminine. We do not intend to go from one 
shop-window to the other, and then tamely 
transfer to paper a stereotyped description of 
what we have seen there. No ! We mean to 
attack the immortal topic from a different point 
of view, and one, we will venture to say, that 
will be less commonplace. We want to 
define the subtle charms, so oft unrecorded, 
which in reality form all the attractions of 
woman’s dress; to point out the nameless graces 
hidden by floating robes which in themselves 

are the embodiment of beauty ; to show-but 

let us nail our colours to the mast at once, and 
declare that England is not the land of perfect 
dressing. We will, however, mitigate this bold 
assertion by admitting that just of late the 
leaders of Fashion and Society have taken 
the example ever set them by their French 
sisters and to their own good taste added 
a welcome addition of French chic and 
daintiness. 

r 

And it is this very daintiness and a study of 
detail that the majority of Englishwomen miss 
in their attire, and which lead to the examples 
of startling incongruity that meet our view 
at the very smartest of gatherings. For 
example, a Douc£t frock is occasionally seen 
in company with boots and gloves of the 
sternly hygienic order ; and perhaps the hat 
bearing the magic touch of Meyer or Vi rot will 
be placed at an impossible and terrible angle 
and be given its finishing touch by a fourpence 
three-farthings veil of unbecoming mesh, drawn 


in wrinkly masses over the ears, instead of 
being gathered coquettishly under the chin. 
A sensible, or, worse still, a “serviceable’’ glove 
in a rabid shade of tan will ofttimes appear from 
under a fascinating sleeve of tender grey or a 
snowy white crepe de chine. Dear sisters of 
Albion, attend, we implore you, to detail and 
effect, as a whole and not as a part. You may or 
may not be able to have as many or as expensive 
frocks or hats as you deem necessary ; then let 
those you do possess be as artistically simple 
as possible, and spend all your substance on 
such minor fripperies as gloves, and shoes, 
stockings, veils, and lingerie. 

r 


We trust we may, without offending the 
susceptibilities of the longcloth- and Jaeger- 
inclined species of the British Matron, dwell 
upon the all-importance of this last-named 
subject; for that it is sadly neglected from a 
point of beauty is often the case. In days of 
long ago—in the reign of excellent Queen Bess, 
for instance —the ladies of England adored their 
silken hose. How Elizabeth, from all accounts, 
revelled in her present of a pair ! Would lovely 
and too-much-loved Mary of Scotland have 
broken so many hearts, to the everlasting 
enmity of woman, if she had exchanged her 
dainty cambrics and laces for clothing of the 
“ sensible ” order ? But this fair and hapless 
feminine had been a denizen of the brilliant 
Court of France, where, in matter of beauty, 
dress was always half a century in advance of 
our own ; yet we caught its charm, and felt its 
influence, in the days of the Stuarts, whose 
glowing beauties understood the fascinations to 
be found in airy muslins and laces, in the frou 
frou of the silken petticoat, and the click-clack 
of the high-heeled shoe. 
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It was the wave of stem Puritanism that 
dulled the song of the poets and the harp of the 
singer. It was beneath this wave that women- 
kind thought good of the maxim that beauty 
was a snare, and adopted unlovely longcloth 
and heavy linen, instead of fair lawn and lace, 
thereby sacrificing half their charms. 


who persistently wore hygienic underwear and 
a divided skirt ? Familiarity breeds contempt, 
and when a woman dispenses with the subtle 
mystery which should ever cling around her, 
she loses her power and influence. It should 
be her proud privilege to appear the embodi¬ 
ment of dainty charm, and, in her delicate 



Night-gown in fine French white batiste, trimmed with cream Valenciennes. 


We venture to ask why garments of grace 
and elegance should be considered indicative 
of much that is unholy and wicked ? If wicked¬ 
ness can appreciate loveliness and refinement, 
surely it may be taken as a blessed sign, a 
yearning for higher things. Could the artist 
or poet invoke divine inspiration and creation 
of “ Fancy’s brightest form’’ out of the woman 


way, arouse the fast-decaying chivalry of the 
age, the decline of which may be much 
attributed to the screeching sisterhood whose 
characteristics are lack of corsets and the 
adoption of “ sensible ” boots. It seems utterly 
bourgeoise to adorn one's outer self with fine 
feathers, and yet wear quite the reverse under¬ 
neath. 
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Of course there are a few of us who are 
impervious enough to this ever-changing climate 
to be able to utterly despise woven garments. 
But there is no necessity for hideousness to 
dwell with these, for nowadays they can be 
disguised beyond recognition with all kinds of 
fripperies in the shape of lace, and silken 
ribbons, if we choose to spare a little trouble and 
thought upon them. Then silk woven underwear 
is quite lovely, and, from an economical point 
of view, wears excellently; and if we want 
warmth, we find it in this. Silk or finest batiste 
should largely constitute a lady’s trousseau ; its 
trimming need in no wise be ornate, but what 
there is should be of the best. 

r 

In our illustrations we give some lingerie 
which may be considered lovely, fitting, and 
proper for fair woman's wear. 

r 

And now does our pen insensibly glide into 
the realm of the tea-gown, that happy and 
glorious creation which “age cannot wither or 
custom stale ” It is a subject upon which the 
most unimaginative might wax eloquent. We 
have thought the matter over, and now declare 



Silk Zenana Dressing Jacket in palest pink and white, 
lined pale pink silk, trimmed with white lace and 
pink ribbon. 



Night gown in pale mauve silk with two deep frills 
of white chiffon edged with lace, double cuffs to 
correspond. 


that it is this garment poets and artists should 
choose in which to clothe their fair divinities— 
that is, if modern dress and the romantic may 
be preserved. Clinging folds and soft outlines 
should be becoming to all styles of womanhood, 
and indeed are ; to the tall and graceful figure 
they add a subtle attraction and dignity varying 
and dangerous, and treble the fascinations of 
her of slender, childlike form. 

r 

The woman who knows not how to appreciate 
the poetry of the tea-gown is either “emanci¬ 
pated,” and therefore not worth troubling over, 
or has yet to live and learn, in order to taste the 
joys of feminine success. It is true that there be 
moralists of the hour, in the way of antiquated 
fashion-writers and others, who dwell on the 
defects of the tea-gown, affirming that it must 
bring in its train (that very delightful, billowy, 
frou/rou-'ing train) all sorts of immoralities ; but 
beauty-lovers of the day laugh at such absurd 
notions, and are right when they declare that it 
is a joy for ever. 

r 

It will be noticed that the worshipper of 
pretty lingerie will also be a devotee of the 
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tea-gown, and consider such a garment indis¬ 
pensable to her wardrobe. In a cotton dress a 
pretty woman may look charming, in tailor-made 
gowns delightful, in evening dress regal; but in 
a tea-gown she will appear just “ adorable ”—and 
what more can a woman want to be ? Then as 
women we speak, and let us say that the 
tea-gown shall have no end. 


BUT when we speak of this ideal attire we do 
not mean that “ useful ” garment of yore, that 
was a cross between a “tidy ” and a “handsome” 
dressing-gown, but a real picture-frock, guiltless 
of boring, lacing, or stiffening, free from every 
trace of severity, clinging to the figure and 
accentuating its loveliest outlines. We give 
one sketch of a commendable specimen, and 
will further try, by word-pictures, to portray one 
of these idealistic garments. Fashioned of 
purest white, its material was entirely cripe de 
chine. From a transparent yoke of old Spanish 
lace fell the folds back and front; at the former 
they crossed, and hung in the form of a double 
Watteau, held in by a chain of pearl passe¬ 
menterie. Stoles of this beauteous trimming fell 
from the yoke in front, and the sleeves were in 
three puffs, with Spanish lace insertions. With 
this were donned the daintiest of white silk shoes, 
embroidered in pearls, with the highest Louis 
XV. heels. 

? 

A velvet tea-gown, with the further adorn¬ 
ment of a soft, fur-like chinchilla, or sable, can be 
exceedingly lovely ; but unless the wearer be 
very slight and tall she would usually appear 
overwhelmed by its weight. We did, however, 
note a very pretty woman, of somewhat medium 
stature, wearing, with great effect, a black 
velvet tea-gown. This was what would be de¬ 
scribed as a triumph of art. Cut low in the 
front, it was outlined by a narrow band of 
chinchilla. The sleeves of “angel” type, were 
also bound with the silver fur, which fell in 
delicious contrast against a lovely lining of 
white satin and foaming masses of chiffon. 
Stoles of old lace and chinchilla went over each 
shoulder and hung to the hem of the skirt, back 
and front. This last 
was made tight-fitting 
and almost like a 
princess robe, the waist¬ 
line being distinguished 
by a very narrow 
denture of gold and 
turquoise. Heavy folds 
at the back fell from 
each shoulder, showing 
glimmerings of white 
satin as the wearer 
moved, and giving a 
Court-train effect. 


Tea-gown in palest ean-de-nil Oriental satin, outlined with bands of turquoise 
mirrored velvet; "angel” sleeves, trimmed with cream Mechlin lace. 


Closely akin to the 
tea-gown, but certainly 
not its equal, either in 
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youthfulness or beauty, comes the tea or matinte 
jacket. When we are obliged to keep to our 
bed, a pretty wrap of this description must be 
reckoned indispensable ; but do, by all means, 
let its beauty appeal to the eye as well as its 
usefulness, not forgetting to add to it a lace 
fichu , or hood, to be worn over the head. 

How much less tedious a long illness can be 
made to oneself and to one’s friends, by the 
exercise of a little harmless, and indeed com¬ 
mendable, vanity. The days when we were 
expected to receive the doctor in the homeliness 
of red or pink flannel dressing-jackets, modestly 
embellished with some such adornment as 
scolloped frills and feather-stitchings, are now 
vanished, and the fashionable physician would 
receive quite a shock at seeing a fair patient so 
garmented. And it is not altogether a matter of 
expenditure, after all. A piece of delicate silk or 
satin, left over from an evening gown, with a 
few yards of light lace, can be knocked up by a 
clever maid into a charming little jacket, with 
but very little trouble. Some of the prettiest 
to be seen just now are made in accordion- 
pleated silk, knotted up in the front in a 
picturesque fichu -like arrangement, edged 
round with lace, with loose, hanging sleeves. 

r 

Another one we venture to describe, but 
all in pure white—not that “fitted to the shape,” 
but fashioned, every bit, in white accordion- 
pleated crSpe de chine , on the front and sleeves 
cascade upon cascade of billowy ruffles, and 
worn over a little white silk skirt, edged with 
flounces of lace. A woman of dignity and 
grace would prove a divine inspiration in such 
a garment ; for white, nowadays, is not typical 
of girlhood—but more of this later on. 

r 

As chilly hours draw near we may be 
permitted to turn to Zenana-cloth for some 
items of our lingerie —to wit, dressing-gowns, 
jackets, or petticoats ; but it goes without saying 
that to escape the stigma of the term " sensible,” 
and pourtray the daintiness required, these 
garments must be lined with silks of fairest 
texture and hue, and profusely trimmed with 
laces and chiffon . But for the hour when 
the cup of scandal and comfort circulates — 
five o’clock tea-time—how delightful are the 
creations designed for us by the incomparable 
French modiste ! 

r 

The pompadour, or, as we prefer to call it, 
quaint Dolly Varden patterned silk, with a deep 


collar of velvet and falling lace swathed across 
the figure in front, and finishing with a lace 
basque and coat-tails of velvet, can be wildly 
becoming, while daintiness and distinction is 
earned by another, carried out in a seraphic 
shade of pale blue, with fluffy vest of white 
crepe de chine , and deep collar and bands of * 
black satin, lightened by the now adored paste 
buttons of one’s grandmothers. 

r 

But, however infinitely more charming a 
woman must be to herself and her surroundings 
when clothed in these idealistic garments, there 
must always be the time when she has to brave 
a sterner apparel. So imbued are we with the 
desire for the poetical in feminine dress, that we 
would fain think of lovely woman attired ever 
in raiment whose key-note is beauty; but, alas ! it 
is not always May, and despite our best 
inclinations we must be practical occasionally, 
and let the tailor assert his rights. For him, 
now is the time and hour; but the woman 
endowed with true feminine art will contrive to 
wear her tweed and cloth and serge with as 
distinctive grace, if not quite so becomingly, as 
her fal-lals of silk, chiffon , and muslin. 

It must be admitted, too, that winter clothing 
brings certain compensating joys in its train. 
Who can deny the attractions of rich furs and 
velvets ? Of their dignified charms whole reams 
might be written. But it must not be forgotten 
that these very charms are apt to verge into 
the vulgar if not studied with care. 

? 

Velvet and furs, put on merely to look as if 
the wearer’s one desire in donning them is to 
exhibit a certain amount of solid wealth upon 
her back, is always a sight for satire. The 
extremely important and self-satisfied newly 
titled dame who rolls past in a well-appointed 
carriage, clothed in richest velvets and sables, 
which represent the outlay of many hundreds, 
can be easily eclipsed in style by an apparently 
less fortunate sister, nattily gowned in blue 
serge, who steps out of a *bus ; but the blue 
serge has been cut by a master hand, and the 
foot that mounted the ’bus stair is Arab-arched, 
and encased in a boot which defies criticism. 
Another point to consider in the wearing of 
furs is their suitability and becomingness as 
applied to varying styles of face. The skins 
which kind nature has provided for the adorn¬ 
ment of frivolous woman are in themselves 
intrinsically lovely, from golden sable to jetty 
caracule ; but one will be, sometimes, infinitely 
more becoming than the other. Sable becomes 
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the brunette, chinchilla the blonde, and cara- to wear velvet coats as unto the manner 

cule either blonde or brunette, if the complexion born is indeed fortunate—long black velvet 

be clear and rosy. Then as to sealskin ; its pelisses, trimmed with tremendous collars 

dusky richness is universally attractive, more of chinchilla, and lined with white satin. 



Walking costume in dark green cloth, trimmed caracole, front of jewelled lace embroidery: 
Gainsborough hat in black velvet. 


especially as it can bear further adornment it 
desired, in either sable or chinchilla. 

r 

In a word, then, the walking dress of to-day 
can in many cases be lovely. She who can afford 


For daintiness in linings nothing excels 
white satin or moirt\ and short, tight-fitting 
double-breasted etons in fur and velvet are 
still in Fashion’s good books, while in 
silk or caracule they are extremely becoming 
also. 
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In cloth dresses, for morning and afternoon 
wear, we have the loose straight coats, or 
bolero jackets to show full vests, and enormously 
wide waistbands in silk or velvet, coming down 
to points in front, and completed at the back 
by a bow or rosette of the same. 

r 

A somewhat pretty French frock we noticed, 
which bore with it the tinge of originality, 
which is the key-note of success, was created in 
a rough green canvas. The skirt was plain, 
with the exception of the lining in shot blue 
silk, the over-skirt and under-skirt being 
separate : the latter showed three or four frills 
of the silk, while the former was ornamented 
with a narrow ruching of black silk braid all 
the way round. The rest seemed to consist 
almost entirely of endless folds of lace held in 
place by a very wide jewelled belt. The short 
bolero cutaway jacket was trimmed round with 
a frill of the silk about three inches in width, and 
on the coat itself was a small running pattern in 
braid. The sleeves were commendably plain, 
with the exception of silk frills hanging over 
the hand. 

r 

Plain cloth, like good wine, needs no support 
of its merits. A cloth gown in pale mauve was 
chic , made up with a tight-fitting coat buttoning 
down the front with flat mohair buttons, its only 
trimming being found in a huge rolled collar 
and big revers of very dark Russian sable, 
while narrow brown braid bound the edge of 
the basque and cuffs. 

r 

Next month we intend to touch on the 
absolutely tailor-made gown, a severe subject, 
which it will be our aim to handle with as much 
lightness as possible. At a shooting party up 
North, however, we noted several smart gowns 
in reddy tweed, and others with dashes of 
Danish red skilfully administered, which were 
admirable in effect. Let us at once say, too, 
that leather is decidedly passJe in connection 
with tailor-mades, and will soon be considered 
bad form. We are to braid our serges ; but 
oh! the horror of cheap ornamentation in 
this way ! We will be more discursive later 
on, after a chat with an eminent tailor on 
this subject. 


And now to approach the topic of millinery, 
which of matters feminine is perhaps as adorable 
as any other. A hat or a bonnet, in the hands 
of a clever woman, may be made to typify a 
whole gamut of emotions, and show the varying 
phases of the feminine mind as clearly as the 
tell-tale mirror reflects the face and form. 
Despite all assertions to the contrary, the high- 
crowned hat is not in the first rank of fashion ; 
and we may also take it for granted that for 
general wear the medium-sized hat will be 
most popular. 

r 

With tailor-made gowns, white Homburg 
hats seem a little commonplace, but in reality 
are very smart, as are also white felt, worn 
well tilted over the eyes. The chapeau , how¬ 
ever, for the woman with means and appearance 
to wear it properly, will be the ever-lovely 
cavalier shape, copied almost identically from 
those worn in the days of the second Charles, 
the hat with wide, graceful, curving brim, and 
rich, drooping plumes fastened with antique 
paste clasps. But headgear of this description, 
to prove a success, must be of the loveliest 
materials, with a wearer to match, and there¬ 
fore will retain that happy exclusiveness which 
makes one of its charms. 

r 

A POINT of interest in new millinery is, that 
black hats will be much adopted for bridesmaids’ 
wear, in many cases with considerable ad¬ 
vantage. It is the rule, we know, for Fashion 
writers to rave over white for wedding wear, 
but bridesmaidens attired in this frequently fail 
to hit the mark of attraction, and contrive to 
look only insipid. We go so far as to say that 
nowadays white is perfect for children s wear. 
But one does not realise its fascinations unless 
worn by the woman whose beauty and dignity 
are accomplished facts. 

r 

The charms of the white tea-gown are un¬ 
deniable, but we should not dress the ingenue 
just escaped from schoolroom thrall in this, but 
rather put it on the beautiful young matron. 
Perhaps our modem novelists and poets are 
responsible for this feeling ; for what modern 
heroine is ever a bread-and-butter miss, and 
loves or sorrows in anything but a gown of 
white ? 
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ANY years ago I 
said, in my “Art 
of Decoration,” 
the English are 
not an artistic 
people. They 
are not amongst 
the nations 
whose sense of 
grace is so strong, so dominant, that every¬ 
thing they touch, every material they employ, 
becomes beautiful without effort, almost without 
reason—but the English are an appreciative 
people. They recognise what is good when 
they see it . . . give them a little time ; . . . 
and they go for what is good with an earnest¬ 
ness and force which have a beauty of their 
own, and, like trained muscles under a satin 
skin, give a new value to the undulating line. 


r 


It is very difficult to me to write on questions 
of art, which is the science of Beauty, and 
includes its delineation, without imparting a 
sort of moralising tone which must certainly 
appear to some of my more innocent readers 
quite fantastic. My editor exhorts me not to 
be too strenuous—and strenuous I will not be ; 
but before I deal with the details which make 
the home beautiful, such as the walls, the 
ceiling, the draperies, the flooring, and all the 
delightful adjuncts, I want to put domestic art 
on a right basis, the noble basis which it 
occupies for me, and to show that the moral 
effect which beautiful surroundings have on 
the mind arises from curves and colours pos¬ 
sessing, in a way, veritable moral qualities. 


HAWEIS. 

The common expression M character,” as applied 
to schools of art, proves how universally this 
has been felt. This once understood, I shall 
take the component parts in their order, and 
leave the intelligent or unintelligent reader to 
do her own moralising. 

C 

It appears clear that national art reflects the 
national temper. In those countries, such as 
the Persian, Indian, Celtic, where the art is 
made up of the undulating line, smooth and 
yielding curves, and soft colouring with points 
of metallic lustre (I speak quite generally), the 
native mind is as devious and involved as the 
designs of the shawl that enwraps him, and the 
carpet he kneels on. He is courteous, melli¬ 
fluous ; he has his own occult views of truth 
and honesty ; to your Western intelligence, one 
side of his mind never seems quite like the 
other side, and you never quite know how the 
pattern will come out; yet he is not without 
intenor force, soft as are his outlines, for the 
Asiatic mind nurses the most vehement powers 
of cruelty when provoked, and endurance w'hen 
his dander is up. 

r 

In those countries where the art is made up 
rather of the straight line, the national manners 
are frequently bluff, direct, uncompromising, 
“ rude.” We have to use the same words for 
the character, and for the sounds and gestures 
expressing it, which are, in fact, the “ manners.” 
Anyhow, you know what they mean, and you 
cannot misunderstand. The connection be¬ 
tween art and morals is at once obvious ; and a 
new dignity is given to art, the study of it 
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becomes infinitely more interesting and more 
worthy, when we remember this. The spirit 
has many languages, many gestures in which to 
reveal itself, and lines and colours are a script, 
a gesture, as are music, rhyme, the dance, 
domestic habits, even handwriting ; and they 
tell a story not always intelligible on the surface, 
but descriptive d plusieurs Stages. How natural 
it is, then, that our decorative entourage , the 
ornaments that we love best, should be our 
own, not superimposed by the upholsterer who 
wants us to like what he has got for sale ! 
How necessary that this entourage should ex¬ 
press the best that is in us, and not the worst! 
The house we live in is the open book of our 
life, which we write willy-nilly ; and our furniture, 
our dress, our habits in the household, are the 
hieroglyphics along the page. When 1 said 
the English are not artistic (horrid term ! but 
there is no other in use) I admitted that the 
English character never puts courtesy above 
necessity. Look at their chairs ! 

r 

But when I said the English are appreciative 
of good art, I was remembering—yes, indeed, 
with love and pride—the solid integrity of the 
English nature, which (however shy, and bluff 
because of the shyness) is at heart generous and 
habitually just. Is it not because they are so 
just, because they soon learn to see the good 
points in persons, habits, administrations, foreign 
to their own, that the English have so often and 
so eagerly sought to assimilate classic, Gothic, 
Oriental fashions ? The assimilation has never 
quite “ come off,” but they have tried—glance 
down the vista of old English manners and 
customs. And is it not because they are rustic, 
simple by nature, not complex in needs or in 
vision, like certain other nations, that they don’t 
create an art of their own ? I think so. If 
English students would look beyond the surface 
of the arts they borrow, if they would take art 
seriously—or no ; that sounds strenuous, and I 
apologise —if they would recognise art as a 
moral force, and then select, and adopt, the 
noble points of foreign involuntary expression, 
whilst adhering to the noble points of their own 
—soften, in fact, the straight line and strengthen 
the waved one - some of them could build up in 
England a school of art as fine as the world 
ever saw. 

r 

I repeat, sotne of them. Who wants to inter¬ 
fere with that liberty of the subject which must, 
and shall be, respected ? Who wants to deprive 
the vicious man of his vicious art, or prevent the 

VOL. I. 


vulgar man from enjoying a thoroughly vulgar 
house ? Unjustifiable ! Or the vulgar woman— 
1 believe there are some—let her have her 
imitation tambourines with Cologne Cathedral 
printed on them, and her drain-pipe umbrella- 
stand painted with roses, of course, if she wants 
the drain-pipes in the drawing-room or sees a 
comforting connection between roses and 
umbrellas. Only let people do as they like in 
art-matters, and “stand to their guns,” and 
they will soon see if the position can be justified. 
Nothing but this moral liberty has created the 
great art-schools—the Egyptian, the Greek, the 
various Oriental, the Norman, the French, 
the Swiss, and is creating the American. Do 
as you like as far as ever you can do it without 
depriving others of a like privilege, and the 
results will soon be apparent in pleasure, or in 
pain, or in dulness, or in jesting, which is not 
convenient; and there we have high art, horrors, 
the negation of art, and the grotesque ! 



FTER vindicating the 
ethics, I must say one 
word on the origin 
of art! And as I often 
fondly think that civi¬ 
lised ethics might gain 
something by closer 
study of wild animal life 
(of which more anon), so I believe the only 
successful and lasting forms of decoration are 
based on the modest example of the silent king¬ 
dom—vegetable life. Not silent, quite, since 
“their voices are heard amongst them,’’ like 
the voices of the stars—but very quiet, gentle, 
and persistent ! 

The tree, with its arching boughs, upturned 
or downturned, and draped with foliage, teaches 
us how to build a house. The wild flower, with 
its exquisite balance and apex of supreme 
bloom, tells us the secret of a perfectly built 
human figure. The solid base, the tapering 
stem, indicates the only form of limb tolerable 
to the eye. The broken cliff-side, with inter¬ 
section of sparkling stream and purple wood, is 
the tutor of the most successful garden—not the 
confectioner’s shop or the Brussels carpet manu¬ 
factory. And the tapestry of the cropped moor- 
side,—the grassy bank supported by the roots 
of trees ; the slabs of stratified rocks —were 
the first parents of the chair and the bedstead 
and the staircase, of wall and floor coverings with 
which we try to call light into dark places, just 
as the changing skies above the boughs were 
the first and happiest ceiling. In our most 
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beautiful moments we can never get away from 
nature, and the nearer we approach the laws of 
the Architect of the universe - the oldest of the 
old masters—the better are our designs and the 
happier our mental impressions. 

r 

Do you see how 1 am going to apply these 
principles ? They are applicable to every 
department and every detail of domestic 
ornament, and I shall show how they apply 
to walls, domes, doors, dados, to chairs, chests, 
cupboards ; to the table to whose sacred 
mahogany so many sweet and so many suffering 
associations cling, where so many hospitable 
feelings arise and so many convenient and 
unjustifiable bargains are concluded ; to the 
oriel window, where beauty leans out and says 
things to Romeo, and to the bed where she so 
frequently sleeps ungracefully—sleeps long and 
loud—because we are not an artistic people in 
our bedrooms. I shall show you Beauty 
adorning, fortifying her charms upon a sym¬ 
pathetic background, and Beauty destroying 
her chances on one that is unsympathetic, and 
even hostile. I shall indicate the relation of the 
face to the clothes, and of the clothes to the 
walls, as all component parts of the home. 

r 

The furniture of our dwellings, on which we 
lavish so many good intentions and spend so 
much money, is not always very kind to us in 
the end, like other offspring, and there is always 
the candid friend to tell us it is our own fault ; we 
have been too hasty, or too easily persuaded, 
and not firm enough, or too ignorant—which is 
sure to be true; and I shall prove, in some cases, 
the candid friend. I shall be very faithful with 
my readers ! And after I have exhorted them, 
reproved, threatened, explained, and even 
exemplified,—why, every Briton has this proud 
privilege : she need not, therefore, do a single 
thing that she did not mean to do all along. 

r 

Yet, when I think of what our houses, like 
our clothes, might be ; what they sometimes 
actually are ; what a sense of repose and comfort 
might reign where now the walls look as if they 
had been papered by the foul fiend, and the 
curtains and cornices hung up by wild beasts ; 
what an inspiriting influence might sparkle forth 
with a little intelligence, and how very little extra 
money, in a chamber now of horrors, and as 
depressing as a den of thieves ; how gracefully 
our rooms might lead out of each other, when 
at present they are nothing but a congeries of 
square boxes, with holes cut in them in the 


cheapest way, just like the back-door that lets 
out the harmless necessary cat; what a rich 
chord or at least a delicate arpeggio of colour 
and courtesy might direct, might lure, might 
lead us from wing to wing, from floor to 
floor, if we did but know what courtesy in 
furnishing meant, what a “ scheme of colour ” 
meant—(which people are always talking about 
and never understand) —rather than those dark 
and crabbed corridors where you think of 
beetles; and the dreadful, dreadful British 
stairs ; and our faithful old friend the excruci¬ 
ating British draught ! . . . I have visited many 
fashionable houses where 1 could have cried with 
fear as I felt my grim way up the first sepulchral 
flight—who knew what kitten I should tread on, 
what false step would break my neck ? 1 have 

dined at noble mansions where it takes three 
flights and a headache to get to the drawing¬ 
room ; and in these houses, somehow, one always 
arrives late and makes lifelong enemies—and 
yet one cannot help it. I remember once 
spending an evening under the glare of a virago 
hostess who was proud of her electric light and 
her pianoforte and her fire as of the infernal 
regions—where every one was striving and 
crowding to get away from that light and that 
fire, that premature fire, and that pianoforte,— 
and no one could ; and the “ music raged, and 
the fire raged, and my head raged, and so did 
every one’s ; and she censured me and them for 
looking pale and dull. We did look dull - we 
were ; we endured in silence, but not joy ; and 
at last one lady had to confess that that fire had 
given her a headache. And the Amazonian 
hostess - of course she was a bishopess - merely 
said, in surprise, “ Really 1 ** and had not a 
notion she was to blame. 

r 

Well, such active examples of ill furnishing 
and ill-treating are happily rare ; but passive 
examples constantly shorten the lives of sensi¬ 
tive beings, such as artists and those in whom 
the aesthetic or perceptive sense is great. I 
want people to feel that the culture of Beauty 
about us, upon us, and in us, is not idle ; it is 
more than a pleasant and selfish titillation ; it 
is one of the minor duties to our fellow- 
creatures, seeing that it is a duty to make 
others happy if they are willing to be made so, 
and because the mental impression of Beauty is 
happy. And by way of illustrating my meaning, 
I shall next month enter into detail. 
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I S it really the Great World I wonder: this 
little, restless circle of Society in which I 
live and move and have my being, and of which 
I am now to write ? One is fain to think so ; 
or else whence this ceaseless striving to be 
among us, even when not of us ? Whence this 
interest which is taken in our sayings and our 
doings ? Whence this insatiable curiosity to 
know everything about us which grows ever 
from what it feeds on? Whence this pitiless 
search-light which lays bare every detail of our 
lives? Of a truth we must be the Great World, 
or why do we fill such a prominent place in the 
public eye ? And yet—I have dreamt of a 
Great World in which all the men did great 
deeds and all the women thought noble 
thoughts; a world wherein all things were 
pure, lovely, and of good report, and in which 
nothing that was mean; or little, or paltry, found 
a place. And this world is not ours. 

r 

But do not mistake me. I am not one of 
those who, knowing nothing of Society, seek to 
convey the impression that they are in it by 
abusing it and holding its follies up to contempt 
and derision. 1 have no desire to play the part 
of a female Asmodeus; the rble is all too common 
nowadays, and, I may add, all too popular. 
Many like to know the weaknesses of prominent 
personages— it consoles them for their own in¬ 
feriority ; but such persons must not come to 
me. When writing of those whom I know, 1 
shall be— 

“To their virtues always kind. 

To their faults a little blind*'; 

for, knowing the sycophants, and parasites, and 
tuft-hunters, by whom they are surrounded, my 
wonder is that our leaders of Society are so 


good. But 1 will go further than this faint 
praise ; for I know that the grandes dames who 
are the real leaders of Society are above re¬ 
proach, in manner, in conduct, and in all the 
virtues which go to make up the perfect woman 
in any rank of life. And these great ladies, be 
it understood, are those who lead and give the 
tone to Society ; and by Society I do not mean 
thrt vulgar, pushing herd which seeks to buy 
its way from house to house—mere hucksters in 
Vanity Fair-but that other world of the well¬ 
born and gently bred, where chivalry and 
courtesy are not yet dead, and where the golden 
rule of noblesse oblige still holds good. 

: r 

“Is there such a world?” the scoffer asks 
who has been surfeited with “ Society ” novels 
(so called) and fictitious “Society” descriptions 
of the “smart ” set. I answer “Yes” unhesita¬ 
tingly. We have only to call to mind the 
names of the ladies who are the recognised 
leaders of Society. I don’t mean the wives of 
the nouveaux riches , of the haute Juiverie , or 
of the Anglicised Americans who are always 
advertising themselves and their parties in the 
newspapers These may entertain Society, 
amuse and feed it, but they will never lead it. 
That remains with those who have the right, 
and who care to exercise that right. Who are 
they? To answer this we have only to recall 
the names of the great ladies who have enter¬ 
tained considerably of late years, and whose 
houses are known as places where one meets all 
that is best in Society to-day. It is a fairly 
numerous list, and 1 cannot, within the limit 
allotted to me, enumerate them all; but the 
following stand out pre-eminent as grandes dames 
to the finger-tips : the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Londonderry, 
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Lady Cadogan, Lady Ilchester, and Lady 
Ellesmere. With one exception—that of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, who was the daughter 
of Comte d’Alten of Hanover—these ladies 
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The Duchess of Devonshire. 

are the daughters of some of the proudest of 
our English peers. They have not merely 
reached the ranks of the aristocracy through 
marriage, like many of our peeresses, but the 
world in which they move has been theirs from 
their birth. When, therefore, we talk of Society 
we naturally look to them, and others like them, 
as its true representatives and leaders. 

r 

The Duchess of Buccleuch’s parties are 
perhaps the most exclusive in London. Some 
people say she is too exclusive, but 1 do not 
think so. It is surely something to have one 
house into which the millionaire—if he have no 
other recommendation but his millions—cannot 
force his way. And the Duchess is to be com¬ 
mended for the careful way in which she guards 
her invitations, especially her invitations to men 
who wish to come to her balls. Many hostesses 
are only too glad to get men who dance from 
anywhere, and freely grant invitations for their 
friends’ friends. Not so the Duchess of 
Buccleuch. She simply refuses to send invita¬ 
tions—when asked for them—to any men, unless 
she knows all about them. Yet she has always 
plenty of men at her parties, and her invitations 
are eagerly sought for, even among men who 


vote dancing a bore. I must not forget to 
mention that her parties never figure in the 
papers, and are never paragraphed, or published 
with lists of the guests. Both she and the 
Duke are wholly opposed to publicity in the 
private entertaining of their friends. The 
spacious rooms of Montagu House are admir¬ 
ably adapted for receptions, especially the 
music-room. The Duchess is a stately, gracious 
woman, and, like all the Hamiltons (she w ? as a 
daughter of the first Duke of Abercorn) she 
has a high ideal of the duties of her position. 
Of her two daughters, the younger, Lady Con¬ 
stance, is curiously like the portrait of a former 
Duchess of Buccleuch, which hangs in the 
Duke’s sitting-room ; and they say she also 
resembles her in manner and disposition. An 
instance of heredity I suppose. 

? 

The Duchess of Devonshire is a very different 
woman to her Grace of Buccleuch. Perhaps it is 
her foreign blood which causes her to be without 
an atom of that chilly hauteur which one often 
secs in English ladies. She is impulsive, 
generous, and warm-hearted, and retains much of 
the peerless beauty of her youth. She was, as 
you know, the widow of a Duke of Manchester, 
and she is the grandmother of the present 
Duke. There does not exist a more devoted 
couple than the Duke and Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire ; they are absolutely united in affection, 
sympathy, and feeling : it is the perfection of 
the married state. The Duchess is the Duke’s 
right hand in many things, and she is the queen 
of hostesses. Whether she is entertaining house- 
parties at magnificent Chatsworth or any of 
the others of their numerous country seats, or 
whether she is presiding over the princely 
hospitalities of Devonshire House—political 
parties, or those to her private friends,—she is 
equally perfect as a hostess. Of course, owing 
to the Duke’s position in the Government, she 
has to entertain many at her political parties 
whom she does not know as her personal friends. 
She has made Devonshire House the political 
salon par excellence of the Unionist party. 

r 

Lady Ellesmere has been but little known 
to Society as a hostess before this year, and the 
glories of Bridgewater House, one of the really 
great mansions of London, have been seen by 
few. But with three daughters out, and three 
more arriving, so to speak, Lady Ellesmere 
bestirred herself, and Bridgewater House, last 
season, was the scene of a reception, a ball, and 
a wedding, all of which w'ere magnificently 
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done. The picture-gallery is a superb room, 
though, curiously enough, all the best pictures 
are in other parts of the house. Talking about 
her daughter’s wedding, I remember Mr. George 
Kemp, whom Lady Beatrice Egerton married, 
as a blue-eyed, curly-haired boy, who had a 
passion for cricket. And now he is married 
and in Parliament. Ay de mi / how old one 
is getting ! The Ellesmere’s country place is 
one of the most delightful houses to stay at. 
They are such a hospitable, happy, and united 
family. All the children have been so well 
brought up. Lord Brackley, the eldest son, 
is a son of whom any mother might be proud, 
and the girls are such nice girls—so clever and 
accomplished, and with charming, unaffected 
manners. 

? 

Lady Londonderry has been more or less 
of an invalid all this year, so there was not 
much gaiety at Londonderry House last season, 
except two or three dinners, though there have 
since been some house-parties at Wynyard. 
The Londonderry dinners are triumphs of the 
art of dining. I don’t mean merely in the way 
of the cuisine , though that is perfect—but in all 
the arrangements. The guests, like the wines, 
are always of the choicest brand. The right 
people are always asked to meet each other, 
and Lady Londonderry frequently follows the 
plan of having several round tables for dinner— 
each table to hold six or eight guests who will 
just suit one another, and chat all round. It 
completely does away with the stiffness and 
boredom of the ordinary dinner-party. I 
remember at the last reception Lady London¬ 
derry gave, she was unable to bear the fatigue 
of receiving her guests standing, so Lord 
Londonderry received us at the head of the 
stairs, and we then went into the room beyond, 
where Lady Londonderry greeted us, seated. 
With her splendid jewels and her regal beauty, 
she looked like a queen on her throne. 

r 

Lady Ilchester, some people say, is the 
most successful hostess in London. Certainly 
her ball at the end of the season was the ball of 
the year, and was honoured by nearly a score 
of Royalties. And then her garden-parties and 
her Sunday dinners are too delightful for words. 
At these latter functions Lady Ilchester rather 
affects literary and artistic celebrities, thus 
keeping up the traditions of Holland House, 
which in the last century was a famous intel¬ 
lectual centre. Sheridan, Brougham, Romilly, 
Princess Lieven, Madame de Stael, and many 


other luminaries of art and letters, were wont to 
pace its shady terrace and quaint, beautiful 
gardens. View it from what point we will, 
Holland House is unlike anything else in 
England, and therefore any party given there 
must gain a grace it cannot have elsewhere. 
Lady Ilchester has been quick to note this, and 
to adapt her entertainments to the spirit of the 
place. Her ready Irish wit, her warm heart, 
and her great conversational powers, add a lustre 
to her gatherings, and make her beloved by all 
who have the good fortune to know her well. 

r 

Lady Cadogan’s hospitality has chiefly 
shown itself this year in Dublin, where she has 
held an almost regal court, and has excelled in 
popularity nearly every previous Vice-Queen. 
This is saying a good deal when we remember 
the rdgimes of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and of Lady Aberdeen. Chelsea House has 
been almost closed this year, except for the 
wedding of Lady Sophie Scott, which, with the 
weddings of Lady Angela Forbes and Princess 
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Maud of Wales, made up the three great 
weddings of the season. Chelsea House, with 
its wonderful white marble hall and staircase, 
is one of the most beautiful houses in London, 
and parties there have a cachet which is all 
their own. Lady Cadogan has an admirable 
manner in receiving her guests, and a word and 
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a smile for all. I always think she is one of 
the best-dressed women in London. She has 
had her troubles like the rest of us, yet it is 
wonderful how young and handsome she looks. 
She and Lord Cadogan are a most attached 
pair, and there is nothing they delight in more 
than to steal away somewhere together, to the 
play or some other entertainment, and enjoy 
each other’s society. There is a beautiful 
picture of Lady Cadogan let into the wall of 
Lord Cadogan’s library at Chelsea House, just 
opposite his writing-table. Lord Cadogan says 
it inspires him in his labour. 

r 

N ext year will see the coming of age of the 
young Duke of Roxburghe. I hear nothing but 
good of him. He is a handsome, fine young 
fellow, and devoted to his place and everything 
connected with it. He does not care greatly 
for Society. In this he is unlike the young 
Duke of Manchester, who, by the way, is now 
nineteen, and who is devoted to dancing and to 
sport. When he is a little older his enthusiasm 
for dancing will wane I expect. That both these 
young dukes are most eligible partis goes with¬ 
out saying ; but they have not yet turned their 
thoughts to matters matrimonial. Mothers who 
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desire the strawberry leaves for their daughters 
have, no doubt, an eye on them, and they 
have probably noted also Lord Tullibardine, 
the eldest son of the Duke of Atholl, who is now 


in his twenty-fifth year. Other eligible bachelors, 
who are the heirs presumptive of dukedoms, are 
Lord Warkworth, who is twenty-five and is the 
son of Lord Percy, and grandson of the aged 
Duke of Northumberland, and Mr. Arthur 
Charles Wellesley, eldest son of Lord Arthur 
Charles Wellesley, brother of the Duke of 
Wellington, who is only just twenty. Lord 
Warkworth is a young man of ability and of a 
serious and deeply religious turn of mind. 
Those who know him prophesy great things of 
him, and he is said to be an admirable speaker ; 
but I own I was a little disappointed when I 
heard his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons. Perhaps it was because I was 
crowded in that horrid cage : it always irritates 
me to sit behind that zenana-like arrangement. 
Why do our legislators wish to screen ladies off 
like that, I wonder? It isn’t so in the House of 
Lords, and I never heard of any harm following 
there, from our being able to see and be seen. 
We should rather exercise a civilising and re¬ 
straining influence on the debate in the Lower 
House I think. I am not a “Woman’s Rights 
woman,” or whatever it is called— I don’t want to 
sit down below. But I confess I should like to 
see and hear properly from above. 

r 

I had a letter the other day from an intimate 
friend of the Princess Charles, who tells me 
that the young couple are as happy as the day 
is long and never out of one another’s company. 
The Princess gives Prince Charles one hour’s 
lesson in English every day, to perfect his 
accent, and he is rapidly mastering all our 
unpronounceable idioms and learning to speak 
English to the manner born. They have been 
sorely exercised to know where to place all their 
wedding presents. Appleton Hall won’t hold 
half of them, and to send many of them over to 
Denmark is a matter on which they have not 
made up their minds. Our beloved Princess of 
Wales is indeed happy in the marriages of her 
children. 

r 

I hear the Dudleys are looking out for a 
new house in Town. I am glad, for we all hope 
to see more of them than we have done of late. 
Lady Dudley is better, but she had very in¬ 
different health in the summer and had to spend 
most of the time resting absolutely, which she 
alternated with reading and painting, by way of 
turning her time to good account. I remember 
her as a child, when, with her sister, Miss Laura 
Gurney (now Lady Troubridge), she was living 
with her grandmother at Freshwater. After¬ 
wards she went to Lady Tavistock, now Adeline, 
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The Countess of Dndley. 

Duchess of Bedford, her mother’s first cousin, 
who brought her out, and from whose house she 
married. The late Duke of Bedford was very 
fond of her, and called her his adopted daughter. 
Even as a child Lady Dudley had the promise 
of a great beauty and that magnificent colouring 
which is one of her chiefest charms ; and she 
was always ambitious. She has the most 
lovely voice, and is very clever and accomplished 
in every way. I always think she has in her 
the making of a great hostess, and could form a 
salon. But the only political party she gave, two 
or three years ago, at Dudley House, was hardly 
a success, chiefly because the two great leaders, 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour,were 
unexpectedly summoned to Windsor, and could 
not attend. But some day we shall see Lord 
Dudley in the Cabinet, and his wife will help 
him to get there. There is nothing like a 
clever and a beautiful wife to help a man on in 
any rank of life. 

r 

Talking of the House of Dudley: how 
devoted is the friendship—to call it by no 
stronger word—which exists between Georgiana, 
Lady Dudley, and Dr. Jameson. She has 
visited him regularly in Holloway since his 
incarceration, and is making every effort to 
obtain his release. Of course, all this gives 
colour to the rumour that there is an engage¬ 
ment between them, and that they will be wed 
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as soon as Dr. Jameson comes out of prison. 
And if so, who shall sa> them nay? He is 
brave and honourable, and she is beautiful and 
good. Love matches are all too infrequent 
nowadays. But there may be nothing in it after 
all. 1 am not one of those who consider 
friendship an impossibility between man and 
woman. 

r 

During the last two months Society has been 
scattered to the uttermost ends of the earth -to 
Homburg and Norway, to the moors, to—every¬ 
where. But now people are beginning to find 
their way back to Town, though the country 
houses still claim their own. Next month 1 
hope to be able to give some fuller account of 
Society functions and personages. The names 
of other great hostesses, such as the Duchess of 
Westminster, the Duchess of Portland, Lady 
Derby, Lady Wimborne, Lady Salisbury, Lady 
Tweedmouth, Lady Lansdowne,and, many more, 
occur to me ; but 1 must speak of them later. 
All that I Have written so far is by way of intro¬ 
duction merely 
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A HUNDRED years ago the ways of the 
gentlewoman were different from those 
of the gentlewoman of to-day. Do we not 
all possess tokens of our great-grandmothers’ 
accomplishments ?—quaint little water-colour 
drawings, on vellum and velvet, of rose-buds, 
forget-me-nots, or other blossoms stiff in 
arrangement, sentimental in meaning ; their 
marvellous samplers proclaim an industrious 
girlhood ; about the china vases that have come 
down to us hang ghostly wafts of the perfume 
of pot-pourris manufactured by fair hands long 
fallen to dust; rare and voluminous letters, not 
always correctly spelt, speak of a leisurely if 
busy and perhaps narrow life ; their housewifery 
—who can doubt it, with these volumes of 
receipts handed down from mother to daughter ? 

It is always the picture of a life of which 
marriage is the central fact ; for which girlhood 
was a preparation ; and from which radiated all 
the after life’s activities and pre-occupations. 

r 

The gentlewomen of to-day are the daughters 
of an alert and self-reliant age, in which marriage 
is no longer the simple solution of every girl’s 
life ; in which strikes and speculations wreck 
fortunes every day—portionless, or next to por¬ 
tionless, unmarried women, of gentle birth and 
breeding, find themselves face to face with the 
necessity of making money ; some in order to 
keep the wolf from their doors, others towards 
supplementing a meagre income. These ladies, 
actuated by the modern spirit of independence, 
have yet nothing in common with the “ New 
Woman”—if, which we doubt, this feminine 
Frankenstein be indeed among us, waiting to 


fall upon us to our undoing. It is to meet the 
wants of women who wish to turn their accom¬ 
plishments, the advantages of their social tact 
and position, to account, that this department 
of The Lady’s Realm will devote itself. 

r 

There are two kinds of work in which women 
can show their capacity : that for which the 
highest training is required, and the lesser 
work, which, while demanding certain aptitudes, 
and punctuality and precision in its execution, 
is not yet dependent for its success upon any 
special training. It would lead only to heart¬ 
breaks and disillusions if we were to admit the 
possibility of women succeeding in art, literature, 
tuition, or other professions, without being able 
to bring into the terrible mart of competition, 
work than can hold its own with that of the 
highly trained. 

r 

To deft-fingered women of taste the various 
branches of decorative art offer many chances 
of remuneration. Take lamp-shades for 
instance : the days are over when an artless petti¬ 
coat—usually pink—was considered all that was 
necessary for tempering the glare of our lamps. 
We, who have passed the days when our 
complexions were a compound of milk and 
roses, shrink from “ la brutality du grand jour," 
and the thoughtful hostess keeps her drawing¬ 
room delicately dim. Lamp-shades will there¬ 
fore be always a necessary article of feminine 
furniture. A lady who realises this demand for 
lamp-shades has organised a depot for these 
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dainty trifles. She provides lamp-shades of 
every style—Tudor, Empire, Louis Quinze, 
Louis Seize, etc.—to suit the prevailing character 
of the rooms they are destined to adorn. A 
friend of mine is among those who work for 
her. She is paid from sixteen to eighteen 
shillings for each lamp-shade ; but these are 
elaborate and beautiful—quite little works of 
art. She is a woman of charming taste, clever 
at adapting the figures and ornamental devices 
from old prints, for her designs ; and the result 
is always graceful and suitable. She also 
paints fans, and on china. She went to Paris 
and mastered the art of Vemis Martin paint¬ 
ing. She ornaments boxes, caskets, miniature 
Sedan-chairs for holding china. Hers is the 
history of many women of good social position. 
She was left when her first youth was passed 
with but little money ; she had had no training 
as an artist, but she was clever with her pencil 
and brushes as an amateur. She now applied 
herself to gain further mastery over her imple¬ 
ments and to cultivate versatility. She brought 
to bear upon her art her social tact and know¬ 
ledge, keeping herself in touch with the currents 
of taste—for taste has its moods, as well as its 
more definite periods of fashion. Once a year 
she has an exhibition of her work—much as 
artists have their “Show Sunday,” before the 
Academy opens. Her work is gaining a certain 
celebrity, and is much in vogue for wedding 
presents. 

? 

Later we will speak of book-binding for 
women, and of the charming metal and leather 
repousst work that is used for the ornamentation 
of books and panels. At Bushey, in the colony 
of art-students growing round Herkomer’s 
school, there is some very fine metal work 
done by the ladies. 

* 

ART-needlework has many developments. 
This branch of “ The Working Ladies’ Guild ” is 
under the superintendence of Lady Eden. 11 has 
executed some restoration of old tapestries that 
are a marvel to see. We will treat exhaustively 
of what money can be earned by the needle. 
The works of Mrs. Sparling, the daughter of 
William Morris, might take rank with that of 
great artists with the brush. 

9 

Adaptability to the new developments of 
fashion and customs ; inventiveness in devising 
means of meeting the claims of these new 
developments ;—will ensure many a prize. The 
bicycle is one of the momentous facts of the 
day. Its appearance has done much to re¬ 
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volutionise the habits, and the costume, of 
women. With the bicycle has come the need of 
the chaperone. There is a demand for ladies, 
vigilant and of a lively spirit, to accompany 
young girls on their flight through crowded 
thoroughfares and lonely country lanes. The 
chaperone must be aware of routes, and be 
versed in the laws of the road ; she must know 
what to do in cases of emergency, should the 
faithful bicycle come to grief and be in need of 
repair. The literature of the bicycle she should 
have at her fingers’ ends, for it contains all 
needful hints and suggestions. Sometimes the 
chaperone takes her party of girls for a tour 
of some days, through the country or even on 
the Continent; she knows the best inns on the 
way. The bicyclist chaperone, whether for the 
half-hour ride or a ride extending over days, is 
a valuable member of the community, and is 
hailed as a friend by mothers, unable to be their 
daughters* companion on the wheel. 

r 

Table decoration gives openings of employ¬ 
ment to women of taste. An American lady 
formed for herself in New York quite a connec¬ 
tion and a reputation as a table-decorator. She 
was an artist in the arrangement of foliage, 
flowers, china, glass, and silver, working in 
these materials as a painter might with his 
pigments. Her method was simple and practi¬ 
cal. Having ascertained the resources of the 
plate, china, glass, and napery to be put at her 
disposal, also of how much or how little she 
could expend upon flowers, she sketched a 
scheme of colour and line On a hot summer 
afternoon, one of her luncheon-tables, a symphony 
in green and white, with hints of roses, was a 
refreshment to the eye. She had an original 
and charming manner of mingling fruit with 
flowers—lilac china-asters with purple plums, 
roses with peaches and apricots ; a glance at 
her sketches would show how all had been 
thought out to the most delicate detail, alike 
in an elaborate or simple arrangement. She 
went into partnership with a friend, who pos¬ 
sessed some fine plate and china ; these were 
turned to excellent account by hiring out, and 
often formed an integral part of some of her 
most original designs. The hiring out of plate 
and china is, I know, occasionally done during 
the London season, by the lucky possessors of 
these treasures. 

r 

A PROPOS of the table, the art of cookery is 
providing openings of careers for women. It is 
not only the manner of the cooking of a meal, 
but of its ordering, that the young housekeeper 
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should learn. A fine and cunning arrangement 
of flavours gives distinction to the plainest 
repast. One of the wittiest women I have ever 
met, heiress to a fortune that had got involved 
in a lawsuit, pluckily went to work while lawyers 
were disentangling the web of her fortunes. She 
knew she was a bom cook, and she organised 
courses of lessons in cookery in her own home 
and in private houses. She even went out to 
cook dinners. She also imparted to her pupils 
the art of mingling flavours. To listen to her 
was to understand how, to the civilised man, 
eating may be raised to the level of an art and 
a science 

? 

Indexing, in an age when time is valuable, 
is the rising profession that promises to give 
much employment to women. It is a sedentary 
occupation, requiring method and a knack of 
choosing comprehensive headings under which to 
range the various subjects and allusions found 
in the work. To a lady has been entrusted the 
indexing of Hansard’s parliamentary debates ; 
and this lady takes pupils and gives out work. 

A well-known editor employs women to index 
his journal. We hope to enter later more largely 
upon this field of activity, to which many women 
may look for employment. Meanwhile, we 
would suggest the indexing that women of 
Society might do better than any other—the 
cataloguing of the pictures, the china, the 
books and MSS., in country houses—the sorting 
and arranging of old family letters and archives 
lying in hopeless confusion in muniment chests. 

It would be easy to select and adopt a simple 
plan of cataloguing. 

A lady I know earns ^400 a year by indexing 
the autograph letters of a millionaire collector. 
Her plan is to summarise the contents of the 
letter ; to give a short account of the writer ; of 
the circumstances attending the writing of the 
letter ; and explanations of the allusions therein. 
This involves much study at the British Museum, 
as the collection she is indexing is unique. 

'? 

A MODE of earning money is by type-writing ; 
but that means close work and poor pay. To 
add to type writing a knowledge of shorthand, 
more than trebles the value of the applicant for 
employment. To be an amanuensis or secretary, 
proficiency in both accomplishments is absolutely 
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necessary. The orphan daughter of a retired 
officer in the army prepared herself for the 
battle of life by mastering these two qualifica¬ 
tions, adding thereto a knowledge of proof- 
correcting ; and before very long she had as 
much work as she could do. On the other 
hand, the daughter of a clergyman in the 
country, one of a large family of girls, came 
up to London to make her way. She learnt 
type-writing, and found employment in a house 
of business in the City. Her earnings ranged 
from fourteen shillings to a pound a week. To 
be able to translate business letters, especially 
from the French and German—Spanish running 
these languages close in importance —is a great 
recommendation in the labour-market. A 
literary knowledge of foreign languages docs 
not always include familiarity with business 
terms, and it is well to master these and their 
exact equivalents in English. 

r 

There are manifold modest ways of making 
small sums. I know a lady clever at millinery, 
who turns her deft fingers to good account. She 
will make you the prettiest bonnet, if you furnish 
the materials, and she charges half-a-crown. 
Looking after servants and the carrying out of 
the orders by tradespeople and workmen, left by 
the absent mistress during the holidays, is another 
way of earning. Shopping for others has its 
clangers ; but a woman of taste, who goes into 
Society, does, I know, undertake such com¬ 
missions, to her own advantage and to that of 
the friends for whom she caters. Looking after 
the pet animals of a household is a source of 
pleasure to the lovers of dumb animals. I have 
heard of ladies who take dogs out for walks and 
generally tend them at the rate of eighteenpence 
and two shillings per hour. 

r 

There is a delightful character to be found in 
The Spectator —my namesake Will Wimble, a 
friend, if I remember rightly, of dear Sir Roger 
de Coverley. Will is not young, he is not rich, 
he is not witty, but he is welcome everywhere, 
for he can turn his hand to everything ; he is 
ready to help to fill a gap, when there is a 
gap to be filled. If you are not a trained 
worker, be a Will Wimble, and there will be 
many a comer for you to fill profitably in the 
great social scheme. 
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BY HERMINIA EDEN. 


D ESPITE the fact of the off-season, London 
has been the chosen scene of all the 
smart Society Weddings, this early autumn. 
There are always certain inconveniences con¬ 
nected with functions of this order taking place 
in the country, the necessity of “putting up” 
the various guests being not the least among 
them. In Town, this and all else is obviated, 
where a more limited house space is excuse 
enough against the pro-tem. residence of guests. 
There are always hotels near for their accommo¬ 
dation, and besides, everything is at hand in the 
Metropolis,— trousseaux, flowers, cake ! And if 
more than one eligible young bachelor has 
been heard to express himself on the fate which 
bereft him of a day’s pleasure on the distant 
moors, and demanded his presence in the 
Great Deserted City (in a new top-hat and 
smart frock-coat), yet he should remind himself 
that these and such-like grievances are the 
little accounts which we have to settle with the 
Society to which we belong ; and, after all, some 
of the weddings lately have been positively 
most enjoyable and bright. 

r 

Lady Alice Hervey’s wedding was, for 
instance: people came from far and near to 
attend it—in fact, to use an expressive phrase, 
nearly “everybody” was present. Lord Hylton’s 
eldest son seemed very proud of the bride of 
his choice, and she very happy as she passed up 
the aisle of St. James’ Church, Piccadilly, 
leaning on her father’s arm. The aisle, by the 
way, was actually lined with tall palm-trees, and 
the effect of the avenue which they formed 
was quite imposing. The bridal gown was a 
confusing medley of dazzling whiteness : and the 


veil, of old Brussels lace, was interesting 
because it had been worn by Lady Alice’s 
mother on the occasion of her marriage, and 
indeed by many other fair members of the 
Hervey family. The ceremony was performed 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Several of 
Mr. Jolliffe’s cousins were bridesmaids ; they 
were dressed in white, and carried bouquets of 
the “Jolliffe” carnations. Every one said 
that the reception held after the ceremony 
at St. James’ Square was exceptionally 
bright—but then, rumour had it that the 
Marchioness of Bristol personally superin¬ 
tended all the arrangements for her daughter’s 
marriage. Ammerdown Park, near Bath, was 
lent the happy couple for the honeymoon ; it 
is the country seat of Lord Hylton. The 
Honourable George Hylton Jolliffe was for many 
years in the diplomatic service, resigning his 
last appointment at Vienna on being returned 
Conservative member for the Wells division of 
Somersetshire. Lady Alice will be much missed 
in Suffolk County society, of which her father 
is the popular Lord Lieutenant. 

? 

Following shortly on the above, came the 
marriage of Lady Victoria-Alberta Leveson- 
Gower to Mr. Harold Russell, cousin of the 
Duke of Bedford. This was solemnised at St. 
Mary Abbotts Church, Kensington, which was 
finely decorated for the occasion Lady 
Victoria wore a gown of white satin, trimmed 
with silver wheat-ears ; and full court train, 
trimmed with chiffon. She carried a prayer- 
book, covered with ivory and turquoises, the 
gift of the Queen at her Confirmation. 
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At both these functions they sang the hymn 
“O Perfect Love,” which a highly honoured 
contemporary described, not long since, as 
M the good old hymn.” Now, as a matter 
of fact, this hymn is by no means an ancient 
one, being one of the late additions to “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” It was written about 
ten years ago by a very popular young lady, 
Miss Dorothy Blomfield, of literary and 


A DISTINGUISHED-LOOKING bridegroom, still 
in his twenties, was Lord John Cecil, who was 
married to Miss Joicey of Newton Hall, North¬ 
umberland, in the middle of September. Lord 
John Pakenham Cecil is the fourth son of the 
third Marquis of Exeter, and is an officer in the 
Grenadier Guards. His bride also comes of mili¬ 
tary stock : her father, Colonel Joicey, died in 
1881 ; he was a J.P. and D.L. for his county, also 



The Prince of Naples. 


social fame, and granddaughter of the Bishop 
of London bearing the same name. At the 
Duchess of Fife’s wedding, Barnby set the 
words as an anthem, and it has been used at 
all Royal weddings since. Lady Arthur Hill 
and Mr. Baden Powell have also arranged it 
in anthem form, but it is now pre-eminently 
the national wedding hymn, and has been more 
sung in a given time than any hymn except 
“ Rock of Ages.” 


a member of Parliament. The beautiful Miss 
Joicey is much appreciated in the North, where 
her charming manners have won her an abiding 
affection in her county, an affection which is 
amply testified to, by the number and magnifi¬ 
cence of her wedding presents. These really 
were of quite an exceptionally fine order. The 
bridal gown showed off the bride’s tall figure 
to much advantage ; it was a simple but most 
effective design of rich white duchesse satin, 
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finished off at the waist with a deep belt of 
embroidered silver (the latest rage in Paris just 
now); and her six bridesmaids, among whom 
were the bride’s sister, and Lady Katharine 
Pakenham and Lady Emily Northcote—were 
dressed in a pretty, simple manner also, their 
dresses being of white satin with slashes of blue 
(which are the family colours of the Cecil 
family). Lord John gave them their scarlet 


George’s Church, Hanover Square, the last day 
in September. And here again the reasons 1 
urged in favour of Town marriages held good, 
though in this case certain objections were 
raised in bonnie Scotland that the scene of the 
Lindsay wedding should be out of the Lindsay 
country. This was very absurd ; there were so 
many difficulties attending a big function at the 
family place in Fifeshire that the idea was quickly 



The Princess Helene. 


and white bouquets, also diamond and enamel 
spray brooches. Lord Burghley, nephew of the 
bridegroom, attended him as best man, and 
Sir James Joicey, M.P., gave away his niece. 
After the reception at 15, Grosvenor Place, 
Lord and Lady John Cecil left for Burghley 
House, where they will pass their honeymoon. 

r 

LONDON was also the scene of Lady Muriel 
Lindsay’s wedding - which took place at St. 


abandoned. Wormistone is at a considerable 
distance from a church ; and though members 
of the house of Lindsay have been married 
in the long drawing-room at the county seat, 
yet Lady Muriel, who has definite Church views, 
preferred the ceremony to be solemnised in a 
sacred building. The fair bride, who since 
her (Ubut some two years ago has been uni¬ 
versally admired, looked especially charming 
when she gave her hand to Mr. Watkin 
Watkins. Her bridegroom is the only son of 
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Mr. G. Watkins of Shotton Hall, Salop, and 
Calderbank, N.B., estates which have been in 
the possession of the family some four hundred 
years. Mr. Watkins is a rising member of the 
Parliamentary Bar. The lovely little bride was 
given away by her father, the present (eleventh) 
Earl of Lindsay, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
premier Baron of Scotland. She was dressed 
in a quite wonderfully beautiful gown designed 
by Madame Pompadour of New Bond Street. 
A few words must be said about this gown, 
as it was considered the prettiest of the many 
pretty wedding gowns of the season. It was 
composed of white duchesse satin, the skirt 
being trimmed with orange blossom arranged 
in true-lover’s knots, which had a novel and 
picturesque effect. The corsage was richly 
embroidered in silver and diamonds, with real 
lace appliqut. The full Court train was of very 
handsome brocade, and there was a small train- 
bearer, Miss Blanche Devereux, daughter of 
Lord Hereford’s eldest son. The bridesmaids, 
six in number, were dressed becomingly in pale 
silver-grey canvas dresses made over pink silk, 
giving a pretty effect of shot material, large 
picture hats en suite. Madame Pompadour 
designed and executed these stylish dresses; she 
is all the rage just now, in the “ haute mortdeP 

r 

Other than those Society weddings in which 
the sons and daughters of peers figure as 
bridegrooms and brides, there have been 
quite a number of legal and clerical weddings 
lately : the Bishop of Meath’s son, for 
instance, has taken to himself a wife, and the 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Munroe 
(formerly one of the judges of the High Court 
in Ireland) has taken to herself a husband. The 
army also holds its own in the matrimonial 
lists ; two especially interesting weddings having 
been those of Mr. Marriott Doddington (Oxford¬ 
shire Light Infantry) to Miss Margaret Christie ; 
and Captain Ripley to Miss Sartoris. I must 
not forget to mention an exceedingly pretty 
wedding—that of Sfr John Dickson Poynder, 
Bart., M.P., and M iss Dundas, which has just 
taken place at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 

r 

Now for the engagementsThe King and 
Queen of Italy are very happy over their son’s 
betrothal to Princess Helene —and all arrange¬ 
ments are being hurried on with a view to 
the marriage in late October at Rome. It is 
quite a love-match ; the fair Helene will not 
bring any great dowry with her, for we all know 


something of the financial position of the 
Montenegrin State. She is the fourth of the 
seven daughters of the Prince of Montenegro, 
the head of a domain of no very vast pro¬ 
portions. The royal palace of Naples is being 
thoroughly repaired for T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Naples, and the Royal father-in¬ 
law-elect is personally superintending these 
preparations. Princess Hel&ne will have to go 
through a varied and formal ceremony con¬ 
nected with the change of her religion before 
her marriage ceremony. 

r 

What an extremely youthful betrothal is that 
of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands to 
Prince Bernhard of Saxe Weimar ! The little 
Queen is only just sixteen years of age, and her 
future husband is her senior by one year only ! 
I hear the betrothal will be celebrated in a few 
months’ tirtie, and the marriage will take place 
when Queen Wilhelmina has completed her 
seventeenth year. It is cruelly young, I think, 
though she is advanced beyond her years. 
But the Dutch are extremely anxious about 
the succession, and will brook no delay. The 
betrothal is not altogether popular, for the 
Dutch dislike the Germans greatly. On the 
other hand, Prince Bernhard comes to Holland 
free from any dynastic complications, and the 
Dutch are jealous of their independence. It is 
whispered that the German Emperor is ex¬ 
tremely angry at the betrothal, as he had 
always hoped the little Queen would obligingly 
wait a few years until his second son, Prince 
Eitel Fritz, was old enough. But if she waited 
at all, she might well have waited a little 
longer still, until her first cousin, the Duke of 
Albany, had arrived at man’s estate. Such a 
marriage would have been immensely popular, 
for the Dutch people love England. 

Among the engagements nearer home, and 
perhaps the engagement which most occupies 
public attention, is that of Miss Wilson-Patten to 
an exceedingly popular member of the Viceregal 
Staff of India. Miss Patten, it will be remem¬ 
bered, is co-heiress with her sister, Mrs. Oswald 
Lumley, to the property of the late Lord 
Winmarleigh. Major Charles Harbord, who is 
the eldest son of Lord Suffield. as we have said, 
is one of the most popular of men, and has as 
many friends in England as he has in India. 
Another heiress, Miss Wythes, is also engaged, 
the bridegroom elect being the eldest son of 
Lord Augustus Hervey and heir presumptive 
of Lord Bristol. 
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Her dole of beauty trebled." 


T HE old moralists of bygone days, imbued with 
the stern Puritanism which denied aught that 
was fair and lovely, were wont to say that “ beauty is 
but skin deep.” In this maxim there was and is, no 
doubt, much truth ; but equally truthful is that uttered 
by the more modern humourist, who asserts that 
“ ugliness goes to the bone.” There is nothing fairer 
than a fair woman, and nothing uglier than an ugly 
one. To be beautiful by strict form of feature is a 
joy, alas ! not given to all ; but every woman, we 
maintain, may be attractive by giving strict attention 
to the sacred rights of the toilet. It is a curious fact 
that many practical and punctilious women are ex¬ 
tremely indifferent regarding the small details of their 
personal appearance, and in these days of ultra¬ 
civilisation no excuse can be found for such indolence 
—for it can be called by no other name, unless it be 
lack of artistic intellect. 


t 

The woman who affects to despise Art when nature 
fails is too uninteresting to be considered. The best 
complexion ever yet possessed requires its milk and 
roses to be well cherished ; the most luxuriant locks 
need skilful dressing; the most perfectly shaped hands 
are all the better for the manicure’s assistance ; the 
most elegant figure is rendered still more beautiful by 
well-cut French corsets. To ignore such details 
shows a painful lack of vanity ; and a woman without 
vanity may be compared to a rose without scent, or a 
diamond without sparkle. To my mind, this quality 
in the feminine is a virtue—provided, of course, that 
it is judiciously applied. Surely a woman who is not 
in the least vain must be a commonplace and self- 
satisfied creature. She who adores her small vanities, 
does so for the purpose of pleasing others as much as 
herself, and thereby enhances her own influence in 
the world. 


r 

To come to practical matters: how many women 
and men still exist—although I always have my 
doubts about the real feelings of the latter- who raise 
a loud outcry against the use of paint an I powder ! 
And more often than not these moralists look upon 
the matter from a totally ignorant point of view. Like 
everything else that is carried to extremes, painting 


and powdering can be made odious ; but, on the other 
hand, ft may prove of the greatest assistance to render 
a pretty woman prettier, and a plain one appear to 
greater advantage than heretofore. 

r 

But the art of putting on paint and powder to 
perfection is indeed a great one, and those who, from 
necessity or wish, adopt it as a habit, must not spare 
any expense in going to the foremost artistes of this 
department for advice and materials. Yet, with all 
these details, let every woman remember that the 
foundation-stone of all her success in the rMe of beauty 
is to be realised in the magic word “health.” An 
absolutely healthful specimen of womanhood is usually 
a joy to behold, and generally imparts a sense of 
cheerfulness to the atmosphere around her. Tamper¬ 
ing with the complexion when nature has made it 
perfect seems courting disfigurement ; but care should 
be taken to protect it, and the particular line of 
cosmetics suitable to its texture should be used. Re¬ 
member, no two skins are alike : some are dry, and 
need creamy compositions to moisten that dryness ; 
others are moist, and to them spirituous washes are 
healing balms. 

r 

No less an important object is that of perfumes. 
Every woman of poetical feelings takes some sweet 
scent and makes it individual with herself. She does 
not use it to excess, for that is the essence of vulgarity, 
but her memory is ever associated with the faintest 
suggestion of a beautiful perfume. Nowadays the 
most famous scents are absolutely successful in re¬ 
producing the odour of the flower they represent. For 
delicacy and freshness nothing rivals an old-world 
English perfume, and for richness, those distilled from 
Japanese blossoms are unequalled. And while I write, 
memory brings to me the haunting odour of the 
Japanese scent, “ Matouquita,” whose home is at the 
“Crown Perfumery’s” fair establishment in Bond 
Street. A scent should be always distinctive to be 
good. Violet is the favourite of many, but very rare 
to purchase in perfection Let, then, the woman who 
adores it seek for Mulhcn’s “ Rhine Violet ” and she 
will find a perfume as fragrant as it is delicate, and as 
sweet as it is lasting. 

Powder Puff. 
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BY MRS. DE SAL1S. 


F OOD and cookery are now two of the great 
questions of the day, and not only of the day. 
but of all time, and considerably agitate the minds of 
men and women, from the poor artizan to the very 
highest in the land. Food is a primary necessity of 
existence, and must, on account of the formation of 
the human frame and its constant need of reparation 
of the used-up tissues, occupy some portion of thought 
and care from every one. Cooking may now be 
considered a fine art, as well as an economic science— 
as the secret of good cooking is an economy, in the 
best sense of the word. But, alas ! How few cooks 
consider this ! If ladies could be persuaded to make 
cookery a study, and have the knowledge of it made 
part of their daughters* education, we should not 
find our cooks so ignorant or so wasteful as they are 
at present. 

In impressing this on my readers I would at the 
same time remind them that, however good and well 
cooked the viands themselves may be, the enjoyment 
of the repast is greatly enhanced by the strvice and 
the table appointments. Therefore, attention should 
be given to the floral and other arrangements ; and I 
purpose in this article suggesting a menu for a small 
dinner, with a few of the recipes and a table decora¬ 
tion suitable for the present season. A pretty floral 
arrangement for a dinner-table in October would be 
a brown-red centre-cloth with sprays of Virginia or 
other tinted creeper round the edge and puffed at 
intervals with small sprays of maidenhair fern and 
scarlet geranium or pointsettias ; this decoration does 
not necessarily require a centre-piece, as the cloth 
could be puffed to suit the lamps or candelabra on the 
table. For another decoration small fish-globes might 
be used, each holding a red cactus dahlia, a centre¬ 
piece of shaded leaves and cactus dahlias connecting 
the smaller bowls with trails of shaded leaves, and 
narrow red-brown and yellow ribbons, entwined like 
a May-pole ribbon—a candelabra on each side of the 
centre-piece, with four silver candlesticks at each 
comer ; and to these should be attached the ribbons, 
ending in rather long loops. The shades over the 
lights should be yellow. For a third arrangement a 
cream-coloured centre-cloth might be used, with tall 
glasses arranged lightly with asparagus and other light 
ferns, .with pompon chrysanthemums rather high in 
the glasses. At each corner of the centre-cloth a 
well-tied butterfly bow of rather wide ribbon, mauve 
or yellow, and from thence sprays of the fern and 
other foliage taken irregularly across the table, so 
that there may be no hard line. This is a very effect¬ 
ive, and not at all expensive, decoration. 


A DAINTY LITTLE DINNER. 

MENU. 

Crevettei au Crtsson 
Consomme a la Monte Carlo. 

Reel Mullet a la Bourgeoise. 

Chaudfroid of Pheasant. 

Chartreuse of Sweetbreads. 

Tournedos a r Othello. 

Sorbet d l Americaine. 

Roast Hare. 

Barberty Cream. Savarin aux Pistaches. 

Biscuit Sandwiches with Luxette. 

Tangtune Ice. 

Consomme & la Monte Carlo. 

Make a good clear soup, flavoured with trimmings from 
game, and put into it little custards made in four colours— 
white, green, pink, and yellow. Cut out in the shape of 
diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs. The yellow are made 
with the yolk of egg only, the white with the white, and 
the pink and green with the white of egg, coloured with 
cochineal and sap-green colouring. 

Red Mullet h la Bourgeoise. 

Place as many red mullets as required in a seasoning of 
a small onion sficed, a spoonful of salad oil to each mullet, 
a little chopped parsley, a grate of lemon-peel, and a table¬ 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar Let them remain in this for 
an hour, then place the fish on a gridiron over a clear fire 
for twelve minutes, turning them once. Serve with the 
following sauce: Melt two ounces of butter, add a tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped paislej*. pepper and salt to 
taste, a squeeze of lemon and a gill of sauteine. 

Chaudfroid of Pheasant. 

Take rather more than half a pound of cooked pheasant 
without any skin or bone; pound it and then rub it through 
a hair sieve and mix it with half a pint of gravy made from 
the bones, half a glass of claret, a little salt, and a dust of 
cayenne. Chop up a dozen oysters that have been scalded 
in their own liquor, and a quarter of a pint of unflavoured 
aspic, and add to pheasant Put this mixture into little 
dariole moulds that have been masked with aspic jelly and 
espagnole sauce. Set on ice. When cold, turn out and 
serve with chopped aspic and a piece of truffle cut like a 
star laid on the top of each. 

Chartreuse of Sweetbreads. 

Take a couple of sweetbreads, and piqu6 them with strips 
of truffle witn a larding needle ; place them in a stew-pan 
with a slice of bacon, a carrot, and a turnip; moisten them 
with well-flavoured stock, and braise them. 

Have ready a buttered plain border mould, and some 
ieces of turnip and carrot cut into rounds the size of a 
orin, which have been boiled in salted water and left to 

S et cold and firm; then arrange them alternately round 
tie sides of the mould, and fill the hollows up with mashed 
potato in which an egg has been mashed up. Cover with 
buttered paper, and poach in a stew-pan for half an hour ; 
then turn it out on to a hot dish, and fill the centre with 
cooked white button mushrooms. Dish the breads up on 
this in a triangular form ; place a large tomato on the top, 
decorat'd with a silver attelet and a whole truffle. Serve 
tomato sauce with it. 
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^NE of the three cleverest 
women I have ever met,” 

Bismarck called her. And all 
that one knows of Victoria, 

Princess Royal of England, 
from her baby tons mots 
and juvenile acci 
dents to her first 
pretty public ap¬ 
pearance in Ireland 
at nine years old ; 
from her playing at 
housekeeping in the 
Swiss cottage to her di 
rection of many a vast 
household of her own; 
from her first childish sight 
of “ unser Fritz ” at the Great 
Exhibition to her betrothal to 
him ; from the day when she sat 
on the wasps’ nest * to the day 
when the pretty German peasant told her 
to hold her dress up out of the mud *; 
from her accession to the German Imperial 
Throne—in fact, down to her very horo¬ 
scope;— all that one knows of this 


The Empress’s horoscope. 


BY MRS. HA WEIS. 

illustrious lady, not only confirms 
Bismarck’s opinion, but shows us 
a woman with the strongest 
powers of endurance, of affec¬ 
tion felt and inspired, a 
spiritually minded woman, 
a devoted, conscien¬ 
tious, magnanimous, 
and, on the whole, 
I should say a 
happy woman. 
The Princess Royal 
was a very sweet-look¬ 
ing child. I remem¬ 
ber a rough drawing of 
her done by my father, 
T. M. Joy, for us children— 
a softened Georgian face in a 
quaint cap, and the stiff gown 
of some old German costume, 
in which Queen Victoria had 
commissioned him to sketch the child, I 
think in 1842: the original, of course, is 
still possessed by her Majesty. My father 
received extreme kindness from both the 
Queen and the Prince Consort at that 


* Mentioned in the Queen’s Diary. 
**1 
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Street in Pegli. 

(From a Drawing by the Empress.) 


time, when he lost a babe of his own 
whilst sketching the Prince of Wales, then 
a twelvemonth old. It was, perhaps, the 
atmosphere of purity and kindness in the 
royal home— idyl/isch —which brought the 
good expression into the Princess Royal’s 
face. 

In 1851 the young Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, after gazing fixedly one 
day at an Italian picture at Windsor, said 
to a companion,— 

“ Is not that saint of Titian’s very like the 
Princess Royal ? ” 

The boy’s fancy seems to have been taken 
from the first. In 1855 the Princess Royal 
greatly resembled her mother at a similar age, 
but was even maturer in mind and character. 
It was in that year—she was only fifteen— 
when the Prince, again in England, betrothed 
himself to his fair Prinzesschen over a spray 
of white heather. 


The close affection which bound her to 
her father and mother both, and their 
unbroken confidence in her, is one strong 
proof of the fine poise and temper of the 
young Princess’s mind. They were never 
tired of speaking thankfully and lovingly 01 
“ Vicky.” So loyal and companionable she 
was, that from nine or ten years old she was 
already the companion of a father whose 
wisdom, spirituality, and active benevolence, 
were far in advance of his age, and a mother 
who, herself a most brilliant woman, has 
never since ceased to lean on her. In 
addition to the usual studies of a young girl, 
this close association with such parents was 
morally and intellectually stimulating. 

The Prince Consort supplemented tutors 
and governesses by his own loving efforts, 
with the strongest sense of the spiritual re¬ 
sponsibilities of a parent towards the plastic 
growth in his hands. He made his favourite 
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At the age of eleven months. 

(After* u-Ct.h by THE <jvf.es ) 


At the age of five months. 

(From the Picture by W. C. ROSS. A.R.A.) 


At the age of seventeen 

(From the picture by F. M. WARP, R.A. 


As a girl. 

(From the picture by JOHN LUCAS.) 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
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Transitoriness. 

(From a Drawing by the Empress.) 


daughter, soon to be Princess of Prussia, 
translate German literature dealing with 
German policy retrospectively and in futuro, 
iq such a spirit of liberality and breadth as 
might inspire a future sovereign with a just 
and noble ambition, a healthy and courageous 
discrimination. 

The Princess Royal had a strong bent for 


art, and before her marriage painted a picture 
of the Relief of Lucknow, said to be full of 
talent. At the close of that war Miss Florence 
Nightingale visited the Queen at Balmoral, 
where she laid before her the evils of the 
existing hospital system; and then the 
Princess received her first impulse towards 
that branch of feminine work which Miss 
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Nightingale created—military nursing: a 
branch which the Princess afterwards made 
her own, and which, throughout the Franco- 
German War, so successfully occupied her 
practical energies. 

That, like her mother before her, the 
Princess had a real appreciation of Royal 
responsibilities, coupled with an almost re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm for right guidance and 
right-doing in whatever path lay before her, 
is clear, both from the affectionate record by 
her mother of the strict moral control to 
which the Prince Consort subjected his 


inane phrase goes);—here was a girl, almost 
a child, bred in self-sacrifice and the half- 
obsolete maxim, “duty for duty’s sake,” 
initiated, trained, and at length consulted, 
in matters of state policy which perplexed 
the best heads in the kingdom, and by an 
authority so profound, so conscientious, and 
so versatile, that we are only now beginning 
to see what England owes to him. This 
means work—real, arduous, continuous, as a 
man works. This was the young girl loved 
from ten years old by Frederick of Prussia; 
and this was the woman who, long after she 



The marriage of the Princess Royal. (After the picture by John Philip, R.A.) 


eldest daughter, and from his own later 
correspondence. Not every daughter will 
put up with anything so “ dull ” as this young 
girl’s preparation for public life; not every girl 
desires to learn, or will learn under either 
entreaty or force ; and this is just because there 
is so seldom a religious basis to education. 
But here was one girl, born in the purple, 
with whom there was no question of ceaseless 
gaieties, excitements, laxity, still less what 
we observe in the middle classes, of coaxing 
and bribing to pass examinations, or of 
all-round indulgence and cotton-wool, “for 
fear of making her discontented ” (as the 


was a wife, remained her father’s eager and 
responsive pupil. I want to emphasize this 
for the folks who think that to be rich, to be 
a princess, to be “a lidy,” is to do nothing, 
or worse. 

The rather severe mental discipline to 
which she was subjected as a girl did the 
Princess Royal, also like her royal mother, 
nothing but good ; a fact equally worth em¬ 
phasizing during the modern contest pro and 
eon woman’s “ higher ” education. I believe 
that critics have sometimes alleged of the 
younger Victoria that she was all head and 
no heart. That is always said of clever 
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express to your Majesty the exquisite grace 
and the intense emotion with which her 
Royal Highness gave effect to her feelings on 
the occasion. Many, and older as well as 
younger men than Lord Clarendon, who 
had not his interest in the Princess Royal, 
were quite as unable as himself to repress 
their emotion at that which was so touching 
because so unaffected and sincere.” 

Lord Granville, in a letter to the Prince 
Consort from Berlin a few days later says: 
“ Every one who has spoken to me agrees 
that one of the most graceful and touching 


herself unpopular in Germany by striving 
to drag up the German frau nearer her own 
intellectual and social level—which she has 
certainly helped to do, against severe odds 
—and by throwing the better conditions 
in her beloved England in German teeth a 
little too frequently and too forcibly. If she 
did, England cannot quarrel with her for it. 
Perhaps she did insist on English fireplaces 
in lieu of the wretched stoves ; perhaps she 
did criticise certain horrid German ways 
at tea-time or dinner-time (I have seen a 
German lap from her plate), and when re- 


women by the common or garden caviller, 
just as of the non-clever woman he cries out 
“ Milch cow ! a mere milch cow ! ” 

But the following letter from Lord Claren¬ 
don about the coronation of the King of 
Prussia, written to Queen Victoria, is sufficient 
proof, if any be needed, that a trained men¬ 
tality does not harm, but nourishes, the 
tenderer chords of the nature. 

*'iZlh Oct., 1861. 

“. . . Most interesting and imposing cere¬ 
mony. . . . Lord Clarendon is at a loss to 


sights that ever was seen was the Crown 
Princess’s salute of the King.” 

Lord Clarendon also goes on to testify to 
the judgment, the foresight, and the political 
sagacity of the Crown Princess, and to the 
hold she had established upon the respect 
and affection of the people of her adopted 
country. 

This testimony is the better worth quoting 
because the caviller has sometimes ventured 
to insinuate that the Crown Princess made 
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monstrated with, because the servants heard 
her and a little bird would carry the tale, 
merely said proudly, “ I do not care.” Cer¬ 
tainly she would never bear to hear, in 
Germany, her countrymen and country¬ 
women criticised. For instance, at a great 
semi-state dinner, with almost only Royalties 
present, M. de Lesseps 44 put his foot into 
it.” The table was brilliant with gold and 
flowers, d lAng/aise ; a large vase of Bohemian 
glass, full of flowers, stood beside each plate 
Speaking of the Canal, M. de Lesseps so far 
forgot prudence as to come down severely 
on British action. The Empress became 
scarlet as he proceeded, and at last said, 
14 M. de Lesseps, you forget that I am 
English-born ! ” which considerably discon¬ 
certed the old gentleman. 

Such passages notwithstanding, the Empress 
was always, and remains more than ever, ap¬ 
preciated and respected; and although the 
44 fierce light which beats upon a throne ” has 
found her human throughout her happy 
married life and throughout periods of penalty 
for happiness—through the bitter trial of the 
Emperor’s cruel illness (her owm words) and 
premature death, and other trials which re¬ 
quire no recapitulation—our Princess has 
left a permanent and noble mark on German 
history, not only by her domestic devotion, 
but by all she has tried to do for the eleva¬ 
tion of her own sex. 

With these thoughts in mind we bent 
our way to the palace near Frankfurt, where 
now dwells the Empress of a hundred days, 
who is still unalienably our Princess Royal— 
the Empress Frederick. 

Ix>! Friedrichshof! 

Looking southward across the Taunus 
district, and slightly sheltered in the gentle 
hollow of a wood fading into picturesque 
meadow-lands, which separate the castle 
domains from Cron berg, the Palace sits 
on a green incline within sight of the old 
grey, ruined Cronberg castle tower on 
the opposite hill, and a few villa residences 
embedded in trees; but as completely shut 
off from Cronberg life as is the widowed 
Empress from the old life of stormy political 
factions. Stately rise the somewhat irregular 
and straggling towers, from one, not the 


highest, of which the Imperial red flag is 
flying. The railway station is hidden here in 
a woody hollow out of sight, and an occa¬ 
sional whistle comes muffled through the 
leafage, but scarcely reaches the Castle woods. 
As I sit in the dip of a green dell, with this 
distant central spire of Friedrichshof on my 
right, balanced by the old castle and tower 
of Cronberg on my left, the scenery of oak, 
and beech, and hazel, all in shadow, rustic, 
irregular hedges, and bird-haunted copses—all 
appears to me absolutely English. It might 
be a bit of Windsor solitude cut out and 
popped down at Cronberg. Not that there 
is much real isolation. The train brings a 
great cloud of witnesses, not to say trippers, 
from Frankfurt on Sundays and holidays, 



The Empress Frederick and one of her grandsons. 
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who disperse boldly over meadow and wood¬ 
land paths, and are lost soon to view amongst 
the clover and cornfields; and only here and 
there from the distance come the voices of 
merry youngsters. 

But no sound comes from Friedrichshof, 
although the Empress Frederick is there 
just now. It lies before me, a dream of 
palatial beauty, silence, and repose, flanked 
by its broad woods and somewhat youthful 
shrubberies, which at present leave ex¬ 
posed the semicircular heads of the top 
windows and the storey below them. The 
exterior follows rigidly no particular archi¬ 
tectural school. 

A certain simplicity, which has always 
marked the life of Queen Victoria, marks 
also that of most of her 
children. They do not 
like State; they do not 
like show and the blowing 
of trumpets; they do not 
like publicity ;—although 
they casually have to put 
up with them all. It is 
the penalty of the high 
place. The Princess Royal 
hated the endless fuss and 
formalism of the little 
Prussian Court. The 
Crown Princess fell foul 
of the false divinity which 
doth not hedge about a 
German Altesse except 
with fetters hand and foot, 
day and night, and keeps (or did keep) 
her under heel without the privacy that con¬ 
soles prostration. The Empress Frederick 
has always asked, and even fought, for the 
liberty which every other woman has a right 
to—peace and quiet and human comfort 
when the State functions are off. Now she 
has got it. 

In building Friedrichshof the architect was 
bound, therefore, to have in mind rather the 
domestic ease and practicability of a cultivated 
home than the portentous stiffness and drear 
perspectives of the average royal palace ; and 
the Empress has made her Memorial to her 
husband (which Friedrichshof was designed 
to be) a sort of model domus recalls —half 
palace, half museum—which will be as much 


an education to other German potentates as 
a source of interest and industry to the royal 
owner, whether it be stables, dairy, cottages, 
lodges, hot pipes, improved drains, business 
rooms, or her own private haunts. 

There are, therefore, on actually “ state ” 
apartments. The ;whole of the rooms are 
meant for use, although a Royal cortege 
could be accommodated if necessary. The 
main approach is off a high road, with fine 
wrought-iron entrance gates, that hospit¬ 
ably exhibit to the “ bondfide-lxMoWer ” a 
cheerful glimpse of the grounds. This lies 
to the north. The “ garden-front,” which is 
the principal facade, faces nearly due south. 
To the east there is attached a wing chiefly 
devoted to offices, with a separate service- 
courtyard and entrance. 

If the bona-fide -traveller 
gets through the porte 
cochcre he will admire the 
rather good sculpture on 
the panels and the in¬ 
scription on the frieze— 
Frederici Memoriae. The 
light and lofty hall is well 
planned, giving easy access 
to most of the apartments 
on that level, and the 
broad corridor which ad¬ 
mits to the rest. It is 
used as a living-room, 
like the hall in old Scotch 
houses, and has to be 
traversed by everybody 
in order to reach the grand staircase; and 
in the gallery is an excellent organ. 

The colour-effect is rather quaint, and it 
seems to me to express the dominant mind 
of the owner, which is as it should be. The 
nature that “ has no bar ” (as Emerson says) 
has characteristically disdained paint, and 
relies on the natural tints of woods, freestone, 
and plaster, and the black and white marble 
of the floor. The same simplicity, or natural 
taste and art feeling (which Ruskin, I think, 
first pointed out as honourable in mediaeval 
art and Charles Eastlake emphasized later), 
has made the hinges a feature, not a secret, 
of the doors, which are built wide, and with¬ 
out finger-plates. The number of doors and 
other openings is rather noticeable, and it is 



The late Emperor Frederick. 
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said the width of the entries is 
to accommodate invalids in 
chairs or carriages. 

The same critical taste has 
fitted up in the ultra-refined 
semi-classic style called Louis 
XVI. the ante-room, all white 
and gold, with panels of a sort 
of slatey-blue silk, which throws 
up though coldly, the fine historic 
furniture. But there is an Italian 
Renascence room (the red draw¬ 
ing-room), and a Gothic room 
(the octagonal breakfast-room) 
with vaulted ceiling of stone, 
black and white floor, and 
recesses, glazed (certainly an 
anachronism in a Gothic room) 
to protect a collection of china 
and old glass. The dining-room 
is rather English Renascence. 

For this conglomerate her 
Majesty has at least a prece¬ 
dent in Holbein, who when in 
England dragged in every fish 
that came to his net, and gave 
his mind as freely to house¬ 
building and the adornment of 
pies as he did to painting 
queens* portraits and designing 
their brooches. So the Empress, 
having a strong hand in the 
design of her palace and a good 
deal of real art knowledge (Sir 
Charles Robinson says so, and 
he ought to know), has used up 
by turns all the schools and all 
the materials which had any good 
in them. The result is rococo; but what of that ? 

She has always been fond of collecting 
curios—bits of old oak, old sculpture, old 
silver, Florentine, German, French—like any 
other antiquary, and has amused herself 
with bargaining in cottages and the odd 
corners of the earth. “ Do you see that 
mantelpiece?” she will say. “What do 
you think I gave for it ?—five thousand—ten 
thousand francs? All the corners were 
knocked off. ... I gave a hundred and 
fifty francs. The owners did not in the 
least know the value, and could not have 
been made to understand.” 


The Empress Frederick in a state room of her palace. 


In the bedrooms a certain plainness, a 
certain severity or self-restraint, is also dis¬ 
cernible. Wherever the Empress Frederick 
goes, wherever apartments have had to be 
fitted up for her, the same ideas are prevalent 
No superfluities, but everything necessary to 
salvation. The colours are simple and the 
curves admitted are the reverse, like her 
august self, of circumlocutory. 

Unlike the German Empress, whom etiquette 
forbids to see her own dressmaker, and with 
whom no tradespeople or employes beneath 
the Mistress of the Robes and her personal 
women-in waiting ever come in contact, the 
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Empress Frederick is quite accessible. She 
walks about, talks and acts, just like other 
people. Still a vigorous horsewoman and 
riding daily at least twice, early and late, and 
for a couple of hours at a stretch, she visits 
all the folks on her estate, and her pet 
institutions in Cronberg, with the same un¬ 
affected frankness with which, in the Victoria 
Barrack at Homburg, she took off the poor 


see her brother the Prince of Wales last August. 
She visited the Frankfurter Hof hotel to see 
their view, and praised the grey and green 
shutters, to the proprietor’s ineffable bliss. 
When the military band, on their summer 
tour, came round and played there, they 
begged to be allowed to play at Friedrichshof; 
and this was kindly granted by the Empress 
Frederick, who received them and spoke to 



The Empress, her mother, her brothers, and her eldest son. 


convalescent’s shawl that, manlike, he had tied 
round his neck cravat-wise, folded it properly 
and pinned it around his broad shoulders 
herself, to his great joy. All that one hears 
about her is in the same strain—kindly, natural, 
and, as they express it, “ like anybody else ”: 
the surprise is always rather pathetic, and 
throws a melancholy light on the past. 

The Empress rode over to Homburg to 


them courteously, expressing herself as highly 
pleased, which sent them into the seventh 
heaven—a domain largely under the juris¬ 
diction of female Royalty. She spends a 
good deal on Cronberg—is restoring the old 
Ritter Castle and church there, and making 
a museum in the Ritter Castle. She is also 
building a new hospital there. She has been 
very kind to the English chaplain’s sick wife at 
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Berlin, sitting with her and cutting her grapes 
from her own conservatory. Cronberg, as a 
fashionable suburb of Frankfurt, is haunted 
by artists, who multiply the villa residences; 
and of course they have pounced on the 
Empress, whose own pictures are above the 
average in calibre, and made her Patroness 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. At a bazaar 
in which she interested herself, ten thousand 
pounds were realised for that capital object, 
two pictures painted by herself fetching a 
thousand pounds. il Uuser Fritz” was just 


personal work can hardly be known and 
enumerated. 

The Empress Frederick is the Patroness 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society still, but her 
English proclivities have to be restrained. 
When asked to open one of its meetings at 
Frankfurt lately, she replied that she would 
have liked nothing better, but feared that to 
do so might lay her open to further anim¬ 
adversion of over-attachment to English in¬ 
stitutions ; and therefore she refused. The 
Germans cannot forget how she at one time 



A view of Cronberff. 


the same—cordial, benevolent, unaffected. 
There is a pretty story of his kneeling down, 
the soldierly centre of a little crowd of infants, 
at the Pestalozzi-Froebel House, on Christ¬ 
mas Day, and poking fun at the small mites 
with his spiked cap, and at last crowning 
a little tempting yellow head with it—a 
true “ Father Fritz ” amongst his children. 
That was in 1885. In Berlin he and the 
Crown Princess were the originators and 
supporters of any amount of beneficent 
societies; indeed, much of their benevolent 


emphasized her English tastes and sym¬ 
pathies ; and the Empress cannot forget that 
they resented a very true and natural feeling. 

For this reason perhaps, or otherwise be¬ 
cause the poor man’s name is Mackenzie, 
the Empress has done nothing as yet for the 
English chaplain and his church at Frankfurt. 
She may be afraid of a revival of the bitter 
feelings which followed her support of the 
English specialist, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
during the last illness of the Emperor 
Frederick. This is unfortunate for the 
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affections and understanding, 
in a very special way and in 
all emergencies, the Queen, 
her sisters, and her brothers, 
we must rejoice that her life 
has never varied from what 
her “ figure of birth ” * por¬ 
tended with extraordinary 
truth, and what her father 
sought to stablish in her— 
the good life. With her 
people, with her children, 
with her grandchildren, it 
must always be the good 
life—a vigorous life, an ex¬ 
emplary life, a life lifted 
up. 

The Prince Consort’s last 
letter to this well-beloved 
daughter is dated Windsor 
Castle, November 19^,1861; 
and it is significant of both 
father and child. These 
pathetic last words, pathetic 
only because they are the 
last in this world , are like 
an outstretched hand of 
blessing, not only upon her 
past, but pointing the fu¬ 
ture road, and rivet the love 
of all English hearts upon 
Albert’s first and favourite 
child. 


A tamily group at Friedrichshof. 

chaplain, who is no relation of the celebrated 
physician. At present the English service is 
held in the French Protestant Church, and 
greatly needs a building ; and therefore from 
one point of view le bon Dien still stands at 
the door and knocks, and hath not where to 
lay His head—in Frankfurt. 

Without multiplying examples of the 
Empress Frederick’s benefactions in the 
land of her adopted home, or of the firm ties 
which still bind to her strong, balanced 


“$lay pour lift, tohich has 
begun beautifully, txpanb 0tiU 
further to the goob of others anb the contentment 
of your oton minb. "tZErue intoarb happiness is 
to be sought only in the internal consciousness 
of effort systematically birecteb to 400b anb 
useful enbs.” 

That blessing, that contentment even after 
the purging of the furnace, that true inward 
happiness like the afterglow behind the sun, 
have surely remained with the daughter of 
“ Albert the Good ” and the wife of “ Frederick 
the Noble,” and will remain to the end. 


M. E. Haweis. 


* The Empress Frederick’s horoscope, from the published “figure,” has been introduced into this 
article, for the benefit of those interested in astrology. 
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“ La plus subtile folie se fait de la plus subtile sagesse.” 


T HE Grand Hotel at Zell-am-Zee has, as 
many know, a garden bordered by 
the lake, where, in the very necessary shade 
of lilac-trees, contemplative Austrians sit at 
small tables and consume the deep-coloured 
beer, so called, of Munich. 

Among these, and within so..nd of their 
sober exclamations of wonderment at the 
beauty of the prospect, sat a young English¬ 
man, gracefully idle, and wearing with a 
becoming indifference a most trying head¬ 
covering at that time fashionable, and still 
known at Cambridge as a beast hat. He was 
watching the approach of a country woman— 
young, wholesome, sunburnt, and energetic 
—who had just emerged from the door of 
the hotel. 

The Englishman was startlingly clean, with 
thin soft hair carefully brushed back from a 
bland forehead. His face was narrow, with 
a prominent nose, suggesting the frequent 
use of soap and water. The countenance 
was expressive of one dominant quality, as 
nearly all countenances are if studied with 
understanding, and that nothing less than 
the desire to be instantly and persistently 
agreeable. Indies given to the exercise of 
that species of hospitality which has for its 
aim the bringing together of young people, 
and for its end the hope that some of these 
may elect to remain together till death do 
them release, invariably secured Algernon 
Augustus Passavant. Algernon, it appeared, 
made things go. Some very young girls 
thought him stupid, and did not always 


understand his humour. They thought that 
he lacked poetry, and was uninteresting. His 
hair, in fact, was too thin and too short. 
The more elderly sirens, engaged in the 
pursuit of eligible junior attaches , kept an eye 
on Passavant as a sheep-dog keeps an eye 
upon the shepherd. A few mistaken mammas 
set little traps for him, and he made himself 
invariably agreeable to the bait, without being 
hooked. 

Passavant had seen two Ambassadors come 
to and go from Vienna, where he held office. 
And a third—a power in Europe, in bed in 
the best bedroom of the Grand Hotel at 
Zell-am-Zee—seemed at this time about to 
receive a call to a higher Court, from whence 
no despatches are delivered. 

On the nearer approach of his country¬ 
woman, Passavant stood up, raised his hat, 
and drew forward an iron chair. 

“ Those flowers,” he said gravely, pointing 
to some fronds in the girl’s hand, “do not 
grow wild in this part of the world. But so 
long as you were not observed-” 

“ I gathered them right up there,” answered 
Miss Britten, with all the careless confidence 
of her generation, pointing towards the moun¬ 
tains with her parasol. 

“ As a nation we are inclined to think that 
if we only climb high enough we rise above 
the law. There is a villa just above the spot 
where you . . . stole those flowers.” 

“ I never saw it.” 

“ No—but it was there.” 

The girl laughed. She was no longer 
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quite youthful, and had that air of capability 
which is a characteristic of the day. She 
had obviously tried most things—except love 
bien entendu. The universal young person has 
usually missed that, and fills up the blank with 
the current amusements in their due course, 
prosecuting them with a skill worthy of a 
higher object than the mere killing of time. 

“ And as I came down,” she continued, 
“ a queer thing happened to me.” 

Passavant looked gravely at her. The 
modern knight errant is a young woman, and 
she seeks adventures, for the most part, in 
Continental hotels or on board the great 
steamers. Passavant thought that Miss 
Britten was too good for that sort of adventure, 
but his face being eminently guileless did 
not express that thought. 

“ I am mistaken for some one else,” she 
said—“ for Miss Burdon, the Ambassador’s 
daughter.” 

“ Ah, I have twice been mistaken for some 
one else. Once it was a bookstall man, 
when with great presence of mind I sold a 
penny newspaper. The second time I was 
mistaken for Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Bennett, I 
never ascertained which, w’hile I was standing 
bareheaded in the shop, waiting for my hat 
to be ironed. I took it as a compliment. 



"... Under the impression that yon are Miss Bnrdon ? ” 


They make excellent hats. By whom were 
you mistaken for Miss Burdon ?” 

“ By a German gentleman who must have 
followed me up the hill. I met him when I 
turned back. He asked me the way out, then 
asked me whether he was mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that I was Miss Burdon. I thought I 
told him he was, but he seems to have under¬ 
stood me to say that I was Miss Burdon.” 

Passavant’s attention, which had been 
centred on a freehand design executed in gravel 
with a walking stick, was suddenly aroused. 

“ Ah,” he said. “ And this German gentle¬ 
man is still under the impression that you 
are Miss Burdon ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Britten. 

Passavant reflected, with his light blue 
eyes fixed on a small girl, half concealed 
behind a huge mug of beer. 

“Ah ! Your boxes were marked w r ith a large 
B. I noticed it myself. Miss Burdon was 
expected yesterday, but did not come. She 
sent a telegram to say that she was detained 
at Vienna by the illness of her mother.” 

“ Then you know ihe Ambassador ? ” 
suggested Miss Britten, who had an exalted 
idea of the diplomatic service. 

“ I am his domestic chaplain,” returned 
Algernon Augustus Passavant with solemnity. 
“ It is my privilege to comfort his last 
moments.” 

Miss Britten laughed, and then looked 
grave again. 

“ Is he so very ill ? ” 

“ Very,” answtred Passavant abstractedly. 

“But why is his health so important?” 
inquired the girl, who was intelligent and 
therefore inquisitive. “ No one speaks of 
anything else—all Europe seems to have its 
attention fixed on Zell-am-Zee.” 

“Ah—that is a long story. But who has 
displayed this enormous interest in Lord 
Burdon’s life—your German friend, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Well, yes. He made inquiries.” 

“ H’m—yes. A man with a mild grey eye 
and a beautiful crop of hair ; speaks English 
well ? ” 

“ Yes ; that describes him.” 

Passavant nodded his head with an air 
of abstraction which had frequently been 
accounted to him for foolishness. Miss 
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" There is some one unscrewing the lock of the 
door,” she answered unsteadily. 


Passavant rose. 

“ We are observed,” he said, “ by the lady 
who travels with you. What is her name? 
Smale, is it not ? I hope she is not a 
relation. She has been watching us from 
her bedroom window for some time, and 
now, having pinned her veil round her hut— 
ought she not to wear bonnets, by the way, at 
her time of life ?—she is coming down to 
interrupt. She thinks I am not respectable 
—probably because I wear patent leather 
shoes. Will you tell her I do it in order to 
save the expense of rewarding the hotel- 
boots? Tell her I have a real lord for an 
uncle,and teach in the Sunday-school attached 
to the British Embassy at Vienna. Tell her 
I am respectable, Miss Britten. And—if 
you will allow me to suggest it—you might 
let the German gentleman continue to think 
that you are Miss Burdon. It may be amus¬ 
ing -and don’t let him get into conver¬ 
sation with Miss Smale. Here she comes. 
She is surprised and hurt to see you talk¬ 
ing to a young man—she belongs to that 
period.” 

“ What is Miss Burdon’s Christian name, 
and what are her tastes ? ” asked Miss Britten, 
with her energetic laugh. 


Britten looked at him with shrewd, calculating 
eyes, such as one would expect in a girl who 
is cleverer than her parents and kindly tolerant 
of their ignorance of the world. 

“ Do you know this Miss Burdon ?—but 
of course you do,” she said. 

“ She is my cousin.” 

“ Then Lord Burdon is your uncle?” 

“Precisely—and my badge of respectability. 
He has made me—well—what you see. 
Irreproachable. He sort of adopted me— 
years ago, when I was a youth—in the 
mahogany age—early Victorian, you know.” 

He sighed, and dusted the toe of his 
narrow boot with his glove. 

“ Is Lord Burdon such a very important 
person ? ” asked Miss Britten. 

“ Next to myself he is at once the hope 
and despair of Europe. He knows so much 
to the discredit of his neighbour—the surest 
means to success.” 
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“ Alice—musical/’ he answered, and wan¬ 
dered away beneath the lilac-trees. 

During the next two days Europe con¬ 
tinued, as Miss Britten had jestingly said, 
to watch Zell-am-Zee. Lord Burdon’s illness 
was, in fact, most ill-timed. A conference of 
the Powers had been summoned to meet at 
Vienna for the purpose of amicably dividing 
a territory as large as the British Isles. 

“ It is to be a raffle,” explained Passavanl 
to Miss Britten, in a moment of expansion— 
a a sort of lucky bag ; but Lord Burdon tied 
up the packages, so they want to keep his 
hand out of the bag if possible.” 

The representatives of certain other coun¬ 
tries were at this time endeavouring to ex¬ 
clude Lord Burdon from the conference 
by the simple means of refusing to delay 
their sitting any longer. They were so kind 
as to name another noble lord as a suitable 
substitute for the sick man—the said noble 
lord being well known for the length of his de¬ 
scent and the shortness of his comprehension. 
In the meantime, the representatives ex¬ 
changed formal calls at Vienna, and displayed 
an astonishing amount of brotherly love. A 
German newspaper, however, with singularly 
little tact, suddenly blurted out its opinion 
that Lord Burdon’s illness was a ruse to gain 
time, and that England expected important 
despatches by a certain steamer, which could 
not reach Southampton before the end of 
the week. The writer of the article thought 
it likely that his lordship would be better 
on Monday. 

Passavant smiled as he read this journal, 
and then wrote out a bulletin which he 
posted to Vienna. There are cross roads 
in a man’s career where it is woefully easy 
to take a wrong turning, and Passavant had 
awaited his promotion through long, un¬ 
eventful years. He had improved upon his 
slight acquaintance with Miss Britten, and 
sat next to her at table d'hote. Miss Smale, 
whose watchfulness over her neighbours 1 
morals was frequently interrupted by a 
poignant anxiety respecting her own health, 
was fortunately stung by a wasp at this time, 
and retired to her own apartment. The 
wasp, it appears, stung her on the nose while 
she was eating its peach. 

“ It was certain to happen sooner or later,” 


commented Passavant; “ she eats peaches all 
day.” 

There were, however, other ladies who were 
duly scandalised at this time by the behaviour 
of Mr. Passavant and Miss Britten. 

“ He is only amusing himself with her,” 
said some. 

“ She is making a fool of him,” laughed 
the rest. And the German gentleman, who 
was always endeavouring to get speech with 
Miss Britten, and was invariably frustrated 
just in time by Passavant, scowled over his 
soup-spoon with such ardour that he spilt 
more pot age-a -la-jardiniere than usual. 

“ Tell them,” said Passavant to Miss 
Britten one evening, “ that Lord Burdon is 
better, and will probably take the air in a 
Bath-chair to-morrow. His lordship would 
like you to walk by the side of the chair.” 

The next day Passavant’s servant and 
Lord Burdon’s confidential valet took Lord 
Burdon out for a solemn promenade in the 
sun, with the hood of the lined chair drawn 
over him to protect his ancient head from 
the heat of the day. Miss Britten walked 
by the side of the chair, and stooped to 
arrange the patient’s cushions from time to 
time with a most touching filial devotion. 

The newspapers of Europe, and more 
especially those of Germany, took due note 
of these facts. They reported that Lord 
Burdon, attended by his devoted daughter, 
the Honourable Alice Burdon, was now 
convalescent at Zell-am-Zee. His lordship, 
had, however, been forbidden to attend to 
his official duties, and did not even receive 
his usual correspondence. Under these 
circumstances it was now certain that 
England would not be represented at the 
International Conference by her Ambassador 
to the Court of Austria. And the joy of the 
journals was but ill-concealed. 

The affable gentleman who had accosted 
Miss Britten continued to enjoy the incom¬ 
parable views obtainable on the surrounding 
mountains, and in order to lose nothing of 
their beauty carried a pair of field-glasses, 
slung across his shoulders with all the dash 
of a city clerk at a suburban race-meeting. 
He was in the habit of sitting for hours on 
the vine-clad slopes above the village, looking 
down through his binoculars at the Grand 
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Another closed door, with Passavant in front of it. 


Hotel and its shady garden. Passavant, from quently, and saw the German gentleman 
his window in the bedroom adjoining Lord half concealed, like that small man Zaccheus, 
Burdon’s private salon looked up fre- among the tree-tops. 
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Thus the week drew towards its close, and 
the great and good journals contradicted 
each other daily, while a certain steamer 
pounded up Channel, and a brown-faced 
little man sat in one of its deck cabins writ¬ 
ing out vast reports on Colonial Office 
stationery, and cursing between times the 
slowness of the engines. Then it was 
decided by the Powers that the Conference 
could no longer be delayed, but must take 
place on the following Monday, Lord Burdon 
or no Lord Burdon. And “ Ignotus ” and 
“Paterfamilias” and “True Briton” wrote 
to the Times , naming substitutes who were 
either impossible, absent, or dead. And 
Algernon Augustus Passavant sat gravely and 
wrote bulletins for the newspapers. 

“ All lies,” commented Miss Britten one 
day. They had grown singularly familiar, as 
people do who possess in common some 
knowledge desired of others. 

“Jcux de mots— we call them,” replied 
Passavant, with his boyish smile. 

It was on the Saturday night that the small 
comedy for the moment threatened to turn to 
drama. It was, in fact, after ten o’clock 
that Miss Britten sought Passavant where he 
sat under the lilac-trees smoking. For a 
moment he looked surprised, then noted 
that her face was white. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked curtly. 

“ There is some one unscrewing the lock 
on the door of communication between my 
room and the next,” answered she unsteadily. 
However modern, however energetic and 
practical, and scornful of mother and grand¬ 
mother, the twentieth-century young persons 
may be, they will still be hampered by a 
wholesome feminine fear of something or 
other—of a burglar, for instance, or a mouse, 
or the Hereafter. 

“ But there is a bolt,” said Passavant, with 
apparent heartlessness. 

“ It has been drawn back.” 

“ And you did not dare to push it forward 
again ? ” 

“ No ! ” confessed Miss Britten. 

“ I am glad of that—I feared that you 
were afraid of nothing. Have you the key 
of your salon ? ” 

She looked at him. The moonlight, filter¬ 
ing through the trees, showed his face to be 


as bland and pleasant as usual. She handed 
him the key. 

“ If I may suggest that you go to Miss 
Smale’s room for a moment,” he said, as they 
walked towards the house together, “just to 
see how the sting on her nose is progressing. 
Give me ten minutes.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” she asked. 

“ The room next to yours is Lord Burdon’s 
salon . Some one has got locked in there 
by mistake, Miss Britten—a man of resource ; 
he is unscrewing the lock in order to effect 
his escape through the neighbouring salon, 
which he can see, through the keyhole, to be 
deserted. You probably never go in there 
at night ? ” 

“ Never—I forgot something this evening, 
and went to get it. What are you going to 
do ? ” 

She repeated the question rather anxiously, 
and Passavant, noting the tone of her voice, 
paused for a moment, looking up to the 
moon with a mildly speculative eye. 

“ Mine are the ways of peace,” he said. 

“ But it is useless to run risks,” said Miss 
Britten angrily. “ Send the hotel-porter.” 

“ No—this is a delicate matter.” 

And Passavant laughed softly. 

“ Theft! ” muttered Miss Britten, with a 
deep scorn. 

“ They call it journalism,” explained Passa¬ 
vant. 

He ran swiftly and silently upstairs, and 
Miss Britten followed him. She saw Passa¬ 
vant take the key of Lord Burdon’s private 
salon from his pocket and open the door of 
that mystic apartment. She heard the click 
of the electric-light button, and was on the 
threshold of the room before the light leapt 
into life. She saw a dark form vanish into 
the room beyond—her own private salon — 
where Passavant immediately followed into 
the darkness, unarmed. She had time to 
think that he was brave at all events, as she 
closed the door behind her and stood with 
her back against it. There came from the 
room the sound of hurrying feet and over¬ 
thrown furniture. In a moment the German 
gentleman who had been so affable on every 
occasion came stumbling out into the 
brilliantly lighted room. His face fell when 
he saw the closed door with Lilian Britten 
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“Yea.” she answered, without any encouragement 
in her voice. 

standing before it. He turned on his heel— 
another closed door, with Passavant in front 
of it. For a moment there was a distressed, 
rat-like look behind the gold eye-glasses. 

“ Ah,” said the journalist. 

“Yes,” answered Passavant—“ caught.” 

The man looked from one to the other, 
and bit his lip. Phe cruel electric light 
shone down on his twitching grey face. 

“ But I will let you go,” said Passavant, 
almost kindly, “ because it suits my purpose. 
You have suited my purpose most excellently 
all along.” 

“ Ah, yes! ” said the journalist, with a 
sickly smile, “ you think yourselves very 
clever—you and Miss Burdon.” 

“ There is no Miss Burdon in this hotel. 
There never has been,” said Passavant. 

The German shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked at Miss Britten, who had flushed 
suddenly. He was about to say something, 
and had a spiteful air. 

“ Be careful,” said Passavant sharply; 
and the other changed his mind. 

“ However,” he said carelessly, “ Lord 
Burdon is ill in that room, so your purpose 
is frustrated ” 

“ Pardon me, Lord Burdon is now 
travelling from Southampton to Vienna, 
where he will arrive on Monday morning in 
time to attend the International Conference.” 


“But I saw him taking the air in his 
Bath-chair! ” 

“ Myself,” explained Passavant suavely. 
“ I am not strong,”—he paused and gave 
the conventional chest cough—“and Miss 
Britten was kind enough to speak to me in 
my—perambulator. You cann t have seen 
very plainly through your field-glasses from 
the hill-side.” 

“And the Conference was delayed-” 

“ By me,” explained Passavant blandly. 
“I only issued bulletins of his lordship’s 
health on receipt of my daily telegram from 
him in England. You supplied the rest— 
the local colour, I think you call it. Burdon 
was really very unwell—but not too ill to 
travel—you understand.” 

“ You are very clever,” muttered the 
German sarcastically. 

Passavant bowed. 

“ Considering that these rifled drawers 
and dishevelled bureaus do not look well, 
I would suggest that you take from your 
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room such light luggage as you may require, 
and—er—well, are called suddenly away. 
I will put this room tidy before the hotel 
servants see it.” 

He went towards the door from which 
Miss Britten had now stood aside, and 
opened it. The German passed out, and 
Passavant followed him. 

“ By the way,” he said, at the head of the 
stairs, with his sudden smile, “ shall we agree 
to forget this little affair? After all, it was 
with both of us merely a matter of business.” 

He held out his hand. The German 
looked at it, and then took the thin fingers in 
his great grasp, swallowing some obstruction 
in his throat the while. They both turned 
at the rustle of a dress, and saw Miss Britten 
pass upstairs to her room. 

It being Sunday the beer-garden was fuller 
than usual the next day, and Miss Smale 
read at her open window a book which 
could only have been devotional, so stiff 
was her attitude. She was obviously con¬ 
scious of putting to shame the whole beer¬ 
drinking Austrian nation. Miss Britten, 
with the intelligent and inquiring enterprise 
of her generation, attended a Roman Catholic 
service in the little church near the lake. 
It was glaringly hot, and there are few 
warmer spots in Europe than Zell-am-Zee. 
Miss Britten retired to her own room after 
luncheon, and Algernon Augustus Passavant 
smoked gloomy cigarettes in the verandah. 

After table d'hote , which Miss Smale at¬ 
tended under visible compulsion, and with 
a protestant appetite, the visitors sought the 
garden. Passavant took a walking stick, 
called his dog, and set off rather ostenta¬ 
tiously for a walk. He turned back, how¬ 
ever, before he had been gone ten minutes, 
and rather neatly caught Miss Britten in 
her favourite chair under the lilac-tree 
nearest to the lake. Night was just falling, 
and a full moon, sailing amid fleecy clouds, 
cast a silver shaft across the lake to the very 
wall of the hotel garden. Passavant brought 
a chair, picked up in passing, and sat quietly 
down beside Miss Britten, which set more 
than one head to wag. Miss Britten had a 


book in her hand, but it was now too dark 
to read. She, however, after a side glance 
at her companion, opened the volume and 
fixed her eyes upon the page. 

“ Miss Britten.” 

“ Yes,” answered that young lady, without 
any encouragement in her voice. If Pas¬ 
savant had made a jest then—even a mild 
one—she would have hated him. But 
Passavant was not inclined to be humorous 
at that moment. 

“ I go to Vienna to-morrow morning,” he 
said. 

“Oh.” 

“At five-thirty.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes — Miss Britten,” said Passavant. 
“ And I am glad to have this opportunity 
of thanking you for your assistance. We — 
we tricked Europe, and that is not so easily 
done as one would imagine. This success may 
make a difference to my unimportant career.” 

She was sitting a little in front of him, and 
was conscious of his steady gaze. He spoke 
lightly, but there was a ring of anxiety in his 
voice. 

“ I was honest with you at any rate,” he 
added bluntly. “And I have done some¬ 
thing that I have never done before.” 

“ indeed.” 

“Yes. ... I have fallen in love, Miss 
Britten ;” and Passavant caught his breath. 

Miss Britten liked him for it. She looked, 
over her book, across the moonlit water 
shimmering at their feet. Not only did she 
defect the little catch of the breath, but also 
a note in Passavant’s quiet voice which 
suddenly opened up a new world to her—a 
world which had hitherto been shut off, and 
around which she had bicycled, and ridden, 
and danced, and otherwise travelled vainly, 
all her life. 

“ I am thirty-one,” he went on, “ and too 
old to change my mind now. But I am 
deadly poor, Miss Britten.” 

She turned, looked at him slowly, and 
gave a queer little laugh which suddenly 
threw open the gates of Eden for Algernon 
Augustus Passavant. 
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BY MARIE A. BELLOC. 


I T may be said without exaggeration that 
the name of the great arbiter of 
fashion, Charles F. Worth, has now been 
known for forty years wherever the French 
and English languages are spoken; and the 
great traditions of the world-famed establish¬ 
ment No. 7, Rue de la Paix, have been 
worthily continued by his two sons Messieurs 
Gaston and Jean Worth, who bring to every 
detail of their business the same knowledge 
and artistic gifts which made their father reign 
so long, both in Imperial and in Republican 
France, as the uncrowned King of Fashion. 

As all those who have paid even a cursory 
visit to Paris will remember, La Maison 
Worth is to be found in the middle of 
the curiously named “ Street of Peace,” and 
the name “ WORTH ” simply inscribed over 
the portc cochere indicates the home of many 
historic garments. 

“ Actions not words ” should certainly 
becon: : the motto of the firm. Monsieur 
Worth achieved his extraordinary reputation 
without the aid of any adventitious advertise¬ 
ment, and the fine suite of rooms, though 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
they are intended, are as unpretentious as in 
the days when the late Monsieur Worth 
opened a modest dressmaking establishment 
on the second floor of the enormous building 


which is now entirely absorbed by the 
business he created. 

Monsieur Jean Worth, who represents the 
artistic, as his brother does the business, side 
of the house, is well known in literary and 
artistic Paris, and counts many painters 
among his personal friends. A very little 
talk with him convinces his visitor that his 
whole heart is in his work, and it is touching 
to see how constantly he refers to his father, 
as if anxious that the latter’s part, not only in 
building up the great business that bears his 
name, but also in reviving many auxiliary 
industries which have practically disappeared 
since the brilliant days of the Old Regime, 
should not be forgotten. 

Monsieur Jean Worth has reserved for his 
own use a small study overlooking the inner 
courtyard of No. 7, Rue de la Paix, and it 
was there I found him, sitting opposite the 
striking portrait of the late Charles F. Worth. 
After impressing carefully upon me that it 
was wholly against his custom to grant 
interviews, and that he only gave this as a 
special favour to The Lady’s Realm through 
the kind influence of one of its influential 
friends, he courteously consented to tell me 
something of that branch of feminine fashion 
that peculiarly concerns himself, and also 
his views—and no one is better qualified to 
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speak on the subject—on the actual making 
of the mode. 

“ It is impossible for me to talk either of 
our firm or of Fashion as a whole, without 
referring to the part played by my father in 
bringing about the revival of industries which 
had practically become extinct,” he said 
thoughtfully. “When Monsieur Worth 
came to Paris in 1848 it was difficult to 
believe that the gay city had ever been the 
centre of a brilliant and famous court. Each 
lady boasted of a mantle or rotonde, a couple 
of silk gowns made with a view to hard and 
prolonged wear, and perhaps a cashmere 
shawl presented to her on her marriage. 
The most expensive trimming in those days 
cost four francs a yard, and in all Paris there 
was only one dressmaker, who provided both 
materials and fa$on ; in other words, every one 


but Madame Roger’s 
clients bought their 
material and then took 
it to some little dress¬ 
maker to be made up. 
My father persuaded his 
then employers, an old- 
established firm of silk 
merchants, Messieurs 
Gagelin, to open a dress¬ 
making branch in con¬ 
nection with their 
business, and he gave 
up all his spare time to 
designing new models, 
his efforts being crowned 
with notable success at 
the first Exhibition ? ” 
“But I suppose the 
glories of Fashion may 
be said to have really 
revived owing to the 
advent of the Second 
Empire.” 

“ Certainly; a Court 
always brings a flood of 
strangers to a capital 
and means a great 
advance in all sumptuary 
trades. My father, who 
always cared far more 
for the aesthetic than the 
business side of his 
establishment, from the first successfully im¬ 
pressed his taste on the public, notably in the 
matter of jet and other fancy trimmings. To 
him also was due the revival of the modern art 
of lace-making in France; but it would be im¬ 
possible to give you any idea of all that took 
place in those pioneer days. The question 
then was not what would be the next fashion, 
but rather what, if any, modification in the 
then existing modes was possible. The 
wisest and most far-seeing merchants engaged 
in the silk trade shook their heads at the 
thought of any innovation, and it was not till 
my father started for himself in 1858 that he 
was able to carry out a tenth part of his 
ideas. We have still emp/oyes who were 
with him when he first came to this house, 
and several of them wear the gold medal 
awarded by the French Government to those 
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who have served one firm well and faithfully 
for over thirty years. I do not concern myself 
with the practical side of the business, but I 
think I am right in saying that we sometimes 
employ as many as twelve hundred work¬ 
women. 

“As to what brings about those mysterious 
changes in what we call Fashion,” continued 
Monsieur Worth, smiling, “ it would be 
impossible to lay down any general theory 
or rule, so much that is indefinable and 
so many hidden influences go to the making 
of a mode —especially nowadays, when many 
marvels of colouring once reserved to 
painters and artists are within the reach of 
every intelligent artisan who cares to spend 
his Sunday afternoon at the Louvre, or 
who can afford a seat in the upper gallery of 
the Op£ra. Take, for instance, the rainbow 
effects that were lately the only wear among 
the Paris populace. No doubt Loie Fuller 
and her serpentine dance were responsible 
to a great extent for the sudden interest taken 
in prismatic colouring; but the Japanese 
had, of course, long delighted in these multi¬ 
coloured effects, and the French eye had 
gradually become accustomed to rainbow 
variations. The famous American dancer 
simply crystallised floating impressions, which 
had long been with us. 

“ As to who sets the fashion,” he added 
after a pause, “ that affords an easier solu¬ 
tion. There can be no doubt that certain 
elegantes , who have the courage of their 
convictions and a belief in their own charms, 
can impose whatever style of dress suits them 
best on the world at large. For instance, a 
beautiful woman with a long neck wears a 
high collar, and all her plain friends follow her 
example. A notable leader of Fashion gets 
tired of narrow skirts, and appears suddenly 
in a full round jupe. Her appearance creates 
a sensation, and the next day, those women 
who have seen her in some public place or 
on some official occasion, wearing with grace 
and effect what appeared outre and old- 
fashioned, follow her example. Still, women 
are exceedingly conservative, and in the 
matter of fashion,” concluded Monsieur 
Worth, smiling, “ Englishwomen distinguish 
themselves as being so, and are on the whole 
Tory dans Pame .” 


“ And in what way does this conservatism 
manifest itself? Surely your clients are only 
too ready to welcome any Incoming innova¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Yes, when once they can be persuaded 
that it really is becoming. The difficulty is to 
make them understand this. As soon as a 
woman is sure that a certain style of fringe or 
cut of sleeve or skirt suits her, she becomes ex¬ 
tremely averse from giving it up; and we are 
often asked to adapt an old mode which has 
become entirely demode to our latest models. 
It is so difficult to make people understand 
that every age has its own beauty. I do not 
mean that a woman should slavishly follow 
whatever fashion happens to be the rage. 
Quite the contrary. My father was among 
the first to dress his clients with a view to 
their natural peculiarities, colouring, etc., 
and he first made what were considered very 
daring innovations. I well remember the 
annoyance of my own mother at being obliged 
by my father to go to a great ball given by 
the municipality of Paris with an aigrette of 
flowers in her hair as part of her costume; for 
those were the days when an absolutely flat 
head-dress was considered de rigueur. Every¬ 
one will agree theoretically to the statement 
that what looks well on a beautiful young 
woman of twenty-five to thirty, looks grotesque 
on a chaperone—or, again, that the same 
coiffure which suits a soft, dimpled face is 
positively terrible when worn with the faded 
skin and lined countenance of age ; but I 
repeat that it is difficult to make ladies apply 
this argument to themselves, though the 
most intelligent of my clients recognise these 
facts and act upon them.” 

“ I suppose the Empress Eugenie played a 
considerable part as arbiter of fashion ? ” 

“ Yes; during the brilliant days of the 
Empire she was undoubtedly the best-dressed 
woman in the world. But still, it is absurd 
to talk as though she was exceptionally ex¬ 
travagant—-or, again, that she was particularly 
anxious to adopt new and extravagant modes . 
At the time of the Imperial wedding the 
making of lace was practically a lost art, and 
v it is literally true that there were on the 
Empress’ wedding dress only two lace 
flounces, each two yards in length, and not 
even of the same pattern. A few years 
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The Duchesae U - In a Trianon dress by Worth, showing the front 

worked a great change in this direction, and a skirt of Alen^on valued at ^3000. 
in 1855 her Imperial Majesty distributed the Again, we should not forget the part played 
prizes to the exhibitors of the Exposition in by the stage. Indeed, more than once a 
a cherry-coloured velvet gown covered with -comedienne has succeeded in setting a really 
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The late Mona. Charles P. Worth. 

ugly fashion. The great Rachel, for instance, 
was once led to buy, from good-nature, 
from a friend who had fallen on evil days, 
a piece of yellow material. She looked so 
well in the gown in which the material was 
finally made up that every woman in her 
audience determined to order a costume of 
the same colour, so that wholesale houses who 
had yellow in stock made a fortune. My 
father himself inaugurated one very popular 
fashion, that of the over-skirt or tablier, 
because he saw how elegant was the figure 
of a washerwoman who had tucked up her 
gown over her petticoat.” 

“And now, monsieur, to touch on a delicate 
point, how do you regard the influence of 
sport on feminine costume ? ” 

“ I firmly believe that the tailor-made 
gown has gone far to destroy feminine ele¬ 
gance. Perhaps I am somewhat prejudiced; 
but still, I am the first to admit that when a 


Realm. 

lady is travelling, or taking 
part in a bond, fide moun¬ 
taineering expedition, or 
indeed, even when she is 
driving in a dog-cart or on 
a four-in-hand, it is evi¬ 
dent that rough tweeds 
and serges are much more 
suitable to the occasion 
than silks and laces. But 
you must remember that 
many women carry this 
love of the tailor-made very 
much further than that; 
they would, if they could, 
come down to dinner in a 
coat and skirt; but on the 
whole I am glad to notice 
that a gradual change is 
occurring in this matter 
The tailor-made costume 
triumphantly made its way 
into every kind of smart 
function, from a great 
wedding to a garden-party. 
It used to be thought that 
a race-course was one of 
the few occasions on which 
a woman could appear in 
a public place beautifully 
and elaborately dressed.” 

" But surely this is still true ? ” 

“ No. It has become the thing for the 
really well-dressed woman, especially one 
who has a husband or friend practically 
interested in the racing, to attend a race¬ 
meeting dressed in a business-like tailor- 
made costume. You see, she will probably be 
asked to go into the paddock, and in any 
case she is there to see rather than to be 
seen. Also, her lord and master infinitely 
prefers her room to her presence if the frill 
and furbelow element makes itself disagree¬ 
ably felt on the grand stand or in crushes 
that are inevitable since racing became a 
popular form of amusement.” 

“ And la bicyclette , Monsieur Worth ? ” 

“ I hear great things of the part played 
by the cycle in Great Britian; but you 
are doubtless aware that on the Continent 
the well-bred woman has, to a certain 
extent, given up the amusement—if, in- 
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The Trianon dress by Worth, showing the back. 


deed, she ever fell a victim to its charms. English skirt. Nothing can be more un- 
I need hardly tell you that I myself have graceful and unfeminine than knickerbockers, 
never made any cycling costumes; and which make the wearer, when a lady, look 
further, that I entirely approve of the like a little dwarf.” 
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M. Jean Worth. 

“ I have heard that, like your father, you 
yourself design all the new models in your 
establishment. Do you believe in the in¬ 
spiration of les modes d'antan ? ” 

“ Certainly, very distinctly so. I am 
always on the look-out for new and old ideas, 
and new schemes of colouring. Colouring, 
as you are aware, plays an important part in 
modern dress. I even yet remember with 
what difficulties my father met when he 
tried to impose the slightest modifications 
in the hard, metallic tints which were for 
so long literally the only colours introduced 
into dress. An attempt at anything artistic 
was looked at with terror and suspicion. 
To quote but one instance : every woman in 
Paris possesses some garment in which 
a combination of blue and green plays a 
subtle part. For years my father tried to 
introduce this eminently becoming harmony 
of colour. Some of the most beautiful 


brocades ever made to 
our -own order were tinted 
in this fashion. But it 
was not till an accident 
— in other words, the 
courage and audacity of 
one of our handsomest 
clients — brought the 
beautifying qualities of 
this combination before 
the public that we were 
ever able to make the 
experiment on a large 
scale; and the same may 
also be said of yellow 
and pink, pale blue and 
violet, and many others 
of the symphonies of 
colour now universally 
adopted. Of course, it is 
only fair to add that 
nothing can be more hor¬ 
rible than these violent 
contrasts, unless combined 
and imagined by a really 
artistic eye. But that is 
more or less true with 
anything connected with 
colour and form ; for what 
looks well on a red- 
haired woman makes a 
brtmette look sallow, and so on. 

“ As to where I get my ideas: sometimes 
from a piece of old Church embroidery 
or a scrap of Louis Quinze brocade, picked 
up in an old curiosity shop. Often I have 
reconstituted a whole piece of material from 
a small breadth taken out of a Court costume 
or vestment. When I am satisfied, or as 
satisfied as I am ever likely to be, with a 
design, it is reproduced to my order in 
different schemes of colouring, and even of 
material. I very much enjoy designing 
picture-costumes. Often an artist will come 
with his future sitter, and together we will 
discuss what kind of material and what genre 
of colouring will suit the lady in question. 
To mention but one of these—one who has 
been good enough to call me his collaborateur 
—there is Jan van Beers, who has painted so 
many beautiful English and American women. 
In most of his portraits you will find the coun- 
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terfeit presentments of gowns made under 
my father’s, or my own, direct supervision. 

“ We have never made a speciality of 
dressing actresses, and yet some of the 
best known are amongst our most faithful 
clients. In their early days Patti and 
Mademoiselle Favart,and more lately Madame 
Ristori, Miss Emma Eames, Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, Mrs. Brown Potter, and many 
equally famous players, have been among 
our clients. You see, we possess a unique 
collection of drawings, works on costume, 
old prints, and photographs. I am as ready 
to take an idea from a primitif of a martyred 
saint as from a Lely or a Gainsborough. 
There is no greater mistake than to decide 
too long beforehand on the models of the 
coming winter or summer, for it is really 
impossible to tell at any given moment what 
the coming season will bring forth. I refer, 
of course, to what will be worn by the really 
well-dressed woman. For instance, a very 
bitter winter will to a certainty mean the 
prevalence of fur on every kind of gown, 
while an exceptionally mild season brings 
out light cloths, and even lace. Some time 
ago it was considered impossible to mix 
heavy and light materials—velvet and chiffon , 
for instance, or cloth and lace; but now 
anything and everything is worn, provided 
that the combination chosen is becoming to 
the wearer.” 

“ And what are your views on the crinoline 
question ? ” 

Monsieur Worth laughed. “ There is no 
fear that .the thing our fathers knew as the 
crinoline will ever come back, even in a 
modified form, for it was a cumbersome and 
awkward fashion, utterly opposed to all 
modern forms of life, and though it possessed 
a certain grace, the same effect can now 
be produced without the necessity for 
the same dangers and appliances. On the 
other hand, I have never seen any reason 
why a woman should not do something to 
free her feet from the clinging of skirts. 
But it is now admitted that everything 
depends on the wav in which the latter 
are cut. As for me, I naturally do not con¬ 
cern myself with the popular modes. The 
moment a fashion becomes exaggerated,— 
in other words, universal—we have to begin 


to think of something to replace it. I am 
often asked by English clients whether the 
big sleeve has come to stay. All I can say 
is, that exaggeration will kill any model, 
however becoming. Not only does it make 
the fashion common, but a woman rarely 
looks well or artistic in an outre garment. 
Of course, there are certain people who can 
wear anything and look well—your English 
Countess of Warwick for one of them—but 
there are not many such in the world.” 

“ Do you consult the tastes of your 
clients ? ” 

“ It is no use trying to go against the 
current. Occasionally a customer comes to 
me who has very decided ideas as to 
what she wants. Several of our most 
faithful clients always dress in one colour, 
varying the blue, green, or while, as the case 
may be; more often, however, ladies are. 
content to leave the matter in my hands. It 
requires much courage to go against the 
current, and generally means a considerable 
loss, or, at any rate, the laying of money on 
the shelf. My father often experienced this, 
but he lived to see his most daring in¬ 
novations finding ultimately, not only pur¬ 
chasers, but universal recognition. Of course, 
one curious development of modern life is 
that so many people order their clothes in 
Paris who have perhaps never been within 
sight of France. People write to us from all 
over America. We often send photographs 
of some of our newest creations to all parts of 
the world. Of late years the lay figure has 
been brought to an extraordinary state of 
perfection, and, in many cases, we have 
mannequins exactly reproducing our foreign 
customers’ peculiarities of form, etc. Indeed, 
this system of fitting has many advantages, 
especially when, as not unfrequently happens, 
a client requires twenty to thirty dresses to 
be made for her at one time. The most 
successful and newest lay figure is made on 
the same principle as an india-rubber 
cushion, and with the help of a pattern 
bodice, or even the measurements, can be 
made to express exactly the size and shape 
required. Another and more usual manne¬ 
quin is that worked by a series of buckles 
and straps, which also expands till it exactly 
fits the lining placed over it.” 
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A Worth picture-gown. The Duchesse de la Terre: by Jan van Beera. 

“ A propos of linings, Monsieur—they 
play, do they not, an increasingly important 
part in modern dress ? ” 

“ Certainly. Nowadays, the reverse of a 
gown is often more expensive than the 
material of which it is composed. Even in 
this matter the fashion varies greatly from 
year to year. Some time ago a well-known 
silk merchant had a large stock of moires , and 
not knowing what else to do with it he 
proposed to sell the whole of it on very 
advantageous terms to a famous tailoring 


house, who promptly 
utilised it for lining 
coats and jackets. So 
successful was this ex¬ 
periment that soon 
every piece of moire 
was in requisition, and 
an old and forgotten 
fashion was revived. 

“To return to the 
question of fitting : is it 
not strange to think 
that my father was the 
first man who ever 
fitted, or rather super¬ 
vised, the fitting of a 
lady customer ? At the 
time the very idea 
created a scandal. It 
was considered shock¬ 
ing that a man should 
have anything to do 
with the details of ladies' 
dress ; and to this day 
certain South Ameri¬ 
cans, in whom are kept 
alive the early traditions 
of the Second Empire, 
hesitate before allowing 
their wives to order a 
costume from La Maison 
Worth.” 

Then, as Monsieur 
Worth hurried off, to confer on the all- 
important question of coming fashions with 
several of his most valued customers, I was 
taken through the suite of salons which 
should surely be filled with shadows of 
the innumerable great ladies, the trans- 
Atlantic beauties, and it is said every femi¬ 
nine royalty in Europe, excepting Queen 
Victoria, who have, at some time or other in 
their chequered existences, submitted them¬ 
selves to the spells of the uncrowned King of 
Fashion. 






BY E. F. BENSON. 


“ T DON’T care a pin what you say, my 

X dear,” remarked the Duchess, who 
w>as in rather a hurry, to one of the vice- 
presidents, “ and all I know is that I shall 
ask her to open it on the second day.” 

So the Duchess did ask her, by telegram, 
reply paid, to Paris; and Dodo replied, 
“ Charmed.” 

As soon as her answer was made known 
to the committee—the Duchess had not 
consulted them in a body, as to the step she 
was going to take—the larger section, with a 
childlike faith in duchesses which did them 
credit, assumed that its success was assured, 
and congratulated each other on the certainty 
of finding themselves in possession of sums 
so enormous that they could guarantee to 
the public that no child should ever suffer 
from cruelty till at least the end of the 
century; for, as Lord Ledgers remarked 
wistfully, things always used to have a habit 
of humming when Dodo was there. A 
Royal Princess was going to open it on the 
first day, but the Duchess put all the 
arrangements for Her Royal Highness’s re¬ 
ception into the hands of a deputy sub¬ 
committee; for while the Princess was, accord¬ 
ing to her, the investment of a small sum in 
consols, Dodo was an investment in a South 
African gold-mine,—somewhat risky perhaps 
—and enormous and immediate returns 
might be expected. 

Dodo had been out of England for two 
years, and it might have been' supposed that 
London, or rather that momentous fraction of 


it called “ All London,” would have entirely 
forgotten about her. But at the end of that 
time, her husband had been moved from 
Madrid, where he had been first secretary to 
S.M. the Austrian Emperor’s embassy, to 
London, asS.M.’s First Secretary there ; and 
as soon as this fact was made known, Dodo’s 
name leapt to All London’s mouth. One 
section said that it was impossible that she 
should come back; they would lay long 
odds that in a few days it would be announced 
that Prince Waldeneck had declined the 
post, owing to the ill-health of his wife, and 
the necessity for her of a Southern climate 
—here they winked at each other, and 
said that a climate remote from London 
was what she was in need of—London would 
not suit her at all. Another said he would 
come, but that she would not. Another 
that they would both come—it would be like 
Dodo to come—but that each individual 
door of All London would be closed against 
her. Another that Dodo had—well, they 
would not call it reformed—but given up 
all that made her amusing before, and 
now spent her time in making altar-cloths 
and knitted comforters. (They had it on 
the best authority, having made it all up 
themselves.) Yet another said, “ Who on 
earth is Dodo?” and Lord Ledgers patted 
the air appreciatively and said, “ You shall 
see.” 

In fact, Lady Bretton’s party, where all 
these opinions were put forward, was a great 
success, and every one recalled vividly the 
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last time Dodo had been seen there. It was 
just after her baby’s death—very shocking 
indeed ; and then everybody sighed, and said 
that poor dear Dodo had been quite too 
brilliant that night. And when the dance 
was over, about thirty of Lady Bretton’s more 
intimate friends stopped and talked about it 
till dawn. They all talked at once, and no¬ 
body listened to what anybody else said, 
and so they all enjoyed themselves very 
much. 

Lord Chesterford was there, but nobody 
had the least hesitation in talking before him, 
for it was known that he had quite got over 
it For himself, he did not talk much, but 
in one of the few pauses that occurred, he said 
something which was felt to have weight. 
It was this: “ It is no use guessing what Dodo 
will do, unless we guess so many different 
things that it only leaves her one course 
open. But we may certainly expect that the 
result will be perfectly unexpected. And as 
it has not occurred to any one that we 
shall all receive her with open arms, I 
venture to suggest that she will so manage 
—manage is too heavy-handed a word—that 
we do ! ” 

Edith Arbuthnot—she had been married a 
year, and was strumming with her hands on 
the back of the sofa—sat up and looked at 
Jack. 

“ I shall never forgive her,” she said, with 
emphasis—“ never.” 

Bertie laughed. 

“ Oh, yes you will, Edith,” he said; “ you 
will even forget, not Dodo, but what she has 
done. You will end by writing another 
symphony to her.” 

Edith turned on him severely. 

“ Bertie, the better I know you, the worse 
you know me. Since I married you I have 
gradually become a complete stranger to 
you.” 

“Anyhow, I know you well enough to 
assert that you contradict yourself twice a day. 
To-morrow you will probably tell me that 
you’ve asked Dodo to your party on the 
tenth.” 

“ And if I do,” said Edith vindictively, 
not caring to protest, “ you wall be sure to 
ask me how I reconcile that with what I 
said before. Bertie seems to think,” she went 


on, addressing the company generally, with 
the air of a misunderstood martyr, “ that 
I am sent into the world to reconcile con¬ 
flicting statements! ” 

“ How very tiresome of him, dear ! ” said 
Lady Bretton. 

“ Especially when you have made the 
conflicting statements yourself,” remarked 
Jack. 

Edith laughed. 

“ Any one can be consistent,” she said; 
“ and it must be very dull w r ork. If you are 
consistent, you are one person only; if you 
are inconsistent, you are many. I am a 
whole houseful, from the scullery-ma^d 
upwards, Bertie says it’s a constant source 
of excitement to him to see which of me 
is coming down in the morning.” 

“ You are all very late,” remarked Bertie. 

Edith gasped. 

“ Considering that one of me bicycles 
before breakfast and another rides, I should 
like to know what meaning you attach to 
what you have just said.” 

“ I mean that on those mornings you order 
breakfast at half-past nine, and appear soon 
after ten.” 

Edith rose. 

“ I am early enough now,” she said. “ The 
sun’s just rising and I am going to bed, 
every one of me. If I was Dodo I should 
go for a ride. No, I shall never forgive her. 
Jack, we skate at Niagara remember, in 
the afternoon—the last skate we shall have 
till next year. Large Qs all round the 
rink. It’s quite easy; but you must not 
make your turn as if you were a spluttering 
quill.” 

The second bomb burst in the centre of 
All London next week, when, as has been 
already mentioned, Dodo replied “Charmed ” 
to the Duchess’s invitation, and it was publicly 
announced that the bazaar would be opened 
on the second day by Princess Waldeneck. 
For the bazaar (fancy dress) was to be the 
smart thing of the season. No change was 
to be given, no silver taken, no untitled 
lady except Miss Anastasia M. Blobs, who 
was the rage just then—she could whistle 
through her fingers—was going to hold a stall, 
and there was to be a dance every evening. 
All London had suddenly realised that the 
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greatest of all things was charity, 
and it had pricked its fingers 
terribly over the discovery. Every¬ 
body brought little silk bags out 
to dinner with them, in which 
they kept their work, and after 
dinner sewed away diligently at 
squares of silk bedcovers and 
embroidered stoles. The effect 
on the thimble trade >vas per¬ 
ceptible, for every one kept losing 
their thimbles, and Mr. Peter 
Robinson bought a house at 
Goring. Several young men even 
followed the fashion, and sat 
them chastely at their needle¬ 
work in the manner of Penelope, 
and talked about rucking and 
tacking. In fact, the news that 
Dodo w r as going to open the 
bazaar on the second day made 
as great a sensation as if it had 
been announced that the angel 
Gabriel had kindly consented to 
do so, and the Duchess of 
Peterham, who was entirely re¬ 
sponsible for it, was beset with 
questions. During the last week 
she had listened very attentively 
to what All London was saying, 
and she had drawn her own 
conclusions. She returned only 
one answer as the day drew 
near, but that bore repetition. 

“ My dear,” she said to every¬ 
body, “ we shall coin money like the Bank 
of England. I am told that certain people 
say they won’t speak to her. Unless they 
come early they won’t have a chance! ” 

The bazaar was opened in the time- 
honoured mannre. The - Princess had an 
enormous bouquet given her by an extremely 
small child, whom she kissed, and said she 
was flattered and gratified—she did say 
gratified and flattified, but that was not 
reported—to have been asked to fill this 
honourable and responsible post. The 
object of the bazaar, as usual, was nearer to 
her heart than any other object in the world. 
She had great pleasure in declaring it open, 
and walked round to all the stalls with a 
gentleman in attendance, who made a note 


We sha!l coin money like the Bank of England ” ' 

of her purchases. Then she had some light 
refreshment, called tea because it was served 
at five o’clock, but consisting of little sand¬ 
wiches and frills, and froth and sweets, and 
went away, promising to come the next day. 

The Duchess turned round triumphantly 
on Lady Bretton when she heard this, and 
said, “ I told you it would be all right.” 

Dodo arrived that afternoon from Paris 
with her husband, and they were met by the 
other secretaries and attaches of the Embassy. 
They dined at home alone ; but it wasknowm 
she had come, and opinions were divided as 
to whether she would go to the dance at the 
bazaar that evening or not. It was supposed 
to be “ early and late and large,” and 
though by twelve the big hall was full, there 
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was a general tendency to wait about in 
groups rather than to begin. The Duchess in 
vain tried to make people start, and the band 
diligently played Number One; but no one 
else took part in it, and conversation buzzed. 

“Did you see her? 5 ’ 

“ Only just a glimpse. But Kodjek—he is 
the Second Secretary—don’t you know him ? 

Oh, there he is.-Baron Kodjek, Lady 

Wallingford ;—he tells me that she is per¬ 
fectly marvellous, and not a day older. Isn’t 
it so, Kodjek ? ” 

“ Did she say she was coming ? ” 

“ Waldeneck said he wouldn’t go.” 

“ Cela nt fait rien. I imagine Dodo can 
take care of herself..” 

“ Who knows ? The other day in Paris 
she wanted to-” ' 

“ All the Waldeneck diamonds ? She 
wouldn’t put them on just for dinner at 
home.” 

“There’s Number Two. I wonder if the 
Duchess knows.” 

“ Yes: she told me that in any case she 
wouldn’t be here before one o’clock. But 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t dance. 
If she comes, she comes. May I have the 
pleasure ? ” 

Number Two was started, and by degrees 
the music exercised its legitimate function, 
and made dancing inevitable. The Duchess, 
who did not dance, went and stood on the 
platform near the door, and waited there. 
Number Three followed in due course, and 
was somewhat prolonged—in fact, it went on 
till a little after one. Then there was a pause 
—no one exactly knew why, but guessed; 
and the crowd on the platform near the door 
thickened. Everybody who was coming had 
come, but everybody crowded up towards 
the door, except a strongly marked but small 
contingent, who stopped at the far end of the 
hall, and wondered why the band did not 
begin Number Four. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, a 
Bayreuth hush settled down on the room, 
and one voice only was heard. 

“ It was too dear of you to get here just 
when I did. Jack, why didn’t you come to 
dinner? Waldeneck would have been de¬ 
lighted to see you, and I , ca va sans dire . I 
really felt quite shy about making my entry 


here alone, and I believe I am not naturally 
so—no, Jack, it’s no use telling me I am shy, 
for I am not; and now you shall take me in. 
Give me your arm. Ah, here’s the Duchess ! 
Dearest Gladys, it’s an age since we met, 
and you’ve not grown a bit. Bertie, of all 
people, you ! Where’s Edith—oh, I never 
congratulated you about that; never mind, I 
do it now; and why isn’t she here to play 
the Scherzo of the ‘ Dodo ’ symphony on a 
comb, to welcome me. Am I very late ? I 
suppose so—I always was; but Jack’s just as 
late. Oh, come and dance somebody, at 
once. Yes, Jack, come along. Where have 
they got to ? Number Four? Why it’s a pas 
de quatre. My Serene Highness is in luck ! ” 

The crowd on the platform made way for 
her and Jack, right and left, and she passed 
through, stopping now and then to greet an 
old acquaintance, chattering all the time, and 
stood for a moment under the brilliant electric 
light, on the edge of the dais, drawing on 
her gloves. She was dressed entirely in 
white, of some wonderful floating fabric that 
seemed to have been cut by the yard out of 
sea-foam and snow-storms. She had a great 
white feather fan in her hand, two rows of 
diamonds round her neck, and, set high in 
her black hair, a great diamond star. She 
had come back as beautiful, as devoid of all 
self-consciousness, as brilliant, and as different 
from all others, especially from those who 
had modelled themselves on Lady Chester¬ 
field, as ever. And by her side, of all people 
in the world, stood the man whom she had 
used so vilely, whom she had betrayed and 
insulted in the sight of all the world. But 
for the moment he cared nothing ; he only 
knew that Dodo’s hand was on his arm, her 
voice in his ears, her eyes looking into his. 
His reason told him that he would pay for 
it afterwards, but he shrugged his shoulders 
at that, and refused to weigh “ afterwards ” 
in the scale against the exquisite present 
moment; and, in the sight of all those who 
knew what had happened two years ago, he 
stepped down with her from the platform— 
and next moment the band had struck up, 
and they led the pas de quatre . 

While they stood there, everybody except 
those to whom she spoke was silent, looking 
at her and wondering at her beauty and her 
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incomparable charm ; but as she danced— 
literally danced her way back into London 
again—tongues and feet were loosened, and 
in a couple of minutes there were a hundred 
couples following in the wake of Dodo and 
her partner. All London was as sheep, and 
Dodo was its shepherd. 

Apparently she was as indefatigable and 
as fond of the pas de quatre as ever, for, with 
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Drop it, there's a dear. Yes, Madrid was 
horrible ; but what was one to do ? I feel 
like a hardy animal—or is it annual ?—just 
bedded out again : do you bed out hardy 
animals? Really I am in luck. I only came 
out just to paddle in the water, as it were, 
and I seem to have taken a plunge into the 
middle of the deepest part. Isn’t Edith here 
at all, Bertie ? How tiresome of her ! Oh, 



They dined at home alone. 


one short halt, she danced it through to the 
end, and then, still on Jack’s arm, she went 
up to the platform again, and held a sort of 
drawing-room there. 

“Jack, you must stop with me,” she said; 
“ I’ve a hundred things I want not to say to 
you; but I must speak to all these dear folk 
too. Hullo, Tommy”—this to Lord 
Ledgers—“ you are a sight for sore eyes; not 
that mine are sore—thank you so much for 
asking : but, oh ! you’ve taken to an eyeglass. 


there’s Maud. Dearest Maud, how are you ? 
and how’s Algy ? Oh, Maud, you will never 
learn to be smart. You look like a badly 
bound church-service, with all those ribbons. 
They remind me exactly of book-markers. 
I apologise, darling. Oh, don’t look so 
grave—or is it a saint’s day ? I shall come 
and see your baby to-morrow—I think it’s 
simply cruel of you not to have called it after 
me. I suppose you thought it would be 
like giving a dog a bad name: you unnatural 
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mother, to compare your baby to a dog! 
You don’t like dogs, I remember—that makes 
all the difference ; at least, I think I mean 
exactly the opposite, but I’ve no time to 
think. Jack, I’ve given up thinking lately. 
Congratulate me. Waldeneck’s secretary 
does it all for me. He is all forehead, and 
when he thinks you can hear the wheels go 
click, click, click, inside his head. He’s a 
sort of penny-in-the-slot machine. Oh, Jack, 
do you remember our getting butter-scotch 
at Bletchley Station and missing the train in 
consequence ? Bletchley is a sort of General 
Confession. We did all the things we ought 
not to have done, like putting pennies on the 
line, and left undone all the things we ought 
to have done, like catching the train ; and we 
didn’t get any butter-scotch either, because the 
thing stuck. Don’t you remember? And 
if we hadn’t said we were peers and peeresses 
we should have been taken up for tampering 
with the machine.” 

“ The first five pennies went all right,” said 
Jack; “ it was only the sixth that stuck. Your 
hands were full of butter-scotch as it was ! ” 

“Quite right—how well you remember!” 
said Dodo. “ We were wise to get a lot, 

because we had-dearest Evelyn, I’m 

charmed to see you. Jack and I are talking 
about butter-scotch and Bletchley Station, 
—it sounds like a tract, doesn’t it ? What was 
I saying, Jack ? Oh, yes—we had a long jour¬ 
ney before us, and we were young then, and 
boys together—at least, you were—and there 
was plenty of health in us. Gladys, are we 
going to have a cotillon ? Do have a cotillon 
—and if you want some one to lead it, why, 
I’m your man. I haven’t led a cotillon since 
—since last night in Paris. There was a dance 
at the Embassy, and one of the Greek princes 
was there, so those of us who had them wore 
the orders of Pericles and Aspasia, or some¬ 
thing of the kind. Waldeneck was as cross 
as a bear because he had to go. Are bears 
very cross? The only ones I know really well 
are those at the Zoo, and they are angels with¬ 
out wings. Jack, where’s my fan ? It was 
made in Germany, but you’d never guess it. 
Oh, dear ! how nice it is to be in London 
again ! Every other country has a touch of 
‘ Made in Germany ’ about it. We had an ac 
cident coming from Paris to Calais: a coup¬ 


ling broke, and we nearly went off the line. 
They said the couplings were always break¬ 
ing, because they were made in Germany. A 
stupid little French official told us about it, 
and we couldn’t get rid of him, so Waldeneck 
put his head out of the window, and said, 
‘Alsace et Lorraine/ and so he went away. 
That six months in Berlin added six years to 
my life, and to-night has taken eleven off, so 
I’m minus five. I don’t look it, do I ? I 
shall be a riot to-morrow and march down 
Piccadilly with a banner shouting ‘ Give me 
back my eleven years ! * Jack, come too— 
that will make twenty-two between us—we 
might have a cricket match. I want to dance 
again—no, not you, Jack ; but the one after, if 
you like. Yes, come along, Tommy ; you used 
to waltz respectably. I won’t say more, or else 
you’ll be conceited, and I hate a conceited man 
nearly as much as I hate a modest woman ! ” 

Dodo could have danced all the way home, 
from sheer exultation. She had succeeded 
better than she dared to hope—she had taken 
London by storm. It had surrendered un¬ 
conditionally, and she meant to take up her 
English life again exactly where it had 
stopped. She had directed her attack against 
what she knew would be the most impreg¬ 
nable part of London—namely, Jack—and 
in a moment her colours were triumphantly 
flying there. If Jack received her, she knew 
she was safta> for Jack’s friends would, d priori\ 
be her most bitter enemies. But if the head 
of the party goes over, his following, she 
reflected, would soon come too. And they 
had come, helter-skelter, after him. She had 
arranged to ride next morning at nine, and 
she felt quite certain that Jack would be there. 

When she had gone the dance was over; 
but if she had stayed till nine next morning, 
it would not have been over till she went 
Jack put her into her carriage, and then 
walked himself. It never for a moment 
occurred to him to consider what he had 
done. He had seen her. That was enough. 
The thing was over. He had been weak, 
foolish, culpable, and he shrugged his 
shoulders. The fact remained that Dodo was 
the one woman in all the world. The w'orld 
would laugh at him— soit, he w'ould laugh too. 
The world would call him objectionable 
names, and he would have tea with Dodo. 
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It never for a moment occurred to him to consider 
what he had done. 

Waldeneck had gone to bed before she 
came home, and they met at breakfast. 
Dodo had enjoyed her ride immensely, and 
she came in very late, with her habit on, 
and a charming colour in her cheeks. 

“You lazy old boy!” she said. “You 
should have come last night, and also this 
morning. We had a delightful dance, and a 
delightful ride. London has taken me to its 
heart again, and I have taken it to mine. 
It is very pleasant for both of us. Jack said 
the season had been very dull—up till now, 
he w r as polite enough to add.” 

“Jack?” 

He spoke quite quietly, but there was 


something in his voice which Dodo had 
heard before, and had learned, not only to 
resent, but to be afraid of. 

“John, Marquis of Chesterford, otherwise 
Jack,” she said, trying not to be nervous. 

“ Have you been riding with him ? ” 

“ He with me, I should say.” 

Prince Waldeneck carefully wiped the 
froth of his coffee from his moustache before 
replying. 

“ It is positively indecent,” he said. 

The colour faded out of Dodo’s cheeks, 
leaving only two bright, angry spots. 

“ Is that all you have to say ? ” she asked. 

“ You can draw an inference from it, I 
imagine.” 

“ The only inference I can draw is' that 
you are exceedingly rude,” said Dodo. 

“Then I will point out another. It is 
this : I do not wish you to do it again.” 

“ I fail to see-” began Dodo. 

“ Pardon me. I have a word more to say. 
It is perfectly immaterial to me whether Lord 
Chesterford chooses to make an absurd fool 
of himself, but it matters considerably to me 
whether you do. We will have no more 
scandals, my dear Dodo. A scandal about 
his wife in my profession inevitably hurts a 
man’s career, and I do not choose that my 
career should be hurt. And a woman—you 
may not perhaps agree with me—gains 
nothing by a scandal. She gets talked 
about, but she gets talked about in the 
wrong way and by second-rate people. I do 
not mean to quarrel with you for a moment. 
There is nothing so vulgar as a couple of 
people who quarrel with each other. I have 
heard you say so yourself on previous 
occasions. Get talked about as much as 
you like, but don’t let it be in the wrong 
way. I wish to be quite reasonable, and 
you are clever enough to know what I mean, 
and also to be of immense use to me. Let 
us pull together, please.” 

“ I am not accustomed to be spoken to in 
the way you have chosen to speak to me,” 
she said. “ For instance, nobody in the 
world shall tell me that what I do is 
positively indecent.” 

Waldeneck looked across the table at her, 
and for a moment regretted the expression 
he had used; for he knew she seldom got 
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angry, but that when she did she became 
slightly unmanageable. So, though it was 
not his way to withdraw either words or 
actions, thinking to secure his point more 
easily, he changed his tone somewhat 

“It is the effect of your English climate,” 
he said. “ In London people speak with a 
frankness which is quite brutal. I daresay I 
spoke too frankly. There is no manner 
of use in being angry, Dodo. Come, I 
wish to be reasonable. Be reasonable 
too. Take a warning that is meant to 
be in your interests no less than in mine. 
Remember it is possible even for you— 
and I do full justice to your charm—to 
go too far. The world had forgiven you 
a good deal because you are clever and 
brilliant, and because you amuse it. 

For that very reason don’t strain its 
powers of forgiveness till they snap.” 

Dodo rose from the table, and walked 
across to the window to pull up the 
blind. This was all she wanted ; for all 
that she feared in her husband was his 
power of command : as soon as he came 
down to advice and persuasion, she knew 
from experience that it was because he 
was not certain of his own mastery. If 
he had stopped when he said, “ I do not 
wish you to do it again,” she would have 
sat tongue-tied and beaten; but he had con¬ 
descended to make an appeal to her reason. 

She broke out into a perfectly natural 
laugh. “ No, we won’t quarrel,” she said, 
“ or we should be like the two magpies 
in the nursery rhyme, of which nothing was 
left but the beak of one little magpie, and 
the other little magpie’s tail. But we won’t. 
I intend to be perfectly reasonable—only 
recollect that, and be easy in your diplomatic 
old mind. By the way, Gladys was there last 
night, in all her glory. Don’t you want 
to renew your acquaintance, with her?” 

Prince Waldeneck felt that he had not 
quite gained his point. Dodo’s admirable 
promptness in regaining her temper made it 
difficult for him to revert to the subject, and 
her allusion to the Duchess was particularly 
disarming, for he had, a year ago, flirted with 
her in a way which Dodo might have 
resented if she had felt so disposed. But 
she had laughed at it all then, and told her 


husband all that people said to her; and, with 
infinite tact, she had chosen this moment to 
laugh at it again. So he merely replied,— 

“ I shall be delighted to. You are opening 
the bazaar to-day, are you not ? I will come 
with you, I think.” 

This possibility was distinctly not on 
Dodo’s programme, but she seemed to 
accept the alteration with alacrity, and finished 
breakfast. 

If Dodo had been a success the night 
before, she can only be described as a 
creation that afternoon. Waldeneck was 
detained at the Embassy, and she went 
alone, dressed as a deified Albanian peasant. 
Every one who had been there the night 
before, and every one else who had not, rose 
at her like one man. She had disgraced 
herself, she had dragged Jack’s name in the 
dust, she had been execrated and vilified, 
and she had even, which is more fatal, been 
half forgotten ; but as soon as she appeared 
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“ Docs it not hurt your career to drink too much?” 

it was seen that she held the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being herself. The Royal Princess 
was at an enormous discount; ladies curtsied 
to her and looked over their shoulders to 
see what Dodo was doing, and gentlemen 
hurried away from her side to go to Dodo’s 
improvised stall, which consisted of mixed 
drinks, photographs of celebrities, button¬ 
holes, boot-jacks, palmistry, and the reading 
of character from handwriting. Even Miss 
Anastasia M. Blobs might have whistled 
through her fingers till she burst and no one 
would have congratulated her. And Dodo 
did it all: she mixed the drinks ; she signed 
the photographs with any name that occurred 
to her, usually her own; she pinned the 
buttonholes; she sold the boot-jacks; she 
confused the line of heart with the line of 
life, and, for aught she knew, the line of 


head with the line of feet; she told the 
most i borate characters—an art of which 
she had no previous knowledge whatever; 
and she raked in gold. 

Later on her husband came, and joined in 
the crowd which surrounded her stall. She 
seized on him at once, mixed him whisky-and- 
soda, fastened a large camelia in his button¬ 
hole, gave him a photograph of Henry Irving, 
signed, “Your sincere friend, Dodo,” 
an< 1, pouncing on his hand, opened it and 
gazed at it with a gesture of dramatic 
despair. 

'* Ladies and gentlemen,” she 

said-- “ Oh, I beg your Royal 

Highness’s pardon ; I didn’t see 
you ”—Dodo curtsied, but con¬ 
tinued without a pause— u we have 
before us one of the most battered 
pages in what I may call the Book 
of Doom. This Englishman—the 
hand is unmistakeably English—is 
of miserable and dwarf-like phy¬ 
sique, being probably not more 
than five foot two in height.” 
(Waldeneck was six foot three.) 
“ lie has never known the softening influences 
of mairied life, and his career, if we may 
call it a career, has been one of misfortune 
and calamity, for which, as Mr. Hawkins 
melodiously sings, he has only himself to 
blame. His want of affection is only equalled 
by his lack of intellect, and I am sorry to 
observe that the line of morality, like that of 
political economy, is entirely absent. He will 
be burned at the age of forty-seven—let’s see, 
you are forty-seven, aren’t you, Waldeneck; 
—I beg your pardon, thirty-seven, and in a 
garret in the New Cut by the hands of the 
common hangman. There ! you’ve had a 
buttonhole, a whisky-and-soda, a boot-jack 
—did you have a boot-jack, darling ?—blow 
the expense; have it now—a photograph of 
our eminent tragedian—or was it a photo¬ 
graph of Mr. Stokes of the Congo ?—and a 
fortune. Reduction on taking a quantity— 
no, I don’t think any reduction—five pounds 
please, and think of all the poor children 
who will be glad of it.” 

Dodo wrote an I O U, signed it with her 
husband’s name, and put it into her bag. 

“ There’s nothing like making yourself 
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pleasant, Jack,” she said. “ You haven’t got a 
buttonhole. Do you think a cabbage rose 
would suit your complaint, or would you 
fancy this?—I can’t bear people who say 
“fancy.” It looks to me like a potato- 
flower, which is said to be deadly poison. 
Don’t eat it now, or you’ll have to buy an¬ 
other. Yes, I think it’s uncommonly cheap. 
I’m rather cheap, too, to-day; but you see 
I’ve danced for the last two nights, and the 
two nights before I was in the puff-puff. Oh, 
Jack, England’s a good place. Thank good¬ 
ness I remain an Englishwoman. How I 
shall enjoy my nice white bed to-night! My 
bed will be like a little boat-hook, as Steven¬ 
son says, when I ought to get up to-morrow. 
What’ll you take, Tommy ? There’s gingerine, 
or portine, or something, for teetotalers—all 
temperance drinks end in 4 ine’; and no one 
is allowed to be drunk on the premises. Why 
didn’t I think of selling cigarettes too? I 
would give my immortal coil—I mean my 
soul—fora cigarette this minute—no, thanks, 
I daren’t; they’d be shocked—cr should I 
have had to get a licence? 4 Dodo, licensed 
to sell tobacco and boot-jacks.’ I might 

have sold the licence too. Waldeneck- 

oh, has he gone? Go and look for him, 
there’s a good boy—and tell him that I am 
dining out; and when you come back I’ll 
give you some claretine gratis. Yes, one 
sovereign please— no, I always take the 
money first, if it’s all the same to you. 
Yes, this is evidently a woman’s hand,” said 
Dodo, seizing hold of Bertie, 44 and it 
presents some curious features.” 

But Waldeneck had disappeared, and 
Dodo did not see him again till, coming 
home late that night after the dance, with an 
armful of cotillon toys, she found him 
waiting up for her. His eyes looked rather 
red, and he staggered slightly as he walked 
across the room to the door. He had 
clearly been simply waiting up for her to 
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come home. His voice, when he spoke, 
sounded thick. 

44 So you have come back,” he said. 
44 Cannot you see that all those people were 
laughing at you ? Is it possible that you do 
not know that you are growing too old for 
that sort of foolery ? And the way you 
spoke to me, telling me all that stupid gib¬ 
berish, was an infernal impertinence.” 

Dodo stared at him in disgust and amaze¬ 
ment, and all her toys fell rustling to the 
ground. She despised him and shuddered 
at him in that moment, and she spoke quite 
collectedly, in pure contempt. 

44 You had better go to bed,” she said. 
44 Some of the servants may see you, and, 
though you may not know it, you are not fit 
to be seen. Besides ”—the sarcasm was 
irresistible— 44 does it not hurt your career to 
drink too much ? ” 



Ft om a photograph by Alfred Ellis. 
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ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 

“AS God took a rib out of Adam and 
made a woman of it, so do I, out 
of a wild chaos of thought, form a man unto 
myself. In outward form, and inmost soul, 
his life and deed’s an ideal. This species 
of fastidiousness has protected me and kept 
me from fulfilling the vocation of my sex— 
breeding fools and chronicling small beer. 
My ideal is about six feet in height; he 
has not an ounce of fat on him; he has 
broad and muscular shoulders, a powerful, 
deep chest, he is a Hercules of manly 
strength. He has black hair, a brown com¬ 
plexion, a clever forehead, sagacious eye¬ 
brows, large, black, wondrous eyes with 
long lashes. He is a soldier and a 
man ; he is accustomed to command and 
to be obeyed. He frowns on the ordinary 
affairs of life, but his face always lights 
up warmly for me. In his dress he never 
adopts the fopperies of the day, but his 
clothes suit him; they are made for him, 
not he for them. He is a thorough man 
of the world—he is a few years older than 
myself. He is a gentleman in every sense 
of the word ; not only in manner, dress, 
and appearance, but in birth and posi¬ 
tion, and better still, in ideas and actions; 
and of course he is an Englishman. His 
religion is like my own, free, liberal, and 


generous-minded. He is by no means 
indifferent on the subject, as most men are ; 
and even if he does not conform to any 
Church, he will serve God from his innate 
duty and sense of honour. The great 
principle is there. His politics are con¬ 
servative, yet progressive. His manners are 
simple and dignified, his mind refined and 
sensitive, his temper under control; he has a 
good heart, with common-sense, and more 
than one man’s share of brains. 

“ This is the creation of my fancy, and my 
ideal of happiness is to be to such a man, 
wife, comrade, friend—everything to him, to 
sacrifice all for him, to follow his fortunes 
through his campaigns, through his travels, 
to any part of the world, and endure any 
amount of roughing. I speak of the ideal 
man, ’tis true, and some may mock and say, 
‘ Where is the mate for such a man to be 
found ? ’ But there are ideal women too. 
Such a man only will I wed. I love this 
myth of my girlhood—for myth it is—next 
to God, and I look to the star that Hagar 
the gipsy said was the star of my destiny, 
the morning star, which is the place I allot 
to my earthly god because the ideal seems 
too high for this planet, and, like the 
philosopher’s stone, may never be found 
here. But if I find such a man, and after¬ 
wards discover he is not for me—then I will 
never marry. I will try to be near him, only 
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The Ideal Lover. 



From a photograph by Gunn Cr Stewart. 


to see him and hear him speak ; and if he 
marries somebody else, I will become a Sister 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul.” * 


“HELEN MATHERS.” 

The conception of the Ideal Lover must 
depend entirely on the woman herself, on the 
shape of her thumbs, on her being selfish or 
unselfish, a creature of brains or a fool, on 
her temperament being coldish or warmish, 
on a thousand subtleties that the juggernaut 
of marriage crushes and ignores. But as 
the world would not contain the books that 
could be written concerning thess things, 
I will take the Ideal Lover from one or 
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two points of view only—notably 
hers of the square thumbs. 

Her ideal man will be one with 
a soft spot in him, whom she will 
protect, adore, and make happy 
or miserable according to the 
goodness or badness of her own 
disposition—who may be a genius, 
probably is if the soft spot be 
sufficiently pronounced ; but she 
will not love him for the divine 
spark that lives in him, but because 
his weakness furnishes the com¬ 
plement to her strength—because 
like and unlike have always mated 
happily, and always will. 

The weak, tender woman with 
the straight, small thumbs demands 
physical and mental strength, the 
decision that she herself lacks, in 
her ideal lover, the mere instinct 
of self-preservation bidding her 
avoid her like, lest both fall to 
the ground; and this is the much¬ 
loved, passionately cherished, 
truly happy woman—as man hates 
intellect in a sweetheart, and has 
through countless ages retained 
his primitive habit of thought, even though 
civilisation has enforced on him lip-courtesy 
to what he most profoundly mistrusts. 

And the merely selfish woman, who is 
neither masterful, nor weakly clinging, only 
keenly aware that she has but one brief life to 
live, that the table of life is spread for those 
who are greedy and force their way to its 
plenty ;—what is her conception of the Ideal 
Lover ? 

He must have two ears with which to hear, 
and only one mouth with which to speak, and 
make love; for shall not he hearken thank¬ 
fully to all those vapidities to which no other 
human creature will listen? He must be 
rich, else his love is no honour ; cultivated, or 
he will not know how to intelligently spend 
his money; a big man, or he will not submit 
to be bullied; plain for preference, as, the 
uglier he is, the better the foil he makes to 




* The above is an extract taken from Lady Burton’s diary in 1849, and was written by her a year before 
she first met Sir Richard Burton. It is especially interesting from the fact that by a kind of supernormal 
foresight she describes in her ideal the man whom she afterwards married. This paper is published here 
by permission of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who is writing the authorised Life of Lady Burton. 
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herself; and, while shifting like a weathercock 
to her caprices, in matters of business must 
be steadfast and safe as a rock. . . . Some¬ 
thing that gives all and receives nothing, 
continues to love from pure habit, and 
without sustenance, that never looks for 
kindness in another woman’s eyes, or sees 
her fairness and lovableness. . . . Does the 
selfish woman ever find this ideal lover, who, 
when she has done with him, bears little 
semblance to a man at all ? Alas! that it 
should be so—she does ; and the nobler and 
finer the man’s nature, the more absolutely 
does he come under the dominion of the 
coarse, selfish woman who jars his taste at 
every turn. 

And now, what is the standard set by the 
unselfish woman for her ideal lover ? With 
her wide, deep, human sympathies with the 
whole human race, that she does not divide 
sweepingly into two sexes, more or less, in 
these evil days, antipathetic to each other, she 


recognises, only too fully, that man 
must, of all things, be human ; and 
if Nature sings as loud in the 
woman’s heart as in his, she has 
more power to check her, less op¬ 
portunity of temptation, and that 
stronger to her even than that one, 
natural, clean, and implanted by 
the God Who in His scheme of 
creation meant that every woman 
should have her mate, is that in¬ 
stinct of purity which has made 
woman the bulwark of the world. 

This woman, I say, with her 
deep, loving heart, knowing what 
man’s nature is, who in spirit has 
gone down with him when he 
fights the beasts at Ephesus, asks 
of him only that he will be truth¬ 
ful, sincere, courteous and gentle 
in his ways, and warm of heart— 
for the man who is cold to all 
women is invariably hard to the one 
—of moral courage greater even 
than lus physical pluck, a fighting, 
sinning, repenting human animal 
who repents more and sins less as 
he presses on and upwards, trying 
to justify the belief she has in 
him ; . . . this woman asks only 
that he will enter into and try to supply 
her soul-needs and heart-hunger, even as she 
comprehends his powers and limitations. 
But she does not demand nor expect from 
him that which nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men out of a thousand promise, but kncnv 
they can never give—for the Ideal Lover of a 
foolish woman must ever remain one; he 
has no real existence in the flesh : and 
what the real man has been in the past, that 
is he now, and ever will be, unto the end. 

And now my own ideal lover ? my Editor 
asks. To-day my own ideal lover is he who, 
unattracted by better and brighter women, 
beholds in me, not what I am, but what I 
aspire to be; whose perfect love gives him 
perfect comprehension of my nature and its 
needs; wno has as equal a capacity to forgive 
my faults as he has moral strength to lead 
me upwards and set me on a plane to 
which few women are able to attain alone ; 
whose sunlight and joy I am ; and who, if 
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I sink to rest before him, will carve above 
my head greeting from “ the one who loved 
her best.” 



ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 

In a world full of disillusionments, it is 
perhaps more practical to seek the Ideal Lover 
in fiction than in fact, though it is a pathetic 
proof of the limitations of the human imagin¬ 
ation to find that, nine times out of ten, the 
lover in literature, just as much as the lover 
in real life, is apt to be a bit of a bore. Is 
there a more tiresome prig, in his flirtations, 
for instance, than Mr. Arthur Pendennis ? 
How fatuous with Laura, how Jove-like to 
his laundress’ daughter, how snobbish in his 
affair with Blanche ! Yet it is in his hero’s 
relations with women that Thackeray has 
painted such a lifelike picture of the youth¬ 
ful, prejudiced, middle-class Briton. As to 
the lovers of Dickens (always excepting the 
immortal Mr. Toots) they are mere props, 
clothed in the high stocks and the flamboyant 
waistcoats of 1840. Charlotte Bronte, in her 
laste to be natural, made heroes of surly 
fellows like Rochester, of wrinkled pedants 
like M. Paul; and these creations had, at any 
rate, the merit of approaching more closely 
to the eternal verities than most of those of 
contemporary novelists. Esmond, again, is a 
manly and attractive sentimentalist enough ; 
but then Thackeray—that suave realist—has 
not hesitated to depict him as in love with 
two women at once, and those two women a 
mother and daughter ! It would seem, too, 
that when the “ Erster Liebhaber ” is not a 
bore or a prig, he is too often, in his relation 
to the fair, a bit of a knave. In this category 
we have Byron’s Don Juan, who, though 
certainly not a bore, could hardly be regarded 
by even the most broad-minded of our sex 
as an ideal lover. There is Mr. George 
Meredith’s Beauchamp, to be sure, who is 
one of those haunting creations that make 
us poor mortals dissatisfied with real life; 
while the typical French novelist, having 
much of the feminine in his nature, under¬ 
stands how to serve you up a faithful and self- 
sacrificing wooer. To this rule, however, we 
VOL. 1. 


must except Balzac, who knew too much of 
human nature ever to be led into depicting a 
being with ideal characteristics. He be¬ 
longed to a nation that has always ad¬ 
mired Richardson’s famous amorist, 
< and I admit, that, personally, I too 
have a sneaking kindness for the 
villainous Lovelace. Though vitiated by the 
morals of his century, he had ardour, courage, 
pertinacity, and constancy. What more, it 
maybe urged by masculine critics, would you 
have in the most devout lover ? 

And where, then, I shall be asked, is my 
ideal “ hero ” ? If one may be personal, and 
confess one’s own likings, it is to Russian 
literature that I turn for my favourite portrait 
of a man. It has been given to Ivan Tour- 
genieff, in spite of his Slavonic pessimism, 
to draw, in the Lavretsky of his “ Nest of 
Nobles ” a being so tender, honourable and 
unselfish as to put into the shade most lovers 
of past or present fiction. 



From a photograph by Lallie Gartt-Charles. 
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FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

I can conceive of an ideal friend, or an ideal 
husband ; that is to say, of an ideal fulfil¬ 
ment of the only two relations in which a 
man can stand to a woman—friend or 
husband : but I cannot conceive an ideal 
lover. I do not, of course, mean to say 
that a man may not temporarily be a 
woman’s lover, but, if she is worth her 
salt, she must judge of him even then with 
reference to his fitness for the permanent 
place; since the love which remains over 
from the equation of husband or friend 
appears to me not worth considering. It 
certainly cannot be put in an ideal light. 

Being, however, restricted by the subject- 
title to “ lover,” I applied to the first girl I 
met for her definition. 

“ A man who will clean my bicycle,” she 
replied promptly. 

“ As—as a permanency ? ” I ventured to 
expostulate. 

“ Oh, dear, no 1—they never do it for 
more than three weeks,” came the mournful 
reply from this female Ixion who, at the 
moment, was bound by a duster to two 
revolving wheels, the post of lover being 
obviously vacant for the time. 

Now, joking apart, this answer has more 
in it than meets the ear. It contains first 
that mother error in the popular estimate of 
love as a refining agent in the relations of 
the sexes which has gone so perilously near 
towards making marriage a failure. Accord¬ 
ing to this the love which justifies marriage 


is a give-and-take of personal pleasure and 
ease, a commercial speculation in sentiment, 
a lawful appropriation of another ego to your 
sole use and benefit, even to the cleaning 
of bicycles—as such the most selfish emotion 
in the world. On the other hand, it contains 
the essence of love’s real mission, whether it 
be that of husband or friend—briefly, that 
oiling and cleaning of the Wheels of Life’s 
machine which will make it run smoothly, 
not necessarily upon the same road. It is 
this last proviso only which differentiates the 
two relations. Otherwise the duties, and 
therefore the ideal qualifications, of husband 
and friend, appear to me identical. The 
question set for discussion thus resolves itself 
into what lubricant I personally prefer. 

Unquestionably, butter. I do not mean 
metaphorical butter—though that has its 
merits—but real “best Dosset,” as Hare 
used to say in Our Boys . For I believe 
that the lover, friend, or husband who sees 
when his mistress, friend, or wife has no 
butter at breakfast, and supplies her want, is 
more likely to stand the strain of the burden- 
heat of Life’s day than the one who distracts 
her simple needs with diamond necklaces, or 
stops her mouth with kisses. 

sr.a.&uu 

“ IOTA.” 

This is indeed a mighty subject to attack with 
one small pen, and a limited understanding. 

In the art of love, as applied personally, 
we are all either amateurs or experts. We 
leave each the right to an opinion on the 
subject, each the right to demand the dole of 
a morsel of actuality in the presentment of 
the creature chosen to give utterance to the 
emotions common to the lowliest among us. 

The public demands, therefore, in fiction a 
lover who can breathe and sigh—on occasion. 
It is by no means exacting—it only requires 
on the part of this gentleman the capacity for 
an outburst into life. One supreme spasm, 
indeed, makes him considerably more vital 
to them, more like the young man, real or 
imaginary, to whose image they cleave, than 
could any continuous course of behaviour 
illuminated by actuality. 
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There are perhaps those among 
us who can understand something of what 
goes to the completion of each con¬ 
quering sentence of his. His thoughts may 
haunt our dreams and dwell richly in 


From a photograph by H. S. Mendtlssohn. 
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The every-day conduct, the dealings with 
his kind, of the book-young-man may be 
fatuous to a degree, while his actions may be 
as unadroit as the prancing of a stuffed doll 
conducted by springs. All this is not with¬ 
out parallel in the flesh. But there comes 
a moment when he must rise above paper 
into the glory of life, if the book built about 
him is to escape from the talons of the critics 
into the hearts of the people. Scores of pretty 
conceits and cunningly wrought phrases 
brought forth with honest throes will slip the 
intelligence of the lady library subscriber; but 
she is quick to detect a wooden lover. 

She knows, however, too much of the 
dulness, natural and fitting to the young 
man of her acquaintance, to expect of him, 
in the pages of a book, any continuity of 
brightness and light, or even of co¬ 
herence. But she knows just as 
surely that any one of his kind, to 
be worth permanently enduring, 
must, in the natural course of 
events, be capable of flashing for 
once into a more brilliant life. 

Once at least in his career he must 
have the power to make a girl 
proud of her choice before he can 
l>e seriously entertained, in the 
flesh or out of it. 

It is this dangerous and universal 
quality in men, indeed, inbred by 
the necessity of ages, that so often 
undoes women, for neither they 
nor the makers of fiction dwell par¬ 
ticularly on the lifetime of reaction 
that follows somewhat frequently 
upon the moment of spasm. 

Search them through the length 
and breadth of the despised 
examples of the works of those 
who are not masters, and it is to 
the author who can make his lover 
love like a man—possibly, indeed, 
a A^ery inferior man—to whom 
much is forgiven. 

Take even the works of a master. 


our waking minds. We may marvel and 
admire; but unless he touch some poor, 
frail sense in us, never will he keep fresh in 
our hearts. 

Occasional vitality in the ideal lover in 
fiction is as indispensable, even to his library 
existence, as is a tent-pole to its tent. And 
it is instructive to note the cold and unex¬ 
pected pages, in which we find ourselves 
suddenly brought face to face with a frag¬ 
ment of truth in the presentment of a lover 
—truth so true that it startles our critical 
faculty and confounds our judgment. For 
beneath each popular demand, however 
ignorant, there lies a want, and under each 
want there is a little lining of naked truth , 
and, after all, truth needs no small clothes of 
grammar to be eternal. 
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From a photograph by A. F.sm / Collings. 

BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 

Does the woman live who has never formed 
her ideal ? What though the shocks of the 
rough world should shatter the unsubstantial 
idol of her youthful worship, does not the 
memory of the dream still cling about her 
heart ? Few, indeed, are they who through 
the whole course of their lonely and incom¬ 
plete lives keep the image fresh and un¬ 
sullied as in youth; fewer still are those 
who, by the power of their imaginative 
temperaments, succeed in investing with the 
qualities of the ideal even a pair of ass’s ears. 
What should the Ideal Lover be? How 
should he bear himself? Personal beauty 
he must certainly possess, for the ideal must 
be incarnated in a form no less perfect than 
the mind of which it is an outward and 
visible representation. The Ideal Lover 
should have passed the callow stage when 
every goose appears a swan, and every lass 
who smiles upon him seems a queen ; yet 


he should not have reached an age when 
illusions are apt to vanish in the cold 
light of experience. 

I am inclined to think that the ideal 
age for the Ideal Lover should be some¬ 
where between twenty-five and thirty. 
He must have retained enough of the 
passionate fervour of youth to make him 
capable of the warmth of a Romeo. 
He must be “ one not easily jealous,” 
yet he must not appear unflatteringly 
over-confident; for to the female mind 
(alas !) a perfect trust too often seems 
but chill indifference. He must hold 
the name of woman sacred, for her 
sake in whose eyes the sun of his life 
shall rise and set He must, above all 
things, possess a nature full of sym¬ 
pathy, for in that quality is contained 
the very essence of a love that to be 
perfect must understand ; that must 
bear with each varying phase of woman’s 
nature, and temper her weakness with 
man’s strength. And hand in hand with 
sympathy must go that rarest of all qualities, 
unselfishness; for without sacrifice no affec¬ 
tion will rise above the common level, no 
lover will prove himself the Ideal. 

He must be strong to guard and tender 
to console, and his love must be no mere 
effervescence of youthful passion, but a flame 
that time will but clear and brighten, and 
that will burn on through storm and dark¬ 
ness, through joy and sorrow, alike. He 
must be one to whose lips falsehood is a 
stranger, one whose word is never given in 
vain. Not perhaps wholly free from human 
weakness, nor coldly perfect, yet for all 
that true man, and true lover; constant to 
her whom his heart has chosen from all the 
world, faithful, tender, and strong. He 
must bear the grand old name of gentleman 
without reproach, believing in a love that 
no time shall destroy, nor Eternity itself dis¬ 
solve. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WAGER OF BATTLE. 

T HE window in question was a French 
one, which owed its being to the taste 
of a former factor on the Whinny] iggate 
estate, whose wife had been at a boarding- 
school for six months, and after that had 
come to Nether Neuk with romantic ideas. 
She considered that it would be a most 
pleasing thing to step from the window of 
her sitting-room out into the garden of roses, 
and there wander with the partner of her life 
under a perpetual full moon. But half a 
dozen children and the necessity of making 
and mending for such a colony of sturdy 
rogues, together with the remarkable post¬ 
nuptial partiality of her husband for the blaze 
of the fireside rather than for the chill breezes 
of Whinnyliggate moonlight, caused the long 
window to be less and less used. Yet under 
the star of the Chrysties, and especially since 
Nance and Grace had become so precious in 
the eyes of the youth of the parish by reason 
of their father’s jealous guardianship, the 
romance which, alas ! remained an ideal to 
the factor’s wife, had blossomed into a reality 
under the multiplied exigencies of the love 
affairs of the Nether Neuk lasses. 

To this window therefore I stealthily went, 
and being but little more than twenty I 
naturally held all fair in love and war. And 
of a truth it was both love and war when one 


went to Nether Neuk, daring at once the 
fickle favour of the maids and the bell¬ 
mouthed muzzle of the master’s blunderbuss. 
I had not, therefore, the least little delicate 
scruple about looking in through the opening 
between the curtains. 

Peter Chrystie sat in the midst, toasting 
himself before the fire of peat, which already 
the chill air of the moorland nights made 
not unwelcome. He w'armed his toes and 
sunned himself in the radiant heat of his own 
importance, also in the glory of having three 
bonny daughters, who, he well knew, were 
at once the best-tochered and the most 
sought-after lasses in the parish—or, for the 
matter of that, in half a score of parishes. 

On one side of him sat Richard Linton, 
the laird of Butterhole (otherwise and more 
widely and intimately known as Beld-headed 
Dick), and on the other he was supported by 
Gleyed Robin, who to his patronymic of 
Taggart added the fat acres of Sourdubs 
and a conceit of himself broader than 
Galloway and deeper than the Solway in 
midmost channel. 

Nance sat with her sewing in the chimney 
corner by the side of the laird of Butterhole, 
prim and placid as though she had never 
dreamed of parting with a lad at the corner 
of the orchard less than ten minutes before. 
Her hair was daintily arranged, as if no hand 
had ever ruffled its placidity. And she 
nodded to the stolidly complimentary remarks 
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of Beld-headed Dick, as if the price of 
“mowt” beasts was her only thought, and 
tne knitting of rig-and-fur stockings her sole 
pleasure. 

To say that the attention which Nance 
bestowed upon the laird of Butterhole was 
perfunctory is not only to make use of a 
very ugly but of a wholly inadequate word. 
The young woman simply answered “ Yea ” 
or “ Nay ” at random, and kept a steadfastly 
suspicious eye upon the laird’s most delicate 
and intimate advances. 

For it was Butterhole’s custom, as the light 
wine of the country mounted to his head, to 
hitch his chair a little nearer to that of 
Mistress Nance Chrystie of Nether Neuk, 
who did not at all relish the proximity. So 
that as he approached, Nance invisibly retired, 
till her stool was driven to the very extremity 
of the semicircle about the fire, and she was 
m danger of being captured in the angle. 

Then at the last moment, and having 
dallied with the danger till it grew acute, 
upon the pretext of consulting her sister 
concerning the work on which she was 
engaged, Nance would slip round to the other 
side of the ingle and whisper into Grace’s ear 
how “ that doited auld fule, Dick Linton, 
would soon drive her crazy.” Here she was 
wont to stay, keeping up a low fire of un¬ 
complimentary remarks over her sister’s 
shoulder till her father’s voice recalled her. 

“ Nance, ye besom, what are ye claverin’ 
there for ? Gang ower by and enterteen the 
laird o’ Butterhole. Do ye no see he is by 
his lane ? Was it for this I payed good 
yellow siller for twa hale quarters to Miss 
McTavish at Cairn Edward for the feenishin’ 
o’ ye ? ” 

Whereupon Nance, having confided a 
private pout of uttermost boredom to her 
sister, and shaken her fist behind the back 
of the unconscious laird of Butterhole as she 
passed, once more set herself down on her 
own side of the fireplace with a very ill grace 
indeed. 

All this I could see and hear from the 
window. The Hempie, being mine own 
familiar enemy, stood by me and peeped 
also. And as there was but one good spy¬ 
hole, we scuffled for the best place till 


Peter Chrystie looked suspiciously up at the 
noise. 

“ What’s that at the lang winnock, lasses ? ” 
he said. “ No nicht-wanderin’ callants I hope, 
Nance ? Ye saw nane o’ that breed o’ cattle 
aboot the Nether Neuk this nicht, did ye ? ” 

Whereupon Nance and Grace, with the 
faces of the family cat after she has licked 
the cream off her whiskers, declared that 
they had observed nobody answering to their 
father’s description, “ bena a mason lad gaun 
hame wi’ his square and mell* ower his 
shooder, and Ned Kenna the packman from 
Dairy linking awa’ to the change house in 
the clachan.” 

“ Oh, what a lee ! ” cried the Hempie 
suddenly at my elbow, and fled, leaving me, 
fixed and paralysed, to face the wrath of 
Peter, the angry parent. 

But I retired as rapidly as I could get my 
feet to pass each other, making a bee-line 
towards the wood at the end of the mill. In 
a moment the long window was opened from 
within, and the wrathful voice of Peter cried 
after me. He could see my fleeing figure 
plain in the twilight, as I sped across the 
open space of grass. 

“ Bang i ” went a gun behind me. I heard 
the whistle of shot. Something stung me 
sharply on the cheek, and I fell forward on 
my face, giving myself up for lost. 

Then, as I lay, I hoped God would forgive 
me for all the lies I had told, and for my 
other sins as well. I could not mind what 
these were particularly at the moment, because 
the thing on my ear stung most confoundedly. 
So I just slumped them all and took my 
chances. 

I was lying still on the edge of the wood, 
trying to think on my latter end and last 
Sabbath’s sermon, when something came and 
# claught me by the collar of the coat. 

“ Get up, ye great silly sumph,” com¬ 
manded the voice of the Hempie; “ye are 
neither dead nor like to dee.” 

And with that I was on my feet again and 
ready for anything. I looked once towards 
the window, and there I saw old Peter, the 
tearing ettercap that he was, busily taking 
aim at me with the second barrel. 

I was for flying again to the defence of the 
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orchard trees. But the Hempie caught me 
determinedly, reaching out a hand from the 
dry ditch in which she was keeping out of 
her father’s sight. 

“ Hunker doon here, Alec, my man,” she 
whispered. “ It’s nocht but peas, ony way. 
I drew the chairges this very nicht as soon as 
I had milkit the kye and carried ben the 
afterings to sup to my porridge.” 
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“ye make mair noise about a wheen peas 
than gin ye had been deid ! ” 

“ I daresay,” said I, very shortly, “ my 
cheek is a deal sairer than if I had been deid 
twenty year.” 

And I thought that I had somewhat the 
best of that, which cheered me greatly. 

But I have yet to arrive at the wale of the 
story. 



Having: dallied with the danger till it grew acute. 


“ They hurt like lead draps,” said I, rubbing 
my chafts vigorously. 

“ Oh, ye will never dee o’ a chairge o’ 
guid saft garden peas ! ” said the daft lassie, 
scornfully. 

“ Maybe no,” retorted I, for my choler was 
raised. “They are a’ verra weel in broth, 
but if ye got them plunk on the jaw, wi’ a 
strong chairge o’ pooder ahint them, they 
wad bring the water to your e’en as well as 
mine.” 

“ Hoot, man, ye are a cooard,” said she; 


For when I had somewhat come to myself 
I looked over the hedge at a place where I 
heard a noise. And there, lying on their 
stomachs on the fir needles, were Allan Herd 
and Matt Kerr. They were in an ecstasy of 
delight at my going up so innocently to the 
window to spy, and the old reprobate of a 
Peter coming at me right and left with his 
double barrel. 

Fine game they made, you may be sure, 
promising me that all the parish should hear 
of it on the morrow. And right well I knew 
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that they were just the lads to keep their 
word. However, I chuckled a little, too, for 
I had bethought me of a way to be even with 
them, and indeed, to pay all my various debts 
at one settlement. 

So I wagered them a new hat and a new 
pair of boots apiece at Robin Campbell’s at 
the head of the street (mentioning the exact 
prices, in case of accidents or mistakes) that 
I would go in and stay an hour in the “ ben ” 
room of [Nether Neuk that night, get three 
kisses of freewill and kindliness from the 
lasses, and come out again on my own feet 
and quite unpropelled. 

Allan and Matt thought I was only brag¬ 
ging, and so they were very keen to take me 
on. And nothing loath was I, for I had 
made sure of winning. And besides, Robin 
Campbell is my cousin and owed my father 
money, so he would not dare to charge me 
very much siller for the hat and boots 
anyway. 

These two, Allan and Matt, looked at me 
with a great increase of respect and admira¬ 
tion. 

“ Certes, ye are a gye boy ! ” said Matt. 

“ A perfect reprobate ! ” cried Allan. 

And that, when you come to think of it, 
was a good deal for them to say in my praise. 
For they were near half a dozen years older 
than I, and had had experience of this 
courting business at half the farm-towns in 
the countryside. 

CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO Wl’ AN 
AULD MAN ? 

It was then that I bethought me of setting 
Matthew and Allan off on a ploy of their 
own, to keep them out of mischief while I 
was attending to my own business. Allan 
was the brisk lad, skilled in all rural arts—a 
fine ploughman, though the son of a com¬ 
fortable farmer, with notions of his own 
about “hinting,” and (as one of the judges 
said at the Crossmichael ploughing match) 
the “ maist oreeginat * opening * to his furrows 
that was ever seen in this pairish—gin he 
had been a puir man’s son the like o’ that 
micht ha’e made his fortune, by exhibiting 


his gift in the neebourhood o’ Edinbra and 
Glesca and ither large toons, whaur they ken 
little aboot fine, thochtfu’ plooin’.” 

It did not strike the worthy man that in 
these benighted cities they care just as little 
as they know. 

Matthew Kerr was duller, but even he did 
not lack a certain slow and placid humour. 
For he played a good second to the livelier 
Allan, being ever willing to follow; and when 
once fairly up to the eyes in any mischief, 
he saw the thing through with a grim con¬ 
scientiousness which was often very effective. 
But that either of them should even them¬ 
selves to Nance Chrystie seemed like the 
mating of the yoke ox and the wild deer of 
the hills. Perhaps it was with this in my 
mind that I sent them off on this ploy, 
which was exactly suited to their capacities. 

“ Lads,” said I, “ what a spree wad it no* 
be if ye were to gang doon to the meadow- 
brig and lift it ower to the far side ! Thae 
twa auld donnert lairdies will be gye and 
weel laden by the time they rise. What say 
ye, lads, to giein’ them a bit dook in the 
burn to cool their blood !—cornin’ cookin' 
after the lasses as if they were twenty the 
piece, instead o' ha’ein' near a hunder and 
forty years aween them. It’s their graves in 
the kirkyard that they should be thinkin’ on, 
an’ no hirsling up aside sic bonny lasses as 
we ken o’.” 

So in this way I got rid of these two 
simple loons, Allan and Matt. For, as I 
have said, I had been at the college a year, 
and they learn ye a heap there forbye Greek. 
Indeed, that was about the only thing they 
did not learn you—at least, so it was in my 
time. 

From where I stood I could hear them 
go prancing down through the copse wood 
towards the bridge in the meadow; and I 
laughed within me as they went. For they 
both thought themselves so desperate clever 
—especially Allan—and looked on me as 
little better than a laddie. But if once I 
could get quiet speech of Nance Chrystie, I 
resolved to show them whether or no they 
could afford to despise Alec of Drumquhart. 

The two lairds had stabled their horses 
over at Pate Tamson’s in the village of 
Whinnyliggate. Then they had walked over 
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amicably together to Nether Neuk. It was 
their purpose, upon leaving the house of 
their love-pilgrimage, to return by the same 
path to the village. It was but half a mile 
in length, and it led by pleasant flowery field 
edges, through the tall silver-shakers of the 
water-meadows, till finally it slipped unob¬ 
trusively between green hedges to the back 
door of the public house of the clachan, 
where their couple of sober steeds awaited 
them. 

Now Peter Chrystie did not allow late 
hours, even when such peerless and approven 
suitors as the laird of Sourdubs and the 
laird of Butterhole came a-sweethearting to 
Nether Neuk. 

“ Lads,” he would say, “ it’s ten o’ the 
clock, and gin it is your habit to snore in 
your beds till the sun makes it ower warm to 
lie langer, it is no’ the custom aboot this 
house o’ Nether Neuk. There’s Nance, noo, 
she canna lie muckle past four o’ the clock. 
Daft helicat lass that she is, she likes a’ 
mainner o’ wark pitten by in the prime o’ 
the morn. Fegs, I heard her wi’ Tam 
Suitor, the plooman, the ither day. It’s a 
grand bar, so I maun tell ye.” (“ Great 
lies ! ” remarked Nance unfilially, beneath her 
breath, to Grace.) “ Oh, a fine mistress o’ a 
hoose will our Nance mak’. Tak’ a pairtin’ 
glass, lads; it’s fine stuff, undutied every 
drap, and that strong and new it wad eat 
through iron plates. Weel, I was tellin’ ye 
aboot Nance there—a brisk hizzy! She 
gangs up to the door o’ Tam Suitor’s loft. 

“ ‘ Are ye up, Tam ? ’ says Nance, gye and 
snell. 

“ 1 Na’,’ answers Tam dourly, frae between 
the blankets. 

“ ‘ Are ye weel this mornin’, Tam ? ’ says 
the lass, kenning bravely that he was. 

“ 1 Aye,’ says Tam, very unwillingly, but 
not knowing what else to say, silly cuif. 

“ * Then rise ! ’ says she. ‘ For I like a’ 
the beds made betimes in the mornin’.’ ” 

“ Haith, very weel laid on, my lass! ” 
cried the amorous laird o’ Butterhole, who 
was now on his feet, ready for departure. 

“ See their lairdships to the door, lasses ! ” 
commanded Peter sternly. “ Guid-nicht 
to ye, Sourdubs. Guid-nicht, Butterhole. 
Haste ye back again, and mind and send me 


ower that tin o’ sheep-dip ye borrowed frae 
me at the last clippin’! ” 

Nance and Grace vanished before their 
heavy-footed wooers down the darksome 
passage to the kitchen, and immediately 
from about the red ashes of the fireplace 
Meg Coupland and Titty Muirhead arose, 
and with shawls belonging to their young 
mistresses over their heads, they slipped out 
to represent the two elder gamesome Graces 
of Nether Neuk. 

The laird of Butterhole was in the mood 
for amorous confidences. He was still 
stumblingly feeling his way out of the ben 
room when the Meg Coupland extinguished 
the candle in the hall. Butterhole saw the 
figure of Nance (as he thought) waiting for 
him in the dim doorway. Sourdubs was still 
wrangling with his host about the tin of 
sheep-dip. 

It was Butterhole’s hour. Never had 
fortune and the tricksome Nance proved so 
unexpectedly kind to him. He slipped his 
arm about the waist of the maiden on the 
doorstep. 

“Ye are an awesome nice lass,” he said. 
“ I like ye maist as weel’s mysel’! ” 

“Ye think sae?” shyly came from under 
the shawl, in tones which might either 
indicate the embarrassment of extreme feel¬ 
ing or such mirth as hardly brooked sup¬ 
pression. 

“ Aye, lass, ye ken weel that I think sae ; 
a’ the world kens that,” said Butterhole. “ I 
aye said that there was never a lass to match 
ye for twenty miles roond.” 

“ Is that a’ ye ha’e to say ? ” came softly 
from beneath the shawl. Meg Coupland 
was not new to the game of making reluctant 
love pin itself down to definite intention. 

Butterhole was staggered for a moment, 
but he faced the situation on the whole very 
gallantly. 

“Weel, lass,” he said, “I was hardly that 
far on. But since ye are sae fond o’ me, I 
wull speer ye. Wull ye ha’e me, lass ? ” 

“ Aye, that wull I ! ” responded Meg, in 
her natural voice, dropping the shawl and 
looking up at him with a smile which a 
circumnavigator would have had difficulty in 
tracing round her broad but expressive 
features—so pervasive and, as it were, cir- 
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cumferential, it was. “ Aye, that I wull, laird 
Butterhole, and wi’ pleesure. Ye can caa’ in an* 
tell my mither the morn’s mornin’ when ye are 
gaun by.” 

“ What the de’il—Meg Coupland, as I’m a 
leevin’ sinner ! ” cried the astonished laird, 
ha’e speered my ain cotman’s dochter. Lord, 1 
maun be desperate fu’ surely. It’s time 1 was 
hame.” 

And Butterhole stumbled 
out of the front door of 
the farm of Nether Neuk, 
followed by his friend and 
crony, who had at last 
settled the affair of the 
sheep-dip, upon mutual and 
amicable terms, with his 
host. Butterhole was pur¬ 
sued by the mocking scorns 
of Meg Coupland as he 
went down the loaning. 

“Mind ye look in to see 
my mither the morn, and 
dinna forget I ha’e three 
witnesses that a’ heard ye 
speer me,” cried Meg, with 
jubilation in her tone. 

“ Guid-nicht, laird!” 
cried Nance, coming out of 
the kitchen, accompanied 
by Grace. “ I wish you joy. 

It was very bravely dune, 
an’ Meg will mak’ ye a tine 
heartsome wife.” 

“ De’il tak’ ye, yin and a’ 

—deceitfu’ besoms that ye 
are ! ” retorted Butterhole. 

“ Come on, Sourdubs. It will be a’ ower the utt 
pairish the mom that I gaed courtin’ Nance do 
Chrystie o’ Nether Neuk, and gat that fu’ ( 
that I speered ma ain cottar’s lass instead ! laii 
I’ll never dare face Cairn Edward market a i 
on Monday ! ” gi’< 

“ Hoot, man, baud your tongue,” said a p 
Sourdubs. “ I’m thinkin’ ye are maybe weel 
won aff. For gin it had been Nance, the coi 

wild madam that she is, ye wad ha’e had to me 

tak’ her—aye, and put up wi’ her. Peter wad ne’ 

ha’e seen to that. But as it is, ye can gi’e mi 

that daft besom o’ a byre lass a pound note kn 
to let ye aff.” soi 

“ A pound note! ” cried Butterhole, ins 


Noo, Sourdubs, ye'll 


be in a position 



utterly aghast. “ Surely a croun wad 
do! ” 

“Ye set yoursel’ at a very cheap price, 
laird,” said his friend. “ D’ye think a lass wi’ 
a spoken promise and three witnesses will 
gi’e up being lady o’ Butterhole for less than 
a pound note ? ” 

“Oh, wae’s me!” wailed Butterhole. “This 
comes o’ the cursed drink. I’ll sign the 
morn. A pound—a paper pound note ! I’ll 
never get the better o’t. I wish I had 
minded me on what I learned at my mither’s 
knee. Mony is the time that she lickit me 
soundly for jingling the bools in my pouch, 
instead o* attendin’ to her instructions, aboot 
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religion and hoo to tak’ care o’ my siller. 
But I see my mistak’ noo, when it is ower- 
late. ... A pound note— a hale bonny pound 
note, black and crunkly and dirty-” 

And the very imagination of his loss 
proved too much for the laird of Butterhole. 
He wept to think how he had neglected his 
parent’s exertions for his edification, and how 
bitterly he had been punished. 

At that moment the two cronies reached 
the bridge. 

“ Gang you first, Butterhole,” said Sour¬ 
dubs “ I canna see the brig. Ye ken the 
road better.” 

A splash followed, and then on the back of 
that a loud clap of swearing. 

“ What’s wrang noo, laird ? ” cried Sour- 
dubs. “ What ha’e ye gotten there. No’ 
anither lass surely ? ” 

“Gin I am no mista’en, it’s guid moss- 
water,” answered Butterhole. “ But, faith, I 
was wrang afore aboot the lass, and this may 
be but lang meadow grass after a\ Gi’e me 
your hand, Sourdubs, and I’ll guide ye ower 
the brig.” 

Sourdubs reached a careful and cautious 
arm down through the darkness, which 
Butterhole firmly grasped. 

“ Noo tak’ a fine lang step and ye’ll be a’ 
richt,” said the pilot. 

Sourdubs did as he was bid, and landed 


fair in the middle of the burn beside his 
friend. 

“ Noo, Sourdubs, ye’ll be in a position to 
ken whether this is moss water or meadow 
hay,” said Butterhole, with bitter sarcasm in 
his tone. 

Speechless with anger at the trick, Sourdubs 
grasped his deceiver by the throat, and the 
pair went to the bottom of the lane in their 
fury. They might both of them have been 
drowned indeed, had not Matt and Allan 
fished them out and flung them on the 
farther bank, almost like wet rags—yet ever 
continuing to vow the direst vengeance, and 
trying once more to grapple each other. 
Then Allan sat down to watch them, having 
quietly replaced the bridge, while Matt went 
to the village inn to bring their horses, 
upon which, when they came, they mounted, 
and departed their several ways, pursuing 
each other as far as their voices would carry 
with denunciations and recriminations, to¬ 
gether with the direst threats of the pains and 
penalties of the law.. 

When they were quite gone and their 
angry voices had fallen into silence, Allan 
and Matt gripped hands in the darkness and 
clapped each other’s backs. 

“ We are hae’in’ a grand nicht, Allan ! ” 
said Matt. 

They were. But I was having a better. 
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BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


T H E cycling craze for ladies has proved 
two things:—one, that fashion is more 
potent than vanity, and the other that fashion 
is mainly influenced by defiance of the 

customs.and ideas generally received at the 
moment. If it were not so, this craze would 
never have “ caught on ”; and pretty women, 
with any regard for their appearance, would 
have eschewed the cycle as they would 
eschew dancing on their hands with their 
feet in the air^ after Xhe pattern of the old 
Greeks and Romans. 'The prettiest woman in 
the world, and the most graceful in riding, 
in walking, in dancing, in skating, in re¬ 
clining, loses all her distinctive charm when 
“ biking.” The attitude is constrained, and, 
pedal as well as she may, the action is un¬ 
gainly, and the picture she makes is ungrace¬ 
ful. The skirts alternately flap and fill like 
the sails of a tacking boat; the eyes are 
hard and anxious; the face is set; there is 
not left in her the faintest remnant of that 
sweet spirit of allurement which, conscious 
or unconscious, is woman’s supreme at¬ 
traction. ^The sensation of cutting through 
the air, sitting on air itself, may be pleasant 
enough when once the technical difficulties 
are overcome, but it is pleasantness bought 


at a price—and that price is all her special 
grace and all her special charm. The self- 
betraying and kangaroo-like gymnastics of 
tennis itself, when tennis ceased to be a 
pastime and became a professional severity— 
these were not more deadly foes to that 
poetry of motion and exquisite grace of 
gesture which we associate with the ideal 
woman than are the gestures and motions 
proper to biking; while the unlovely heat 
and subsequent mopping which make tennis 
so fatal to beauty and dignity, remain with 
the eyclistc if she forges ahead with a will, 
and sprints with due energy. 

It may be that the objectors to the biking 
lady—in towns—are the legitimate descend¬ 
ants of good old Mrs. Partington, inheriting 
her mop and twirling it according to tradition. 
It may be. It is not always easy to distinguish 
the muddy shallows of the Atlantic from the 
turbid overflow of a rivulet, half sewage and 
half storm-water. The mop is worse than 
useless against the one ; but by it the other 
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can be kept at bay, and at least some houses 
can be protected from the influx. And to those 
of us who do not share the new craze, nor 
admire it save as a matter of convenience 
greater than appearance, it does not seem 
impossible to dam out the rising waters, in 
the hope that they are but the overflow of 
some “ Mad Beck,” bound to subside in due 
course, and not the muddy shallows of the 
Atlantic, preluding the inrush of green 
water. We cannot understand how pretty 
women of position and fortune, who look like 
so many Greek Amazons on horseback, 
should descend from their place of perfect 
beauty for anything so hideous as the bike, 
when there is no excuse to be made for the 
machine as a valuable and much-needed 
method of locomotion. (Of those to whom 
it is a real Godsend, and a most valuable 
manner of getting about, we will speak further 
on. Our present theme is confined to the 
ladies of wealth and position who bike in 
towns.) Nor, though patronised by royalty 
itself and the smart ladies of the Upper Ten, 
can we see it as anything but an essentially 
vulgar institution—a thing that, contrary to 
the usual action of social life, has been 
adopted by the upper from the lower—by the 
gentry from the proletariat. And being this, 
and more, we maintain that, while cycling is 
right enough for men, and for those women 
who cannot afford carriages and horses in 
the country, it is eminently unfitted for ladies 
in towns, whether as a pastime, an exercise, 
or a means of locomotion. 

There are, however, signs that this craze 
is on the wane, at least among the leaders 
of fashion. In Paris it is no longer chic , 
though it may still be useful; and in London 
the “ smart ” ladies, with their proverbial 
inconstancy, have largely abandoned their 
latest fad ; for which we can scarce be too 
thankful. But there are still too many of 
these fast and foolish wheel women impeding 
traffic and endangering life at all four corners; 
and—a light whip is never out of place. 

Unfitting, on the aesthetic side of things, 
this cycling craze among women is dangerous 
both to themselves and the public. If that 
poor lady who “ lost her head ” in the crowded 
streets was as apocryphal as the fair Imogen 
in the arms of her dead Alonzo, and if the 


frequent massacres of unskilful sprinters, 
kept studiously dark by a venal press heavily 
bribed by the cycle-makers, are on all fours 
with Munchausen’s adventures and the 
veracities of Jack in the heaven above the 
beanstalk, still, the solid residuum of un¬ 
deniable fact is quite large enough and 
heavy enough for our purpose. The bike 
has claimed its victims all the same as the 
hunting-field, and caused lifelong injuries all 
the same as the tennis-court. In the modern 
passion for imitation of the manly life, by 
which our women are possessed as by some 
Bacchic fury, the structural and organic 
differences of sex are ignored as if they did 
not exist—ignored as completely as the 
moral and aesthetic differences between the 
two sexes. Exercises which try the strength 
of men are complacently advocated as the 
very thing for women—health-giving, invi¬ 
gorating, adaptable—for all that it needs but 
the merest smattering of physiology to know 
the contrary. The high kick and the 
scrimmage at football ; the violent jumping 
and running at tennis: the pedalling of 
biking; rushes at the bullfinches and oxers, 
dykes and stone walls of the hunting-field,— 
all are gravely pronounced fitting for women, 
with their more delicate structure—as fitting 
for them as for sinewy, muscular, large-boned 
and narrowdiipped men. Meanwhile, certain 
physicians proclaim the contrary; and every 
now and then a public example justifies their 
warning, though for the most part as yet the 
case has not been fully made out, and we 
have to wait on developments. 

But if, on the one hand, biking for women 
in general is still on its trial, and its innocence 
or hurtfulness has yet to be proved; on the 
other, some of the feebler sort have already 
proved, by their own personal damage, that 
the Cassandras who warned them were not 
entirely witless. Just as the violent over 
exertion of tennis evolved special disorders 
of the wrist and ankle, not to speak of the 
more delicate organs of the body, so is it 
expected, by the more far-seeing of the 
Faculty, that biking will develop its own 
class of injuries, and that the “ cycle back ” 
and the “ cycle head ” will not be the only 
results left by this ungainly method of going 
from one place to another. 
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Take it, then, how we will—as an exercise, 
a method of locomotion, or an amusement— 
cycling for ladies of means, living in towns, 
has ,not a good word to say for itself. It is 
ungraceful, dangerous, unnecessary in itself, 
and of extreme inconvenience to the public at 
large. The ladies who early this year crowded 
Hyde Park and all the avenues thereto, as 
they crowded Battersea Park last year, can 
afford horse and carriage exercise, by which 
they would work off their superfluous humours. 
They do not want the open-air “ sudatorium ” 
of the bike, with the cambric “ strigil ” to 
follow, and have taken to this ugly pastime 
only because it is the fashion; while it is 
the fashion only because it strikes a note of 
defiance to Mrs. Grundy, and opens to the 
Revolting Daughters new possibilities of 
action by which her opposition would be 
fully justified. We do not doubt that the 
motion is delightful, as we said before, but 
so would tight-rope dancing be delightful 
when thoroughly well learnt; and swinging 
from a high trapeze; and coming down from 
the clouds in a parachute; and a whole 
world of other things, which, nevertheless, 
are not—as yet—admitted into the repertory 
of an English lady’s pastimes. A great many 
things are delightful which we must not, and 
do not, practise; and, though conventional 
propriety may not be as sacred as the Ten 


Commandments, it has its own sanctification ; 
and the shibboleth of “ unladylike ” and 
“ unfeminine ” ought not to be lightly dis¬ 
regarded. And forbye all this, the lady 
cyclists are a distinct source of danger, as well 
as an unmitigated nuisance in the streets and 
highroads of a crowded city, where they get 
into danger on their own account, and imperil 
the lives and limbs of others—where they 
cause a superfluity of bad language which 
the Recording Angel certainly docs not blot 
out with a tear, but sets down with a bold 
hand, “Justified in the circumstances.” 

Things are different in the country. There 
the cycle is a boon and a blessing both to 
men and women alike. Girls do not think 
so much of their personal appearance in the 
country as do those of the towns, and beauty 
is a less sacred possession. They care more 
for the enlargement of the ofttimes narrow 
borders of their lives, and think out-of-door 
exercise is part of the accepted order of 
things. If they do not keep horses and 
carriages, and are not phenomenally good 
walkers, they have but a very short tether 
wherewith to gyrate round the home. Very 
few indeed can get to the point of six miles 
out and six miles in; while not all can 
accomplish the half of that distance. There 
are no penny ’busses; no penny steamboats ; 
no shilling-a-mile hansoms; no aids to their 
own two feet anyhow, save the fly from the 
stables, which is generally a sufficiently costly 
luxury, reserved only for great and solemn 
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occasions. To them, then, comes the bike bread. In the country, too, the cyclist 
with a power of usefulness and a power of is not such a persistent menace—such a 
enjoyment that justify its existence. It ubiquitous nuisance—as in a crowded city, 
extends the circle and lengthens the tether. With a very little ordinary perception of 
It gives facilities for more distant inter- what is passing about you, you can get out 
course, and brings nearer to their homes of his or her way; and it is your own fault 
the more remote resources of civilisation, if you let yourself be knocked down and run 
The clergyman’s wife, living six or eight over. On such roads as the Hammersmith 
miles from the local metropolis, can mount and the Bayswater, the Regent’s Park and 
her bike and speed off for her bi-weekly or the like, it requires almost superhuman 
yet more frequent shopping. The doctor’s sharpness of vision, as well as agility of foot, 
daughters can share in the pleasures of the to keep clear of the scorchers who whizz past 
garden parties given at the same distance, you like phantom demons, supremely in- 
and impossible to them without some such different to everything but their own enjoy- 
aid as this, seeing that those flies from the ment, and to every one but their own 
stable stand at such a prohibitive price, selves. 

The botanist can go search for her finds Also, we willingly concede the cycle to 
at infinitely farther habitats than else she the town lady who wants to take a country 
could have managed; and the whole area of excursion with her husband or her brother, 
social and personal life is enriched and Here she steps off her objectionable platform 
enlarged. Husbands and wives, fathers and of the streets, and lands on that of the 

daughters, brothers and sisters, can take quiet country roads. The motive of her 

pleasant excursions together; and those who action is praiseworthy, natural, amiable. If 
live on the outskirts of a picturesque region she gets burnt and tanned, and comes back to 
can become familiar with beauties which town with a red tip to her nice little nose 
hitherto had been seen but once or twice in and her flower-like skin peeling off in un- 
the year, and then at such cost and fatigue sightly shreds from her blistered face, she 

as took much of the gilt off the ginger- has done her duty as a wife, well and nobly; 
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and the price she has paid by her temporary 
disfigurement has not been too exorbitant 
as relative values go. Thus, in the country 
the bike may pass—with the thick boots and 
abbreviated skirts, the horse-cloth capes and 
untrimmed hats, the brown throats and 
browner hands, proper to the pretty denizens 
of rural districts. Ugly and dangerous as it 
is, we have not a word to say against it, in 
view of its uses and advantages. 

But we would not that mothers should trust 
their young daughters to go too far, too fast, 
or to be too long out of sight without safe 
companionship. Many dangers are possible 
to young cyclistes , and “ skidding” is not the 
only overthrow they may have. From that 
curse and peril of our country roads, the 
sturdy tramp, they are not wholly secure, 
and strong arms can arrest weak feet if they 
will. But chief of all the dangers attending 
this new development of feminine freedom is 
the intoxication which comes with unfettered 
liberty; and then—there are always those 
wolves prowling about the sheep-fold, and 
the need of the sheep-dog to defend the silly 
lambs who as yet do not know a wolf from a 
colley. This warning is perhaps the most 
unpopular that can be given at the present 
day, when it is the fashion to assume that we 
have developed a brand-new human nature, 
where all the wolves are extinct and only 
honest and chivalrous colleys remain, and 
where all the lambs are as safe as their 
grandmothers, and as well up in social and 
moral zoology. This is the professed creed 
of the present day; and the inutility—some 
say the iniquity—of guarding the lambs at all 
is a favourite kind of superstition with in¬ 
dolent mothers and reluctant chaperons. It 
saves a world of trouble, while the men who 
encourage them in their faith are in all re¬ 
spects like those wolves of the Steppes 
which counterfeit the action of small, pranc¬ 
ing horses and so lure the foals to come 
anigh and join in the fun. We need not 
say to what result. 

In a word, cycling, like everything else, has 
its wholesome limits and its unwholesome 
excess—its proper domain and its forbidden 
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area—its special advantages and its corre¬ 
sponding drawbacks. Nothing can make it 
a graceful exercise for women, but it may be 
a most valuable manner of locomotion—in 
the country. Nothing can excuse its use 
by ladies in towrns, able to afford horses and 
carriages; but their sisters in the country, 
without private appliances or the fortune 
w'hich would bear the constant hiring of the 
livery-stable flies—these need no excuse at all. 
When they mount their iron skeleton and 
dash off down the road, dropping grace and 
beauty in the narrow track behind them, at 
least they have the consolation of the goods 
got in exchange. To their desert they bring 
flowers; to their solitude, life and movement; 
to their cloister, the free, fresh air of heaven; 
to their social poverty, wealth ; to their 
narrowness, breadth. God speed them ; and 
so long as they do not overstrain their pretty 
bodies nor take a corrupt advantage of their 
liberty, may they prosper ! But the blessing 
is conditional and appertains only to the 
wise—the foolish virgins being, as they 
always were and will be, too careless and 
feather-headed to be left to themselves—too 
thoughtless to have the charge of those 
precious lamps on which the whole safety of 
womanhood depends. 










BY 

SUSAN, COUNTESS OF 
MALMESBURY. 


M UCH that is not in itself very curious 
or interesting becomes so when viewed 
from an archaeological point of view or as a 
relic of olden time. Selden, in his Table- 
Talk, writing early in the sixteenth century 
on what he considered the only proper and 
logical attitude for women to adopt, says, in 
his quaint and simple way : “ Of all people, 
ladies have no reason to cry down Ceremony, 
for they take themselves slighted without it. 
And were they not used with Ceremony, with 
Compliments, and Addresses, with Legs and 
Kissing of Hands, they were the pitifullest 
Creatures in the World.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton takes up, in a belated 
way, a somewhat analogous position, having 
evidently never asked herself the few simple 
questions which, if honestly answered, would 
clear away the mists from her mind and 
allow her to view the wide, if rugged, pros¬ 
pect now offering itself to our sex, bounded 
as it is by an horizon where fair promise is 
clouded by the storms inseparable from the 
life of both men and women in this strangely 
fascinating world. 

Women are, even more than men, from 
the greater delicacy of their constitution, 
liable to suffer from the effects of a luxurious 
and artificial existence—particularly the kind 


described by Mrs. Lynn Linton in so affec¬ 
tionately alluring a way, and which would 
reduce the whole of an active, cultivated, 
well-developed class of Society to the condi¬ 
tion of those fat and pampered lap-dogs which 
we sometimes see, sitting in open carriages, 
over-fed and snappish, by the side of a fond 
and elderly owner. Debarred as women have 
been—and as Mrs. Lynn Linton would like 
them to remain—from healthy exercise and 
play, the love of which was implanted in 
them by their natures and only eradicated by 
many slaps and much repression, women 
cyclists would no doubt like to apply the 
same light whip to their happy companions 
of the other sex sporting on the turf, which 
Mrs. Lynn Linton so kindly and gracefully 
suggests as the only way to reach their dull 
feminine understandings. 

It is an undoubted fact that more sympathy 
exists between the upper and lower ranks of 
Society than either feels towards the class 
which lies between them ; and it is chiefly 
our poorest sisters who have followed the lead 
in cycling set by those ladies of the 
aristocracy whom Mrs. Lynn Linton so 
strongly condemns. If we have done no¬ 
thing else, let this be said to our credit, that 
we have taught women less happily placed 
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than ourselves the way to stretch their limbs, 
cramped and stunted by daily toil. These 
toilers at first violently and notoriously 
opposed what they and Mrs. Lynn Linton 
call “the bike,” and which now brings to 
thousands of them health, exhilaration, and 
innocent pleasure. It is we women of the 
upper class who have borne the brunt of 
senseless ridicule and public insult, and have 
given the others a lead over the stiff fence of 
prejudice into a fairy playground of delight. 

One cannot but feel that our stern mentor 
takes an essentially middle-class view of the 
situation. Most women of the upper class 
have long had the good sense to recognise the 
value of fresh air and sustained exercise. 
Many women in the lower ranks of life 
have to work for their living in a way which 
benefits their health and strengthens their 
muscles: as witness the manner in which 
they recover when their day of pain and trial 
comes. But there are many among them 
whose sedentary occupations have made 
pale, stunted, narrow-chested beings of women 
who received at their birth the great God-gift 
of health and strength. Among these, 
numbers now save the money they formerly 
spent on finery or penny novelettes, to buy 
a bicycle, and so snatch a brief glimpse of 
freedom and fresh air before and after their 
day’s labour. 

As to ourselves—we women of the upper 
classes—all of us have not the purse of 
Fortunatus. Though chance may have 
placed us in conspicuous positions in Society, 
fortune has often been less kind in giving us 
a name sometimes heavy to bear on reduced 
means; the portion of so many wives and 
daughters of that luckless wight, that sport 
of Fate and Party—the “ new ” landowner. 

Turning to the medical aspect of the case: 
a high authority, writing in the British 
Medical Journal\ himself both a cyclist and 
a doctor, has stated definitely, and from a 
scientific point of view, what the greater part 
of our sex has found out practically and by 
rule of thumb. Much of the suffering ex¬ 
perienced by the less robust among us is due 
to weakness of those very muscles brought 
into play, and thus strengthened, by the 
judicious use of the bicycle; and so far from 
being injurious it is extremely beneficial in 
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cases where active exercise is permitted at 
all, so long as such restrictions are observed 
as are necessary in all morbid conditions, 
both in men and women. In cases of 
nervous dyspepsia and ansemia, only too 
common among us, the cycle has sometimes 
proved a cure where no medicine could 
avail. In functional disorders of the heart 
it is invaluable, and it has a favourable effect 
on certain venous troubles. The great secret 
lies in moderation, and one might have ex¬ 
pected that so plain a common-sense view 
of the situation would have commended itself 
to all who claim, by writing or speaking, to 
influence others. 

All active exercises, for men and women 
alike, must be indulged in prudently at 
first, and only when their state of health 
permits—not taken, like a quack nostrum, 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits, 
and no golden rule can be applied to all. 
Fencing has long been a favourite pastime 
with our sex, particularly with actresses, 
whose enervating profession compels them 
to resort to every means of maintaining 
as high a standard of health as possible. 
It assists in giving a graceful poise to the 
figure, and greatly develops the chest; and 
this is also the case with tennis. Swimming 
and rowing also have for years been popular 
with women, for much the same reasons. 
Riding is an especially dangerous pursuit for 
women, as witness many horrible deaths and 
cases of serious disfigurement to that beauty 
which seems to be the first consideration with 
the writer of “The Cycling Craze.” Loud' 
and long, in consequence, has been the out¬ 
cry against women in the hunting field—yet 
Mrs. Lynn Linton advises riding to hounds as 
a fitting amusement! Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the most beautiful and fascinating woman of 
her time, is known to have felt bitterly the 
deprivation inflicted by her captors in restrict¬ 
ing those long rides, sometimes of more than 
twenty miles, without which she could not 
keep her health, but pined away like a wild 
bird in a cage. No one has ever said that 
her addiction to hawking made her less 
feminine or attractive, and no doubt her 
history would have been a brighter one had 
she not possessed the fatal dower of beauty. 
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“ Beauty, once gone, is gone for ever, 
In spite of physic, toil, and pains.” 

^ But though that be so, 
and though we cannot 
keep our first youth by 
the most scientific system 
of diet and hygiene, we 
can at least do much to re* 
tain our health, spirits, and 
good - temper, under 
the severe strain of 
modern life in Society. 

See how much is 
expected of us women 
nowadays ! Some of 
us have to earn our 
own living, neither 
more nor less than 
men; others, more 
favoured by fortune, 
have to lx? everything at once —that is, 


Our somewhat 
ungentle critic, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, may perhaps 

have read what the older writers 
had to say of waltzing when it first 
came in; but even Byron’s strictures were 
not more intemperate than the “ Bacchic 
Fury ” with which she lovingly scourges her 
own sex for its good. As a contrast, let us 
remember the celebrated answer given to an 
evangelically minded great lady, by a well- 


if they can ! Charming, accomplished, 
highly educated, up in all the burning ques¬ 
tions of the day, stimulating companions to 
their male belongings, social factors, domestic 
providences—all these and more must we be, 
or be left behind in the race of life, where the 
battle is not only to the strong, but also to 
the skilful. We women are at once the cook 
and the dish which is served up. 

Think of the importance of an admittedly 
powerful nerve tonic, after which, properly 
used, there is no reaction, no necessity for 
doubling the dose as with a drug, to creatures 


known divine, when she asked him 
whether he thought it wrong to dance. 
“ I should be sorry,” he rejoined, “ to 
invent a new sin.” 

Let Mrs. Lynn Linton be no less 
kind to women of the upper classes 
than the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Everything is liable to abuse—even 
a “ light whip ” and strong epithets. 
I much doubt whether the all-im¬ 
portant complexion would benefit by 
too much pampering. Plain, whole¬ 
some soap and soft water, the free air 
of Heaven, plain food, and an exhila¬ 
rating pursuit, will do more for the 
most pampered skin than much 
thought and cycles of carriage exercise. 
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of a highly strung nervous system, which is 
partly inherited and partly stimulated by brain 
labour and the exhaustion of an artificial life. 

In considering a subject we must first take 
its bearing on the race, not on women alone, 
and this method will bring us to a clearer 
view of the special circumstances affecting 
one sex only. 

Anxiety, nervous strain, a sedentary life, 
hard work—all these age a man before his 
time; and these dusky figures in the May- 
pole dance of the world of to-day are 
almost equally present in the case of 
women. Something is therefore wanted 
which will at once divert the attention 
from harassing thought, exhilarate the 
mind, and stimulate organs rendered slug¬ 
gish by ill-treatment or neglect. That all 
this is provided by the bicycle is evident 
from the fact that out of a hundred people 
taken by chance, probably seventy are able 
to ride, whereas out of the remaining thirty 
only about five disapprove of the practice. 

And why are not older women to learn ? 
Many of them are as active and vigorous 
at forty as at twenty. One sometimes 
hears them decried; and I admit that I 
have seen chastening spectacles of stout 
elderly ladies on bicycles, which have 
made me ashamed and sorry. But after 
all, if they do not mind exhibiting peculi¬ 
arities of contour not usually recognised 
as lines of beauty, why should we deny 
them a form of exercise which they pro¬ 
bably need far more than their unkind, if 
slim, detractors ? 

Judging from Mrs. Lynn Linton’s re¬ 
marks on costume and behaviour, one 
would imagine that she had never seen 
anything but suburban “scorchers,” of 
which there are plenty of both sexes. On 
the other hand, post women of the upper 
class^ainst whom she directs her artiller/ 
have learnt that neatness and correctness 
of costume are all-important, and scarcely 
second to a graceful seat and a 
carriage which is erect without 
being stiff. Women cycling 
with a plain, well-fitting skirt 
and jacket look infinitely better ;: ^ 

than men, for the skirt conceals 
the motive power almost en¬ 


tirely^ if the saddle be set high and if the 
ankle action be good. 

With regard to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s chief 
objection to the bicycle—viz., that it con¬ 
duces to ugliness—let her ask herself for a 
moment seqously what beauty really is ? 
On what have our greatest sculptors and 
painters based their types ? Surely on the 
highest expression in the human form, the 
genius, I might almost say, of the useful. 
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I mean on symmetry as adapted to motion, her description of a “ flight through the 

to the free play of the lungs and to the full air, seated on air,” proves that she has 

development of the various organs ; while never had more than a bowing acquaintance 
they take colouring as indicating health, and with that instrument of torture, the cyclist’s 
features as presenting a true indication of saddle. Let us hope, by the way, that some- 
certain much-prized qualities of the mind, thing more comfortable than this saddle will 

Thus they obtain the highest and only soon be contrived; but until that halcyon 

satisfying result: and such a type as this day arrives, it will always be a bar to the 
cannot be nurtured on vain tradition, the de- enjoyment of many. 

generation of elementary truths into mere In conclusion, Qet me say that, far from 
symbols, or on a narrow adherence to the being a passing craze, invented to while 
customs of an obsolete state of Society. away the hours which hang heavy on the 

As to riding bicycles through the traffic of hands of idle, fine ladies, the bicycle has 
a London street, no one but the most foolish come, I believe, to stay. It has come to 
of her sex would attempt either riding or bring health and happiness to the million ; 
driving anything unless she were thoroughly and to many of our poorer sisters it will 
experienced and had good nerves. Even soorv become one of the necessaries of 
good cyclists should not think of such a life. J 
thing unless they are fresh and in 
good health. Nerves are the first 
to suffer if the body or mind is over¬ 
worked or underfed. 

Toleration and sympathy are the 
two wardens which guard the life- 
portals of the mind, while purity 
and common-sense cement the key¬ 
stone of the gateway’s arch. The 
position of women has undergone a 
striking change during the last fifty 
years, and has progressed side by 
side with the mental development of 
men. Let the “ revolting daughter,” 
striving towards the light, show a 
clean record, and inspire sufficient 
confidence by her good sense, con¬ 
duct, and feeling, that she will 
willingly obtain from the now de¬ 
spairing mother of a family of 
ducklings the liberty she so ardently 
desires. Certain restrictions must, 
in the name of ordinary prudence 
and as the duty of the old bird to¬ 
wards the young one, accompany any 
flight far afield, and what Mrs. Lynn 
Linton says about tramps on lonely 
roads sounds a needed warning to 
the lady-adventurer on wheels; but 
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AN ANGLO-INDIAN TALE, 


BY B. M. CROKKR. 


T HE dak bungalow of Kumara, in the 
Himalayas, may be termed, in its 
humble fashion, the Clapham of Kumaon, 
for at the head of the valley in which it 
stands is a famous junction of ways. Here 
the road from a fashionable hill-station 
meets the bridle path to a military sanatorium; 
these are crossed by the main route into 
Thibet, a coolie track to Nepaul, and finally 
scored by the broad, dusty thoroughfare 
which leads down to the plains. 

In consequence of this important position, 
and the accompanying strain on its resources, 
the Rest House is of unusual size, but quite 
as ugly as its contemporaries—a long, white, 
flat-roofed building, with a row of tall glass 
doors opening into one verandah—orna¬ 
mented at either end by the inevitable chatty 
filter,—and flanked by an imposing range of 
cook-houses and stables. 

The bungalow enjoys a wide reputation 
for the superior quality of its ducks, the size 
and voracity of its mosquitoes, and its match¬ 
less prospect. It is built in a deep, narrow 
valley, through which the far-travelled 
Kumara river roars and tumbles, accom¬ 
panied by an old companion—an old 
companion of which the Kumara is jealous; 
for, in occasional fits of fury, he rises, and 
tears away long pieces of the great cart-road, 


drags down walls, swallows buttresses, 
bridges,—and then, when his passion is ex¬ 
hausted, subsides once more into his normal 
grumbling condition, leaving the public 
traffic paralysed for days. 

The bungalow has withdrawn itself far 
aloof, from both road and river, and is 
perched on a small plateau, from which, 
across the opposite hill, it commands a view 
of the snows. It is approached by a long, 
steep bridle-path,—truly the last straw to 
many a worn-out pony and weary traveller ! 

About eleven o’clock on a certain August 
morning, the weary traveller was represented 
by a young lady, who was struggling up the 
stony track, carrying on her back a solid 
red-haired boy, who appeared to have an 
excellent pair of legs of his own, with which, 
from time to time, he kicked her vigorously. 

“ Oh, Tommy, dear,” she remonstrated. 
“ Your poor horse is doing her best. Please 
don’t beat her ! ” 

“Perhaps you will allow me to relieve 
you ? ” said a pleasant voice beside her ; and 
turning her head she found that she had 
been overtaken by a bronzed, black-bearded 
man, riding a stout Bhootia pony. 

“ Nay, nay,” objected the boy, in a shrill, 
peevish voice. “ Nay, nay, nay— mungta ” 
(“ don’t want ” ). 
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“ Why not ? Would you not like to ride 
my pony ? ” 

“ Nay,” plunging his heels into the girl’s 
sides. “ Chello ! ” 

“ Thank you very much,” gasped the lady, 
suddenly sitting down on the bank and 
depositing Tommy coolie fashion. “ I shall 


have the smallest claim to beauty. She 
wore a white flannel dress, a gray topee, 
no gloves, no rings. Her sole ornament 
was a little black brooch. 

A lady unquestionably, and too young to 
be the mother of that great selfish sack, 
who, with his arms clasped about her 



get on all right, — but Tommy, 
you really must let me rest for a 
few minutes.” 

The stranger had now dis¬ 
mounted, for he felt ashamed to 
ride whilst this unfortunate 

girl toiled alongside—a stumb¬ 
ling, breathless beast of burthen. 

He glanced at her inquiringly. 

She was slight, and fair, and young,— 
though her face had lost the look of youth. 
It was a face from which all light, and 
mirth, and hope, and colour, had been 
erased by care and climate. She had well- 
cut features, a profusion of light hair, but 
she was too pale, too thin, and too sedate, to 


throat, was 
glaring trucu¬ 
lently over her 
shoulder. 

Why was she 
toiling up to 
the bungalow 
in this fashion ? 
Possibly he 

looked the question. 

“ Tommy and I have been down to the 
river. He wanted to fish, and wade. We 
are rather late, and he is tired,” she explained, 
rather breathlessly. 

“Can you tell me if the bungalow is 
full?” 


Perhaps you will allow me to relieve you?” 
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“ No. Quite empty except for this child 
and myself.” 

“ There’s a soldier’s wife in the back 
verandah,” put in Tommy. “ I looked in : 
she is in bed—sick. Where do you come 
from ? ” to the stranger. 

“ From Thibet.” 

“ And before that ? ” 

“ From England.” 

“ Tommy ! ” protested the girl, “ you know 
you must not ask questions; and now come 
along. I am quite rested.” 

“ Would you not much rather ride a real 
pony,” suggested the man, with a plausible 
smile. 

“ Nay, nay. I hate real ponies. They 
are bobbery ; they kick,” rejoined Tommy; 
and once more planting his heels in the sides 
of his victim, he rode off. 

“ Little beast! ” muttered the traveller, 
as he followed, leading his great hairy 
steed. 

He had been on a shooting trip into 
Thibet, had parted that morning with his 
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two soldier companions, who were 
hastening to rejoin their regiment, 
whilst he, whose time was his own, 
was about to make a journey by easy 
stages to Bombay, en route to England. 
This girl staggering up the hill before 
him, was the first European 
woman he had seen for 
three months. 

As she neared the bunga¬ 
low she was met 
by a gorgeous 
c/tuprassiy wearing 
a green coat, a 
scarlet belt with 
silver badge, and 
an immense silver- 
crested turban (al¬ 
together a magnifi¬ 
cent creature), who 
leisurely came for¬ 
ward, and relieved 
the lady of her 
screaming charge. 

It was an inter¬ 
minably long day. 
The hot, idle hours, 
seemed to crawl by. 
The unhappy sportsman had nothing to read, 
nothing to shoot, nothing to do. He sat at 
one end of the verandah, the fair-haired girl 
at the other. Between them yawned an 
empty space, and an expressive silence. 
Tommy was apparently asleep. His per¬ 
petual maddening cry of u I want—I want ! ” 
was hushed. “ How insular ! ” thought the 
traveller. “ Here, even in the Himalayas, 
were two English people sitting almost side 
by side, and not exchanging one word! ” 

At last he got up and walked over to her 
She was sewing—making a smart silk blouse. 
“ Your young friend is asleep ? * 

“ Yes ”—glancing up. 

“ Your brother I presume ? No other 
would be so unmerciful.” 

No, he is not my brother.” 

But faint encouragement to conversation ! 
A silent woman—rare novelty ! and she had 
a nice, refined accent. He leant against the 
pillar, and watched her as she sewed. How 
quickly her needle went in and out! He 
envied her her occupation. If he only 
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had something for his idle hands to do !— 
such, for instance, as tying flies. 

She ought to be pretty, with that well-cut 
nose and upper lip. What a difference a 
little flesh upon her bones, a little colour in 
her cheeks, would make in her appearance ! 
Then aloud, “ A fine view of the snows from 
here. They look like white ramparts against 
the deep blue sky.” 

“ Yes,”—pausing for a second and raising 
her eyes. 

“ Going on to-morrow ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

This girl scarcely rose to her opportunities ! 

“ Rather dull for you here, eh ? Would 
you like a book ? ” 

“ Yes, I should,” with an unexpected flash 
of animation. 

“ I’ve been out of the world of letters 
lately, and in the land of monks and traders, 
but I think I can find you a couple of 
magazines ”—walking off. 

“ I suppose you have nothing you could 
lend me ? ” he asked on his return. “ The 
d&k bungalow book here is poor literature— 
not even one spiteful caricature, or scrap of 
doggerel! ” 

“ Perhaps you will supply the omission ? ” 
she asked, with a faint smile. “ But mean¬ 
while, here is a book ”—producing a two- 
shilling novel from her work-basket. “ Or 
if you would prefer ‘ Les Miserables,’ I have 
it in my dressing bag ? ” 

“ No, thanks.. We see quite enough of 
* Les Miserables,’ down there ”—pointing to 
the dusty road and troops of shambling pack- 
ponies. 

But already she had laid down her work, 
and begun to turn over the leaves of the 
magazines, which apparently interested her 
far more than he did. Accordingly he 
retired, with as much dignity as he could 
assume, to his chair, to his novel, and to his 
own end of the verandah. 

Just before sunset there was a great bustle 
at the bungalow, a commotion among the 
servants, betokening an important arrival. 
Two ladies had appeared,—followed by a 
whole cloud of coolies. One rode a pony, 
the other occupied a dandy, piled with red 
silk cushions, borne by four gay jampannies , 
and carried in her lap a black chow. 


The verandah was soon stacked with 
chairs, tiffin-baskets, boxes, and an air of 
vitality and luxury seemed suddenly to 
overwhelm the entire premises. The lady 
who stepped out of her dandy, giving rapid 
orders in vile Hindustani, was a tall, fair, 
good-looking woman, with a long, horse-like 
face, and quick, imperious manners. The 
stranger promptly recognised her as Mrs. 
Eliot Passingham. Ten years ago, when 
an impecunious subaltern, he had been jilted 
by her cousin! Her present companion 
was a dark girl of about five-and-twenty, 
with a pair of restless black eyes and a 
bright colour, who would have been hand¬ 
some but for her thin lips and expression 
of rooted discontent. She dismounted, and, 
holding high her habit, began patrolling the 
verandah in her patent-leather riding boots. 

“ What holes ! W’hat dens ! ” she cried, 
glancing through the open doors. 

“ My dear Lilia,” said the other, “ they 
are always the same. One charpoy , one 
table, two chairs, one framed copy of rules.” 

“ Well, there is one thing,” with a scornful 
glance at the bearded figure, in a loose 
flannel suit, “ I wish we had the place to 
ourselves. Is there no second class arrange¬ 
ment ? ” 

“ No, dear. Dak bungalows are levellers. 
A private’s wife has as much right to the 
best accommodation as you have.” 

“ How awful! ” 

“And how is my own darling cherub, my 
angel, my goldy locks?” cried his mother, 
as Tommy precipitated himself into her open 
arms. 

“ I want my things unpacked,” continued 
Lilia. “ I want to get into a tea-gown. 
Where is that creature Jones? Why is she 
not here ? ” 

“ Jones ! Jones ! ” called Mrs. Passingham 
imperatively; and the girl instantly appeared, 
carrying a tea-tray. 

“ I have been getting you some tea,” she 
explained. 

“Oh, the khansatnah can do that,” said 
Lilia ungraciously. 

“ But this is not the bungalow tea, Miss.” 

“ Well, well, put it down, and do, for good¬ 
ness sake, hurry up those coolies, and get 
my box open. And here—come and pull 
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my boots off! ” So 
saying, she stalked into 
her own particular hole 
or den. 

The traveller had en¬ 
countered some startling 
surprises in his life of 
thirty - five years, but 
never one to exceed this 
present instance. So 
that pale, lady-like girl 
was Florence Passsing- 
ham’s maid . No wonder 
she carried “ Les Miser- 
ables ” in her bag ! 

The sisters dined in 
the verandah, as did also 
the traveller. He con¬ 
templated theiranimated 
faces, their brilliant tea- 
gowns, at either side of 
a kerosene lamp. They 
drank champagne, and 
made merry, and “ the 
girl with the boots,” as 
he mentally termed her 
had every reason to be 
called “ the girl with the 
tongue,” for hers never ceased. As for the 
maid Jones, she sat in the shadow, half¬ 
way between the ladies and himself, and her 
attitude in that hard wooden chair spoke 
volumes of mental depression and bodily 
fatigue. 

After dinner, her two mistresses de¬ 
scended the steps and began to trail up 
and down arm in arm, on the scorched 
grass, talking as loudly and confidentially as 
if their audience merely consisted of two 
stuffed figures. 

“ My dear Lilia,” said Mrs. Passingham, 
halting to speak, and speaking with distinct 
emphasis, “ you must remember that you are 
twenty-eight—that we go home in February— 
and that you cannot pick and choose. You 
played your cards very stupidly with Major 
Packe—let him slip through your fingers, 
and that horrid Spratt girl snapped him up. 
'lake my advice-” 

The stranger dared not wait to hear it! 
but plunged hastily into his own room, where 
he remained a close prisoner until the two 


ladies had withdrawn to bed, and he heard 
them calling “ Jones.” 

The following morning he was awoke by 
the rain descending in torrents. The roar 
upon the roof, the splashing in the verandah, 
announced the last, and worst, burst of the 
monsoon. He got up and looked out The 
plateau was a pond. Rows of wretched 
coolies, in their thin brown blankets, were 
huddled together, shivering under the shelter 
of a wall. 

Impossible to travel on such a day. He 
must remain : read, write letters, smoke, and 
face Florence Passingham. There—she was 
calling. 

“ Jones, Jones, do look after this child. 
His feet are sopping. He has been out ! ” 

Then came a scream, and his usual cry— 
“ I want—I want! ” 

“ He wants a first-class licking,” muttered 
the traveller, “ and I could supply that want 
with pleasure ! ” 

It poured stubbornly, steadily. A wet 
day anywhere—much less in a dak bungalow 
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—was always a grievance to Miss Lilia. She 
lay in bed, and Jones waited upon her with 
breakfast, books, and papers. Poor Jones 
had anything but a happy life, ministering to 
this irritable “ spin, ,: and endeavouring to 
amuse tyrannical Tommy. It was “Jones, I 
want this,” “Jones, I want that,” “Where 
is Jones ? ” 

Shortly before tiffin Mrs. Passingham burst 
into her sister’s room, whilst Jones was 
dressing her hair. 

“ Who do you think is here ?—Paul Sher- 
well, who was once engaged to our cousin, 
Tiny Fleet.” 

“ What — not that loafer with the 
beard ? ” 

“ My dear, he has cut it off! He 
is as smart and handsome a man as 
you could wish to see. His uncle died 
about five years ago, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estates, and is 
Sir Paul Sherwell, with a splendid place, 
and fifteen thousand a year.” 

“ I should think Tiny is rather sorry 
for herself now ! ” scoffed her cousin 
Lilia. 

“ Sorry years ago! Tom Fowler is 
an unsympathetic brute. Paul bears us 
no ill will. He is coming to tiffin, as 
his bearer is sick. He has been shoot¬ 
ing in Thibet, and is on his way home.— 
What luck pourvous\ ” glancing signifi¬ 
cantly at Jones. “ Mademoiselle , faites 
votre jeu! He will travel down with 
us, of course. You know you are said 
to be like Tiny,” and she nodded. 

“ Wear your new tailor-made, and as 
the day is so damp, put on your toupee ! ” 

Jones herself scarcely recognised Sir Paul 
when he accosted her, minus his beard, and 
wearing an admirably-cut tweed suit. He 
looked totally different to the bearded Shikari 
of the previous day. 

“ Is it not disgusting weather ? ” said Miss 
Moray, when Sir Paul had been presented to 
her. “ And have you heard that there is 
cholera—somewhere ? ” 

“ There is always cholera in these hills in 
the rains,” he answered, “and it is no 
wonder, when one sees the way in which the 
coolies devour raw melons and cucumbers.” 

“Tommy and Jones must have tiffin in 


their room, khansatnah ,” said Mrs. Passing- 
ham. “ I cannot be squeezed.” But finally, 
in answer to ear-splitting yells of “ I want—I 
want!” the irrepressible Tommy was suffered 
to remain to grace the feast. 

“ I notice that you have a lady help,” 
observed the guest. 

“ Oh, you mean my maid Jones ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She is, I believe, a sort of lady : she does 
not flirt with the Tommies, which is a great 
comfort: otherwise, I much prefer the ordinary 
Abigail. I dislike having to order her about, 



"How I hate natives!” proclaimed Miss Moray. 


as I would a common servant, but I engaged 
her with the complete understanding that 
she was to keep her place. I hope she has 
not been encroaching on your good-nature ? ” 

“ No ; quite the reverse,—she snubbed me 
severely.” 

“ I daresay she has seen better days,” 
remarked Mrs. Passingham, with a yawn. 

Sir Paul mentally hoped that she had. 

“She cannot have seen so very many— 
good or bad.” 

“ Oh, I should say that she must be about 
thirty-five,” put in Lilia. “As for better 
days, you see ladies at home advertising 
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constantly as cooks and house¬ 
maids. I fancy she came out to 
friends, and did not get on; and, 
poor thing, she is so painfully 
plain ! ” 

“ Only painfully pale, I call it. 

I suppose she has been in the 
plains.” 

“She has heen in the hills for 
the last six months; so if she 
had a natural colour, we should 
have seen it,” returned Miss 
Lilia sharply. 

“ I like Jones ! ” volunteered 
Tommy. ‘ She never pinches 
me, like Aunty Lilia, and she 
tells me stories.” 

“ Yes, she has been most satis¬ 
factory,” added his mother. 

“ She dresses hair well, and is a 
capital maid. I can’t endure 
an Ayah mar me. Khansamah , 
take in these cutlets to Jones, 
and the rest of the pudding; ” 
but the pudding was remanded 
in answer to shrill cries of “ I 
want—I want! ” 

“ How I hate natives ! ” proclaimed Miss 
Moray, pointing to a row of paharis (hill- 
men) who were clustered under the dripping 
eaves, passing round a huka . “ Our coolies 

—such discontented, clamorous brutes ! ” 

“ Well, I like them, especially those of the 
north and west I am rather anxious about 
my old bearer. He is a Hindoo, and he 
seems very sick ; but he won’t take any of 
my remedies, for fear of breaking his caste.” 

“ There is a sergeant’s wife who is ill here 
too,” said Miss Moray. “Jones has been 
nursing her. It’s something in this horrid 
weather. And now, what do you say to a 
game of halma?” 

Ugh! What an afternoon and evening 
of halma and hospitality ! Six hours of 
Miss Lilia’s thin-lipped, incessant gabble had 
made Sir Paul feel as if he had porridge for 
brains. He beat an early retreat to his own 
quarters, having promised to be ready to do 
escort duty the following day, and soon 
found himself in bed,—where he slept the 
deep sleep of profound exhaustion. 



*' Sahib I the cholera has come ” 

“ Sahib,” said the voice of the khansamah , 
entering the room the next morning with his 
tea, and a most solemn face, “ the cholera 
has come.” 

“ What ? Here ! ” springing out of bed. 

“ Yes. Four coolies died last night, and 
the sergeant’s wife an hour ago. Her grave 
is dug.” 

“ Good God ! And my bearer ? ” 

“ He is better; but the mem-sahibs have 
run away.” 

“ No wonder, ’ thought Sir Paul, throwing 
on his clothes and looking out. 

The opposite hills had disappeared: a white 
cloud had dropped into the valley, like a 
shroud upon a corpse. The growling of the 
river had changed to a long-drawn moan, 
and the bungalow itself was filled with a 
thin, penetrating mist,—chill as death. 

“ Down below by the road they are lying 
in heaps like dead locusts,” pursued the 
khansamah. 

Sir Paul glanced at the empty verandah. 
The long range of doors stood wide open : 
the place was abandoned—desolate. 
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“ Where is my syce ? ” he asked. 

“ Gone, sahib, all run—coolies ,jampannies, 
syce” 

Yes, the godowns were deserted. He 
walked over to the stables—empty, every 
heel-rope was loose. 

“ Where is my pony ? ” he demanded. 

“The mem-sahib’s chuprassi took him. 
He will send him back from the next rest- 
house. He will not forget. ” 

“ Aye, and if I catch him, he will never 
forget me” said Sir Paul, with angry emphasis. 

Having visited his bearer, he was returning 
to the bungalow again, when the khansamah 
accosted him. 

“ My bhai bunds will stay—I will remain. 
Am I not the servant of the Sircar? The 
sergeant’s wife is about to be laid in the 
grave. Will the sahib see it ? ” 

“ You mean, read the burial service. Yes, 
of course; but I have no book.” 

“The Miss-sahib may have one.” 

Turning his eyes to the verandah, he saw 
that it was no longer vacant. He beheld 
what he might have taken for the ghost of 
Miss Jones. There she was, sitting with 
folded hands, and a face of calm expectancy. 
Expectancy of what ? Could it be that she 
was waiting for Death ? 

She rose instantly and called out, “ Keep 
away. Please keep away.” 

“ Miss-sahib was with the sergeant’s wife 
all night,” explained the khansamah . 

“ Why are you here, and alone ? ” asked 
Sir Paul. 

Again the khansamah made answer. 

“The mem-sahib and her sister took the 
two ponies and left dandy ”—pointing. “ No 
coolies—no one to carry it. Mem-sahib ride 
pony, and take boy—Miss-sahib take dog— 
chuprassi take jewel-case-” 

“This Miss-sahib ought to have had my 
pony,” broke in Sir Paul. “ Why did you 
not awake me, you old scoundrel, instead of 
letting that budmash go off with it ?” 

“ I forgot the sahib ! Too much—trouble 
—here” pointing to his head. “Some 
running—some dying-” 

“ I call this a pretty fix that you are left 
in ! ” said Sir Paul, addressing the girl, his 
face red with anger. 

“ They could not help it,” she protested. 


“ Mrs. Passingham was terrified, and so was 
Miss Moray. They were nearly crazy.” 

“ Well, they were not too terrified to re¬ 
member the jewels and the dog.” 

“ I know they will send back for me— 
they promised to do so.” 

“ Send ! ” with angry scorn. “ Who would 
come here ? There is only one way out of 
it. You will have to walk. The khansamah 
will accompany you to the next bungalow. 
I believe there is a short cut, and I will take 
his place. I would go with you, of course, 
only I don’t like to leave my old bearer 
alone.” 

“ I cannot walk,” she answered, with tears 
in her eyes. “ I upset a kettle of water this 
morning, and scalded myself very badly;” 
and she held out a slender, shoeless foot, 
swathed in bandages. 

Sir Paul was literally at his wits’ end. He 
stood speechless. 

“ You want this,” she continued, holding 
out a prayer-book, open at the service for 
the burial of the dead. “ And I will come 
with you, if you will help me; ” and she 
hobbled down the steps. 

Later, as they sat together, at either side 
of the verandah table, he said,— 

“Your name is a very familiar one to me 
—I saw it in your prayer-book.” 

“Jones—is a familiar name to every one, 
I fancy.” 

“ I mean your Christian name—Armorell. 
It is a family name ? ” 

“ I am called after my god-mother, Lady 
Vane.” 

“ Lady Vane is my aunt.” A pause. 
“ Does she know that you are out here ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. She hears of me frequently.” 

“ She shall hear of you again very shortly 
—from me.” 

“Oh, no”—with a face of unmistakable 
distress. “ Please do not mention me, or 
say how you have met me.” 

“ Why not ? if I may presume to ask—god- 
sister ; for she is my god-mother too ! ” 

“ I suppose I shall have to tell you, she 
said, leaning her head on her hands, and 
looking down at the table—“ and then you 
will understand.” 

“Well, I must confess that I should like 
to understand.” 
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please her — a man I 
loathed. She then turned 
me adrift, and washed her 
hands of me ! ” 

“ What on earth do you 
mean ? ” 

“ I mean that my aunt 
and uncle went off to 
Australia for six months, 
and left me to shift for 
myself. A school-fellow 
took me in—for a time; 
but she and her husband were obliged to 
go to England. / could not go home, for 
I had no money, and I was determined 
not to add to my mother’s burthens. Oh, 
no one can picture what it is to be alone, 
and without resources, in this country.” 

“ I suppose not;—it must be terrible ! ” 

‘ I seemed to have no foothold in the 
world when I found myself with twenty-five 
rupees in a third-class boarding house in 
Calcutta. I had advertised in the Pioneer 
for a situation as governess or companion. 
No answers. It ended in my remaining on 
in the boarding house, as book-keeper and 
help, in exchange for board and lodging. I 
was there fur more than a year—for two 
whole hot-weathers! The lazy, fat old 
Eurasian landlady left all the management 
to me; and oh ! the heat, the stifling atmo¬ 
sphere, the quarrelling and complaints of 
the boarders ! -1 felt that if I did not get 
away I must die . I advertised for a place 
as maid or nurse : Mrs. Passingham engaged 
me, and here I am ! ” And she looked up 
and met a pair of penetrating brown eyes 
with a somewhat watery smile. 

“ Here you are indeed ! ” emphatically. 
“ And the sooner you chuck the billet the 
better. What do your people say to 
it ? ” 

“They know nothing about it.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Why, of course not. My mother believes 
that I am on a delightful visit, as a sort of 
companion to Miss Moray, I write glowing 
accounts of all her dresses, and dances, 
precisely as if they were mine.” 

“ That is a stretch—of—imagination.” 

“ Poor mother ! She would be so unhappy 
if she knew; and she has troubles enough. 

*3 


Sir Paul accompanied the party on foot. 

“ My father was rector of the parish where 
the Vanes live,—she is my mother’s cousin. 
The living was small, and he had a large 
family. I am the eldest of five girls. I am 
twenty-two. And there are two boys. When 
my father died, my mother was left very 
badly off, and we had of course to leave the 
dear old rectory, with its lovely gardens and 
meadows, and live elsewhere. My mother 
took a little cottage in the village, and 
friends were very kind to her, and helped 
her to send the boys to college. My father’s 
sister, who is the wife of a planter out here, 
offered to take me. And I came out nearly 
three years ago.” 

She sighed deeply, and then continued : 

“ My aunt was not the least like my father. 
She is a woman of ungovernable temper. I 
was home-sick, and miserable, and stupid. 
She took an inveterate dislike to me,—which 
increased day by day, and finally came to a 
climax—when I — I — refused to marry to 
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You will think I am a shocking impostor, I 
am afraid. My sister Rose is in the secret, 
and it is such a relief to tell her the truth. 
In a year’s time, Bobby will be out in the 
world,—and then I shall go home. Now you 
know why you must never tell Lady Vane— 
that you have come across Armorell Jones.” 

44 Miss Jones, I think you are a regular 
brick,” he exclaimed. 44 You may be sure 
that I shall keep your secret.” Then he 
held his hand out across the table,—and she 
took it. 

By dint of enormous bribes, the khansamah 
allured sufficient coolies to convey away, that 
evening, Miss Jones, and the bearer. Sir Paul 
accompanied the party on foot. They went 
by a goat-track, over the hills,—thus avoiding 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death,—and 
arrived at the next bungalow ere midnight. 

However, they never succeeded in over¬ 
taking Mrs. Passingham. The roads were cut 
up by the rains, gnawed away by the 
river, and choked with fugitives from the 
cholera. Transport was scarce, accommo¬ 
dation at a premium. At the first rest- 
house Sir Paul encountered an old 
Indian friend, a Mrs. Copper-Beech, 
and under her motherly care Miss 
Jones travelled the remaining four days’ 
journey; and although progress was 
perforce slow, Sir Paul and Armorell 
made giant strides in one direction— 
in that of each other’s good graces. At 
the railway terminus Sir Paul found his 
trusty Bhootia pony tied, casually, to a 
tree; and in the waiting room Mrs. 
Passingham and party—who received 
him with effusion, as a long-lost friend. 

44 We got your chit two days ago. 

So good of you to have looked after 
poor Jones for us ! ” said Lilia, who 
had missed her sorely. 

“ Pray don’t thank me,” with a smile. 

“I have been looking after Miss Jones 
for myself. She has promised to be my 
wife.” 

“ What!—Jones !—the maid ! ” cried 
both ladies in one breath. 

“Yes—Miss Jones, the lady’s maid; 
she is, I find, a connection of mine.” 


“ I want—I want! ” began Tommy, who 
was looking excessively dirty and dishevelled. 
44 I want Jones. I want Jones ! ” 

44 I’m afraid you must do without her for 
the future,” said Sir Paul, “ for / want her 
too.” Then, turning to Mrs. Passingham, he 
added, “ We travelled down with Mrs. 
Copper-Beech— you may remember her ? 
The wedding is to be from her house in a 
fortnight, and we go home immediately.” 

44 Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Passingham, 
struggling hard for composure, 41 we must 
congratulate—Jones.” And with a detestable 
smile, 44 I shall be very pleased to give her 
a good character.” 

As for Miss Moray, her indignation and 
mortification were altogether too profound 
for words. 

This is the true history of how it came 
to pass that Sir Paul Sherwell married a 
lady’s maid. Nevertheless, this apparently 
rash marriage turned out very happily, 
and when he and his wife find them¬ 
selves tetea tetCy he frequently calls her 
44 Jones.” 
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A ltho 

a quee 
ing crowds of 
fashionable 
people still 
throng the 
Lawns and 
the Parade, 
and the man¬ 
sions of the 
wealthy con- 
t i n u e to 
spread west¬ 
wards along 
the sea front, 

Society, as it 
was in the 
olden days 
when George 
IV. and Wil¬ 
liam IV. held 
Court at the 
Pavilion, is no 
more. The 
gay doings of 
those times, 
when young 
nobles played 
games on the 
old Steine, 

then the centre of fashion, to win the plaudits 
pf fair ladies, have passed into history. So, 



Mrs. Fitxherbert 


Christian Association, and 
passage which connected it 
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accomplished 
woman, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, 
the true 
though mor¬ 
ganatic and 
disowned wife 
of George 
IV., “the 
only woman 
whom he ever 
loved,” is now 
the head¬ 
quarters of 
the Brighton 
Young Men’s 
the subterranean 
with the Royal 
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'dal of Fife, and the Lady Alexandra Duff. 


Pavilion and through which, rumour said, 
“ Prince Florizel ” was wont to steal o’ nights, 
is now closed up. But the traditions of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert still linger in Brighton, and 
there are those who will tell you of her 
carriage and servants in scarlet—for she was 
allowed the Royal liveries—flashing along 
the cliff. 

Some sixty years ago, Her Majesty, as the 
girl-Queen, held Court in the Pavilion. It 
was, however, never a favourite place with 
her, for not only did she dislike the Royal 
abode, and maybe its memories, but the people, 
in an excess of loyalty, mobbed her if she 
ventured to walk outside the grounds. Not 
long after the Queen’s marriage the Pavilion 
was dismantled, and many years later it was 


past two sea¬ 
ls again smiled 
place in the 
Duchess of 
se rented by 
s is in Chi¬ 
ld is charm- 
iigh ground, 
view to the 
liff is that 
track and 
ira Walk, 
the season 
hess are to 
their spin, 
en are play- 
i-shore. The 
ss has won 
ms by her un- 
dness to all who 
. in her way,i and 
pteful for the manner 
h her desire for privacy 
. pen respected. Having 
JCght Brighton for quietude 
d rest the Duke and Duchess 
do not entertain largely, nor 
do they take any lead in the 
Society of the place ; but their 
presence naturally brings 
other Royal visitors. 

The Duchess of Fife a few months ago 
laid the corner stone of a new wing to the 
Children’s Hospital. It was, I believe, on 
this occasion that the Duke said that his wife 
was not one of the “ speaking sisterhood,” 
and that it fell to him to do the talking when 
she performed a public duty. Shortly before 
the marriage of Princess Maud, the Princess 
of Wales, with her three daughters and Prince 
Charles of Denmark, paid one of her many 
private visits to Brighton, and went over this 
hospital. In connection with this visit a 
characteristic story is told of her. When 
passing through the wards Her Royal 
Highness particularly noticed a poor child 
suffering from hernia, and was much dis¬ 
tressed, as she feared it must be dying. Aftej 
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her return to London she caused a letter of 
inquiry to be sent, asking if the little girl was 
still alive, and upon hearing that she was 
rapidly recovering, the Princess wrote a 
charming letter, saying that she was sure only 
the greatest care and attention could have 
saved the child’s life. 

A wag once described modern Brighton 
as “ a town with a Sassoon at each end of it 
and one in the middle.” The Sassoons, 
however, abound far more numerously than 
this joke implies; there are at least eight 
branches of the family now resident in 
Brighton, and make quite a “ set ” of them¬ 
selves. They are of Hindoo extraction, 
extremely wealthy, and although of alien faith 
have given at times handsome donations to 
aid the Church and the philanthropies of the 
place. Perhaps they are chiefly distinguished 
in Brighton for being the friends and enter¬ 
tainers of Royalty. 

In writing of Brighton Society to-day, one 
naturally first turns to those gravdes dames 
of the present who are connected with the 
Brighton of the past. Of these there is no 
more gracious nor picturesque personality than 
that of the Countess of Munster. In com¬ 
parative seclusion she lives, partly by reason 
of Lord Munster’s failing health, and partly 
by choice; for Lady Munster loves a quiet, 
literary, and artistic life. Her stories, deal¬ 
ing largely with the supernatural and with 
animal life, will be familiar to most readers, 
and they are, nearly all of them, founded 
upon fact. The story of “ The Crimson Por¬ 
trait,” for instance, which will appear in the 
next number of The Lady’s Realm, relates 
to a picture which now hangs in a dark 
corner of Lady Munster’s drawing-room. 
“ Only a Cat,” a story which is one of 
several now being published in volume 
form by Messrs. Hutchinson, is also founded 
upon fact; but one wonders that it was not 
about dogs, as they are quite a feature in 
Lady Munster’s home life. At a summons 
from their mistress the drawing-room door 
opens and five wee doggies come bounding 
in, barking and jumping, each eager to gain 
the first caress. Lady Munster is not only 
devoted to her pets, but she is a warm friend 
of the dumb creation generally, and has 
been mere than once instrumental in bring- 
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ing those guilty of cruelty to animals to 
justice. She is a strong opponent of the 
bearing-rein for horses. All good and 
humane sentiments find a ready echo in 
Lady Munster’s kind heart, and she is full 
of a profound religious belief in the doctrines 
of Evangelical Christianity, and views with 
concern the questioning spirit of the times. 
The advanced movement among women fills 
her also with some apprehension. She fears 
that the modern girl is losing the feminine 
grace and charm which distinguished the 
women of the past and made them a moral 
power in Society. Consequently, chivalry, 
she thinks, is dying out, and young men no 
longer study their words or their actions 
when girls are present, as they did in the 
good old times. 

The first thing that will probably strike a 
visitor upon entering the Countess of 
Munster’s handsome house in Palmeira 
Square is the dress of the maid servants, who 
wear bright scarlet aprons in place of the 
regulation white muslin to which we are 
accustomed; and this imparts quite an 
Oriental style to her house, and a general 
air of cheerfulness. Lady Munster has 
a fine and gracious presence, which is 
heightened by her picturesque style of dress. 
She wears a long train to her black brocade, 



The Countess of Munster. 
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The bathing man. 

A sketch from life made fifty years ago.. 


and about her head and shoulders is draped 
soft white muslin, which admirably sets off a 
face which is beautiful now, and which must 
have been very lovely in youth, judging from 
a portrait of her, by Count d’Orsay, before 
her marriage, which hangs in her boudoir. 
She is the daughter of the Hon. John 
Kennedy Erskine and Lady Augusta Fitz- 
clarence, and was married, forty-one years 
ago, to William George Fitzclarence, second 
Earl of Munster. Her life has been an 
eventful one, for she has lived in Paris 
through two revolutions; and scattered 
through her rooms are many interesting 
souvenirs. In the drawing-room stand two 
beautiful old Sevres cabinets, presented to 
her mother by the Marquis of Ailsa. There, 
too, is the old cane arm-chair, with red 
cushions, used by King William IV., and 


on the walls hang two full- 
length oil-paintings of Mrs. 
Jordan : the one, showing that 
famous lady in her youth and 
beauty, was painted by Rom¬ 
ney, and the other one is 
interesting as showing her in 
later life. 

Lady Munster has lived in 
retirement at Brighton for 
nearly thirty-five years now, 
and her bath-chair is a 
familiar sight upon the Parade; 
but she has been connected 
with the place from her earliest 
years. She remembers being 
taken, when a child of four, 
to a Christmas party given by 
King William and Queen 
Adelaide at the Pavilion, and 
recalls the jollity of the old 
King, who loved nothing 
better than romping with 
children. There were two 
schools in Brighton in those 
days, one nicknamed the 
House of Lords, because of 
its aristocratic pupils, and the 
other the House of Commons. 
The King often invited the 
House of Lords boys to spend 
an afternoon at the Pavilion, 
and always with this delight¬ 
ful proviso (for the boys) that there should 
be no tutor in attendance. Lady Munster 
recalls, too, how fond the Sailor-King was of 
walking on the Chain Pier, especially at its 
extreme end, where he would march to and 
fro as if he were on the deck of a ship. Her 
mother was brought up by Queen Adelaide, 
and Lady Munster has many pleasant recol¬ 
lections of the Good Queen’s kindness. 

On the opposite side of Palmeira Square 
to Lord Munster’s house, lives the Honourable 
Mrs. Boothby, daughter of the late Lord 
Suffield, who also has interesting memories 
of the old Brighton Society. Mrs. Boothby’s 
first husband was Mr. George Edward Anson, 
secretary to Lord Melbourne and afterwards 
to the Prince Consort, while Mrs. Boothby 
was herself bed-chamber woman to Queen 
Victoria for upwards of fifteen years, and was 
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The Old Steiae, showing Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house 


in attendance during the last residence of the 
Queen and Court at the Pavilion. In Mrs. 
Boothby’s drawing-room, which has a lovely 
view sideways to the sea, are some very 
interesting portraits. There is a lovely 
miniature of the Queen before she was mar¬ 
ried, and near to it a picture of the beautiful 
Lady Georgiana Bailey in her old age, and 
wearing a most becoming head-dress of muslin 
and lace, tied in a bow under the chin- 
This portrait is responsible for our not being 
able to publish a picture of Mrs. Booth by, 
for she says, “ I will not have my photo¬ 
graph taken until they let me wear a head¬ 
dress like that.” In this room, too, is a most 
interesting portrait of Lord Melbourne, of 
whose charming manner Mrs. Boothby re¬ 
tains pleasing recollections. To-day this 
sprightly old lady devotes herself to the 
philanthropies of Brighton in an astonishing 
manner, and few indeed would credit her 
with eighty years. Space forbids me to 
enumerate all the Brighton institutions which 
enjoy her support, but their name is legion. 
Philanthropic work does not exhaust her 
energies, and I have heard whispers of her 
vivacity at picnic parties, and the delight 
with which she will watch a cricket match 
for hours at a time. 

The name of the Honourable Mrs. Talbot, 


widow of Captain Talbot, here suggests 
itself. Although l>elonging to a much younger 
generation than Mrs. Boothby, she works 
upon some of the same committees, and 
gives her patronage and help to several in¬ 
stitutions. She is quite a traveller, and her 
drawing-room at Brunswick Place is full of 
curios collected from many lands Specially 
beautiful are two Greek candlesticks of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship in brass, the one made 
in Constantinople and the other in Damascus. 
Mrs. Talbot thinks there is no place like the 
East and no people more interesting than 
the Syrians. She has been three times to 
Jerusalem and made the dangerous journey 
from Beyrout to Damascus without any gentle¬ 
man being in her party. It is only during 
the season that Mrs. Talbot is in Brighton, 
and as soon as the spring comes round she 
starts on her travels. 

To turn to the literary Society in Brighton, 
there is no more representative name than 
that of Miss Horace Smith, the eldest 
daughter of the famous litterateur , whose 
home was for so many years the resort of the 
most famous literary men and women of the 
day. Miss Horace Smith is now eighty-five 
years of age, but retains so much of her past 
vigour that she still takes her morning walk 
along the Parade, and disdains the use of a 
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A rough sea: by the Aquarium. 


bath-chair. She pays occasional calls on her 
old friends, but they are getting fewer and 
fewer. Until the death of her youngest sister 
three years ago, who was familiarly known as 
“ Miss Rosa,” even after she had reached 
three-score years and ten, Miss Horace Smith 
continued to give the Sunday afternoon “ At 
Homes ” which had made her house famous 
for half a century and more. The visitors 
were divided into two classes : the celebrities 
who came down from London, and the 
Brighton people who came to do the lion¬ 
ising ; and these “ At Homes,” in the hey-day 
of their glory, were almost as celebrated as 
the breakfasts of Samuel Rogers. There are 
few people living to-day who have such a store 
of literary reminiscences as Miss Horace 
Smith ; but, alas ! this wonderful old lady is 
the despair alike of editor, publisher, and 
interviewer, many of whom have knocked in 
vain at her door in Silwood Place. She has 
declined to give up either her own recollec¬ 
tions or the family letters; and having once 
made up her mind it is as unalterable as 
the law of the Medes and the Persians. 

When one regards the Brighton Society of 
to-day, pure and simple, the invariable re¬ 
mark is made, even by those who are in it, 
that it is not to be compared with that of 


thirty and forty years ago. Then there was 
one “ set,” small, select, and charming, 
which was centred in and about Brunswick 
Terrace and Square, then the extreme west, 
beyond which were market gardens. It was 
the fashion to give dinners and to hold 
evening receptions afterwards, which not 
infrequently broke out into a ball. What a 
well-known Brighton clergyman calls “ those 
nasty afternoon teas ” had not come into 
fashion. The most distinguished hostess of 
that period was I^idy Abinger, fittingly called 
the “Queen of Brighton.” At Abinger 



The famous Duchess of St. Albans. 
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The Lady Isabella Stewart 


House, in the King’s Road, she entertained 
with lavish hospitality. Not far away, at the 
comer of Brunswick Terrace, lived the Lady 
Susan Hotham, whose quaint house with low 
side wings is still noticeable on the sea front. 
This noble spinster could do “ a little swear ” 
occasionally, and indulged in figurative ex¬ 
pletives even at her dinner-table. Then 
there was the beautiful Miss Mellon, the 
actress, who became the famous Duchess of 
St. Albans, and entertained at her mansion 
close to Regency Square. She was known 
to give as many as three balls in a week, and 
was so fabulously rich that rumour said her hair 
was curled in papillotes of bank-notes. Lord 
Wicklow had his mansion in Silwood Road, 
and gave musical parties, when he delighted 
to pilot his favourite old blind minstrel about 
the drawing-room. There was Lord Head- 
leigh, too, who thought he could sing, and 
when a dog barked during his performance 
said, “ Poor thing, he doesn’t know whom 
he is barking at ” ! 

Kemp Town was then separated from 
Brighton, and had as brilliant a Society set, 
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if not more so, as was to be found in the 
West. The old Duke of Devonshire had his 
mansion in Kemp Town, and there lived 
Lord Henley, Mr. and Lady Jane Peel, Lord 
Sudleigh, and the Marquis of Bristol. 

To day, instead of there being one set as 
of yore, there are fifty sets probably in 
Brighton Society, and to deal with them 
singly is impossible. We will, therefore, only 
deal with the “ smart ” set par excellence . 
Broadly speaking, in the others money has 
largely taken the place of birth and breeding. 
Balls are the favourite social function, although 
u At Homes ” have spread with great rapidity. 
The season extends from October to March, 
and is at its height in January for the 
residents, when most of the important dances 
take place in the Pavilion, where the magni 
ficent suite of apartments, with the corridors, 
and sometimes the Dome also, are turned 
into a palace of beauty and enchantment. 
The Ladies’ Ball and the Ladies’ Subscription 
Ball connect the present with the past. The 
Ladies’ Ball is perhaps the oldest of the 
Society functions, and was started about 1865 
by Lady Catherine Petre. It was allowed 
to lapse for a time and then revived by Lady 
Pocock, and placed under the management 
of some thirty or forty lady patronesses. 
Lady Pocock is the wife of Sir George 



Lady Shute. 
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View from the Pier. 


Pocock, who lost his arm in the Crimea. 
Sir George acts as secretary for the Ladies’ 
Ball, and Lady Pocock is ably assisted 
in her social duties by her unmarried daughter. 

Lady Isabella Stewart was for many years 
a well-known patroness of the Ladies’ Balls, 
but now gives her kind support chiefly to 
bazaars and other philanthropic movements. 
Her charming daughters are, however, to 
be seen at all the smartest dances. Lady 
Isabella, a most witty and clever lady, is the 
seventh daughter of the second Earl of 
Norbury. After her father’s death in Ireland 
her mother settled with her family in Belgrave 
Square, and had also a house in Brighton. 
Lady Isabella recalls with amusement that 
she and her sister—afterwards Lady Elizabeth 
Parsons, and one of the first residents in 
Adelaide Crescent—used to be bathed by 
old Cheeseman, the famous bathing man of 
Kemp Town, whose picture she has kindly 
lent for illustration. In Lady Isabella’s 
boudoir hang the portraits of William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, which were presented 
by their Majesties to her mother, who on 
more than one occasion had the honour of 
entertaining them at her house in Brighton. 


The Ladies’ Subscription Ball has long 
enjoyed a high reputation in Brighton, and 
those who receive invitations to this ex¬ 
clusive function may be said to bear ever 
after the “hall mark” of eligibility. It is 
managed by some five or six ladies, and no 
one is admitted who is not on the visiting 
list of one of the hostesses. Miss Whitmore, 
a dignified lady, daughter of the late Lady 
Louisa Whitmore, was for a long time the 
moving spirit in connection with this ball. 
She now resides in St. John’s Terrace, and, 
although not entertaining so largely as in 
former days, is still regarded as a leader of 
Society. 

Of late years Lady Shute has arranged the 
Ladies’ Subscription Balls, her husband, 
General Sir Charles Cameron Shute, acting 
as Secretary. Lady Shute, who is very 
handsome, has been connected with Brighton 
from her childhood, when she constantly 
stayed with her grandmother, Lady Boughton, 
who owned a house in Brunswick-Square 
for nearly forty years. Twenty-five years 
ago Sir Charles Shute, who has served in 
India and the Crimea, bought a house in 
Brunswick Place, and settled in Brighton, 
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for which he was Member of Parliament in 
the Conservative interest for several years; 
and he twice commanded a crack cavalry 
regiment quartered in the town. 

There is no one at present in Brighton 
Society who has entertained more largely 
than Mrs. Hitchins, the widow of the late 
General Hitchins. For thirty years she 
was one of the most popular hostesses, and 
her dinners and 
beautiful private 
balls form quite 
a little history in 
themselves. One 
of the most not¬ 
able w r as a cos¬ 
tume ball of the 
kings and queens 
of England, the 
hostess assuming 
the character of 
Elizabeth of 
York; and very 
charming she 
looked, judging 
from a picture of 
her at this 
period. She also 
entertained the 
Gaekwar of 
Baroda when he 
visited Brighton, 
and during the 
present year 
gave a dinner to 
the members of 
the Grand 
Council of the 
Primrose League, 
at her beautiful 
house of East 
Lodge. So much 
indebted does 
the Brighton 
Habitation feel 
itself to Mrs. 

Hitchins that it 
presented her 
with the grand 
star of the 
League set in 
diamonds, rubies, 


and emeralds. When the Ladies’ Golf Club 
was formed in 1892, Mrs. Hitchins consented 
to be President; and Miss Hitchins is an 
enthusiastic player. The Links are beauti¬ 
fully situated near the Devil’s Dyke, and 
there is a pretty house for luncheons and 
teas. 

It is not an unusual thing to hear a young 
lady in Brighton Society described as a 


Interior of St Paul's Cburcb 
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“Holly Girl,” a “Noel Girl,” or a “Yule- 
tide Girl, ’ and it may be explained that there 
are now three balls bearing those distinctive 
titles, and they are managed by young ladies. 
The Holly Ball was instituted by Miss Shute, 
and on the first occasion the young hostesses 
wore sprigs of holly in their hair. The 
secretary for each year has now the privilege 
of choosing the flower which is to be the 
badge. The 
Noel Ball was 
next started, 
on similar 
lines, and is 
now distin¬ 
guished by all 
the guests 
being poudree. 

Last season 
yet another 
Christmas ball 
was started, 
and named 
the Yule-tide, 
a log of 
gigantic pro¬ 
portions being 
much in evi¬ 
dence in the 
corridor of the 
Pavilion. The 
programmes 
were very pret- 
tily painted 
by the young 
lady hostesses. 

The Bache¬ 
lors, too, have 
their ball, and 
it is the most 
brilliant of the 
season, car¬ 
ried out regardless of expense; and the 
latch-key is the badge worn by these gay 
Benedicts. Possibly, though, not a ball 
passes by without some of them being 
anxious to lay that emblem of domestic 
freedom at the feet of one or another of 
their guests. There is also the Regimental 
Ball each year, at which the wife of the 
colonel of the regiment quartered in Brighton 
receives. At the last ball the honours were 


done by Mrs. Knox, wife of the colonel of 
the Royal Irish Rifles. 

Kemp Town has now its Ladies’ Ball, which 
is managed by Mrs. Eliot James, who was 
for a time the president of the Brighton 
Dames, perhaps the most important of the 
Habitations of the Primrose League. It has 
a membership of fifteen hundred, all women. 
Mrs. Bradford was the first Dame President, 

and the office 
is now filled 
by Mrs. 
George Hud¬ 
son, while 
Miss Long is 
the most un¬ 
selfish and in¬ 
defatigable of 
secretaries. 

At one time 
there were 
several charity 
balls in Brigh¬ 
ton, but the 
only one 
which now 
survives is that 
in aid of the 
St. John’s 
Home, which 
owes its flour¬ 
ishing condi¬ 
tion to the 
popula rit y 
and energy of 
Miss Tho- 
rold, of Mont¬ 
pelier Place. 
Through her 
excellent man¬ 
agement, not 
only is a 
beautiful ball given in the Pavilion, but she 
is able to hand over a substantial sum to the 
Home. Miss Thorold is also the hon. 
secretary of the Rink Club. She is one of 
the Lincolnshire Thorolds. Her mother, 
who died a year or two ago, was greatly 
beloved for her unostentatious charity, and 
her father commanded the Forty-Second 
Regiment. 

The Parliamentary interests of Brighton 


Mrs. Hannah (the wife of the Vicar of Brighton). 
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are very charmingly 
promoted by Lady 
Louise Loder, daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of 
St. Albans, and wife 
of one of the Con¬ 
servative Members, 
Mr. Gerald Loder. 
For a short time each 
season Lady Louise 
entertains her hus¬ 
band’s constituents 
in her home on the 
cliff, known as Ab- 
inger House, after its 
once famous oc¬ 
cupant. The enter¬ 
tainments are princi¬ 
pally “ At Homes,” 
where everybody 
meets everybody and 
the lines of “ sets ” 
and class distinctions 
are broken down. 
Lady Louise is a 
dark, graceful and 
beautiful woman, and 
full of the kindest 



sympathies. She is Mr 

in every respect a 
model Member s wife. 

Brighton has a very popular vicar in the 
Rev. Prebendary Hannah, and at the vicarage 
Mrs. Hannah entertains largely. Bishops, 
clergy of all degrees, and many famous men, 
have sat at her hospitable table, while in 
summer pleasant garden-parties are held on 
the spacious lawn. Mrs. Hannah was a 
Miss Thomson* of Balgowan, Perthshire, 
and as a girl took a great interest in visiting 
the poor and holding Sunday classes for the 
children of those on her father’s estate. 
When she first came to Brighton, in 1870, 
St. Nicholas, that almost prehistoric building, 
was the parish church, and for thirteen years 
Mrs. Hannah had a most interesting work 
in connection with it. Later on St. Peter’s, 
the handsome parish church, was built, 
where crowded congregations assemble. Mrs. 
Hannah is an energetic helper to her husband 
in organising the many branches of beneficent 
work connected with the parish. 


Biaker, the Mayoress of Brighton. 

One cannot quit the vicarage without a 
reference to the former vicar, the late Rev. 
H. M. Wagner, who built it, and whose 
more famous son, the Rev. A. D. Wagner, 
lived with him there as curate until he 

became the vicar of St. Paul’s, of which we 
give an illustration of the interior. Mr. 
Wagner is now in failing health, and his 

voice' may not be heard again within its 

walls ; but he will leave behind him no less 
than four churches which he has built at his 
own cost in the town. The oldest in¬ 

cumbent in Brighton is the Rev. Charles 
Beanlands, the popular vicar of St. Michael’s, 
and, apart from his ministerial position, Mr. 
Beanlands is one of the last left of those 
who mingled in the Society of Brighton’s 
more palmy days. He is a cultured eccle¬ 
siastic, whose courtly manners recall those 
of the Monsignori of the old regime. 

There is no Mansion House at Brighton, 
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but the municipal entertainments are dis- the Duchess ot York and the Duchess of Fife, 

pensed at the Pavilion, and during this year As well as the usual Municipal Ball in the 

of Royal visits have been sumptuously dis- Pavilion in January, Mr. and Mrs. Blaker gave 

pensed by the very popular mayor, Mr. one in December to people rather lower down 

Alderman John G. Blaker, who belongs to a in the social scale than those usually invited, 
much-respected family of the place. In We must not end our sketch of Society in 
1893 Mr. Blaker made a handsome gift Brighton without many grateful thanks to 

to the town of a Recreation Ground, five the courtesy of those who have enabled us 

acres in extent, and recently he has bestowed to write it. To treat fully of Brighton’s 

the further gift of a handsome clock tower, past glories would take a volume in itself. 

Mrs. Blaker has made an equally popular That Society there may witness again a 
mayor’s wife, and holds the unique place revival of those palmy days which made 
in the United Kingdom of being the only Brighton famous in the early part of the 

mayoress who has been presented with a century must be the desire of every well- 

silver cradle on the birth of twins. To wisher, for in many respects even to-day the 
commemorate the Royal visits, she named attractions of the “ Queen of watering-places ” 
her babies Victoria Mary and Louise, after are unrivalled. 



Song: ffis Sir (Seorge ^Douglas. 

TV >T Y soul escaped in music whilst asleep 
The laggard body lay, 

Bound in a dungeon cavernous and deep— 

What cared the runaway? 

Thro’ the small grating out into the night 
She pass’d, and took her flight! 

Then o’er the summits of the forest old 
The happy madcap elf— 

She whom no bounds in earth or heaven should hold— 
Flew, singing to herself! 

Ah ! had she then known half she since has leam’d, 
She had ne’er, no ne’er, return’d ! 
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W E will plunge at once into the subject in 
hand—the dress of the autumn season ; 
and we will start with some description of furs, 
and fur-trimmed garments. The very highest 
place, in our estimation, and in that, we feel sure, 
of every true woman, is taken by the fur wrap 
for opera and evening wear. The glory and 
fascination of this garment might run into pages 
of description ; it is, in its ever-changing love¬ 
liness, the dear companion of the tea-gown, 
and, like it, a creation which has only been 
brought to perfection within the last few years. 
The evening wrap of fur is the distinct outcome 
of refined civilisation. It was a horrible and 
dreadful day when we went to the opera clothed 
in a shawl. Although it were of richest texture 
and design, only one woman in a thousand 
could support such a wrap with grace and be¬ 
comingness. But nowadays she has a hundred 
different designs in velvet and silk, with lovely 
blendings of jewelled broideries, furs, and laces, 
from which to choose, and any of which she 
may don with a happy certainty that her charms 
will be trebly magnified. 

r 

As far as we can see, sable and chinchilla 
will be the skins which the hunter must lay at 
the feet of lovely woman this season, although, 
for ultra-smart garments, ermine will be dis¬ 
tinctly favoured ; it is a fur which, reminiscent 
of the early Victorian period, possesses much 
picturesqueness, but for day-wraps it needs very 
careful wearing, and demands a certain dignity 
of style, or else, oddly enough, an utter girlish¬ 
ness, to bring out its good points. For evening 
coats and cloaks, it is, however, admirable and 
beautiful, and harmonises well with many 


shades and fabrics. Sable is, perhaps, the fur 
of furs. Some of the smartest capes now are of 
sealskin, trimmed with a bordering of sable. 
This is again an old fashion revived, and unless 
the capes are remarkably well cut, the sable 
trimming would render them distinctly dowdy. 
But to see the fur cape in its perfection, and to 
go where dowdiness is a quality undreamed of, 
peep in at the “International Fur Stores’ 1 on 
either side of Regent Street; for there did I see 
the loveliest example of a fur cape, with a wide 
edging of chinchilla all round, the high collar 
and fronts being of sable. To describe its utter 
good style and richness would be impossible. 
There also did I light upon a remarkably attrac¬ 
tive coat in seal, with enormous revers of silver, 
soft chinchilla. The front and back of this coat 
were shaped, but not to bestow any clumsi¬ 
ness upon the wearer, for the figure was clearly 
defined at the sides by a white kid belt which 
encircled the waist and gave the necessary 
trimness ; while a delightful touch of feminine 
incongruity was shown in the fluffy inner collar 
of lace : well could 1 imagine it adorning a 
pretty woman, with the added fascination of a 
toque and muff of chinchilla, trimmed with 
violets and lace. The sealskin coat sketched 
by our artist is another charming specimen 
turned out by this firm, and is particularly 
suited to a trim English figure. Indeed, the 
attractions of furs cannot be over-estimated — 
that is to say, good furs; for the cheap kinds 
are an abomination to the eye, and must be 
relegated severely to the regions of second-rate 
Suburbia. Nowadays, too, the joy of wearing 
fur garments is doubly magnified, for they can 
be fitted as tightly as possible, and yet look 
charming—a thing that, until recent years, was 
quite unknown. 
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And now a word as to the advisability of 
using fur on one’s evening gowns. Such adorn¬ 
ment can be lovely in the extreme, but, on the 
other hand, can also appear absolutely bad 
form. In feeling, it is markedly American, and 
therefore somewhat outre , but the method of 
making, and the manner of wearing, is every¬ 
thing, and some of the most glorious gowns ever 
produced have been trimmed with fur. The 
tea-gown is our ideal garment; and of wonderful 



Sealskin coat and toque trimmed with Russian sable. 

(Sketched at “ The International Fur Stores 163 , Regent 
Street W.) 

creations in its line we have never yet come 
across that which would put in the shade a 
Parisian mixture of pearl-grey Oriental satin, 
lined with tendcrcst, palest green, and made 
with stoles of chinchilla falling from the neck to 
the hem of the skirt, and bordering the same all 
round. Almost its rival was an ivory-hued 
satin, cut in the immortal Princess shape, out¬ 
lined with sable, with epaulettes of priceless 
filmy lacc, and bunches of deep crimson roses 
at the waist. In these instances fur trimmings 


were shown to be most lovely; and perhaps we 
may say, that, like everything else, they should 
be chosen with consideration, and, to be a 
success, accord always in quality and style with 
the clothes they adorn. For day-gowns the 
merits of Persian lamb commends itself to us ; 
it is a neat and yet unfrumpish fur, and looks 
remarkably well on “tailor-mades.” Mink is 
also very attractive, and a day-dress, in fine 
heliotrope cloth, with a bordering of this fur, 
shows the advisability of its use. 

r 

Let our next word be of “tailor-mades,” for we 
cannot get through our English winter without 
the gown of cosy tweed or cloth : there is no 
point upon which we should be so particular as 
in this, our tailor-made dresses ; and careful and 
discriminating should be our choice of a sar¬ 
torial artist. The expression “ tailor-made ” has 
been cruelly misused ; it is known to the English 
middle classes at large as representing so much 
material made up with a terrible squareness and 
machined with an equally terrible machine. 
These are the garments which are recognised at 
once, by those who know, as “ made in Ger¬ 
many,” or, what is perhaps rather worse, made 
by the German of the East End About such 
attire hovers a cut hopelessly unsmait, and 
therefore it is to be avoided by the woman who 
wishes to be considered well dressed. Sad 
is the aspect usually of the over-ambitious 
maiden who aspires to be the creator of her 
own “ tailor-made.” Inspired by some glow¬ 
ing article penned by the hand of the ever- 
obliging lady who tells you how to dress with 
unique completeness on twenty pounds a year, 
and encouraged also by the charming sketch of 
the home-made tailor gown which the perfidious 
artist has drawn, lacking all interior knowledge 
of the same, the hapless damsel seizes a delusive 
pattern and proceeds to wreak her will on many 
yards of tweed or serge, with a result which is, 
alas ! but seldom happy, especially if she per¬ 
sistently wears the outcome of her toil, oblivious 
of its inartistic cruelties. Indeed, the “ practical 
fashion-writer” has much to answer for! At 
the present moment, when braiding of all 
kinds claims to be the ornamentation of severe 
dresses, our tailor-made gowns demand even 
more attention than ever; for braiding is a work 
that, unless executed by a master hand, is apt 
to look slovenly and clumsy. A good tailor is, 
it is true, a rara avis , but Messrs. Nicoll 
and Co., of Regent Street, have very long 
been noted for the peculiar excellence of 
their workmanship, cut, and design ; and even 
in our fastidious pages we will accord them 
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hearty praise and approval, and hope in the 
future to mention some of the specialities for 
which they are justly famous ; for from them 
emanate really “ smart ” tailor-built garments. 


And now for one or two descriptions of really 
distinctive “tailor-mades/ One, that hailed from 
Ostend, was in a very dull shade of Prussian blue 
covert coating. The entire bodice had lines of 
straight braid upon it, and the basque was 
finished with rounded tabs, edged.with the same. 
The front was cut off in a double 
square zouave, and open to show 
a full waistcoat of broad, black-and- 
white striped moird, finished at the 
waist by two old-fashioned paste 
buckles. The skirt was wide, but 
guiltless of braid ; and in this con¬ 
trast was shown the art of the de¬ 
signer, for the French tailleur never 
overdoes a thing, and thereby at¬ 
tains most of his success. The hat 
that accompanied this gown was 
a small one in a pale fawn felt, 
adorned with a ruche of natural- 
coloured coque’s feathers, and a 
becoming brown-and-white spotted 
veil; while, of course, it was worn 
tip-tilted on to the nose. Another 
gown was very excellently thought 
out in a rough black canvas, with a 
check chind lining of much bright¬ 
ness throughout it. The coat 
bodice had a pretty, rounded 
basque , fitting plainly over the hips, 
and with just a little fluting from 
the shoulders to below the waist in 
the front, where two loops of thick 
cord, caught with ornamented frogs 
crossed slightly over a tightly-fitting 
waistcoat of creamy satin, adorned 
with a jabot of string-coloured real 
lace ; a few tabs of the same took 
off the hardness of the tailor-pressed 
collar. A chic visiting toque to go 
with this was a confection of brown- 
and-blue miroir velvet, caught up 
at the sides with coque’s feathers 
and white paradise-plumes. What 
a very charming fashion it is !—a , 

sombre costume with a bright 
lining, sunnounted with a touch 
of colour on the head. 


written thereon for the guidance of fair 
wearers! The woman with bright-coloured 
hair, for instance, should always endeavour 
to place a good deal of velvet about it, the 
sombreness of black being without doubt the 
most becoming contrast. For raven tresses 
turquoise blue is lovely. Very fair people arc 
wise in adopting pale mauves and yellows, pro¬ 
vided their complexions are good. And there 
are, of course, those happy folk who look well in 
every shade and colour ; but they are in the 
minority. There is not this season any startling 


m 




AND d propos of headgear, how 
well might a few golden rules be 



Princess robe In pale mauve cloth, trimmed with sable and jet 
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Brocade opera wrap, lined and trimmed with ermine. 


change in the matter of millinery. Small hats are 
greatly worn in Paris—in fact, far more than the 
toque. The tam-o’-shanter—quite a pretty fashion 
—is to remain with us, and will undoubtedly be 
popular for cycling and all sportsmanlike ex¬ 
ercises. From long familiarity with hats turned 
up at the back there is no doubt a decided 
tendency to wear them tilted on one side. It 


is a style extremely chic 
when not exaggerated, 
but when overdone it 
becomes at once vulgar. 
The hat par excellence 
for beauty is the big 
black velvet Gains¬ 
borough, or Sir Joshua, 
which, instead of being 
made with the trimming 
entirely of ostrich fea¬ 
thers, is adorned with 
paradise-plumes, and, 
in spite of the Selborne 
League, birds. Black 
reigns supreme, as it 
always does, in the 
most exclusive millinery, 
for the reason perhaps 
that its sombreness fails 
to touch the taste of 
the masses. 

r 

From millinery to 
blouses is not, after all, 
much of a journey, and 
these are garments of 
such recognised im¬ 
portance that we can¬ 
not this month pass 
them over. The blouse 
of to-day is a very 
different matter to its 
companion of ten years 
ago, for that was dis¬ 
tinctly synonymous with 
frumpishness, and this 
is, or should be, a 
creation of artistic joy 
and delight; but it is 
not always so—and how 
often do we come across 
the misguided women 
who think that just a 
“ simple little blouse ” 
can be turned out by 
the most amateur dress¬ 
maker or inexperienced 
maid ; whereas, to attain 
its necessary smartness, it requires as much 
care and knowledge in its construction as an 
afternoon frock of elaborate make. And about 
the putting on of the blouse. It is a subject 
which should tip the pen with a sad eloquence. 
The blouse badly put on is perhaps one of the 
commonest of errors made against good dress¬ 
ing, and knowing this we cannot help realising 
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that it was a dangerous garment to let loose in 
England. If we want to see this creation 
distorted almost beyond recognition, its appear¬ 
ance should be watched on deluded wearers 
immediately after some great carnival of sale¬ 
time, when ruthless sacrifices are common as 
daisies in spring. Then there is another phase 
of this article of attire which presents much 
that is pathetic : this is the hastily made 
blouse, run up by willing but unskilled fingers 
at home. There are, strange as it may seem, 
few establishments, even in London, where 
a perfect blouse or shirt can be procured. The 
woman who respects herself exercises as much 
fastidious care in the purchase of her shirts as 
does the masculine creature : perhaps we ought 
not to run the two together, and for the present 


neck and waist, we are fain to deplore that such 
an article as the blouse has ever been called 
into existence. 

r 

Let the closing portion of our article this 
month be all devoted to the highly important 
and also highly entrancing subject of footgear— 
boots, shoes. Englishwomen have a hundred 
virtues, but we may not, cannot but declare that 
the art of dressing the foot (and may we add 
leg?) is often understood by them—and indeed, 
footgear is frequently regarded—as the least 
important part of an Englishwoman’s wardrobe. 
And while her Continental sister will possess 
tw'o gowns and half a dozen changes of shoe- 
leather, she will, so circumstanced, have them 


French shoe (period of Charles IX.). “ Princess * shoe. Patent leather walking boot. 

(Sketched at the establishment of Mr. Joseph Box, Regent Street, IV.) 




we will leave the controversy of the shirt and dis¬ 
cuss only the blouse, which is worn for all times 
and seasons. In the smartest set the accordion- 
pleated blouse will ever be in favour, as it always 
maintains a certain amount of exclusiveness, 
and, despite all efforts of reach-me-down drapers, 
it has always refused to be produced in a cheap 
quality. At any time of the year much charm 
may be realised in the possession of a black 
chiffon or crefe de chine blouse, fashioned with 
a new rucked sleeve and pretty belt, or ribbon 
twisted at the waist. In white, such a thing is 
quite lovely, and, w'ith a little extra lace put 
about it, will make most delightful wear for table 
d'hote. A plain silk blouse, fitted and lined, 
and worn with a neat hem-stitched set, con¬ 
sisting of collar and cuffs, is charming ; but 
when we see its sad companion in ill-fitting 
black satin, “ finished ” with a dab of colour at 


in the inverse ratio. A walk down a London 
street on a muddy day will convince any one that 
these remarks are not exaggerated, for it is a 
common sight to see a silk gown, a velvet hat, 
and rich furs, completed by hideous flat boots, 
thick and wrinkly stockings, and very “ respect¬ 
able ” but utterly unromantic, type of merino 
petticoat. To our mind, and, happily, that of 
many others, there is nothing so fascinating as 
the dainty shoe and daintier stocking adorning 
the pretty foot and slender ankle. 

r 

Coming to present fashions, the hygienic 
section may say what it will, but if we wish to 
be within the sacred pale of smartness, we must 
adopt the Louis XV'. heel, and steadfastly abjure 
the boot which breathes only of durability. In 
the making of shoe-leather, England unhesita- 
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tingly takes first place, the workmanship being 
more finished in every way than that found 
elsewhere; and the city of London produces 
footgear second to none. A thoroughly reliable 
and, indeed, noted authority on the subject, is 
Mr. Joseph Box, of 187, Regent Street. Mr. 
Box treats the shoe from the historical point of 
view, and possesses a private collection of 
bygone footgear that will bear rivalry with any 
to be found in our largest museum. He will show 
you the shoe of the peasant maiden of many- 
wived Henry’s time. You will lose your heart 
over the high-heeled satin daintiness of a verit¬ 
able Cinderella’s slipper which once adorned 
the foot of a bright-eyed favourite of Charles’ 
days ; and you will smile at the exaggerated 
absurdity of grotesquely high heel and orna¬ 
mentation which distinguished the footgear of 
the vapid and languishing beauties of the age 
of artificiality. But it would take a lengthy 
article to describe half the charm of this collec¬ 
tion of antique shoes at 187, Regent Street. 
Mr. Box may rightly be termed an artist in shoe- 
leather. He fosters picturesque revivals of old 
styles, and many of his most lovely patterns of 
shoes are taken from old designs. We are able 
to give three charming sketches exemplifying 
Mr Box’s skill. The first shows a French shoe, 
redolent of the brilliant period of Charles IX., 
when dress was, perhaps, at one of its loveliest 
phases; this is exquisitely embroidered with 
real gold and silver bullion, with a wickedly 
coquettish four and a half inch heel. The work 
of this shoe was accomplished at the Indian 
Exhibition. The second is a dainty design 
known as the Princess, and resembles the 
Cromwell in quaintness; it is charming in thin 
kid, and ravishing in black satin or brocade, 
finished with a silver buckle and a two-inch 
Louis heel. In the last we find a more sub¬ 
stantial article, but immensely smart—a patent- 
leather walking boot with a straight, brogued 
cap, and a square, flat, one inch heel, cut with 
a flap after the shooting style. This will be 
quite a favourite pattern for Niagara. It is 
quite evident that the very smartest set have 
a decided leaning towards the fantastic and 
picturesque in their footgear for indoor wear. 
Mr. Box has made lately for the Countess of 
Warwick some lovely silver shoes with a high 
Louis heel, cut low in the front ; also some 
wonderful goldskin evening shoes, striped with 
wide ribbon and braid, and an ideally dainty 
pair of Grecian slippers in a pale shade of 
turquoise miroir velvet, lined with pink, and 
edged with beaver. But these are only a few 
examples of Mr. Box’s rare skill and taste. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that footgear 


in out-of-the-common designs must, if it is to be 
successful, be carried out in the finest materials 
only. Cheap imitations are hopelessly inartistic. 
Such shoes must, too, be worn with all the ac¬ 
companying loveliness of silken hose, foamy- 
laced petticoats, etc. 

r 

When the desire comes upon us to have 
innumerable winter tea-gowms, bedroom wraps, 
etc., it is extremely useful to know where to buy 
really lovely and inexpensive silks in every 
species and design. Messrs. Redmayne & Co , 
of New Bond Street, have for many long years 
been famed for silks and velvets, for they make 
a speciality of these, in spite of the various other 
branches compassed by them. For those who 
have maids ready to make up quantities of 
remnants, etc., it is indeed a boon to know that 
they need not go farther afield than Bond Street 
to get the very cheapest and newest goods 
produced in the market. A post-card to 
Messrs. Redmayne & Co. will bring by return 
a price-list and patterns. But I will just make 
one or two comments. The ombrt striped 
velvets, shot through with very pretty shad¬ 
ings, that are being used for coat bodices and 
zouaves in Paris gowns, are selling at 2 s. 9 d. per 
yard in full velvet widths. A gorgeous selec¬ 
tion of pompadour designs in moird antique, 
and velvet for opera-cloaks, cost 8s. 6d. y and 
certainly look worth more than double. Moire 
antiques in various shades are 4 s. 11 d. the 
yard, whilst new-coloured velvets in all shades 
may be had for the same price, and black for 
2 s. 11 d. Brocades at 3s. 9 d. are absolutely 
fascinating for tea-gowns. There was a lovely 
plain opal satin of the leading shade for6r. 11 d. y 
and plain satins from 2 s. 1 id. All these goods 
are of the best quality only, although they are 
selling at such extraordinarily low prices. 
Messrs. Redmayne & Co. are able to do this on 
account of the thousands of yards that they 
invest in. 

r 

A dress or coat that is not stiffly lined soon 
acquires a limp and “ bedraggled ” appearance. 
And yet we all have an instinctive dislike to 
add weight by using heavy stiffening or thick 
linings. The “World of Fashion” will there¬ 
fore welcome the new inter-lining called the 
Fibre Chamois, for it possesses all the qualities 
most desired by dressmakers and their cus¬ 
tomers—namely, stiffness combined with light¬ 
ness, and a great facility for being shaped to 
the figure. Nowadays, when skirts are still 
“ gored,” something which combines these 
advantages is a i r reat desideratum. 
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BY MRS. HAWEIS. 


F ROM their rooms, you can learn a great 
deal about people. I can. 1 have learnt 
a great deal from my own: I mean, I have 
learnt a great deal about myself. Following a 
sort of appetite for flavours as one must .do in 
furnishing, and reviewing a great many years, 
I find that I surround myself with certain forms 
and certain tones of colour. 1 don’t do it of 
malice prepense—the thing does itself. Other 
people act similarly. There are two schools of 
furnishing—the Sev ere style and the Soft style. 
They may be, perhaps, roughly attributed to the 
Teutonic and Celtic branches of man. Or you 
may give them a religious significance, and call 
them the Puritan and the—other : say the Easy¬ 
going. All such terms mean the same, the 
straight line on the one hand and the undulatory 
one on the other ; and both schools may be noble, 
and courteous, and kindly. The Easy-going has 
springs, and stuffing, and scrolls, and dachshund 
legs, weak with much bending, and plenteous 
gilding, and seats low, almost prostrate. The 
Puritan has none of these, and the seats arc 
fairly high, and the legs are cart-horse or race¬ 
horse, according to circumstances. Mine is the 
severe style, I conclude, since, on examination, 
1 discover that I have hardly a spring in the 
house, not even to the blinds—nor blinds at 
all ; and yet it must be a kindly and courteous 
severity, since I find no effort required to get 
people into my rooms or to retain them when 
there. People never stay long in uncomfort¬ 
able rooms—they always remember another 
engagement ; and uncomfortable rooms occur 
both in the Severe and the Soft schools. 
Having entered on a personal example I will 
go on. 


Uncomfortable rooms, to me, are (i) of 
the kind called some years back—oddly 
enough—“ Queen Anne,” where the sofas are 
all heavy, and stiff, and hard, but not roomy 
nor decorative ; covered, like the walls, with 
tints remindful of rust, mildew, decay, and all 
sorts of (tome) revolting substances —1 know 
some people like them ; where there are no 
mirrors—yes ! I detest a room without mirrors ; 
and where naked, undraped, square tables 
and chairs from the kitchen and pantry are 
had in to punish one’s innocent bladebones. 
In these rooms people always contradict you 
flatly, I notice, and whatever you do or say 
they look at you with a certain unbending 
criticism, and sometimes will tell you, in 
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unguarded moments, and d propos de rien , that 
they are very intuitive ; they “ always know.” 
Those are uncomfortable rooms. (2) Of the 
kind once called “ Louis Quinze,’’ and repre¬ 
senting the inferno of an aesthete of that date 
—where the sofas are swollen and diseased 
with stuffing ; where the pianoforte has gout 
in both groaning legs : and where the rhom¬ 
boid chairs, that at least you do think will rest 
you, run from under you when you try to sit on 
them, and have to be held by the mane for the 
purpose, like mustangs. In these rooms there 
are always mirrors—too many—in writhing 
and worrying frames: and they rock in every 
draught—especially what are called the “con¬ 
soles ” (as if it ever consoled you to see your¬ 
self rocking in a draught on a wall !). And 
in these rooms people mostly agree with 
everything you say, even when you say what 
is wrong ; and they mean something else all 
the time. Those, too, are uncomfortable rooms. 
Surely these are the moral influences of the 
types;—for both these rooms are decadent 
specimens, the two schools in extremis and 
exaggerated. 

r 

UT take the fine specimens 
of the Severe and the Soft 
schools, to both of which 
the mightiest contemporary 
artists did not disdain to 
contribute designs, and 1 do 
not find them otherwise 
th in pleasant and homelike, 
both of them. They are what we roughly call 
Elizabethan or Caroline (but a better name is 
Cromwellian, for that encloses the prevailing 
spirit) and the Louis Seize. In each the 
redundancies were corrected and brought back, 
each to the classic ideal. There is character in 
each, and it is consistent. The waved lines are 
not the writhings of disease, nor the prostration 
of imbecility. The straight lines are beautified 
by temperate curves and flower-like bosses, but 
they are not emasculated, nor inanimate, nor 
spiteful. Every leg supports every superincum¬ 
bent weight in the right place, every back is 
calculated to support hospitably the majority, 
rather than the individual. There is sufficient 
cushioning, not too much, and seldom none ; 
there is ample width for the stoutest, the 
heaviest, the weakest, and the chairs don’t over¬ 
set. The sofas (the old day-beds) don’t skid. 
All is safe, honest, and often—because kindly— 
very beautiful ; and always -because founded 
on truth —durable and attaching. The apart¬ 
ment which illustrates my meaning is furnished 


with fine old specimens mainly, whilst the more 
modern, a century later in date, harmonise in 
spirit. 1 think you could always trust the word 
(1 hope so) of one who is happiest amid 
Cromwellian furniture. I think you would 
always find “ noblesse oblige ” the rule where 
the daintiest classic forms had become refined 
and re-refined as in a Louis Seize milieu. 
Those people would not underpay governesses, 
or stand out for small rights. They would 
rather lose a fortune than forfeit grace. I 
assume, of course, that the decoration is the 
genuine expression of character, and not super¬ 
imposed because it is fashionable. In one 
house I found the quaintest ineducation in an 
expensively refined setting, where, inquiring the 
authorship of an exquisite Greuze-like Madonna, 
the owner innocently replied, “Oh, I don’t 
know. Gillow, I suppose. Gillow did it all ! ” 

r. 

If the rooms are not in harmony with their 
inhabitants’ real tastes and habits, the inhabi¬ 
tants never look right in the rooms. Like an 
ill-fitting dress, they injure without disguising, 
and hamper without controlling. Those are, 
perhaps, the most uncomfortable rooms of all. 

r 

In beginning to furnish, the chief thing to 
do is to consider whether you like dark or light 
places, bright or quiet colours, how much 
you want to spend on them, and what sort 
of dresses, and occupations, will be introduced 
into them. Decide whether you will adopt 
the Severe or the Soft style, and, having 
decided, “ stick to your guns.” It is not 
easy to have a combination of both styles 
with due regard to beauty, and I assume that 
beauty will be sought by the fair supporters 
of Thf. Lady’s Realm. But if I am to advise— 
well ! let us put a case that you live in London, 
and do not find London quite sunny enough; 
that you are not above picking up bargains, 
and not beneath spending a reasonable amount 
for good results ; that you have a busy and 
useful life before you, and need elbow-room to 
follow it in, and don’t want to spend half your 
time dusting your own knick-knacks, nor to 
keep a maid to do nothing in life but dust 
them ; that, in feet, you would enjoy having 
things “ neat and handsome ” about you, like 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife and daughters, 
—fresh, spotless, useful, snug ;—then I should 
say, adhere to the Severe style at its best. It 
is less hard to obtain, cheaper to renew, easier 
to keep clean, for it involves few superfluities, 
and—we are in the sitting-room bien entendu 
—not so conducive to sleep. 
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BY WILHELMINA WIMBLE. 


A THLETICS are improving the health of 
our girls, but there are certain signs that 
the “ New Woman ” is losing some of that grace 
which I agree with Boileau is “plus belle encore 
que la beaute1 he fact was borne in upon me 
one afternoon last season, when I assisted at an 
“ At Home ” given by ladies at their Club, the 
headquarters of some of the cleverest women 
of the day. There were a great many interest¬ 
ing women present—some were charming to 
look at, although the setting was not always 
becoming. ' All bore themselves with a certain 
air of independence. There was a decided 
curtness and brevity in their speech and 
address. The hint of masculine fashion, in 
the garments that prevailed, suggested that the 
bicycle had brought many to the place. The 
entertainment was at its height when we joined 
the company, and the hubbub of voices was 
high. I had taken with me a dear old lady, 
who, with her silver hair, was still “ pretty as a 
picture.” She had the softness and delicate 
brightness of complexion seen in a pastel by 
Latour. About her there lingered the charm 
of an age leisured and finished in its courtesy. 
Her movements brought reminiscences of the 
minuet and other rhythmic and stately dances. 
Her entrance into a room, her greeting, sug¬ 
gested the days when a woman’s courtesy and 
a man’s bow were part of life’s pageantry. Her 
whole personality was a cluster of graceful 
memories, wherein woman played the part only 
of the charmer, the soother, the subduer. We 
approached the tea-table, surrounded by an im¬ 
passable and importunate crowd of guests. I 
managed to possess myself of a cup of tea for 
my old lady, but I wanted milk for her and cake ; 
I asked one of our muscular young hostesses 
to help me in my quest. “ Pounce upon what 
you can get,’ 1 she panted, and pushed on. I 


hoped my old lady had not heard, but I saw 
an indefinable expression on her features that 
dispelled this illusion. Yet the advice was in 
harmony with the scene. We were all pushing, 
panting, grabbing, intent only upon securing 
something for ourselves. It was a representa¬ 
tion in brief of an age of scurry and competition. 

r 

On our way home my companion deplored 
the scene at which she had assisted. She was 
distressed beyond measure. She was glad, she 
said, that she would shortly be out of a world 
where women were on the high way of being 
unsexed. She dwelt with dismay upon the 
brusque movements, the curt speech, the swing¬ 
ing of the arms, of the feet, she had watched. 
If women lost their femininity, their grace, their 
modesty of deportment, they would lose a 
spiritual force—the appeal of their weakness 
against the barbarity of physical strength—and 
the world would be the loser. A civilising in¬ 
fluence would have left it that no book from 
a feminine pen, picture, or work of any kind 
women could do, would supply. In my heart I 
disagreed with much that she said. In a practical 
age, that has in it a superabundance of women, 
most of whom are more or less unprovided for, 
there is an unreality in the argument that holds 
that the supreme role of women is to civilise by 
feminine grace. Yet it was the lamentations of 
my old lady that inspired me with an idea that 
she was pleased to call excellent and feasible ; 
which she proceeded to develop ; and which, the 
more I have thought over, the more I have 
become convinced holds in it possibilities of a 
career for women of social standing. “ Why, 
I said, “do not ladies of Society, who have had 
reverses of fortune, train or educate young girls, 
or even wealthy older women, who belong to the 
class of nouveaux riches, and impart to them the 
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graces, the loss of which you deplore so much ? 
1 do not mean exactly teach them deportment.” 

r 

“ No, indeed,” she replied, with some asperity. 
“ Deportment suggests a backboard and the 
finishing governess. These are the merest 
preparation.” “ There are books of etiquette,” 

I said, a little discouraged by her tone, “ but 
they always seem to me inadequate.” “ Books 
of etiquette, indeed ! ” she replied, still with that 
fine scorn. “ As soon expect to write a sonnet 
like Wordsworth, after mastering the rules of 
prosody ! I once read a book on etiquette, and 
all I carried away from, it was the injunction 
that when I was offered a second help at dinner 
I was not to reply, ‘ I cannot eat any more, 
because I have already partaken copiously at 
luncheon.’ No, no, the poetry of social inter¬ 
course, like the poetry of words, is to be 
learned only by being steeped in the at¬ 
mosphere of grace and harmony. It is, after 
all, so much a matter of shades and degrees 
that it cannot be defined. How can a book 
teach you how to enter a room, sit, stand?— 
how even can you learn in a ^fhoolroom how 
to address your elders, your equals, your in¬ 
feriors? It is the living book of etiquette that is 
wanted. Tt is on the social stage only that you 
can practise. There only you can learn to feel 
what style is—in short, the l Je nc scats quay'” 
The way she said it can only be implied by 
spelling the words in the old-fashioned way, 
dear to romancers of the early Victorian age. 
“ My dear,” continued my old lady, waxing 
dictatorial, “ to the seeing eye, the manner in 
which you offer a cup of tea or accept it, is 
conclusive as is the formation of a flower’s petal, 
for its classification to the botanist.” 

* 

Then we began to build up our scheme for 
the teaching of the social graces by those to 
whom they are instinctive and habitual to the 
others, who have not come to them by in¬ 
heritance or practice. I remember my com¬ 
panion made a point of the influence on the 
manners of our grandmothers, in the opening 
days of the present century, in the fact that 
their education had lapsed into the hands of 
the exiled vieille noblesse of France. The 
emigres who opened schools were more eager, 
perhaps, to teach our girls manners and social 
deportment than how to pass an examination. 
“ But remember,” said this advocate of feminine 
grace, “that it has not yet been decided 
whether it is by erudition or by charm that 
women are to rule. I think that much may 


V 

be done on the lines suggested. It seems 
to me that if ladies of position would let it be 
known that they are ready to take young girls 
in hand, train them in graceful demeanour, 
initiate them into the complexities of the social 
code, give them opportunities of exercising these 
arts in social gatherings, they would be con¬ 
ferring a real boon on Society, and would find 
lucrative employment. ^ I would leave out en¬ 
tirely the idea of match-making. I know that 
there are ladies who procure introductions and 
other valuable privileges to wealthy clients— 
and who also, in all honour, bring together 
the rich and socially inferior, and the poor and 
well-born. There is, however, something so 
delicate and responsible in anything connected 
with marriage, that, as far as 1 am concerned, 
I would advise all outsiders to leave it alone. 

r 

“The Ladies’ Tea Association” has now' 
been established for just upon three years. The 
idea is excellent and might well be enlarged. 
The success of the enterprise is due to its ex¬ 
cellent business management. The concern is 
worked entirely by ladies. Some are employed 
as agents, and do their part of the work at home. 
Others are employed to pack the tea and keep 
the accounts ; these discharge their duties down¬ 
stairs on the premises. Others are waitresses. 
Many of these ladies were governesses, unable to 
go on with a profession which involves a great 
physical and mental strain. The Association 
started its first tea-shop in New Bond Street. 
The charming rooms, comfortably and tastefully 
furnished, the quiet and courteous attendants, 
the home-like arrangements—above all, the ex¬ 
cellence of the provisions—did much to ensure 
the success of the enterprise. The undertaking, 
however, would have failed had it not been 
conducted on strictly business principles. The 
ladies do their work with the conscientiousness, 
the precision, of professional caterers. Any airs 
of being superior to their employment, or any 
slurring of the accounts, would have infallibly 
wrecked the experiment. It is impossible to 
dwell too much upon the importance of the 
practical side of every enterprise, and upon the 
supreme importance of accurate book-keeping. 
The success of the venture in Bond Street 
encouraged the Ladies’ Association to start a 
branch in Knightsbridge, close to Albert Gate. 
Tnis restaurant was chiefly designed to meet 
the wants of the lady cyclists. After their 
morning run in Hyde Park, refreshments were 
needed. During the season, light luncheons 
were provided, and were served al fresco on the 
terraced roof of the house. 
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BY LADY MASQUE. 


I ALWAYS think that London in November 
is the most delightful place in the world 
Newmarket is over ; and though many country 
houses are full for shooting parties, and hunt¬ 
ing offers strong attractions, give me London 
in these short, autumn days. So many people 
one knows have come back, if no! to stay, 
at least for a few days or weeks, in passing, 
and there is a good deal going on in a 
quiet—and I think the most enjoyable—way ; 
little dinners and luncheons, parties for the play, 
and so forth. At this time of the year one gets 
the opportunity of really seeing something of 
one’s friends, which in the season’s rush is 
almost an impossibility. And I think that 
London in November, before the fogs come 
on, has a charm which is all its own. One 
cannot really be anywhere else if one wishes 
to be dans le mouvement. Everything seems 
fresh — even one’s friends. The new plays 
are out, the new books, the new pictures, and 
there are hosts of novelties in the shops, all 
waiting to be seen. I don’t know any prettier 
sight in London than Bond Street on an autumn 
afternoon, just when the daylight is fading 
into dusk, and the windows of the art 
shops, and jewellers’, and modistes' , are all 
illuminated. And then, how delightful it is 
after a chilly drive to go home and slip into a 
tea-gown, and have a quiet chat with a friend 
by one’s cosy boudoir fire—one’s own parti¬ 
cular friend, bien entendu , who never bores one, 
and whom one is always glad to see. I know 
no more witching hour than that between tea 
and the dressing-gong, at this time of year. 

r 

It is a significant sign of the times to note 
how many people whom one knows in Society 
now follow the Parisian fashion of giving 


dinners and luncheons at certain chic restaur¬ 
ants. A few years ago no lady of any position 
would have thought of doing such a thing ; but 
I am bound to say the plan has many advan¬ 
tages for small parties of four or six, though 
hardly for a larger number. I think the music 
is the great attraction. Of these the Savoy is 
perhaps the most general favourite, especially 
for supper, and the new one, Princes’, seems 
running it close. But Willis’s—which is seldom 
crowded—is undoubtedly the most frequented 
by people one knows. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Duchess of Portland, and many 
other ladies, are fond of dining or lunching 
here occasionally. I suppose it was Mr. Algy 
Bourke’s popularity which first gave Willis’s 
its cachet ; but there is such an air of quiet and 
refined luxury, and everything is so Parisian, 
from the cordon bleu to the red morocco cushions 
and the invisible music, that it would probably 
have attracted the right people in any case. 
The others would probably vote it dull. On 
Sundays one often secs many friends dining 
here quietly, and listening to the music. 

r 

I think the play which people are most talk¬ 
ing about is Cymbeline , the Op<fra-bouffe , The 
Belle of Cairo % and the novels “ Sir George 
Tressady,” “ A Quaker Grandmother,” and 
“ The Murder of Delicia.” All have made their 
debut some little time, but they still hold good ; 
for though, like the Athenians of old, we are 
always seeking some new thing, >ve stick to 
the established favourites in the literary and 
dramatic world until some new luminaries arise. 
One must have something to fall back on in a 
general way, and a book or a play is such an 
eminently safe topic of conversation. It is often 
dangerous to descend to details, especially when 
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one is talking to a stranger. A propos of this 
I am fain to confess 1 said a very stupid thing 
the other evening. I was dining at a house 1 
did not know very well—rather a large dinner¬ 
party. I did not catch the name of the man 
who was told off to take me down to dinner ; 
he was young, and very shy, so 1 tried to make 
conversation. And after we had discussed the 
book and the play—or rather, after I had done 
so ; for he seemed to know nothing about either 
—there was a pause in the conversation. We took 
to looking round the table. On the opposite side 
to us, far away, was quite an elderly lady, whose 
appearance was—well, somewhat remarkable. 
So I said to my neighbour, more for the sake of 
saying something than anything else, “ Who is 
that woman ?” for I saw him looking at her too. 
He got very red in the face and said, “ That is 
iny wife/’ Of course I made the best of it, but I 
did not really recover until we had gone up to 
the drawing-room. I asked my hostess to tell 
me his name. It was a well-known one ; and 
they were newly wed ! Why he married the old 
lady I am at a loss to imagine. She must be 
thirty years his senior, and one could never have 
guessed them to be husband and wife. But it 
shows how careful one should be as to what 
one says or writes. And 1 may add' that 
there is nothing whatever in the rumourj I 
mentioned last month of a possible engagement 
between two well-known persons, and 1 regret 
that it should have been alluded to. 

r 

To turn to great hostesses : undoubtedly, in 
one sense, the place of honour must be given 
to Lady Salisbury. As the wife of the great 
statesman who has been three times Prime 
Minister, and Foreign Secretary more often 
than I can remember, she has done perhaps 
more entertaining than has fallen to the lot of 
any woman in our day and generation. And 
no one can deny that she has filled this 
proud position weil. Of course, there are 
some who say that at her political parties in 
Arlington Street her manner of receiving 
certain of her guests is just a trifle too casual, 
and that the lists of her Foreign Office recep¬ 
tions need revision ; and so forth. But it is 
impossible, in such a position, to please every 
one, and no one is more conscientious than Lady 
Salisbury. Possibly many of the carpers are 
those to whom the grapes are sour. Of course, 
to shake hands with all the hundreds of political 
and social luminaries who come crowding up her 
stairs in Arlington Street—such stairs ! the most 
awkward and difficult in a crush that I know— 
is in itself a weariness to the flesh and a sore 


tax to the strongest, to say nothing of keeping 
oneself on the alert for hours, as Lady Salisbury 
has to do. And as for the Foreign Office 
receptions—well, it is true that some unusual 
people did figure in the lists of the second or 
“ consolation ” party she gave last season. But 
no doubt there were reasons for asking them 
which were not apparent to outsiders ; and 
surely Lady Salisbury may ask whom she pleases. 
A political or official crush is very different 
from a party of intimates, and it is on the last 
occasion that she is seen at her best. 

? 

The house-parties at Hatfield are most 
delightful, and here Lady Salisbury' is an ideal 
hostess —kind, thoughtful, brilliant. Her manner 
to the million has, it is true, a certain hauteur , 
but to her intimates she reveals her true self. 
She never forgets her friends ; she will do any¬ 
thing for them, and stick to them through thick 
and thin. She has immense influence with 
Lord Salisbury, who adores her, and their 
married life has been without a cloud. She 
was, as you know, a daughter of Baron Alderson. 
Lord Salisbury’s father was bitterly opposed to 
the match, and withdrew his son’s allowance 
when he married. The young couple began 
their married life in lodgings off the Strand ; and 
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Lord Salisbury—he was Lord Robert Cecil 
then —supported himself and the bride of his 
choice by the earnings of his pen. A true 
love-story ! And the happiness of it is that 
there is just as much love between them 
to-day as when they started life together, 
forty years ago. Lady Salisbury is her hus¬ 
band's right hand in many things, and if 
ever the secret political history of the last 
fifteen years comes to be written, people will 
see how great has been her influence behind 
the scenes. Rut she has ever kept herself 
in the background and has not sought to 
speak or write, or thrust her personality for¬ 
ward, as a lesser woman might have done. 
Yet, as her handwriting clearly shows, cha¬ 
racter, energy, decision, and ability, are 
hers. 

r 

But there are many grandes dames 
who give the tone in divers ways, though 
they entertain hardly at all on a large 
scale, and go out but little in London. 

Of these I know not one who influ¬ 
ences Society more for its good than 
Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. In her 
charming little house in Mayfair, she re¬ 
ceives her intimates, and organises many of 
those excellent works which are connected 
with her name. Like her mother, Lady 
Somers (who now lives almost wholly at 
Aix-les-Bains, where she has a villa), the 
duchess is something of a devote and she 
shows the depth of her religious feeling 
in the sincerity of her life. She is always 
seeking to do good, and is especially in¬ 
terested in all movements for the higher 
education of women, and women’s work among 
the poor. 1 do not mean to say that she is in 
sympathy with the “ advanced ” movement 
which finds such a powerful and disinterested 
adherent in her sister, Lady Henry Somerset. 
Far from it ; but she does an immense amount 
of good and practical work in an unobtrusive 
way. And with her, religion is the motive 
power of all her actions and the guiding 
principle of her life. It was she who (with 
Blanche, Lady Rossiyn and some others) per¬ 
suaded Professor Drummond to give an address 
on altruism before a group of noble dames at 
the Duchess of Westminster’s a few years ago ; 
and it was she who induced the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury (how sad it sounds to say “ the 
late ! ” Poor Dr. Benson ! we shall not readily 
see his like again) to give a series of addresses 
on the higher life to ladies in Lambeth Palace 
Chapel. In these and other ways she is always 
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trying to raise and elevate the tone of Society ; 
and she does it all the more effectually because 
she does it quietly, and by the force of example. 
The ordinary person who writes about Society 
would ignore such work as hers ; but I do not 
think it should be ignored. 

In another way Lady Brownlow is also a 
power in our social world, though she, too, of 
late, has entertained but little in London, and 
the Brownlow mansion in Carlton House Terrace 
has been to a great extent closed. But hers is 
an intellectual influence rather than a purely 
religious one, though she has the same lofty 
ideals as Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. Lady 
Brownlow was a Talbot, a daughter of the late 
Lord Shrewsbury—the youngest, and most 
beautiful of three lovely sisters, the eldest of 
whom married the late Lord Lothian. The 
second married the late Lord Pembroke, and the 
third, Lady Adelaide, married Lord Brownlow. 
Gertrude, Lady Pembroke, is something of a 
recluse; she has always disliked Society, and 
takes a great interest in questions connected 
with psychical research. Lady Brownlow does 
not affect these abstruse questions, but she is 
marvellously well-read, and her brother-in-law, 
the late Lord Pembroke (who was one of the 
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cleverest men of the day), took a great delight 
in her intellectual companionship. She has 
not written anything—at least, she has not 
published anything—which is a pity, for she is 
literary to the finger-tips. She takes great 
interest in social questions, and all that affects 
the labour and life of the people. To see her 
in perfection, one should see her at Belton in 
her rose-garden, a veritable pleasaunce, and the 
finest rose-garden in England. Here, among 
arbours and trellises of roses, she and Lord 
Brownlow delight to pass their days, and often 
on fine summer nights they dine in the garden 
among the flowers. Those who have been 
privileged to join these al fresco dinner-parties 
will not readily forget the wit and cordiality 
that graced the festive board ; nor the beauty of 
the scene; nor the prodigal wealth of roses; nor 
the hostess, full of gracious and stately charm— 
herself the fairest flower of all. 

i 

Of those Royalties who go in and out among 
us there is no more genial personality than that 
of the Duchess of Teck. No member of the 
Royal House has mingled more freely in Society 
than she, and none is more popular or more 
universally beloved. I think one of the secrets 



Fiom a photograph by Jl’alery. 

H.R.H. The Duchess of Teck. 


of her popularity is because she is so English ; 
and another, because she enjoys everything so 
thoroughly. There is nothing of the nil 
admirari about her. No matter whether it is a 
great reception or a little friendly gathering, a 
dinner or a dance or a play, she always enters 
fully into the zest of the thing. As she herself 
has put it : “I go out to enjoy myself, and I do 
so.” She never forgets her dignity for one 
moment, but she is more accessible than most 
of our Royalties—though she has, perhaps, 
been a little more reserved since the marriage 
of the Duchess of York. Not only in Society, 
but in her home life, the Duchess of Teck is a 
true woman through and through, and that 
great heart of hers ever beats responsively to 
the cry of sorrow or distress. She is a model 
mother, and dearly loves her children. She 
writes to one or the other of “ her boys,” as she 
loves to call them, every day—and fine, manly 
fellows they are. There is a complete con 
fidence between them and their mother, and 
they tell her all their little scrapes and diffi¬ 
culties and peccadilloes, and she helps them 
out now just as she did when they were 
younger. When they were boys going to 
school she used to superintend all their packing 
and see they had everything they wanted in the 
way of clothes and pocket-money, just as many 
a mother in a far humbler rank of life loves to 
do—but not as many a Society mother, alas ! 
who too often lets her sons grow up almost 
strangers to her. The Duchess is a bit of an 
autocrat, too, on occasion. I remember at a 
meeting at White Lodge last summer of the 
vice-presidents and ladies interested in the 
Needlework Guild, she had drawn up certain 
amendments for discussion which would make 
the working of the Guild more effective. One 
of the ladies ventured some objections. “ Well,” 
said the Duchess, good-humouredly, “ you can 
do as you like, of course ; but if you don’t do 
as I wish I shall resign.” There was, of course, 
immediately a chorus against such a dire 
possibility, and the amendments were carried 
unanimously. I could relate many anecdotes 
illustrative of her high qualities of head and 
heart, had I space. I can only repeat that in 
writing of Society it would be impossible to 
leave out of account the beneficent and whole¬ 
some influence which the Duchess of leek 
exercises upon it. 
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O F course, the Italian Alliance has been 
the matrimonial event since going to 
press with the last issue of The Lady’s Realm. 
It was a really pretty spectacle, this Royal 
wedding, and the grandeur of the processions, 
of the ceremony, and also of the festivities, 
preceding and following upon the auspicious 
occasion, would be difficult to exaggerate. All 
the members of the House of Savoy, and the 
various Royalties, looked pleased with them¬ 
selves and with everybody else. And as for the 
fair young Princess Helene—it is little wonder 
the Prince of Naples has evinced so warm an 
attachment to her. Altogether the marriage 
seems to have given universal satisfaction, and 
has done something to improve the bride¬ 
groom’s appearance ; but there is no denying 
that he is looking exceedingly ill. King Hum¬ 
bert was anxious that his subjects should be 
included in every possible manner in the pro¬ 
ceedings, and that the event should assume, 
as much as it could, the form of a national 
demonstration. • No pains were spared to 
bring this about—for the processions were 
arranged with a view to the same, and the 
Grand Review of the Italian troops, etc. It 
gave the Italians much to talk about, and those 
also who w'ere outside His Majesty’s domains. 
In Rome, the English colony, it is said, have 
been given a fine opportunity of airing their 
native wit at the expense of the Royal Family. 
Such wit, I saw in print the other day, was not 
always in keeping with perfect taste. “The 
Prince of Naples,” they declared, “after being 
rejected by every Royal House of standing, had 
to fall back on the poorest Principality for a 
bride, while the bride herself had been fated 
for another destiny.” 


The “ other ” destiny for which the Princess 
of Naples was intended was connected with the 
Russian throne. Princess Ht* 16 ne was brought 
up entirely at the Russian Court, under the care 
of the now widowed Czarina, who personally 
superintended her protegee's education. And 
all this with the avowed object of her one day 
becoming the consort of the Czarina’s son. 
Why or wherefore it is not known, but the 
arrangement did not meet the wishes of the 
Czarewitch himself, and Princess Helene 
returned to the lesser glories of her own Court 
life at Cittinje. Quite lately a contemporary 
has written up an account of Royal Matches 
which have been broken off; and the list of 
jilted Princesses is much larger than one might 
imagine. 

& 

9 

The Princess of Naples is fitted in every way 
— except, of course, financially (the Prince of 
Montenegro has only a hundred thousand florins 
for his entire Civil list), to grace her present 
position. Besides her personal attractions, she 
is an extremely accomplished young lady, a fine 
horsewoman, and addicted to sport. She is a 
good linguist, and paints well in water-colours. 
They say that she was both “ Minister of Fine 
Arts, and Minister of Public Instruction at 
Montenegro ” ; she is a poet, too. 

r 

Preceding this great marriage was another 
in a distant kingdom—a marriage unattended 
by the pageantry and magnificence of the above. 
We allude to the nuptials of King Khama, to 
which but a mere passing attention was called 
outside his Majesty’s own personal domains. 
Under an ancient law King Khama is entitled 
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to be the possessor of no fewer than six hundred 
and nineteen wives, and yet (is it a gentle reflec¬ 
tion on the sex ?) the good King contents him¬ 
self with but one helpmate and sharer of his 
Royal affections. Queen Khama is one of the 
famous African beauties, Safhakwave by name, 
and she is the daughter of a minor chief. 

r 

And now, coming nearer home :—Sir Jchn 
Poynder’s wedding was very smart. St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, witnessed the solemnisation of 
his marriage to Miss A. Beauclerk Dundas. 
The bridegroom hails from Hartham Park, 
Corsham, and he is a member for the Chip¬ 
penham division of Wilts. Miss Dundas of 
Glenesk, is a granddaughter of a late dis¬ 
tinguished officer, Field-Marshal Lord Napier, 
of Magdala. The weather certainly favoured 
the happy pair, for the sun, whose presence had 
been withheld from us for many weeks, shone 
in redoubled splendour. It was altogether a very 
cheerful scene, and some of the costumes were 
especially smart. There has, unfortunately, been 
rather a noticeable falling off lately in the cos¬ 
tumes worn by wedding guests. At Miss Dundas’ 
wedding this was not the case, for some quite 
lovely gowns caught the eye. The bride looked 
most picturesque in her artistically arranged 
satin gown. A thickly jewelled belt encircled 
the waist, and the transparent yoke was of rare 
old Honiton, the effect of which was novel and 
becoming. She wore no jewels ; and after all, 
we are glad to notice a general feeling against 
them nowadays for the bridal day. A pretty 
woman is entirely independent of this form of 
personal adornment, and on her wedding day 
almost any woman is transformed into a pretty 
woman. There were eight bridesmaids, four 
being grown up, and four children ; they included 
Miss Louise Dundas, the Honourable Lilian 
Elphinstone, Miss Balfour, Miss Alkinson- 
Clarke, Miss Sybil Napier, Miss Featherston- 
haugh, Lady Marjorie Manners, and Miss 
Beerbohm Tree. The reception, at which were 
a number of distinguished Scotch and English 
people, was held at 44, Wilton Crescent, the 
residence of the bride’s uncle. Sir John and 
Lady Poynder passed their honeymoon at 
Sutton Manor, a lovely place lent them by 
Mr. Harry Lindsay. 

r 

In Dorsetshire, the Sheridan marriage was 
the principal event of interest in the autumn. 
Miss Sophie Florence Sheridan is very young 
and very pretty ; she is a niece of Sir William 
Harcourt, and of Lord Poltimore. Her bride¬ 


groom, Major William Walker, is extremely 
wealthy, and owns considerable property in 
Lancashire. He is a keen sportsman, and has 
racing yachts and racing horses. His father 
was the late Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, of 
Gateacre, Lancashire, and Osmaston Manor, 
Derby —the great Liverpool brewer he was, and 
the donor to that city of the Walker Art Gallery. 
The bride was given away by her father. She 
was dressed in a handsome gown of rich ivory 
duchesse satin, with a lot of old Brussels lace 
about it, the gift of her mother. The bodice was 
veiled in chiffon , draped with the same exquisite 
lace. Her veil was old lace, too, and her only 
ornaments were a string of pearls round her 
neck. Two small children dhrried the train, 
and there were eight bridesmaids, who looked 
well in pretty gowns of chiffon satin, with 
Marie Antoinette fichus ; they wore large pic¬ 
ture-hats, and carried posies of violets. It being 
Michaelmas Day, the bridesmaids were pre¬ 
sented with diamond geese-brooches, and the 
best man, Sir Peter Walker, with a diamond 
goose-pin. The reception after the ceremony 
was held at Frampton Court, the bride’s resi¬ 
dence. Mrs. Sheridan was noticeable in a gown 
of grey-and-white striped silk, an uncommonly 
becoming combination. Sir William and Lady 
Harcourt were present, and Lord and Lady 
Poltimore; but so many people came to the 
reception—“all Dorsetshire,” in fact, as some 
one said—that names cannot be singled out. 
The presents were numerous, but as for the 
bridegroom’s gifts to the bride, they were 
positively regal. The list of his offerings read 
like a fairy story ! They consisted of diamonds 
and pearls, and all precious stones, in every 
form and setting ; tiaras, necklaces, pendants, 
chains, and bracelets. Miss Sheridan had 
actually no less than three engagement rings — 
half-hoops of sapphires, diamonds, and rubies ; 
while a fourth ring was of emeralds, set with 
big brilliants. Major and Mrs. Walker went 
abroad for their honeymoon—to Paris firstly, 
then Venice and the Italian Lakes. 

r 

The following engagements have lately been 
announced;—Miss Violet Freeman and Lord 
Eldon’s son and heir ; Miss Grenfell and Lord 
Charles Bentinck ; the third daughter of 
Lord Clinton and the Rev. Leonurel White 
Thomson, Rector of St. Martin’s, Canterbury ; 
Sir Alec Wilson and Miss Poore ; Captain 
Frank Davidson, Royal Artillery, and Miss 
Marion Hamilton ; and Mr. Coningsby Disraeli 
and Miss Silver. 
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The fair and fragrant hands of her." 


W E endeavoured to point out gently, but jx?rhaps 
forcibly, in our last number, the undoubted 
foolishness of those women who profess indifference 
to the minor details of the toilet. We say profess, 
for those who feally do not care to heed such trifles 
are but truly degenerate examples of the feminine sex, 
and therefore are unattractive from that point of 
view, and in a measure selfish ; for to look one’s l>esl 
is a source of gratification to others rs well as ones* 
self. 

r 

Now, the care of the hands and feet should, and 
does, engage the strict attention of every woman who is 
truly dainty. Of all toilet arts, that of manicure is per¬ 
haps the most refined. It is an odd thing that most 
people think this delightful doctoring of the hands a 
novelty that originated in America, and we have seen 
frequently a well-known authority on dress and 
fashion fall into this error. But this is not so: the art 
of manicure is a very old one, and had its birth many 
a year ago in the dim old convents of France, when so 
many of her noble daughters were brought up within 
convent walls, and found in this way sjx?cial means of 
employment for the patient nuns. It is quite true 
that the delicate art was revived by the Americans 
ere it became more generally known in this country. 
The French method of manicure is known by all 
judges to lie the l>est ; and the most ugly hand and 
unattractive finger-nails may be wondrously beautified 
by a proper course of treatment. We had the good 
fortune to light, a short time ago, upon Mdlle. 
Burger, of 51, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
who is certainly one of the first manicursits of the age, 
having been working in London for twenty years. 

r 

Mdi.I.e. Burger can claim to be one of the 
pioneers of hand-doctoring, and as manicure to 
H.R. H. the Princess of Wales has, as a matter of 
course, her clientele in the smartest set, and is alto¬ 
gether an interesting personage. Mdlle. Burger con¬ 
siders that to manicure the hands is as important as 
to wash the face. And we think she is right, for this 
is the athletic age, when toilsome pleasures do much 
to mar feminine beauty; and the woman who indulges 
in much outdoor exercises must needs pay scrupulous 
care to toilet beautifications. 


The “bicycle hand,” rough and hard, is' kept in 
check by continual manicure attentions. And indeed, 
not only the hands, but the whole skin exposed, is apt 
to get a weatherbeaten appearance ; in a hunting 
woman this is often noticed, and, although* health is 
adorable, aggressive hardness is repellent. And in 
giving hints as to the care of the hands we must 
not forget the importance of supplying ourselves with 
a suitable soap. A good soap, once found, is a joy 
for ever ; and as we said last month a woman should 
make a speciality of having her own jxnrfumc, so 
this same perfume should be present in the soap she 
uses and in her toilet waters and any other mys- 
sterious accessories of her toilet. Certain soaps 
suit certain skins, and it is quite worth while to make 
an excursion into soapland to find one’s own par¬ 
ticular friend. Glycerine soap, for instance, so popular 
with manv, is quite an enemy to some fair hands. 

r 

Ik you have a little talk with Mddle. Burger, I 
think she will tell you that the warm and cheering 
rays of the fire are to be avoided, just as we should 
certainly eschew the acquaintance of cold water. 
An equable temperature is the ideal one for our hands, 
and though we dare not, in these hardy days, preach 
a sermon on the old text followed by our grand¬ 
mothers, at least we can plead for the use of gloves 
whenever it is possible. 

r 

So much for the care of the hands. Now for the 
beauty of the hands. And the l>eauty of the hand 
depends on many things - as many, perhaps, as go to 
make up the charm of the face. The more we study 
hands, the more do we find how truly characteristic 
they are ! Graceful, caressing, tender, artistic—all 
these can they l>e, and much more. Clumsy they should 
never lx?, and if their owner takes the first step in caring 
for them, it is surprising how gracefulness of move¬ 
ment follows in natural sequence. A lx?autiful hand— 
a well-cared for hand — is a useful as well as an 
ornamental possession, for it enhances the power of 
expression. How well Frenchwomen know this ! 
And even a shy Englishwoman will add a little life 
to her conversation if she has a hand so well cared 
for that she is proud rather than otherwise to dis¬ 
play it. 

Powder Puff. 
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N OW rapidly approaches that season of supposed 
goodwill and kindliness when, whatever our 
feelings be towards mankind, we are fain to sally forth 
and purchase, with cordiality, gifts for our kinsfolk and 
friends, - sometimes, too, our enemies. But this is 
an age when to be commonplace is worse than to be 
wicked ; and, even in the choosing of our gifts, we 
must strive towards originality. The town-dweller 
is here at a disadvantage, for, within reach of the 
most soul-satisfying shops in the universe, the newest 
novelty soon begins to pall. But Bond Street, home 
of all that is best and brightest in fashion and frippery, 
can, through its twinkling windows, give a relish to 
sight-seeing, even to the most of gift-hunters. 

r 

Let us take one of these for a moment into the 
seductive establishment of the Crown Perfumery Co., 
177, New Bond Street. Here is to be found a be¬ 
wildering array of those trifles which embellish life, 
and a gift for every time and place. Nothing can be 
daintier than a fan, and we give from here a beautiful 
specimen sketched by our artist, of a hand-painted fan 
of gauze. Another, most lovable, was in white lace, 
with mother-of-pearl sticks and handle, and a white 
gauze medallion, with a fascinating Venetian boat 
scene. A gift of dignity, and yet beauty, would be a 
fan of black lace, delicately hand-painted, with handles 
of beautiful tortoise-shell; while a little Empire fan is 
ever a picturesque offering. For some, joy might be 
l>estowed by a bit of lovely Florentine work in tapestry 
or vellum, taking 
the form of a purse, 
perfume or bon-bon 
box, card-case, or 
photograph-frame — 
pretty presents, and 
reminiscent, too, of 
an old and forgotten 
world. “ Sweets to 
the sweet,” so let us 
just make mention of 
some quite new per¬ 
fumes brought out 
by this company, 
who are justly cele¬ 
brated for their per¬ 
fumery. This is 
known as the Crown 
Series, and a charm¬ 


ing present would be shown in a Florentine box, 
holding two goodly bottles of the new Crown Violet, 
or Ambrey. 

? 

Now will our steps take us across the way, and we 
will sit in rapture for half an hour turning over some 
ideal gifts to be found at Messrs. Streeter and Co.’s. 
From what we have seen here in days before, this should 
be called the shrine of the opal, and indeed, the home 
of every beauteous jewel fit to adorn fair woman. But 
it is not of these we will speak to-day, but of that 
precious substance which finds its birth in deep waters. 
Amber is the craze of the moment, and if we wish to 
be really smart in our present-giving, we must bestow 
some dainty trifle skilful fingers have fashioned from 
the ocean gem ; and beautiful indeed may these trifles 
lx?, as Messrs. Streeter will show. Here is a 
cigarette-holder tipped with gold ; here a card-case 
bearing upon it initials in diamonds ; and there a cigar- 
holder, surely the loveliest ever seen, in purest amber, 
bearing upon it a coach-and-four in diamonds and 
rubies —a princely gift. But you may see a hundred 
other exquisite knick-knacks in this lucid material set 
with gold, chased and plain, and ornamented with 
many a beautiful design in diamonds and rubies. And 
while we write, memory brings to us a dessert-knife in 
amber, gold, and enamel, which for perfect beauty is 
well worthy to adorn the table of the latest millionaire. 
But perhaps the most unique thing of all is shown in 
a golden ch&telainc , whose jingling trifles are in 
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amber, clasped with gold ; happy woman who possesses 
such a lovely housewifely emblem ! We predict that 
this craze for amber will have a long life in the best 
set, for the workmanship and delicate skill required 
to make even the simplest trifle can never be 
cheapened. 

r 

We pass a dozen glittering windows, and find 
ourselves surveying the dainty wares of Mr. Stockley, in 
New Bond Street, who will show you an array of truly 
tempting offerings. We give an illustration of perhaps 
one of the prettiest— a paper-weight and stamp-damper 



Paper-weight and stamp-damper. 


combined, the base of which is in pure agate, and 
the revolving crystal damper set upon a base of silver. 
This can be chosen in three colours of agate. Another 
very dainty trifle, which would prove a gift of real 
usefulness, was a pair of collapsible opera-glasses, 
the lenses being cleverly set in skeleton frames of 
mother-of-pearl and gold, and enclosed in a dainty 
little velvet bag, making the carrying of these some¬ 
what troublesome articles a mere nothing. Then, 
much admiration may be spent over a silver pencil- 
case, which is also, by a little ingenious manipulation, 
a reading-glass and seal. A solid-silver inkstand, 
with a grave owl perched a-top, commends itself 
also as a gift for the writing-table. There are many 
other attractive and pretty things here, all season¬ 
able in character, and immensely helpful to the 
present-hunter. Our hints to those who wish to buy 
would not be complete without a few words on the 
charm that lies in silver presents; and here we do 
not mean electro, but the fair and pure ore itself, 
worked up in some dainty form which nowadays may 
be purchased for a mere s:>ng. Old silver is lovely, 
and if the fancy lies in that direction, do not forget 
to pay a visit to Messrs. Arthur, in New Bond Street, 
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where you will not fail to pick up some fascinating 
souvenir in the shape of apostle spoons, bon-bon dish, 
powder-box, or tea-pot of good King George’s days, 
which should prove a constant delight to the happy 
owner. 

r 

14 Look here upon this picture, and on this." 

The quotation is perhaps a little common, but 
nevertheless it rose to my mind on the occasion of 
my interesting visit to the Artistic Photographic 
Co., Ltd. In this charming atelier , 72, Oxford Street, 
the process of photography is invested with a new 
and beautiful interest, especially to the members of 
the softer sex. To be brief, for the cruel limits of 
space thus demand, here it is that the small and 
faded portraits we all possess and value, either of 
ourselves in youth’s golden days, or of dead and gone 
ancestors, can be transformed for a sum inadequately 
small into truly exquisite works, artistic in the 
fullest sense of the term. In a word, the ordinary 
enlargement process of photography is carried on 
here with a varied skill and knowledge which rendeis 
each work a valuable piece of property, upon which the 
eye may ever rest with delight. Enlargements from 
any portraits, however small, are here executed in 
monochrome, opal, oil, and [water-colours. I was 
shown some specimens in the first which resemble 
in appearance particularly fine and richly toned 
engravings, while it was difficult to believe that such 
a possession could be obtained for a sum very much 
under the modest half-guinea. The opal enlarge¬ 
ments are indeed lovely, and here may we see some 
fair ancestress to the very life, restored to all her old- 
world loveliness. 

The platinograph portraiture is here treated in a 
manner that is really masterly, delicacy and fine 
finish being characteristic of every line, while a 
peculiar, lifelike aspect imbues every type of work 
executed in this atelier. I must not forget to mention 
that permanent miniatures in ivory or opal, for which 
there is at present a real craze in the smart set, are 
exquisitely carried out by the Artistic Photographic 
Co, Ltd. The firm have also a beautifully appointed 
branch at 80, King’s Road, Brighton, which is 
equipped with everything necessary for the production 
of the highest-class portraiture, and must indeed be 
considered a Studio de Luxe. 
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BY MRS. DE SAL1S. 


A S hunt breakfasts and shooting lunches are 
just now in the ascendant, a few recipes 
of cold dishes for the former and a favourite hot 
one for the latter may be acceptable to those 
who are on such hospitalities intent. 

Timbale of Hare k la Careine. 

Take a plain timbale mould, line it with aspic, 
flavoured with red-currant jelly. 

Make a forcemeat of hare, and mix in two yolks of 
eggs, the liver, and a bouquet garni. Poach the force¬ 
meat, and put it then on ice. When oool, All up the 
mould with it, and set it upon ice again till required ; 
then turn it out, and serve round it a pun'c of red- 
currant jelly, into which half a glass of port wine and 
two tablespoonsful of aspic jelly have been whipped. 

Galantine de Faison k la Gelee. 

Bone a middle-sized pheasant, cut out the fillets and 
the meat from the legs ; divide the fillets, and cut the 
other into dice ; add half a pound of veal cutlet, and 
the same of fat ham, all chop|>ed. Pound them in a 
mortar, season to taste, and pass through a tammy 
sieve ; then add the fdlets of pheasant, three truffles, 
six oysters bearded, and five ounces of parlxdled 
bacon, all cut up into dice shapes. Season the inside 
of the pheasant, fill it with the forcemeat, and roll it 
up into the shape of a spotted dog pudding. Wrap it 
up in a cloth, tie it securely, and let it boil for an 
hour and a half. 

When cooked, take it up and remove the cloth, and 
let it cool. Divide it into slices, glaze them with 
light glaze, and ornament them with truffles. Then 
cover them with a coating of nearly cold aspic jelly, 
and dish up in a circular form on a border of aspic 
jefly. 

Cotelettes de Venaison en chaud froid. 

Take some of the neck of venison, and cut it into 
very small cutlets. Braise them for an hour in the 
oven, then take them out and press them till cold 


between two plates. Now trim the cutlets neatly, 
and dip them in glaze till they look smooth and 
glossy. When dry, mash them with nearly cold aspic. 
Then take some aspic jelly, chop it up, and place it 
on an entn'e dish, and arrange the cutlets on the aspic 
en couronne; fill in the centre with a macedoine of 
mixed vegetables, into which some red-currant jelly 
sauce has l>een mixed. Croutons of aspic should be 
arranged round the dish alternately with some of the 
cherry tomatoes. 

Chartreuse k la KaYaer. 

Line a plain round mould w ith pale aspic jelly. Cut 
some truffles very thinly into slices three-quarters of 
an inch square and one-eighth of an inch thick. 
They must l>e very evenly cut. Make some savoury 
custard, in which aspic jelly has been mixed (two 
tablespoonsful to rather more than one gill of the 
custard), and put on ice. When cold cut it into 
pieces exactly the same size as the truffles. Place 
these evenly and alternately, like a chess-board, round 
the mould, fixing them with a little aspic. Place on 
ice for two or three hours. Then fill in the centre 
with /tite de foie-gms % or any kind of forcemeat, and 
put on ice again ; then turn out and serve with red 
aspic chopped fine all round it. and over the top. 
Whip some of the red aspic and lay on. Sprinkle 
over with chopped pistachio kernels. 

Toad in the Hole. 

Take four tablespoonsful of flour, and mix it to a 
smooth paste with two well-beaten eggs ; add a pinch 
of salt, and two-thirds of a pint of milk, which should 
l)e very gradually added ; then all should be well 
l>eaten, so that there are no lumps : it should be of 
the consistency of thick cream. Take a pound and 
a half of neck of mutton cut into chops, a couple of 
sheeps* kidneys cut into small pieces; lay them at 
the bottom of a well-buttered pie-dish, and pour the 
batter over them : then liake in a brisk oven for about 
an hour and a half. A couple of pork sausages cut 
up and mixed in is, by many, thought an improvement. 
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BY SARAH GRAND. 


wonder it never occurred to me. 
I wish it had. Then I should have 


T HEY were old friends, she and he, 
sitting together over the fire one 
afternoon in the depth of winter. Outside 
there was snow on the ground, and from 
where they sat they could see bare brown 
branches silhouetted against a crimson streak 
of sky, low down on the horizon ; for the sun 
had set, but the colour still lingered, like a 
happy flush brought by a kiss to a pale 
cheek, and left there burning. 

They had been silent a long time : she 
looking out from her seat by the fire, with 
large eyes dilated, seeing nothing; he watch¬ 
ing her. They were not lovers—there had 
never been any question of love between 
them; but there was that sympathy without 
criticism, that comprehension and toleration 
of each other’s faults and failings, that strong 
affection, and living interest in each other’s 
experiences, without which there is no true 
companionship, but with w r hich friendship is 
as nearly perfect as any relation between a 
man and a woman, short of the nearest, can 
be. 

“ What is it, Aldah ? ” he said at last. 

“ What is what ? ” she answered, with a 
faint smile, rousing herself. 

“This obsession. Where were you just 
then, and with whom ? ” 

“ This obsession ? ” she repeated. “ Thank 
you for the word. I am glad to have it. I 


understood.” She clasped her hands 
round her knees, and looked into the 

fire, pausing a moment before she took up 
his questions categorically, like a practised 
debater; he waiting the while, knowjng her 
habit. 

“ I was in more places than one—in a 
garden in the sunshine—then out beyond, 
sitting on the grass ; short, soft, mossy grass, 
sweet with thyme: and the world was a 
hundred miles away, or might have been, 
for all that could be seen of it through the 
gorse. It was a heavenly solitude, and the 
sun was sinking. Long shadows of the 
trees stretched out towards the east. Two 
strong poplars beyond the hawthorn-bushes, 
standing close together with arms interlaced 
like happy lovers, whispered their eternal 
tale to each other, although there was not a 
breath of air to stir a leaf. And a bird sang.” 
She shut her eyes, and smiled. u And I 
was walking beneath old trees,” she resumed, 
u down a long aisle ; and the crescent-moon, 
the colour of burnished brass, hung in an 
amber sky. The sun had set by that time.” 

Her friend had listened intently, with his 
eyes fixed on her face. He looked like one 
deeply engaged in solving a problem. 

“ How long had you known him ? ” he 
asked when she stopped again, abruptly. 

She laughed and changed colour, a trifle 
disconcerted. “ I did not say that there was 
any one with me,” she began. 
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“No,” he interrupted, “nor did you say 
that you were alone; therefore I knew that 
you were not. And further, I am sure that 
you did not obtain on a sudden this new 
and radiant view of nature under any old 
accustomed influence, neither did it come 
to you spontaneously. It is by great joy 
that our eyes are opened. It is in ourselves 
that the spark is first fired which illuminates 
all things when it flames, and shows us the 
earth in its glory. We are sanctified then 
with a baptism of fiery feeling, and our com¬ 
panion is an angel.” 

“ Ah ! ” she exclaimed, “ you have been 
there too ! ” 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “ I confess—I 
confess that I have seen a sunset, heard the 
poplars whisper, heard a bird sing, and 
wandered beneath old trees when a crescent- 
moon hung in an amber sky; and there I 
learnt the language. How long had you 
known him ? ” 

A great gravity settled on Aldah’s face ; 
the clasp of her hands tightened round her 
knees till the knuckles shone white ; her eyes, 
fixed on the fire, dilated once more, slowly. 

" You are letting yourself go again,” he 
said. “ Come, tear yourself away and tell 
me.” 

With a great effort she roused herself, 
folded her hands loosely on her lap, and sat 
up. 

“ Ah, why have you called me back ! ” she 
sighed, “ back from the sunshine to the 
snow ? ” 

“ It is time to return,” he said, “ or you 
will go too far. Now pull yourself together. 
I want you to tell me. You will never shake 
off that obsession till you do.” 

There had been a faint flush on her cheek, 
which suddenly went out, leaving it pale with 
the opaque paleness of a fading flower. 

“ There were several of us,” she began, 
“ staying together in a little paradise, a 
heavenly oasis of flowers in a lovely wilder¬ 
ness : and it was all, oh, so remote!—the kind 
of place where Nature surprises us in all her 
strength and beauty, and makes us natural. 
We were congenial friends, all happy in that 
we each had our chosen work as well as 
ample leisure—and he was coming to complete 
the party—so I understood, for I did not 


know him. The others did, however, and I 
heard them mention him, quote him, include 
him in their plans; his name was for ever 
upon their lips ; yet never enough was said 
to make me feel any special interest in him. 
I knew there was a nice man coming, but 
had not speculated as to what manner of man 
he might be, nor asked a single question 
about him. He was coming, and then our 
party would be complete; I knew that, but 
never suspected how complete—to me. 

“ I was in a curious state just then—a state 
of numbness, a dull, heavy, hopeless state, 
without pleasure and without pain. I could 
see things were good or bad, ugly or beautiful, 
but I could not feel it. I was indifferent to 
everything. These phases come to me at 
times-” 

“ I know,” her companion interjected; 
“ they come wedged in between two states of 
feeling.” 

“ Yes,” she acknowledged after a moment’s 
thought; “ they are the reaction, perhaps.” 
She reflected a little, and then proceeded. 
“ The day he came we had rowed across a 
little lake there was, not far from the house. 
We were going to pic-nic on the other side, 
and sent the boat back to wait for him, in case 
he should arrive in time to join us. We had 
camped on the side of a hill in a grove of 
pine-trees. The air was sweet with their fra¬ 
grance. Close by a clear stream flowed over 
mossy rocks, descending in mimic waterfalls 
to the lake, and keeping up a cool murmur 
as it went, that mingled soothingly with the 
rustle of leaves and grass. I sat beside the 
stream, alone in my numbness, and the others 
kindly let me be, knowing my mood. But 
by-and-by they called me : * Aldah ! Aldah ! 
come to lunch—though you don’t deserve any, 
for you have not earned it by doing a thing— 
we bestow it in charity merely.’ 

“ 4 Then I accept it,’ I answered—* but only 
on your account. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ 

“ I was dabbling in the stream as I spoke, 
and when I had done, I strolled towards the 
others, wiping my hands on my handker¬ 
chief. They had spread the cloth on the 
ground, and set out a pretty luncheon upon 
it, and lighted a fire of sticks at a little 
distance to boil the kettle. 
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“ ‘ Come i come ! come ! ’ they cried im- mere conventions of the situation. Emotion 
patiently, ‘and you shall display your one at the outset is written in hieroglyphics, 
accomplishment, and make the coffee.’ difficult to decipher, on the lines of the face ; 

“ As I approached, a strange man, who it is only when it culminates that the tongue 
was sitting on the ground, looked up at me— is loosened. As we talked we gazed at each 
looked into my eyes intently. other, searching for something we had no 

“ ‘This is Strawne,’ some one said, by way word to express, no time to define ; pleased, 
of introduction. I think we neither of us interested, baffled. I do not know what we 
bowed, but just prolonged that look another talked about, but I began to feel at a dis- 
instant. Then I sat down, and the party advantage, somehow, and became embar- 
was complete. We were two-and-two now. rassed, so that it was a relief when the rest 
I had been the odd one before. of the party joined us, and I could turn 

“ He was a short man, and clean shaven, away from him ; but although I talked to 
with a good, strong face when you came to some one else, and without looking at him, I 
know it, yet not striking in any feature, at was more conscious of his presence than of 
the first glance, except the eyes, which were the person I addressed. We were the sub- 
between blue and grey in colour, and not jects of the picture, as it were: the others 
large, but bright and magnetic ; and his voice were the details, each of which had a special 
was remarkable. There is so much in a interest for me ; but the interest was subordi- 
voice. Some people come into a crowd, nate. 

and nobody notices them until they speak, “That night, in my own room, when I 
but then, at their most trivial utterance, opened the lattice wide to have a last look at 
every one looks up with interest. His was the stars, I was smiling. The numbness had 
that kind of voice, and it not only com- vanished as by magic, and now I was in the 
pelled attention; it pleased. 

It had that sympathetic ring 
in it without which there can 
be no great charm or beauty 
in a voice. He was silent at 
first, but when at last he spoke 
I looked up at him again in¬ 
voluntarily; and then I saw 
something in his face that— 
that irritated me. Yes, it is 
very curious. The first feeling 
I experienced was one of re¬ 
sentment. But even that was 
better than numbness. 

“ The next day it rained, 
and the damp made it chilly, 
so we had a wood-fire in the 
drawing-room, and I was sit¬ 
ting over it alone before 
luncheon when he came and 
joined me. He took a seat 
on one side of the fire-place, 
and faced me as I sat right in 
front of the fire. 

“‘Are we the only fire- 
worshippers?” he said. I 
smiled. But words and smiles 

meant nothing. They were the “ ‘ Are we the only fire-worshippers ?• * 
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We all of us loitered about on 
the lawn.' 


first stage of a delicious 
stupor, sensible enough to 
know it, yet too far gone to 


ready to be referred to at any moment, as you 
see them wherever books are read and loved, 
not merely looked at. But after tea, when 
the sun was declining, we began to be more 
energetic, and some went walking, and some 
went riding, and he and I were left to- 

Let me row you across the lake,’ he 
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question the why and where¬ 
fore, or to care. 

“ Next day the sun shone, and the green 
bosom of the earth, refreshed by the rain, 
rose in response: bees buried themselves 
deep in the scented petals of the flowers; 
butterflies, rich in metallic tints, hovered 
around ; and the birds sang—the birds sang 
divinely. I never knew what liquid music 
was until the blackbird warbled down in the 
little wood at sunrise, and the lark dropped 
pearls of sound from the sky ; but it was the 
thrush that seemed to say things, only I 
could not catch the words. 

“ Through the heat of the day, we all of us 
loitered about on the lawn, lying in ham¬ 
mocks, reclining in long chairs, smoking 
cigarettes, conversing fitfully, easily, delight¬ 
fully. Books were brought out to read a 
poem, to look up a date, to find a fact, to 
finish a quotation, and were left lying about 
on the grass, the chairs, the little tables, 


said. So I got into the boat, and he took 
me to the other side, where the wooded 
hill is steep, and the stream comes babbling 
down over the moss-grown stones in mimic 
water-falls, and the air is sweet with the 
balsamic fragrance of the firs; and there we 
sat. 

“ All day long we had said little to each 
other; but our friends had grown more and 
more blurred in outline, until at last they 
were only as shadows in the picture, and we 
alone were distinct. But here, in this lovely 
lonely spot, we felt a fellowship with the 
babbling water, the bird-voices, the radiant 
atmosphere, the precious odours of earth, all 
balm and healing, and the healthy, happy 
creatures; being near to nature at that 
moment, these things counted for much, 
and are not to be forgotten. 

“ But what we talked about I cannot tell 
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you; only I know that each in turn struck the 
personal note which is called egoism in the 
uncongenial, but confidence between friends. 

44 Next day we wandered off together again, 
but in a different direction; and when we 
had seated ourselves on the grass in a shady 
nook, he looked at me a little with smiling 
intentness. 

44 4 Did you sleep last night ? ’ he asked. 

44 4 No/ I answered, and reddened at the 
confession. 

“ 4 Neither did 1 / he said, with a little 
laugh, as if he were satisfied. 

44 Then suddenly there seemed to come a 
change in our relations. The delicious stupor 
had remained upon me until now, but that 
was a transition state. Now he was rousing 
me, he was calling me back to life ; and oh ! 
the return was painful. I ceased to be at 
ease with him. It was as if I were posing all 
the time, and could not help it. I told him 
so once, and he smiled enigmatically, and 
said something about a struggle with myself, 
which put me to shame, and silenced me. 
The days were a dream, the nights a passion¬ 
ate protest at first; but that changed by 
degrees to a vague, delightful longing—an 
ache still ; but the struggle was almost over. 
I had been captured by a generous force that 
heals when it wounds, and gives to the utterly 
vanquished the greatest joy. 

44 1 cannot honestly say that no word had 
been spoken, but nothing definite had been 
said ; yet I understood him. He was skilled 
in that playful warfare of words which leads 
to an understanding, but commits you to 
nothing. When he attacked me in that 
way, however, I always defended myself, and 
when I began to think I ceased to feel; and 
then he lost ground. Once or twice—but 
he missed the moment—or had hesitated. 

“The day before his departure I never 
saw him except with other people present. 
He was to go very early next morning, and 
we separated at night with a conventional 
farewell. 

44 4 If I am in your neighbourhood, may I 
call ?’ he said. 

44 4 Certainly/ I answered. 4 1 shall be 
glad to see you.’ 

44 That was an interminable night. I 
heard every hour strike. I heard the carriage 


come and go in the early morning. And 
when I went down to breakfast his room was 
already arranged for another guest. His 
friends, who had been glad of his coming, 
declared that they should miss him; but, 
if they did, it made no difference to their 
pleasure in life. For them, the episode of 
his visit was over, and they turned to other 
interests. With me it was different. There 
was a blank. I could do nothing the whole 
day through, and longed for the old numb¬ 
ness, which had been better, at all events, 
than this sense of loss. I was disappointed. 
It was all unsatisfactory. There was some¬ 
thing wrong, something I could not under¬ 
stand. 

44 For many nights I had not been able to 
sleep, and I had got up once or twice, and 
gone out into the garden. I did so again 
the night after he left. It was exquisite out 
there under the quiet stars. The air was 
deliciously sweet; I breathed it with pleasure, 
and the freshness and beneficent stillness 
soothed me. I went to a corner of the 
garden, where we had sat together often in 
the sunshine, and looked down at the empty 
chairs, standing just as we had left them 
last—senseless things, yet how significant! 
But was that to be all ? I wondered. Then 
I strolled on. The path I was following 
passed beneath the window of my room. 
As I approached—you guess ? He had 
returned. 

44 Naturally I was startled. I was also 
displeased ; but I cannot say why. 

44 4 You seem to be an erratic person/ I 
said coolly. 

44 4 Forgive me/ he answered. 4 1 could 
not help it. I was seized with a great yearn¬ 
ing for a word. I had to come.’ He held out 

both hands to me-” She stopped 

abruptly. 

44 Then, I suppose, you threw yourself into 
his arms/' her companion said. 

44 No, I did not,” she answered slowly. 
44 1 was indignant that he should take so 
much for granted.” 

Her friend reflected for a little. 

44 There, I think you are right/’ he said 
at last. 44 The man had not spoken, and 
that was hardly complimentary, although 
there was a sort of understanding between 
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you. But still I cannot see that missing 
that moment made anything final.” 

She changed her position uneasily, and 
looked out at the snow, at the bare brown 
branches, at the red and grey of the sombre 
sky. There was an answer in her attitude. 

“ I would not even talk to him there,” 
she resumed. “ I hurried him away. But 
when he had gone, I rejoiced because he 
had come. I went to bed after that, and 
slept soundly.” 

There was another long pause, during 
which her friend remained with brows still 
bent upon the problem. 

“ ‘ You have not told me all ? ’ ” he said 
at last. 

“ I have,” she answered—“ all that occurred 
in that land of dreams where he and I alone 
were alive and nothing else mattered.” 

“ But there were intervals when the people 
about you took shape—when they signified,” 
he suggested. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ only I did not 
understand what they signified until after¬ 
wards. Once a lady came to spend a day 
and a night with us—a charming woman, an 
intimate friend of the others, but a istranger 
to me. Strawne went to meet her, and 
drove her from the station, and was with her 
a good deal all day. After tea, however, he 
came and asked me to go for a walk with 
him. I was talking to her at the moment, 
and suggested that she should come too. 

“ ‘ No, no: two are company, you know- 1 

she answered lightly, and, turning, left us. 

“ It was late when we returned that 
evening. We had lingered long, loving a 
daffodil sunset, and afterwards—that was the 
day when the crescent moon, the colour of 
burnished brass, swam in an amber sky. I 
ran upstairs the moment we got in. There 
was scarcely time to dress for dinner. She 
was standing at the top, ready, as if she 
were waiting for me. She seemed relieved 
when she saw me. 

“ ‘ You have no time at all,* she said. 
* Let me come and help you.' 

“ And I was glad that she should come, 
although our acquaintance was only a few 
hours old. We took hands familiarly, and 
ran down the corridor like school girls. 

“ ‘ How cool you are ! 9 she exclaimed. 


“ He held out both hands to me. ’ 

‘ My hands are hot, and my pulse is throb¬ 
bing. I feel as if there were something 
dreadful hanging over me. But you—you 
are not at all agitated !’ 

“ * The calm, cool certainty of evening has 
settled on my spirit: I have nothing to fear/ 
I answered, not knowing what I meant my¬ 
self. 

“ Next day she left us, but promised to 
return ; and it was for her that his room had 
been prepared. From the first we were 
friends, I think, she and I. We were con¬ 
stantly together. I admired her and loved 
her, and she clung to me. She was not 
happy. 

“ Then I went home ; and you know what 
that is! No more loitering among the 
flowers, under the trees, by water-falls ; no 
more balmy air, and radiant skies: little 
poetry in fact, but much prose. Fortunately 
for me, however, I had brought some of the 
poetry back in myself. He would come. 
He was coming He came. I wondered 
why my life had seemed prosaic ! 

“ And she came too : that was part of the 
pleasure. I was the earth, and he was my 
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“We took hands and ran down the corridor.*’ 


sun, and she my moon. When the one was 
not with me, the other was ; but they never 
met. And I never told her that he came—I 
don’t know why. We spoke of him often. 
She had known him for years. 

“ One evening she was with me—he had 
been the previous day, and I was all aglow, 
for we had come closer than ever before. 
That strange something in myself which had 
come between us from the first, imposing a 
rigorous limit, had given way for a moment 
—just enough to make me think that he was 
right, and I was wrong.” 

Her companion raised his eyebrows. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ then the merits of the 
case had been discussed between you ? ” 

“ By that time, yes,” she answered ; “ but 
in a veiled way. My cause of complaint was 
always that he would not speak out. I 
wanted to talk of the past; but he argued 
that the past does not suffer when we live in 
the present; that no one is injured. But / 
feel that we are under obligations to the past, 
and that life should not jerk along in stages ; 
it should be a consistent whole, a long stair¬ 


way up which we climb with all our friends, 
helped and helping as our need and power is. 
He said, ‘True, but there were landings 
where we should rest and refresh ourselves; * 
and then he took my hand, and I forgot 
to answer him. 

“ So now, when my lady came, I was all 
aglow; and she sang to me, and my heart 
sang too, and the joy of life filled me to 
overflowing. And I wanted to talk about 
him, and I tried to introduce his name, but 
I could not; and it was she who mentioned 
him at last. 

“ ‘ Tell me what you think of him exactly,’ 
she said. 

“‘Think?’ I answered hesitatingly. ‘Is 
there anything to think about him ? ’ 

“ ‘ He has been my one thought for years,’ 
she replied, with a happy smile. ‘ He and I 
think only of each other. I want to tell you, 
because I did you a horrid wrong. I did 
not know the kind of woman you are. And 
that day, when I saw you two go off together, 
it reminded me of our early days. For hours 
we never spoke to each other. The happy 
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consciousness of each other’s presence was 
enough while others were by ; but sooner or 
later he would come to me as he came to 
you that day. And all the time you were 
out together it was as if I heard him saying 
to you the things he had said to me, and I 
was in a fever when you returned ; but you 
were not agitated, which reassured me until 
you said, “The cool, calm certainty of evening 
has settled upon me : I have nothing to fear.” 
Then my heart sank. I thought you had 
taken my place. But I looked at you, and 
saw you were sweet, and gave him up to you. 
You had taken him from me, not knowing ; I 
could not feel any resentment. When I 
knew you better, however, it came to me 
that I must have been mistaken. He was 
never with you, nor was he in any way 
changed to me. It is not with us now as it 
used to be at first, alas ! We see less of 
each other; but it is circumstances that 
separate us; and always, when we meet, he 
is the same.’ She insisted on this until I 
thought that she still had her doubts, and was 
trying to stifle them. A man may be all 
things to all men, but not to two women at a 
time satisfactorily. 

“The roses on my right, that smelt so 
sweet an hour before, suddenly sickened me. 
I sent them away. I shut the piano, I drew 
down the blinds that the moonlight might 
not stream in, and lit the garish gas; and 


in the act I tore the page of poetry out of 
my life.” 

Her friend reflected for a little, and then 
he said thoughtfully, “ When two women 
are at war for a man, and both are noble, 
whichever wins loses; neither can be happy 
if the other suffers.” 

“ But this was not a case of war and 
winning,” she answered. “ / did not know, 
and now she does not know.” 

“ Sometimes we are aware of things that 
we do not know of,” he said. “ What was 
the invisible barrier between you two ? How 
did she arrive at the truth the moment she 
saw you together ? ” 

“ I wonder ! ” she sighed. “ Perhaps you 
are right; for now, although she knows no¬ 
thing, and believes in him, she is always 
uneasy. I gather that from odd phrases. 
She feels the barrier that I felt, the deceit in 
him, but does not understand. That evening 
she told me her story. My own was a 
sickening repetition of it. It was the same 
at the outset, the same in its progress and 
development.” 

“ But the end of it ? ” her companion 
asked when she paused. 

“ Oh, the end was different,” she answered 
slowly. “ I would not see him again.” 

“ Humph ! ” he ejaculated meditatively. 
“ And was that the end ? ” 

She was silent. 
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B EAUTY has always been held a desir¬ 
able gift since the days of the Garden 
of Eden, or those mythological times when 
Paris decided in favour of Venus’s offer, and 
Helen caused the ten years’ Trojan War. 
All down history, in fact, more women are 
remembered for the mere accident of form 
and feature than because of true or valiant 
deeds. As the beauty of Cleopatra is better 
remembered than the wickedness of Messa- 
lina, so the everlasting youth of Ninon de 
l’Enclos was more praised by poets than 
any wisdom or revered old age; the beauty 
of Marie Stuart surpassed in point of fame 
the virtues of our good Queen Bess; and 
Marie Antoinette will ever be renowned as 
much for her charm and extravagant grace 
as her misfortunes. But it was, after all, 
the portrait-painters who first made beauty 
a fashion. The beautiful Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire belongs almost by right of discovery to 
Gainsborough ; it is because of Romney 
that Lady Hamilton is alive and lovely 
still; and Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others, all conferred immor¬ 
tality upon their sitters. 

In the time of Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
beauty first seemed (no doubt it only seemed) 
comparatively speaking to become the 


common lot; and painting being patronised 
at Court, it entered some one’s head to make 
a collection of celebrated pictures and print 
them together in one book. Thus a series 
of volumes was launched, under the title of 
“ The Book of Beauty,” and was edited at 
different times by Lady Blessington, by Mrs. 
Norton, and by Mr. Reynolds. In the be¬ 
ginning—publicity not having yet become so 
general a misdemeanour as at present—the 
pictures produced were very seldom portraits. 
Now and then a presentment of the Queen 
or her children, or some great lady, formed a 
frontispiece, and “ types of beauty ” were 
sprinkled here and there amongst pages 
chiefly devoted to literature and fancy pictures. 
By-and-by, however, as the public appetite 
grew upon what it had been fed, more 
portraits of women—all celebrated, but not 
all beautiful—began to appear, until at last 
nearly all the female celebrities of that time 
had been seen in “The Book of Beauty,” 
“The Keepsake,” or other drawing-room 
albums. This was, however, figuratively 
speaking, a premature flash in the pan; and 
gradually these books were allowed to drop 
out of favour. 

With the advent of the “ professional 
beauty,” some twenty years ago, the photo- 
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The Duchess of Montrose. 

graphers came to the front, and since then 
the shop-windows have been full of likenesses 
of ladies whose position naturally entails 
publicity upon them — or of others who 
have no such graceful excuse. This craze 
led to a natural reaction, and now it is the 
exception rather than the rule to see any one 
“ really nice,” as the phrase goes, thus 
displayed for every one to see. 

Never in the social history of England 
has portrait-painting been so popular as 
now. There are some artists who can 
command fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds for a portrait, and several more 
who charge from five hundred to a thousand 
pounds. Many of the prettiest women, in¬ 
cluding the late Duchess of Leinster, the 
Duchess of Portland, Lady Helen Vincent, 
and others, have been painted several times ; 
while others, on the contrary (for instance, 
the lovely Lady Warwick), have never been 
painted at all, and Georgina, Lady Dudley 
was painted for the first time a year ago. 

Under these circumstances it was inevit¬ 
able that the old fashion of “ The Book of 


Beauty ” should be eventually revived. 
The idea was first started in Mr. Ellis 
Roberts’ studio two years ago, and 
happened so naturally that the only 
wonder is that it did not happen 
before. About half a dozen women 
in modern costume, and wrapped up 
in furs, wandered through the rooms to 
discuss the pictured women on the wall. 
There was the Duchess of Portland, 
tall and stately, in ivory white satin, 
with a girdle of gold, and a mantle of 
green velvet edged with sable falling 
from her shoulders. There was Lady 
Yarborough, somewhat similarly clad 
in tinted white satin and loose coat of 
ruby red velvet; while her sister, Lady 
Powis, was dressed in diaphanous white, 
with floating primrose sash. Lady 
Londonderry in rich, colourless white, 
falling in splendid folds to her feet, 
with soft, hanging lace sleeves, seemed 
to tread the air rather than the ground, 
so light was the balance of her figure, 
so divinely proud the poise of her 
beautiful head. Very sweet, but sug¬ 
gestive of sadness, was the portrait 
of Lady de Vesci—the portrait which the 
Queen admired most, when she saw photo¬ 
graphs, of all Mr. Robeits’ works; and 
a mere sketch of Lady Abercromby, who 
was afterwards to suffer so severe a shock 
by the death of her husband, was even then 
becoming life-like and lovely, with rose-leaf 
complexion and pale golden hair. 

There were other pictures in the room, no 
doubt ; but these are what I l)est remember, 
and they were quite sufficient to justify an 
admiring exclamation : 44 It is really a dream 
of fair women ! ” The next moment the 
clever wife of an eminent Q.C. remarked, “ I 
wonder no one has ever thought of reviving 
the old Books of Beauty,” and then, per¬ 
haps because I was the only un-idle person 
present, she turned and said to me, “ Won’t 
you ? ” 

The notion was fascinating from the first; 
and with no thought of the trouble it involved 
—it seemed to me then that it meant merely 
collecting a certain number of portraits of 
beautiful women and giving them to be 
printed together in a book—the very next 
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morning I began my labours. That it 
was even suggested that the book should 
be ready for that Christmas (Christmas 
’94 !) shows how little any one of us 
knew about the mysteries of publication: 
it is only by experience one learns that 
(even ^illustrated) books, if meant to 
come out in the season, are prepared 
the autumn before, and that Christmas 
books are written in midsummer. 

The primary real difficulty to be en¬ 
countered was the fact that nowadays 
so few women have the courage of 
their own opinions. Not only are they 
unable to lead Society, but they are 
even unwilling to be a law unto them¬ 
selves — to do anything, indeed, but 
follow blindly. There was a general 
idea among the elect that they would 
like to do “ what the others did,” — 
which was an unprogressive sort of 
argument, as it needed some one to 
start! After a very little of this shilly¬ 
shallying, it became clear that the only 
way to begin this (or, indeed, any ven¬ 
ture), was by beginning at the top. 

It has always been part of my creed 
that there are only four ladies, at most five, 
who have sufficient force of character to 
do what they choose and to persuade 
others to do likewise; and to one of these 
leaders of Society, Lady Londonderry, the 
book owes its beginning, and, therefore, its 
end. Once her name and the names of 
Georgina, Lady Dudley, the Duchess' of 
Portland, Lady Granby, Lady Helen Vincent, 
the late Duchess of Leinster, and Lady 
Cynthia Graham, were on the list, it was 
no longer a difficulty as to who would be 
included : it then became a question who 
must be left out. When the Princess of 
Wales also kindly consented to allow her last 
portrait, by Hughes, to appear, the success 
of the book was to some extent assured. . 

It was very necessary, first of all, that the 
beauties of the season ’96 should be repre¬ 
sented. These happened to be Lady Helen 
Vincent, and Princess Henry of Pless, as well 
as Lady Mar and Kellie, who appeared in 
Society for the first time as a young married 
woman, and immediately became the fashion 
in two different sections of Society,—the one 
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The Countess of Verulam. 

which is ruled over by the really great ladies 
with marriageable daughters, and that which 
is frequented by the smart young married 
women. Lady Mar and Kellie appeared at 
all the great houses, and was especially 
admired at Holland House, Devonshire 
use, and at Lady Derby’s. I saw her one 
night wearing white with silver embroideries 
and her new diamonds (including a spray 
of diamond violets, in honour of her 
Christian name), and thought she looked 
brilliantly pretty. 

Lady Helen Vincent had two portraits, 
and being, so many people think, the 
prettiest woman there is in this year of 
grace, it was decided at the last moment 
that not only the celebrated picture by 
Carolus Duran, but also a pastel by Ellis 
Roberts, should appear facing each other in 
the boc k. 

The prettiest debutante who has come out 
for several years is Miss Enid Wilson, the 
daughter of the owner of W r arter Priory 
and of Mrs. Charles Wilson (who was born 
a W'ellesley); and of her I was fortunate 
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enough to secure a Greuze-like sketch by 
Percy Anderson, which, although not alto¬ 
gether a true likeness, does full justice to her 
lovely colouring of golden-bronze hair, blue 
eyes, and pink-and-white complexion. 

But this dream of fair women led from one 
beauty to another. A picture of Princess 
Pless reminded one that her mother, Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, was the great beauty of her 
day and that there was no lasting record of 
the fact, since no Book of Beauty had ap¬ 
peared for at least five-and-thirty years. 
Then Lady Helen Vincent is one of four 
sisters (Lady Feversham’s daughters), all of 
whom are very lovely, and more especially 
noted for their graceful carriage in an age 
when so few women walk well. It is said 
that Lady Feversham herself taught her 
daughters the almost lost art of deportment, 
and that they were trained in their youth to 
walk up and down their schoolroom with 
their school-books balanced on their heads. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that all 
the sisters are noticed at once whenever they 
enter a room ; and even the one who is un¬ 
married, Lady Ulrica Duncombe, carries 
herself like a young queen. In spite of 
her sad death two years ago, it was impos¬ 
sible to overlook the claim of the Duchess 


of Leinster to be remembered as a cele¬ 
brated beauty of her time : the picture of 
Mrs. Ernest Beckett with her children speaks 
eloquently of the truth that there are other 
“ dear dead women ” so lovely as to be re¬ 
membered through all time; and a portrait 
of the late Lady Houghton was placed with 
those of her two handsome sisters, the 
Duchess of Montrose and Lady Verulam— 
who was then Lady Grimston. 

The beauty of Lady Londonderry, and of 
Georgina, Lady Dudley, must in any case have 
lived for ever, but they were the first to be 
invited to appear in the book ; and having 
secured the lovely portrait of Lady Ormonde, 
by Sir John Millais, nothing seemed so 
suitable to place near it as a sketch of Lady 
Beatrice Butler, by Percy Anderson, which 
was just completed. Richmond’s celebrated 
portrait of Lady Hood was another of the 
first most important acquisitions. 

Of American beauties there are very many. 
No prettier portrait has ever been painted 
than that of Lady Naylor-Leyland, in a little 
white muslin frock with Annunciation lilies in 
her hand; and Mrs. Arthur Paget has beauty 
to recommend her as well as smartness and 
wit. Although the Duchess of Marlborough 
may owe something of her prestige as a beauty 
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BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


A S hunt breakfasts and shooting lunches arc 
just now in the ascendant, a few recipes 
of cold dishes for the former and a favourite hot 
one for the latter may be acceptable to those 
who are on such hospitalities intent. 

Timbale of Hare k la Careine. 

Take a plain timbale mould, line it with aspic, 
flavoured with red-currant jelly. 

Make a forcemeat of hare, and mix in two yolks of 
eggs, the liver, and a bouquet garni. Poach the force¬ 
meat, and put it then on ice. When cool, fill up the 
mould with it, and set it upon ice again till required ; 
then turn it out, and serve round it a purJe of red- 
currant jelly, into which half a glass of port wine and 
two tablespoonsful of aspic jelly have been whipped. 

Galantine de Faison k la Gelee. 

Bone a middle-sized pheasant, cut out the fillets and 
the meat from the legs ; divide the fillets, and cut the 
other into dice ; add half a pound of veal cutlet, and 
the same of fat ham, all chopped. Pound them in a 
mortar, season to taste, and pass through a tammy 
sieve ; then add the fillets of pheasant, three truffles, 
six oysters bearded, and five ounces of parlxnled 
bacon, all cut up into dice shapes. Season the inside 
of the pheasant, fill it with the forcemeat, and roll it 
up into the shape of a spotted dog pudding. Wrap it 
up in a cloth, tie it securely, and let it boil for an 
hour and a half. 

When cooked, lake it up and remove the cloth, and 
let it cool. Divide it into slices, glaze them with 
light glaze, and ornament them with truffles. Then 
cover them with a coating of nearly cold aspic jelly, 
and dish up in a circular form on a border of aspic 
jelly. 

Cotelettes de Venaison en chaud froid. 

Take some of the neck of venison, and cut it into 
very small cutlets. Braise them for an hour in the 
oven, then lake them out and press them till cold 


between two plates. Now trim the cutlets neatly, 
and dip them in glaze till they look smooth and 
glossy. When dry, mash them w'ith nearly cold aspic. 
Then take some aspic jelly, chop it up, and place it 
on an entree dish, and arrange the cutlets on the aspic 
en couronnc; fill in the centre with a macedoine of 
mixed vegetables, into which some red-currant jelly 
sauce has l>een mixed. Croutons of aspic should be 
arranged round the dish alternately with some of the 
cherry tomatoes. 

Chartreuse k la KaVaer. 

Line a plain round mould with pale aspic jelly. Cut 
some truffles very thinly into slices three-quarters of 
an inch square and one-eighth of an inch thick. 
They must lx* very evenly cut. Make some savoury 
custard, in which aspic jelly has been mixed (two- 
tablespoonsful to rather more than one gill of the 
custard), and put on ice. When cold cut it into 
pieces exactly the same size as the truffles. Place 
these evenly and alternately, like a chess-board, round 
the mould, fixing them with a little aspic. Place on 
ice for two or three hours. Then fill in the centre 
with p&te de foie-gras y or any kind of forcemeat, and 
put on ice again ; then turn out and serve with red 
aspic chopjxd fine all round it, and over the top. 
Whip some of the red aspic and lay on. Sprinkle 
over with chopped pistachio kernels. 

Toad in the Hole. 

Take four tablespoonsful of flour, and mix it to a 
smooth paste with two well-beaten eggs ; add a pinch, 
of salt, and two-thirds of a pint of milk, which should 
Ik; very gradually added ; then all should be well 
lxaten, so that there are no lumps : it should be of 
the consistency of thick cream. Take a pound and 
a half of neck of mutton cut into chops, a couple of 
sheeps* kidneys cut into small pieces; lay them at 
the bottom of a well-buttered pie-dish, and pour the 
batter over them : then bake in a brisk oven for about 
an hour and a half. A couple of pork sausages cut 
up and mixed in is, by many, thought an improvement. 
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BY SARAH GRAND. 


T HEY were old friends, she and he, 
sitting together over the fire one 
afternoon in the depth of winter. Outside 
there was snow on the ground, and from 
where they sat they could see bare brown 
branches silhouetted against a crimson streak 
of sky, low down on the horizon ; for the sun 
had set, but the colour still lingered, like a 
happy flush brought by a kiss to a pale 
cheek, and left there burning. 

They had been silent a long time : she 
looking out from her seat by the fire, with 
large eyes dilated, seeing nothing; he watch¬ 
ing her. They were not lovers—there had 
never been any question of love between 
them; but there was that sympathy without 
criticism, that comprehension and toleration 
of each other’s faults and failings, that strong 
affection, and living interest in each other’s 
experiences, without which there is no true 
companionship, but with which friendship is 
as nearly perfect as any relation between a 
man and a woman, short of the nearest, can 
be. 

“ What is it, Aldah ? ” he said at last. 

“ What is what ? ” she answered, with a 
faint smile, rousing herself. 

“This obsession. Where were you just 
then, and with whom ? ” 

“ This obsession ? ” she repeated. “ Thank 
you for the word. I am glad to have it. I 


wonder it never occurred to me. 

I wish it had. Then I should have 
understood.” She clasped her hands 
round her knees, and looked into the 

fire, pausing a moment before she took up 
his questions categorically, like a practised 
debater; he waiting the while, knowing her 
habit. 

“ I was in more places than one—in a 
garden in the sunshine—then out beyond, 
sitting on the grass ; short, soft, mossy grass, 
sweet with thyme : and the world was a 
hundred miles away, or might have been, 
for all that could be seen of it through the 
gorse. It was a heavenly solitude, and the 
sun was sinking. Long shadows of the 
trees stretched out towards the east. Tw’o 
strong poplars beyond the hawthorn-bushes, 
standing close together with arms interlaced 
like happy lovers, whispered their eternal 
tale to each other, although there was not a 
breath of air to stir a leaf. And a bird sang.” 
She shut her eyes, and smiled. “ And I 
was walking beneath old trees,” she resumed, 
u down a long aisle ; and the crescent-moon, 
the colour of burnished brass, hung in an 
amber sky. The sun had set by that time.” 

Her friend had listened intently, with his 
eyes fixed on her face. He looked like one 
deeply engaged in solving a problem. 

“ How long had you known him ? ” he 
asked when she stopped again, abruptly. 

She laughed and changed colour, a trifle 
disconcerted. “ I did not say that there was 
any one with me,” she began. 
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“No,” he interrupted, “nor did you say 
that you were alone; therefore I knew that 
you were not. And further, I am sure that 
you did not obtain on a sudden this new 
and radiant view of nature under any old 
accustomed influence, neither did it come 
to you spontaneously. It is by great joy 
that our eyes are opened. It is in ourselves 
that the spark is first fired which illuminates 
all things when it flames, and shows us the 
earth in its glory. We are sanctified then 
with a baptism of fiery feeling, and our com¬ 
panion is an angel.” 

“Ah ! ” she exclaimed, “ you have been 
there too ! ” 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “ I confess—I 
confess that I have seen a sunset, heard the 
poplars whisper, heard a bird sing, and 
wandered beneath old trees when a crescent- 
moon hung in an amber sky; and there I 
learnt the language. How long had you 
known him ? ” 

A great gravity settled on Aldah’s face; 
the clasp of her hands tightened round her 
knees till the knuckles shone white ; her eyes, 
fixed on the fire, dilated once more, slowly. 

“ You are letting yourself go again,” he 
said. “ Come, tear yourself away and tell 
me.” 

With a great effort she roused herself, 
folded her hands loosely on her lap, and sat 
up. 

“ Ah, why have you called me back ! ” she 
sighed, “ back from the sunshine to the 
snow ? ” 

“ It is time to return,” he said, “ or you 
will go too far. Now pull yourself together. 
I want you to tell me. You will never shake 
off that obsession till you do.” 

There had been a faint flush on her cheek, 
which suddenly went out, leaving it pale with 
the opaque paleness of a fading flower. 

“ There were several of us,” she began, 
“ staying together in a little paradise, a 
heavenly oasis of flowers in a lovely wilder¬ 
ness : and it was all, oh, so remote!—the kind 
of place where Nature surprises us in all her 
strength and beauty, and makes us natural. 
We were congenial friends, all happy in that 
we each had our chosen work as well as 
ample leisure—and he was coming to complete 
the party—so I understood, for I did not 


know him. The others did, however, and I 
heard them mention him, quote him, include 
him in their plans; his name was for ever 
upon their lips; yet never enough was said 
to make me feel any special interest in him. 
I knew there was a nice man coming, but 
had not speculated as to what manner of man 
he might be, nor asked a single question 
about him. He was coming, and then our 
party would be complete; I knew that, but 
never suspected how complete—to me. 

“ I was in a curious state just then—a state 
of numbness, a dull, heavy, hopeless state, 
without pleasure and without pain. I could 
see things were good or bad, ugly or beautiful, 
but I could not feel it. I was indifferent to 
everything. These phases come to me at 
times-” 

“ I know,” her companion interjected; 
“ they come wedged in between two states of 
feeling.” 

“ Yes,” she acknowledged after a moment’s 
thought; “ they are the reaction, perhaps. 7 ’ 
She reflected a little, and then proceeded. 
“ The day he came we had rowed across a 
little lake there was, not far from the house. 
We were going to pic-nic on the other side, 
and sent the boat back to wait for him, in case 
he should arrive in time to join us. We had 
camped on the side of a hill in a grove of 
pine-trees. The air was sweet with their fra¬ 
grance. Close by a clear stream flowed over 
mossy rocks, descending in mimic waterfalls 
to the lake, and keeping up a cool murmur 
as it went, that mingled soothingly with the 
rustle of leaves and grass. I sat beside the 
stream, alone in my numbness, and the others 
kindly let me be, knowing my mood. But 
by-and-by they called me : ‘ Aldah ! Aldah ! 
come to lunch—though you don’t deserve any, 
for you have not earned it by doing a thing— 
we bestow it in charity merely.’ 

“‘Then I accept it,’ I answered—‘ but only 
on your account. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ 

“ I was dabbling in the stream as I spoke, 
and when I had done, I strolled towards the 
others, wiping my hands on my handker¬ 
chief. They had spread the cloth on the 
ground, and set out a pretty luncheon upon 
it, and lighted a fire of sticks at a little 
distance to boil the kettle. 
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“ ‘ Come i come ! come ! ’ they cried im- mere conventions of the situation. Emotion 

patiently, ‘and you shall display your one at the outset is written in hieroglyphics, 

accomplishment, and make the coffee.’ difficult to decipher, on the lines of the face ; 

“ As I approached, a strange man, who it is only when it culminates that the tongue 

was sitting on the ground, looked up at me— is loosened. As we talked we gazed at each 

looked into my eyes intently. other, searching for something we had no 

“ ‘ This is Strawne,’ some one said, by way word to express, no time to define ; pleased, 

of introduction. I think we neither of us interested, baffled. I do not know what we 

bowed, but just prolonged that look another talked about, but I began to feel at a dis- 

instant. Then I sat down, and the party advantage, somehow, and became embar- 

was complete. We were two-and-two now. rassed, so that it was a relief when the rest 

I had been the odd one before. of the party joined us, and I could turn 

“ He was a short man, and clean shaven, away from him; but although I talked to 

with a good, strong face when you came to some one else, and without looking at him, I 

know it, yet not striking in any feature, at was more conscious of his presence than of 

the first glance, except the eyes, which were the person I addressed. We were the sub- 

between blue and grey in colour, and not jects of the picture, as it were: the others 

large, but bright and magnetic ; and his voice were the details, each of which had a special 

was remarkable. There is so much in a interest for me ; but the interest was subordi- 

voice. Some people come into a crowd, nate. 

and nobody notices them until they speak, “That night, in my own room, when I 
but then, at their most trivial utterance, opened the lattice wide to have a last look at 

every one looks up with interest. His was the stars, I was smiling. The numbness had 

that kind of voice, and it not only com- vanished as by magic, and now I was in the 

pelled attention; it pleased. 

It had that sympathetic ring 
in it without which there can 
be no great charm or beauty 
in a voice. He was silent at 
first, but when at last he spoke 
I looked up at him again in¬ 
voluntarily; and then I saw 
something in his face that— 
that irritated me. Yes, it is 
very curious. The first feeling 
I experienced was one of re¬ 
sentment. But even that was 
better than numbness. 

“ The next day it rained, 
and the damp made it chilly, 
so we had a wood-fire in the 
drawing-room, and I was sit¬ 
ting over it alone before 
luncheon when he came and 
joined me. He took a seat 
on one side of the fire-place, 
and faced me as I sat right in 
front of the fire. 

“ ‘ Are we the only fire- 
worshippers ? ” he said. I 
smiled. But words and smiles 

meant nothing. They were the “‘Are we the only fire-worshippers?' * 
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We all of us loitered about on 
the lawn.' 


first stage of a delicious 
stupor, sensible enough to 
know it, yet too far gone to 


get her. 


ready to be referred to at any moment, as you 
see them wherever books are read and loved, 
not merely looked at. But after tea, when 
the sun was declining, we began to be more 
energetic, and some went walking, and some 
went riding, and he and I were left to- 


Let me row you across the lake/ he 
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question the why and where- 
fore, or to care. 

“ Next day the sun shone, and the green said. So I got into the boat, and he took 
bosom of the earth, refreshed by the rain, me to the other side, where the wooded 
rose in response : bees buried themselves hill is steep, and the stream comes babbling 
deep in the scented petals of the flowers; down over the moss-grown stones in mimic 
butterflies, rich in metallic tints, hovered water-falls, and the air is sweet with the 
around; and the birds sang—the birds sang balsamic fragrance of the firs ; and there we 
divinely. I never knew what liquid music sat. 

was until the blackbird warbled down in the “ All day long we had said little to each 
little wood at sunrise, and the lark dropped other; but our friends had grown more and 
pearls of sound from the sky ; but it was the more blurred in outline, until at last they 
thrush that seemed to say things, only I were only as shadows in the picture, and we 
could not catch the words. alone were distinct. But here, in this lovely 

“ Through the heat of the day, we all of us lonely spot, we felt a fellowship with the 
loitered about on the lawn, lying in ham- babbling water, the bird-voices, the radiant 
mocks, reclining in long chairs, smoking atmosphere, the precious odours of earth, all 
cigarettes, conversing fitfully, easily, delight- balm and healing, and the healthy, happy 
fully. Books were brought out to read a creatures; being near to nature at that 
poem, to look up a date, to find a fact, to moment, these things counted for much, 
finish a quotation, and were left lying about and are not to be forgotten, 
on the grass, the chairs, the little tables, “ But what we talked about I cannot tell 


She was Silent. 
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you; only I know that each in turn struck the 
personal note which is called egoism in the 
uncongenial, but confidence between friends. 

“ Next day we wandered off together again, 
but in a different direction; and when we 
had seated ourselves on the grass in a shady 
nook, he looked at me a little with smiling 
intentness. 

“ * Did you sleep last night ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘No/ I answered, and reddened at the 
confession. 

“ ‘ Neither did 1 / he said, with a little 
laugh, as if he were satisfied. 

“ Then suddenly there seemed to come a 
change in our relations. The delicious stupor 
had remained upon me until now, but that 
was a transition state. Now he was rousing 
me, he was calling me back to life ; and oh ! 
the return was painful. I ceased to be at 
ease with him. It was as if I were posing all 
the time, and could not help it. I told him 
so once, and he smiled enigmatically, and 
said something about a struggle with myself, 
which put me to shame, and silenced me. 
The days were a dream, the nights a passion¬ 
ate protest at first; but that changed by 
degrees to a vague, delightful longing—an 
ache still ; but the struggle was almost over. 
I had been captured by a generous force that 
heals when it wounds, and gives to the utterly 
vanquished the greatest joy. 

“ I cannot honestly say that no word had 
been spoken, but nothing definite had been 
said ; yet I understood him. He was skilled 
in that playful warfare of words which leads 
to an understanding, but commits you to 
nothing. When he attacked me in that 
way, however, I always defended myself, and 
when I began to think I ceased to feel; and 
then he lost ground. Once or twice—but 
he missed the moment—or had hesitated. 

“The day before his departure I never 
saw him except with other people present. 
He was to go very early next morning, and 
we separated at night with a conventional 
farewell. 

“ 4 If I am in your neighbourhood, may I 
call ?’ he said. 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ I answered. * I shall be 
glad to see you.’ 

“That was an interminable night. I 
heard every hour strike. I heard the carriage 


come and go in the early morning. And 
when I went down to breakfast his room was 
already arranged for another guest. His 
friends, who had been glad of his coming, 
declared that they should miss him; but, 
if they did, it made no difference to their 
pleasure in life. For them, the episode of 
his visit was over, and they turned to other 
interests. With me it was different. There 
was a blank. I could do nothing the whole 
day through, and longed for the old numb¬ 
ness, which had been better, at all events, 
than this sense of loss, I was disappointed. 
It was all unsatisfactory. There was some¬ 
thing wrong, something I could not under¬ 
stand. 

“ For many nights I had not been able to 
sleep, and I had got up once or twice, and 
gone out into the garden. I did so again 
the night after he left. It was exquisite out 
there under the quiet stars. The air was 
deliciously sweet; I breathed it with pleasure, 
and the freshness and beneficent stillness 
soothed me. I went to a corner of the 
garden, where we had sat together often in 
the sunshine, and looked down at the empty 
chairs, standing just as we had left them 
last—senseless things, yet how significant! 
But was that to be all ? I wondered. Then 
I strolled on. The path I was following 
passed beneath the window of my room. 
As I approached—you guess ? He had 
returned. 

“ Naturally I was startled. I was also 
displeased ; but I cannot say why. 

“‘You seem to be an erratic person,’I 
said coolly. 

“ ‘ Forgive me,’ he answered. ‘ I could 
not help it. I was seized with a great yearn¬ 
ing for a word. I had to come.’ He held out 

both hands to me-” She stopped 

abruptly. 

“ Then, I suppose, you threw yourself into 
his arms,” her companion said. 

“ No, I did not,” she arswered slowly. 
“ I was indignant that he should take so 
much for granted.” 

Her friend reflected for a little. 

“ There, I think you are right,” he said 
at last. “ The man had not spoken, and 
that was hardly complimentary, although 
there was a sort of understanding between 
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you. But still I cannot see that missing 
that moment made anything final.” 

She changed her position uneasily, and 
looked out at the snow, at the bare brown 
branches, at the red and grey of the sombre 
sky. There was an answer in her attitude. 

“ I would not even talk to him there,” 
she resumed. “ I hurried him away. But 
when he had gone, I rejoiced because he 
had come. I went to bed after that, and 
slept soundly.” 

There was another long pause, during 
which her friend remained with brows still 
bent upon the problem. 

“ * You have not told me all ? ’ ” he said 
at last. 

“ I have,” she answered—“ all that occurred 
in that land of dreams where he and I alone 
were alive and nothing else mattered.” 

“ But there were intervals when the people 
about you took shape—when they signified,” 
he suggested. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ only I did not 
understand what they signified until after¬ 
wards. Once a lady came to spend a day 
and a night with us—a charming woman, an 
intimate friend of the others, but a istranger 
to me. Strawne went to meet her, and 
drove her from the station, and was with her 
a good deal all day. After tea, however, he 
came and asked me to go for a walk with 
him. I was talking to her at the moment, 
and suggested that she should come too. 

“ * No, no: two are company, you know-* 

she answered lightly, and, turning, left us. 

“ It was late when we returned that 
evening. We had lingered long, loving a 
daffodil sunset, and afterwards—that was the 
day when the crescent moon, the colour of 
burnished brass, swam in an amber sky. I 
ran upstairs the moment we got in. There 
was scarcely time to dress for dinner. She 
was standing at the top, ready, as if she 
were waiting for me. She seemed relieved 
when she saw me. 

“ * You have no time at all,* she said. 
* Let me come and help you.* 

“ And I was glad that she should come, 
although our acquaintance was only a few 
hours old. We took hands familiarly, and 
ran down the corridor like school girls. 

“ ‘ How cool you are ! ’ she exclaimed. 



“ He held out both hands to me ’ 


‘ My hands are hot, and my pulse is throb¬ 
bing. I feel as if there were something 
dreadful hanging over me. But you—you 
are not at all agitated ! ’ 

“ * The calm, cool certainty of evening has 
settled on my spirit: I have nothing to fear/ 
I answered, not knowing what I meant my¬ 
self. 

“ Next day she left us, but promised to 
return ; and it was for her that his room had 
been prepared. From the first we were 
friends, I think, she and I. We were con¬ 
stantly together. I admired her and loved 
her, and she clung to me. She was not 
happy. 

“ Then I went home ; and you know what 
that is! No more loitering among the 
flowers, under the trees, by water-falls ; no 
more balmy air, and radiant skies: little 
poetry in fact, but much prose. Fortunately 
for me, however, I had brought some of the 
poetry back in myself. He would come. 
He was coming. He came. I wondered 
why my life had seemed prosaic ! 

“ And she came too : that was part of the 
pleasure. I was the earth, and he was my 
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sun, and she my moon. When the one was 
not with me, the other was ; but they never 
met. And I never told her that he came—I 
don’t know why. We spoke of him often. 
She had known him for years. 

“ One evening she was with me—he had 
been the previous day, and I was all aglow, 
for we had come closer than ever before. 
That strange something in myself which had 
come between us from the first, imposing a 
rigorous limit, had given way for a moment 
—just enough to make me think that he was 
right, and I was wrong.” 

Her companion raised his eyebrows. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ then the merits of the 
case had been discussed between you ? ” 

“ By that time, yes,” she answered ; “ but 
in a veiled way. My cause of complaint was 
always that he would not speak out. I 
wanted to talk of the past; but he argued 
that the past does not suffer when we live in 
the present; that no one is injured. But / 
feel that we are under obligations to the past, 
and that life should not jerk along in stages ; 
it should be a consistent whole, a long stair¬ 


way up which we climb with all our friends, 
helped and helping as our need and power is. 
He said, * True, but there were landings 
where we should rest and refresh ourselves; * 
and then he took my hand, and I forgot 
to answer him. 

“ So now, when my lady came, I was all 
aglow ; and she sang to me, and my heart 
sang too, and the joy of life filled me to 
overflowing. And I wanted to talk about 
him, and I tried to introduce his name, but 
I could not; and it was she who mentioned 
him at last. 

“ * Tell me what you think of him exactly,’ 
she said. 

“ ‘ Think?’ I answered hesitatingly. ‘Is 
there anything to think about him ? ’ 

“ ‘ He has been my one thought for years,’ 
she replied, with a happy smile. ‘ He and I 
think only of each other. I want to tell you, 
because I did you a horrid wrong. I did 
not know the kind of woman you are. And 
that day, when I saw you two go off together, 
it reminded me of our early days. For hours 
we never spoke to each other. The happy 
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consciousness of each other’s presence was 
enough while others were by ; but sooner or 
later he would come to me as he came to 
you that day. And all the time you were 
out together it was as if I heard him saying 
to you the things he had said to me, and I 
was in a fever when you returned ; but you 
were not agitated, which reassured me until 
you said, “The cool, calm certainty of evening 
has settled upon me : I have nothing to fear.” 
Then my heart sank. I thought you had 
taken my place. But I looked at you, and 
saw you were sweet, and gave him up to you. 
You had taken him from me, not knowing ; I 
could not feel any resentment. When I 
knew you better, however, it came to me 
that I must have been mistaken. He was 
never with you, nor was he in any way 
changed to me. It is not with us now as it 
used to be at first, alas ! We see less of 
each other; but it is circumstances that 
separate us; and always, when we meet, he 
is the same.’ She insisted on this until I 
thought that she still had her doubts, and was 
trying to stifle them. A man may be all 
things to all men, but not to two women at a 
time satisfactorily. 

“The roses on my right, that smelt so 
sweet an hour before, suddenly sickened me. 
I sent them away. I shut the piano, I drew 
down the blinds that the moonlight might 
not stream in, and lit the garish gas; and 


in the act I tore the page of poetry out of 
my life.” 

Her friend reflected for a little, and then 
he said thoughtfully, “ When two women 
are at war for a man, and both are noble, 
whichever wins loses; neither can be happy 
if the other suffers.” 

“ But this was not a case of war and 
winning,” she answered. “ / did not know, 
and now she does not know.” 

“ Sometimes we are aware of things that 
we do not know of,” he said. “ What was 
the invisible barrier between you two ? How 
did she arrive at the truth the moment she 
saw you together ? ” 

“ I wonder ! ” she sighed. “ Perhaps you 
are right; for now, although she knows no¬ 
thing, and believes in him, she is always 
uneasy. I gather that from odd phrases. 
She feels the barrier that I felt, the deceit in 
him, but does not understand. That evening 
she told me her story. My own was a 
sickening repetition of it. It was the same 
at the outset, the same in its progress and 
development.” 

“ But the end of it ? ” her companion 
asked when she paused. 

“ Oh, the end was different,” she answered 
slowly. “ I would not see him again.” 

“Humph!” he ejaculated meditatively. 
“ And was that the end ? ” 

She was silent. 
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B EAUTY has always been held a desir- common lot; and painting being patronised 
able gift since the days of the Garden at Court, it entered some one’s head to make 
of Eden, or those mythological times when a collection of celebrated pictures and print 
Paris decided in favour of Venus’s offer, and them together in one book. Thus a series 
Helen caused the ten years’ Trojan War. of volumes was launched, under the title of 
All down history, in fact, more women are “ The Book of Beauty,” and was edited at 
remembered for the mere accident of form different times by Lady Blessington, by Mrs. 
and feature than because of true or valiant Norton, and by Mr. Reynolds. In the be- 
deeds. As the beauty of Cleopatra is better ginning—publicity not having yet become so 
remembered than the wickedness of Messa- general a misdemeanour as at present—the 
lina, so the everlasting youth of Ninon de pictures produced were very seldom portraits. 
i’Enclos was more praised by poets than Now and then a presentment of the Queen 
any wisdom or revered old age; the beauty or her children, or some great lady, formed a 
of Marie Stuart surpassed in point of fame frontispiece, and “ types of beauty ” were 
the virtues of our good Queen Bess; and sprinkled here and there amongst pages 
Marie Antoinette will ever be renowned as chiefly devoted to literature and fancy pictures, 
much for her charm and extravagant grace By-and-by, however, as the public appetite 
as her misfortunes. But it was, after all, grew upon what it had been fed, more 
the portrait-painters who first made beauty portraits of women—all celebrated, but not 
a fashion. The beautiful Duchess of Devon- all beautiful—began to appear, until at last 
shire belongs almost by right of discovery to nearly all the female celebrities of that time 
Gainsborough ; it is because of Romney had been seen in “ The Book of Beauty,” 
that Lady Hamilton is alive and lovely “The Keepsake,” or other drawing-room 
still; and Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua albums. This was, however, figuratively 
Reynolds, and others, all conferred immor speaking, a premature flash in the pan; and 
tality upon their sitters. gradually these books were allowed to drop 

In the time of Gainsborough and Reynolds, out of favour, 
beauty first seemed (no doubt it only seemed) With the advent of the “ professional 
comparatively speaking to become the beauty,” some twenty years ago, the photo- 
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The Duchess of Montrose. 

graphers came to the front, and since then 
the shop-windows have been full of likenesses 
of ladies whose position naturally entails 
publicity upon them — or of others who 
have no such graceful excuse. This craze 
led to a natural reaction, and now it is the 
exception rather than the rule to see any one 
“ really nice,” as the phrase goes, thus 
displayed for every one to sec. 

Never in the social history of England 
has portrait-painting been so popular as 
now. There are some artists who can 
command fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds for a portrait, and several more 
who charge from five hundred to a thousand 
pounds. Many of the prettiest women, in¬ 
cluding the late Duchess of Leinster, the 
Duchess of Portland, Lady Helen Vincent, 
and others, have been painted several times; 
while others, on the contrary (for instance, 
the lovely Lady Warwick), have never been 
painted at all, and Georgina, Lady Dudley 
was painted for the first time a year ago. 

Under these circumstances it was inevit¬ 
able that the old fashion of “ The Book of 


Beauty ” should be eventually revived. 
The idea was first started in Mr. Ellis 
Roberts’ studio two years ago, and 
happened so naturally that the only 
wonder is that it did not happen 
before. About half a dozen women 
in modern costume, and wrapped up 
in furs, wandered through the rooms to 
discuss the pictured women on the wall. 
There was the Duchess of Portland, 
tall and stately, in ivory white satin, 
with a girdle of gold, and a mantle of 
green velvet edged with sable falling 
from her shoulders. There was Lady 
Yarborough, somewhat similarly clad 
in tinted white satin and loose coat of 
ruby red velvet; while her sister, Lady 
Powis, was dressed in diaphanous white, 
with floating primrose sash. Lady 
Londonderry in rich, colourless white, 
falling in splendid folds to her feet, 
with soft, hanging lace sleeves, seemed 
to tread the air rather than the ground, 
so light was the balance of her figure, 
so divinely proud the poise of her 
beautiful head. Very sweet, but sug¬ 
gestive of sadness, was the portrait 
of Lady de Vesci—the portrait which the 
Queen admired most, when she saw photo¬ 
graphs, of all Mr. Robeits’ works; and 
a mere sketch of Lady Abercromby, who 
was afterwards to suffer so severe a shock 
by the death of her husband, was even then 
becoming life-like and lovely, with rose-leaf 
complexion and pale golden hair. 

There were other pictures in the room, no 
doubt ; but these are what I best remember, 
and they were quite sufficient to justify an 
admiring exclamation : “ It is really a dream 
of fair women ! ” The next moment the 
clever wife of an eminent Q.C. remarked, “ 1 
winder no one has ever thought of reviving 
the old Books of Beauty,” and then, per¬ 
haps because I was the only un-idie person 
present, she turned and said to me, “ Won’t 
you ? ” 

The notion w r as fascinating from the first; 
and with no thought of the trouble it involved 
—it seemed to me then that it meant merely 
collecting a certain number of portraits of 
beautiful women and giving them to be 
printed together in a book—the very next 
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morning I began my labours. That it 
was even suggested that the book should 
be ready for that Christmas (Christmas 
’94 !) shows how little any one of us 
knew about the mysteries of publication: 
it is only by experience one learns that 
(even ////illustrated) books, if meant to 
come out in the season, are prepared 
the autumn before, and that Christmas 
books are written in midsummer. 

The primary real difficulty to be en¬ 
countered was the fact that nowadays 
so few women have the courage of 
their own opinions. Not only are they 
unable to lead Society, but they are 
even unwilling to be a law unto them¬ 
selves — to do anything, indeed, but 
follow blindly. There was a general 
idea among the elect that they would 
like to do “wffiat the others did,” — 
which was an unprogressive sort of 
argument, as it needed some one to 
start! After a very little of this shilly¬ 
shallying, it became clear that the only 
way to begin this (or, indeed, any ven¬ 
ture), was by beginning at the top. 

It has always been part of my creed 
that there are only four ladies, at most five, 
who have sufficient force of character to 
do what they choose and to persuade 
others to do likewise; and to one of these 
leaders of Society, Lady Londonderry, the 
book owes its beginning, and, therefore, its 
end. Once her name and the names of 
Georgina, Lady Dudley, the Duchess' of 
Portland, Lady Granby, Lady Helen Vincent, 
the late Duchess of Leinster, and Lady 
Cynthia Graham, were on the list, it was 
no longer a difficulty as to who would be 
included : it then became a question who 
must be left out. When the Princess of 
Wales also kindly consented to allow her last 
portrait, by Hughes, to appear, the success 
of the book was to some extent assured. . 

It was very necessary, first of all, that the 
beauties of the season ’96 should be repre¬ 
sented. These happened to be Lady Helen 
Vincent, and Princess Henry of Pless, as well 
as Lady Mar and Kellie, who appeared in 
Society for the first time as a young married 
woman, and immediately became the fashion 
in two different sections of Society,—the one 



From the fainting by Fdward Hughes. 
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which is ruled over by the really great ladies 
with marriageable daughters, and that which 
is frequented by the smart young married 
women. Lady Mar and Kellie appeared at 
all the great houses, and was especially 
admired at Holland House, Devonshire 
use, and at Lady Derby’s. I saw her one 
night wearing white with silver embroideries 
and her new diamonds (including a spray 
of diamond violets, in honour of her 
Christian name), and thought she looked 
brilliantly pretty. 

Lady Helen Vincent had two portraits, 
and being, so many people think, the 
prettiest woman there is in this year of 
grace, it was decided at the last moment 
that not only the celebrated picture by 
Carolus Duran, but also a pastel by Ellis 
Roberts, should appear facing each other in 
the bock. 

The prettiest debutante who has come out 
for several years is Miss Enid Wilson, the 
daughter of the owner of Warter Priory 
and of Mrs. Charles Wilson (who was born 
a Wellesley); and of her I was fortunate 
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The Lady Beatrice Butler. 

enough to secure a Greuze-like sketch by of Leinster to be remembered as a cele- 

Percy Anderson, which, although not alto- brated beauty of her time : the picture of 

gether a true likeness, does full justice to her Mrs. Ernest Beckett with her children speaks 

lovely colouring of golden-bronze hair, blue eloquently of the truth that there are other 

eyes, and pink-and-white complexion. “dear dead women ” so lovely as to be re- 

But this dream of fair women led from one membered through all time ; and a portrait 

beauty to another. A picture of Princess of the late Lady Houghton was placed with 

Pless reminded one that her mother, Mrs. those of her two handsome sisters, the 

Cornwallis West, was the great beauty of her Duchess of Montrose and Lady Verulam— 

day and that there was no lasting record of who was then Lady Grimston. 

the fact, since no Book of Beauty had ap- The beauty of Lady Londonderry, and of 
peared for at least five-and-thirty years. Georgina, Lady Dudley, must in any case have 

Then Lady Helen Vincent is one of four lived for ever, but they were the first to be 

sisters (Lady Feversham’s daughters), all of invited to appear in the book ; and having 

whom are very lovely, and more especially secured the lovely portrait of Lady Ormonde, 

noted for their graceful carriage in an age by Sir John Millais, nothing seemed so 

when so few women walk well. It is said suitable to place near it as a sketch of Lady 

that Lady Feversham herself taught her Beatrice Butler, by Percy Anderson, which 

daughters the almost lost art of deportment, was just completed. Richmond’s celebrated 

and that they were trained in their youth to portrait of Lady Hood was another of the 

walk up and down their schoolroom with first most important acquisitions, 

their school-books balanced on their heads. Of American beauties there are very many. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that all No prettier portrait has ever been painted 

the sisters are noticed at once whenever they than that of Lady Naylor-Leyland, in a little 

enter a room ; and even the one who is un- white muslin frock with Annunciation lilies in 

married, Lady Ulrica Duncombe, carries her hand ; and Mrs. Arthur Paget has beauty 

herself like a young queen. In spite of to recommend her as well as smartness and 

her sad death two years ago, it was impos- wit. Although the Duchess of Marlborough 

sible to overlook the claim of the Duchess may owe something of her prestige as a beauty 
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The Lady Helen Vincent. 


to her rank, no finer portrait (nor more 
fascinating) could possibly have been achieved 
than that which was painted of her as Miss 
Vanderbilt by Carolus Duran. One of the 
daintiest drawings ever done by Lady 
Granby is one of Lady Randolph Churchill, 
with her favourite diamond antennae erect 
in her soft, dusky hair; while the twin 
daughters of the Duchess of Manchester 
are so alike that they seem like lovely 
shadows of each other. 

No Book of Beauty could be complete 
without children, for which reason com¬ 


panion-portraits of Lady Minto’s children 
were chosen, as well as Shannon’s picture 
of Lady Granby’s little daughter “ Diana ”; 
a portrait, by Sir John Millais, of Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s son, and a portrait 
of the little Lord Macclesfield, which was 
reproduced once as a fancy picture, under 
the title of “ His Lordship.” 

“The Book of Beauty” stands or falls by its 
pictures ; but if only pictures had been in it, 
it could scarcely have pretended to have been 
a real record of the day. When the Heath 
series was published with Mrs. Norton and 
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Lady Blessington as editors, the gay world 
only played at literature and art. Nowadays 
what is done is done in sober earnest; and 
the value of many fashionable contributions 
does not solely depend upon the author’s 
name. Mr. Hutchinson, who had the enter¬ 
prise to support “The Book of Beauty” when 
it was only an idea, very soon found that if the 
engravings, or rather photogravures, were to 
be as good as they possibly could be, with 
other details proportionately dainty and 
artistic, the book would be so expensive that 
it would not be possible to pay for literary 
contributions. For this reason it was all the 
more difficult to get 
good writers; and in 
this case again, as it 
had happened with 
the pictures, people 
were loth to commit 
themselves to any 
promises before they 
knew who else had 
promised. 

Once more it was 
those fitted to lead 
who came first; and 
when Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, Hail Caine, the 
Duchess of Leeds, 

Lord Lome, Lord 
Dufferin, and some 
others, had consented 
to write; when Lady 
Granby and Lady 
Hood had given their 
drawings, and Lady 
Waterford had given 
a song;—the rest was 
comparatively easy. 

Before very long Mr. 

Wilfred Blunt was 
writing an anagram 
on one lady’s name, 
while Mr. W. H. 
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Mallock wrote verses to another ; and, enter¬ 
ing into the spirit of the fun, some very 
well-known men became anonymous poets, 
while Lord Onslow, Mr. George Curzon, and 
Mr. George Wyndham, had all consented to 
contribute. Even while I was still doubting 
whether I should ever finish my task, the 
book at last came to an end. 

Now that at last it is launched, I find 
myself wondering three things : First, Why 
some one did not think of getting up the 
book before ? Secondly, Whether I could 
not have done it much better? Thirdly 
and lastly, How I did it at all ? 
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O H 1 N E clear, shine bright, celestial 
^ wells of light, 

And pierce the mists that bound our 
earthly sight : 

Dispel, disperse night’s gathered shades 
away 

Till the Dawn broaden into perfect 


Sound pure, sound clear upon the lis¬ 
tening ear 

High, faultless accents of the starry 
sphere, 

Silence earth’s waning cries of doubt 
and pain, 

. And wake the primal harmonies again, 
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Calm, blessed hands unfelt, each earthy 
sense 

With the cool vestal touch of inno¬ 


cence 


beam on us still, invisible gaze serene, 
And lift our minds, where long our 
hearts have been. 


I hus only shall our purged spirits 
rise 

Thro’ sight, and touch, and hearing, to 
the skies, 

Thus ever our awakened souls pursue 

Some note, some ghost, some vesture of 
the True. 
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BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


SUPPOSE I 
should never 
speak to you 
again,” said 
Mrs. Lul worth, 
after a pause, 
during which 
she examined, 
with that 
scrupulous at¬ 
tention which a naturalist gives to a new 
specimen of coleoptera, the fluffy ends of 
the sheaves of her fan. 

“ Yes,” assented Cyril Grayson, with 
cheerful gloominess, after a second pause, 
quite as eloquent as the first; “yes, nothing 
could be more certain than that you should 
never speak to me again ; that’s the moral 
side of the business.” 

“The moral side? You are ready to 
define at a moment’s notice the moral side ! ” 
said Constance Luhvorth, with a smile which 
she fancied she meant to make Mr. Grayson 
wish that he had never been born, but which 
as a matter of fact only made him glad that 
such an incident had taken place thirty-four 
years before. 

(He assumed that thirty-four was the exact 
number of years necessary to enable a man 
to arrive at a complete understanding on the 
subject of woman, providing that he studies 
nothing else. But for that matter, the most 
prominent of his tenets was that there is 
pothing else in the world worth studying.) 


“ Yes,” he said, “ yes ; there should be no 
hesitation in defining the morality of—of— 
well, of a kiss.” 

“ And I should never speak to you again . 
that is the moral of your definition of 
morality ? ” 

“ Yes ; that is my contention.” 

“ That is your advice to me ?” 

“ Honestly, that is my advice to you.” 

“ Never to speak to you again ? ” 

“ Never to speak to me again. I should 
be greatly surprised and mortified, however, 
if you were wise enough to take my advice.” 
“Oh!” 

“ Yes; for happily there is a human side 
as well as a moral side to every question, 
even so simple a question as that of the kiss.” 

“ 1 don’t like to hear you talk in that 
flippantly clever way—if it is a clever way, 
which I doubt- about matters of life and 
death to a woman. I wonder what your 
exact opinion of woman is.” 

“ Alas ! I have long ago ceased to think 
of woman ; the best way—the only way—for 
a man to keep himself from thinking about 
woman is to think about a woman.” 

“ And you have been thinking about a 
woman ? ” 

“ I have been thinking about you.” 

“ Then you have been taking a great 
liberty. 1 would advise you—honestly, of 
course—there is a good deal of honest advice 
in the air just now, Mr. Grayson—I would 
advise you to think no more about me.” 
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“ Poor child ! You do not know what is 
this advice that you give me; you do not 
know whither it leads.” 

“ What can you possibly mean, Mr. Gray¬ 
son ? ” 

“ The best way—the only way—by which 
a man can arrest his thinking about a woman 
is to love her. You have spoken your own 
doom—and mine.” 

“ Mr. Grayson, I am greatly offended with 
you. I am more than offended with you. I 
am surprised that a man of your capacity for 
reading character should fancy for a moment 
that I am one of those women who refuse to 
bear the burden that has been imposed upon 
them by—let us say, Fate. I am not such a 
woman, Mr. Grayson. I may have a husband 
who does not understand me ; I may have 
been married to him before I knew what 
marriage meant;—still, I do not pour my com¬ 
plaint into the ear of every one I meet.” 

“ That form of martyrdom known as 
matrimony is maintained in silence, so far as 
the martyr—the woman—is concerned. If it 
were not so it would cease to be martyrdom.” 

“ You sometimes do hit upon a truth in 
spite of your epigrams, Mr. Grayson. You 
have seen how I have suffered ? ” 

“ Seen ? Nay, I have felt. I have felt 
with you, not merely for you. That is what 
sympathy means.” 

“ You are right. I have felt that you felt 
— I have—well, is a martyr the less a martyr 
because she is grateful for the sympathy of 
one who feels with her ? ” 

He shook his head. He noted with what 
ease she assigned a sex to the martyr. 

“ I was grateful for your sympathy. I 
believed that I had found one who under¬ 
stood my nature, and I was happy—yes, even 
happy in the thought; but here to-night— 
without any warning you—you—well, you 
treat me as if I were an ordinary woman.” 

“ No, no ; don’t say that. You cannot 
think that such a man as I am would take 
pleasure in the conversation of an ordinary 
woman.” 

She felt flattered, although what had been 
in her mind was not the conversation, but 
The Kiss. 

It was now her turn to shake her head. 

“ I do not want to do you an injustice, 
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Mr. Grayson,” she said, looking at him with 
her large and somewhat languorous eyes. 
w I do not want to cut myself off from the 
sympathy of such a mind as yours.” (She 
seemed to fancy that sympathy was a mental 
quality.) “ But you must recollect in future, 
please, that you must never kiss me again— 
no, never, except as a brother kisses a 
sister.” 

He bowed his head down to his hands— 
he did that sort of thing pretty well—and he 
trusted that she would clearly understand 
from the way his fingers were interlaced the 
fierceness of the struggle that was going on 
within him. He actually believed himself 
(for some seconds) that a fierce struggle 
was going on within him, although he was 
really only thinking, if introspection was but 
another name for self-deception. 

During the pause that followed—a very 
long one this time—the music of the Green 
Scandinavian Band floated faintly through 
the night from the room where the ordinary 
people—the women who looked after their 
husbands’dinners and the husbands who made 
them a more or less liberal allowance for this 
purpose—the young men who looked forward 
to the day when they could afford to ask the 
girls whom they loved to marry them, and 
the maidens who hoped for the shortening of 
the intervening space—were dancing- But 
this particular man and woman, believing that 
they were not as ordinary men and women, re¬ 
mained in the garden alcove in silence; and 
when the woman felt her feet giving certain 
trois temps twitches, induced by the wonderful 
melody of the waltz that was being played by 
the Green Scandinavians, she was quite 
ashamed of herself. How could she have 
a thought of anything so frivolous as a waltz 
(made in Germany) when a man was sitting 
by her side with his head bowed down to his 
convulsively intertwined fingers ? 

It was her remorse that induced her to lay 
one hand upon the back of the man’s head, 
and to say, plaintively, caressingly,— 

“ Poor fellow ! ” 

In an instant he had raised his head with 
the determined motion of the man who, 
after a weak moment, means to be a man 
again. 

“ It is enough,” he said, taking one of her 
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hands in both of his ; “ it is enough, Con¬ 
stance ; I admit that I was a brute; I will 
not offend again.” 

He had never called her Constance before, 
nor had he ever held her hand quite so long 
before; but how could she reprove him for 
such comparative trifles as these, when he 
had just given 
her a promise 
never again to 
kiss her except 
in the way a 
brother kisses 
a sister? 

“I knew that 
I could trust 
you,” she said. 

“ Oh, believe 
me, Cyril” 

(she had never 
called him Cyril 
before), “ it is 
best for both 
of us to accept 
the inevitable. 

I should be 
sorry to spoil 
the promise of 
such a life as 
yours; and as 
for me—well, I 
must only live 
out my life.” 

“ A martyr 
— a woman — 
the words have 
come to have 
the same mean¬ 
ing to me since 
I knew you, my 
Constance,” he 
said. “ And I 
—ah, what is 
this curse that 
has been laid upon us writers—to be no more 
than the chroniclers of love—to be cut off 
from love ourselves for evermore ? ” 

He made an excellent supper. 

So did she. 

But then the suppers of Mrs. Bennett 
Wyse were so subtle as to make it impossible 
for any one to resist them, and it was under¬ 


stood that this particular supper was to be 
recherche beyond all the previous efforts of 
the cordon bleu who was the peculiar treasure 
of Mrs. Bennett Wyse’s household. People 
talked for close upon a week about this 
supper, and it was rumoured that a certain 
duke was seeking to obtain the services of 

the cordon bleu ; 
but as it is un¬ 
derstood that 
dukes have no 
palates, Mrs. 
Bennett Wyse 
was in no con¬ 
dition of trepi¬ 
dation. 

The subject 
of the conver¬ 
sation between 
Mrs. Lulworth 
and Mr. Gray¬ 
son upon the oc¬ 
casion of their 
meeting at the 
delightful enter¬ 
tainment pro¬ 
vided by Mrs. 
Bennett Wyse 
for her guests 
in Batten burg 
Square, was, 
as is already 
known, The 
Kiss. 

They had 
wandered about 
the garden, 
which, as every 
one knows, is 
the feature of 
the mansion 
which stands 
at the south¬ 
west corner cf 
Battenburg Square, from half-past eleven 
until half-past twelve, and had found the 
exercise very pleasant. The night was a 
perfect one; and though the moon as a 
chaperon is not quite beyond suspicion, still 
it seemed to be generally assumed that a 
good deal of latitude might, without reproach, 
be allowed to the young men and maidens 



Was there ever a more ill-treated woman, she wondered. 
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who wandered about the terraces and 
the curious little nooks, to seat two. 
among the shrubs, so long as the moon 
was shining. But the natural illuminant 
was supplemented by thousands of 
Chinese lanterns, and tens of thousands 
of electric globules placed in the heart 
of the growing roses—the idea was Mrs. 
Bennett VVyse’s own ; so that, with the 
exception of the few nooks among the 
shrubs, every part of the garden was as 
bright as day—a good deal brighter than 
many days—and the nooks among the 
shrubs quickly became popular. 

It was when Cyril Grayson found 
himself alone by the side of Constance 
Lulworth in one of these nooks, that he 
kissed her; and thus The Kiss became the 
topic of their conversation for some time. 

It could not be denied that he had 
kissed her; but not as a brother kisses a 
sister—and that was just where the wrong 
came in, for Constance Lulworth was the 
wife of another man, though Cyril Grayson 
was single. As, however, out of evil good 
may sometimes come, so it will have been 
noticed that The Kiss had awakened Mrs. 
Lulworth to a sense of her duty to herself 
and to her husband, causing her to express 
the opinion to Mr. Grayson that she 
should never speak to him again, and lay¬ 
ing upon him the ban of never kissing her 
again, except as a brother kisses a sister. 

This happened in the year of the 
Neurotic Woman—the year in which women 
who had lived happily with their husbands 
for, perhaps, a quarter of a century, began 
to talk about how terrible a thing it was to 
live with a man who did not understand 
them. They talked about this to all manner 
of men—sometimes even to their own 
husbands. When they talked in this way to 
other men the men talked to them about 
the Irony of Life; but when the women 
talked in the same way to their husbands, the 
husbands talked about Bromide of Potassium. 

Constance Lulworth had told her husband, 
when she had been married for five years, 
that he had never understood her, and he had 
suggested a cruise in his steam yacht to the 
Midnight Sun : as if the understanding of a 
wife by a husband would run a chance of 
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"What are you doing with that crowd of papers ?" 

being quickened within the Arctic Circle. 
But when she had mentioned incidentally to 
Cyril Grayson, the writer of six plays that had 
failed consecutively, that she was mated to 
a man who was incapable of understanding 
her nature, he had listened to her story with 
every demonstration of sympathy, and then 
told her that he had known all along that 
her soul was being starved ; that the heart- 
hunger—that was his word—of such a nature 
as hers was apparent to him the first moment 
he had seen her. 

The delicate flattery implied by his as¬ 
suming that she had a starving soul as 
well as a hungering heart, was very much 
more grateful to her palate than bromide 
of potassium could possibly have been; 
so she and Cyril had become the best 
of friends; and she felt, as she was being 
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driven to her house in Grosvenor Gardens, at 
the conclusion of Mrs. Bennett Wyse’s 
wonderful entertainment, that the under¬ 
standing to which she had come with Mr. 
Grayson could scarcely fail to consolidate 
their friendship. 

In this matter she did not deceive herself. 
She met him frequently during the next fort¬ 
night ; for a man who has produced six con¬ 
secutive failures becomes nearly as great a 
favourite with dinner-givers and ladies who 
are “ At Home ” with “ dancing ” in a corner, 
as he is with the managers of theatres. (It 
is scarcely necessary to say that if a play- 
writer only makes a sufficient number of 
consecutive failures, managers will produce 
with alaciity everything he writes). But 
when Cyril and she had met it was as a 
brother meets the sister whom he loves as 
brothers love sisters. To be sure he had 
now and again during those weeks told her 
that if her husband did not understand her, 
he, Cyril Grayson, did ; she had not objected 
to this; but when he had gone on to tell her 
that to understand such a woman as she was, 
was to love her, she had shaken her head, 
and stopped him by laying a caressingly 
reproving hand on one of his, whispering,— 

“ No, Cyril, no; you must not tell me 
that; you will not add to the Burden of a 
Woman. ,, 

“ Tell me that you do not love me,” he 
had cried, with some semblance of passion, 
“tell me that you do not love me, and I 
will keep my lips sealed for evermore.” 

She shook her head, and remained sile it. 

“You dare not deny it,” he said, with a 
note of triumph in his voice. “ I know your 
nature too well to believe your denial, even 
if your lips should speak a denial. You are 
mine, dearest—mine. You will not condemn 
my soul to the starvation-” 

“ Ah,” she sighed, “ the Burden of a 
Woman ! the Burden of a Woman ! Is it 
silence ? ” 

She had risen and walked away from him 
without another word. 

Of course he had followed her—after a 
space—and had called himself a coarse 
brute; though if he had had sense enough 
to know that a coarse brute who can fight is 
the nearest approach to the ideal man of the 


healthy woman, he would have been a 
success in life instead of a failure. He 
actually meant to debase himself in her 
sight; but she, being a woman in spite of the 
neurosis which was in the air, had given him 
her hand, and had felt that she had never 
liked him more than at that moment. 

They did not meet for a week ; for Mr. 
Grayson was rehearsing a new play at the 
Gravity Theatre, and this occupied all his 
spare time. It was toward the close of this 
week that her husband said to her, when in 
the act of lighting a cigar one evening after 
dinner,— 

“ I wish to goodness, Constance, that you 
would be less seen with that Johnny who 
writes those rank plays—Jackson or Johnson 
or Grayson, or something, he calls himself 
—I suppose that’s not his right name.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” she said, drawing 
herself up and flushing. “ What do you 
mean? Mr. Grayson is a gentleman.” 

“ Is he ? Well, what if he is ? Are gentle¬ 
men so scarce that you must needs have him 
hanging about you?” said the husband. 

“I like Mr. Grayson,” she replied, “and 
I don’t sec that you have any right to dictate 
to me who are to be my friends and who are 
to cease being my friends.” 

“ That’s your notion, is it ? ” said the 
husband. “ I wish to heaven all the books 
that have been written during the past year 
were—well, cremated at Woking. But if 
you like to have that particular Johnny 
hanging about you, all right; let him hang. 
I suppose I’ll see you at the Brayboroughs’ 
at eleven. I’m off. Ta, ta ! ” 

He then dressed himself as like a convict 
as he could, and went for a spin on his 
bicycle—an awful thing to do after dinner, 
though it agreed with him. 

Looking out of the window as one of the 
grooms stood at the head of the machine, 
while her husband mounted, Constance 
could not help wondering if her friend 
Cyril Grayson would look such a fine type 
of vigorous manhood in convict costume. 
Crushing down the unworthy comparison, 
however, she flung herself on a sofa and felt 
that she did well to be angry with a husband 
such as hers—a husband who would not 
even feel jealous of her—who would not 
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even make a scene and bang the doors when 
she asserted her right to choose her own 
friends—a husband who never grumbled at 
paying her dressmaker—who gave her a hand¬ 
ful of diamonds now and again—who had 
one of the finest 
steam yachts afloat 
—who provided 
her with a pair of 
horses that made 
her the envy of the 
Park. Was there 
ever a more ill- 
treated woman, she 
wondered, as she 
sat alone in one of 
her drawing-rooms 
before beginning to 
dress to go to Lady 
Bray borough’s re¬ 
ception. 

That same night 
Cyril Grayson did 
a foolish thing : he 
sent Mrs. Lulworth 
a box for the 
premiere of his new 
play. On the 
Saturday following, 

Mrs. Lulworth took 
her seat in that box 
and witnessed the 
most unequivocal 
ofall the failures by 
which the author 
had obtained dis¬ 
tinction in the 
world. 

Mr. Lulworth 
had entered the box 
in the middle of the 
second act, and he 
had joined with the 
boisterousness of a 
boy in the laughter 
with which the 
audience had received the expression of her 
woes by the cadaverous woman whose 
extraordinary incapacity had made her the 
success of one year—the same year that 
witnessed the success of the artist of the 
Scorbutic Woman. 
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“ Well,” said Mr. Lulworth, while the 
hisses that greeted the appearance of Cyril 
Grayson before the curtain were still ringing 
in the ears of Constance—“ Well, I’ve seen 
some rotten plays in my time, but compared 
to that rubbish 
they were master¬ 
pieces. Grayson is 
as dull as Shakes¬ 
peare, and that’s 
saying a good 
deal.” 

Mrs. Lulworth 
was silent. She 
could not make 
the attempt to 
defend her friend 
from the gross 
insults of her hus¬ 
band. For some 
unworthy moments 
she herself actually 
felt that the play 
was quite as dull as 
anything Shakes¬ 
peare had ever 
written; but before 
she had fallen 
asleep that night 
she had satisfied 
herself that the 
failure of the play 
was due solely to 
the incapacity of 
a commonplace 
audience to under¬ 
stand the subtleties 
of Cyril Grayson’s 
characters and the 
cryptic humour of 
his dialogue. 

It took her the 
greater part of the 
Sunday and the 
Monday, however, 
to satisfy herself 
that the same density extended to the dramatic 
critics who gave literary expression to the 
hisses of the audience which had so hurt 
Mrs. Lulworth. The critics had a fine chance 
of displaying their own cleverness in dealing 
with the latest of Mr. Grayson’s efforts; and 



She put on a walking dress and hat. 
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they all availed themselves of this opportunity 
with the exception of one gentleman, whose 
metier it was to display his cleverness by 
differing from all the other critics, and by 
quotations from the distinguished dramatist 
of Kamtchatka whose works he had 
translated—he alone was acquainted with 
Kamtchatkan. 

Mrs. Lulworth had worked herself up to 
a state of extraordinary nervousness through 
reading all that the critics said about the 
play, and the appearance of her husband in 
her boudoir whistling a succession of airs 
from the most vulgar, and consequently the 
most popular, of the mongrel “ music- 
halledies ” irritated her greatly. 

“ Hullo ! What the mischief are you 
doing with that crowd of papers ? ” he cried. 
“ Great powers ! It can’t be that you’re 
reading that chap’s slating ! Some one told 
me at the club that the papers peel the skin 
off him. Look here, Constance, my dear, 
this sort of quadruple expansion, forced 
draught life, doesn’t suit you ; you’ll be laying 
yourself up, my good woman, if you don’t 
look out, and that’s why I have wired to 
Roberts to get up steam in the boat to-night. 
We’ll be off to the Midnight Sun for a fort¬ 
night, and if that doesn’t pull you together 
we’ll send for the coroner. Train leaves 
for Southampton at eight-fifty-two. Order 
dinner for seven.” 

“ Oh, go away—go away ; you irritate me 
with your presence—your whistling,” she 
said, flinging down the newspaper that referred 
to Cyril as the dramatist of the Hospital for 
Consumptives. 

“That’s just what I say,” resumed her 
husband. “You’re not up to the mark, or 
you’d relish my presence and the whistling 
of the airs from ‘The Lady Tobacconist.’ 
You’ll be ready for the boat at eight- 
fifty-two ? C&estine will cram in a few serge 
gowns, and there you are.” 

“ Go away—go away, for heaven’s sake ! 
Go to your Midnight Suns—your steam 
yachts; but leave me alone,” she cried. 

“ I’ve made up my mind to go, and go 
I shall,” said he. 

“ Do—do—do—go away if it will give you 
any enjoyment; but don’t ask me to go with 
you,” she cried. 


“ Don’t be so silly. Would you have me 
go alone ? ” 

“ Take any one with you that you please, 
—any one except me.” 

There was a pause before he said slowly,— 

“All right; I’ll ask Freddy Fawley. I don’t 
suppose that you’ll mope, after all, when 
left behind. You’ve lots of engagements to 
carry you on to the end of the season. 
Ta, ta ! I’ll dine at the club; it will be 
handier for Waterloo.” 

She suffered him to kiss her on the fore¬ 
head, and he went out of the room whistling 
the romanza from “ The Lady Tobacconist ” 
where he had left off. 

She felt thoroughly miserable, not merely 
because the conviction was forced upon her 
that Cyril Grayson was a very poor sort of 
man, but because she felt that of all things in 
the world that she would like best, a cruise in 
the yacht to the Midnight Sun was the most 
prominent. She felt that she was untrue to 
the one man who understood her—the one 
man who had sympathised with her starved 
soul and her hungering heart. She was untrue 
to him in having that longing for the Mid¬ 
night Sun now that the world w r as pointing 
a finger of ridicule at him. 

She sat there for some hours, until the 
gong sounded for her to dress for dinner 
and her maid entered the room to ask her 
what dress she would wear. This also 
increased her irritation. 

“ I am dining alone, and I'll not dress,” 
she said curtly. 

After spending twenty minutes at the 
dinner-table she returned to her boudoir . 
She thought, as she sat in the dusk, of the 
disappointed dramatist eating his heart out 
in his lonely rooms, while she—she who was 
understood by him alone—w r as longing for the 
freshness of the North Sea and the glorious 
hues of the Midnight Sun. She wondered 
if ever man was treated so badly before. 

Suddenly sne started up. 

“ I can do it, I can do it,” she whispered. 
“ I can show myself as great as the other 
women w r ho have sacrificed all for the sake 
of being understood—for the sake of relieving 
the starvation of their souls, the hunger of 
their hearts. He understands me—life with 
him will be life indeed.” 
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"I have come to you," she said. 

She almost rushed into her dressing-room. 
She put on a walking dress and hat and a 
thick veil—she did not forget the thick veil 
—and after walking toward Victoria, called 
a hansom and gave the driver the address 
of Cyril Grayson. 

She was surprised at the humbleness of 
the locality to which she was taken. It was 
one of those localities that are termed 
respectable—people who wish to be very 


hard on them term them 
highly respectable. The 
house at whose door she 
found herself had window- 
boxes—slightly damaged— 
with geraniums and other 
lovely flowers, possessing a 
rather larger proportion of 
leafage to bloom than con¬ 
noisseurs admire. She rang 
the bell twice before a little 
maid appeared at the door 
of the basement to ask her 
what was her business. 
Mrs. Lulworth asked for Mr. 
Grayson, and after the lapse 
of a few minutes was 
admitted 

“ You know the room, I 
suppose,” said the maid, 
adding, “ First floor front ” 
when the visitor shook her 
head. Mrs. Lulworth went 
up the rather narrow stairs, 
and opened the door on the 
second landing. 

“ Ah, Gladys, 
you’ve come at 
last. Sit down, 
and see if Fve left 
anything on the 
l one for you/’ said 
Mr. Grayson, without 
turning his head. He 
was seated in his carpet 
slippers, writing at a desk. 
He had been asked by 
the editor of a newly- 
started paper to write out 
an interview with himself, 
in which he would have 
an opportunity of account¬ 
ing for the failure of the public to make 
his play a success; and as the letter was to 
be published the next day he was woiking 
his hardest. 

On the table was a tray bearing a tall 
tumbler and a beer-bottle, also a plate with 
an immense bone of mutton very cleanly 
picked, and part of a potato that had not 
been peeled before being boiled. The 
odours of beer, meat, and the tobacco smoke 
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of the night before last, as well as of the 
pipe which Cyril retained between his lips, 
mixed in the room. 

“ Cyril,” said Mrs. Lulworth ; and with a 
crash down went the chair of the man at 
the desk. 

“ Ye powers! ” he cried, as he faced her. 
" I thought you were—ah—a typewriter. I 
never fancied that you—great heavens ! ” 

“ I have come to you,” she said. “ How 
could you think that I could forget that you 
alone understand me? The supreme hour 
has come, Cyril. I have left my husband 
and have come to you. You have been 
cruelly treated, but I understand you as you 
understand me.” 

He looked at her and then back to the desk. 

“ You have left your husband ? ” he said 
slowly. Then he laid down his pipe on 
the desk, and caught het hand, pressing it 
to his lips. ie I knew you would come to 
me at last,” he said, with some show of 
enthusiasm. “I knew that the heart-hunger 
—ah, Constance, I can scarcely realise ! ” 
He looked toward the desk once more. 

“ What are you writing ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, it’s rather an important thing for 
me,” he replied. “ The fact is, an editor 
has asked me to give him a column and a 
turnover on the subject of my play. You 
heard how those fools received it on Saturday, 
but you haven’t read what those curs of 
critics have written about it.” 

“ I have read seventeen papers,” she said. 
“ I think it was reading them brought me 
to you.” 

“ Curs! To call them curs is to flatter 
them grossly,” said he, instead of breaking 
into a paean at the happy result of the scorn 
of his enemies. “ Curs ! But I’m showing 
them up in this letter. I’ll tell the world 
something about a few of them, if the editor 
only prints all I write. But I must have it 
done inside the hour in order to read a proof 
of it before going to press.” 

“ Pray go on with it,” she said eagerly. 

I can wait to talk to you. I do not mean 
to ruin your career, Cyril.” 

“ I’ll not be long,” he said. “ Sit down, 
dearest, and you can read what I have 
written. I cut them to pieces—the curs ! ” 

She seated herself on a chair—she was 


about to try the sofa, but he stopped her in 
time : how could she know that it wanted 
a leg ? 

Then the door was pushed open by the 
edge of a tray that was badly out of repair, 
and the maid entered with a black tea-pot 
and a plate of greasy toast. 

“ Don’t bring that thing here,” he cried. 
“ Who rang for tea, you idiot ? ” 

“ Well I never! ” exclaimed the maid. 
“ Didn’t you say no later than last 
night-” 

“ Take it away, I tell you,” he almost 
shouted ; and with a giggle and a rickety shake 
of the tray and its contents, the young woman 
disappeared. 

“ Anything like the fools of servants my 
landlady gets can’t be imagined,” said Cyril. 
“You see, I usually dine at my club. You'll 
pardon me, I know, if I finish this thing—so 
much depends on it.” 

“ I insist on your going on with it,” she 
said. 

He resumed his seat at the desk and 
continued writing. She looked around the 
room. Her heart fell. A child on the 
lobby began to cry. Only then she began 
to reflect that a dramatist who makes seven 
consecutive failures, though popular enough 
in society, cannot afford any but the most 
humble lodgings. 

But that tray with the horrid bone ; those 
wax flowers under the glass shade ; those 
mingled odours of the squalid room—oh, 
was it possible that she had doomed herself 
to live in the midst of such surroundings 
instead of—and then there came before her 
eyes a vision of the steam yacht, the painted 
panels of the cabin, the silver mountings of 
the state rooms, the green expanse of the 
North Sea. 

And then she recollected how he had 
called her Gladys at the moment of her 
entrance. He had been expecting some one 
named Gladys to finish picking his mutton- 
bone—Gladys! 

Great heavens ! What was that madness 
which had taken hold of her? What was 
that blindness which had come upon her ? 

“ Thank heaven that’s done,” said the 
man at the desk, gathering up his leaves. 
“ Now we’ll take a hansom down to Fleet 
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Street, and then—ah, Constance ! 1 knew 

you would come. Pardon me—only for a 
few moments. I have to put on my boots 
and a collar—ten minutes—you’ll give me 
ten minutes ? ” 

He left the room. She heard him run 
upstairs and walk about the apartment over¬ 
head with the heavy tread of the habitual 
wearer of carpet slippers. She glanced around 
the walls. “ Ten minutes —ten minutes,” she 
whispered. She got to her 
feet and took stealthy steps 
to the door. She opened 
it, listening fearfully. The 
child cried again ; it was 
downstairs this time. She 
crept out and down the 
stairs slowly; but when she 
had opened the hall door 
she ran down the narrow’ 
street as though some one 
were pursuing her. A han¬ 
som was passing down the 
main artery of the locality, 
and in another moment she 
was inside it and driving to 
Grosvenor Gardens. 

Her husband met her as 
she entered the house. 

“ Great Scott! Where 
on earth have you been in 
that rig out ? ” he cried. 

“ Where—where ? ” she 
cried. “ I have been search¬ 
ing for you, my dearest. I 
was a fool, oh, such a fool, 
to say I would not go in the 
yacht! I will go in it, dear— 
we shall go off together to 
the Midnight Sun—to-night, 
dearest husband, to night! ” 

“ Right you are ! ” said 
be. “ I got a wire from the 


skipper at the club, telling me not to leave 
until the ten-fifteen; that’s how’ I came back 
here.” 

“ Thank God—thank God ! ” she cried 
fervently. Oh, I was such a fool ! 
Celestine will have my trunks packed in 
half an hour—six serges. What a fool ! 
But Pm cured. I’ll never be a fool 
again.” 

And she wasn’t. 


t 
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From a drawing by Emily J. Harping, 
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WET, damp 
fog; a yellow 
darkness; a 
depressing gloom ; a rush, a scramble; a 

frenzy of fear lest we should miss the train. 
A sense of relief untold, as the train steams 
out of the station with us safe inside; a too 
short period of repose, followed by an hour 
and a half on the sea, during which the very 
foundations of the world, society, and oneself, 
seem breaking up. Then a slow return to life, 
a ray of hope at the comforting sound of 
“ deux cafes au lait,” and we find ourselves 
hurried into a wagon-lit and off we go. 

Hours succeed hours of jumble and 
rumble, until hours lengthen into days, and 
days merge into nights, and it seems as if we 
had been journeying all our lives. The only 
break in the monotony is a rush of cold 
night air, as the guard throws open the door 
and demands “ vos billets messieurs, mesdames,” 
which “ billet ” requires deep-sea fishing to 
extract it from the warm depths of one’s 
inmost pocket. A frontier douane is an 
unpleasing incident, but we survive it, with 
the loss of nothing but our temper. We 
thread the Alps, very much like a bodkin, 
and now we emerge into Italy and reach the 
vine-covered plains of Lombardy. 

The sun is throwing long rays of golden 
light over the fields of growing corn bordered 
by the pollard mulberry-trees, from which 


hang in long festoons the drooping swags of 
the yet brown vine-branches, while each 
little homestead, with its open loggia, its 
Stack of corn, its group of children playing at 

the door, and its two black cypresses point¬ 
ing to the sky, shines white in the evening 
glow as the sun sinks below the horizon. 

Still we rumble on, but at last familiar 
objects come in sight, and the moment 
arrives for a final pack-up and general tidying; 
and, then joy ! Florence, the City of Flowers, 
is reached at last! 

It is late and quite dark, but a friendly 
face is on the look-out at the station. We 
soon find ourselves hurrying through narrow 
streets, out again into the open, along the 
side of a river-bed, up a steep pitch of hill, 
through iron gates, where, as we pass, we 
catch a vision of a smile and a bow, and 
hear the kindly Italian welcome, “ Ben 
tomato.” Then passing through the sweet¬ 
smelling bosco of bay-trees, laurestinus, and 
cypress we mount the last steep pitch of the 
hill and find ourselves at the door of the 
V.P.* (or Vero Paradiso, as we love to call 
it), where loving arms are outstretched to 
greet us, and a loving welcome bids us enter. 

Oh ! the peace and contentment that fills 
our weary souls as we look round on the 
cool, large Italian room, and listen to the 
silence, which is almost painful to our journey- 
berumbled ears! Then we turn again to 


• Villa Palmieri, the residence of the Dowager Countess of Crawford. Queen Victoria resided here on 
Jier visit to Florence. 
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look at the dear faces we love, and try to 
put our feelings into words, and fail—and so 
fall back on tea, and gather round the table, 
where the urn is cheerily hissing its comfort¬ 
ing invitation. We do not linger there long, 
and soon find ourselves established in the 
most cosy of rooms, which might be in 
England, were it not for the advent of a 
voluble Italian housemaid, who brings in 
“ acqua calda,” and proceeds to inquire after 
every member of the family one by one, with 
a running commentary on our own appear¬ 
ance, beginning and ending the colloquy 
with energetic kissing of hands, which to the 
male English mind is most embarrassing. 
Then “ Nature’s soft nurse ” assumes her 
sway, and we resign our tired selves to her 
arms, and so to sleep. 

* * * * * 

What sweet, thrilling sound is this which 
mingles with our waking dreams ? No heavy, 
ponderous rumble, no shrill, discordant cry, 
no hurrying to and fro, no roar of coming 
traffic as the great city awakes from its rest¬ 


less sleep to its yet more restless life. No, 
it is the glad spring song of birds which 
falls upon our ears. We lie still, half awake 
and half asleep, listening to the twittering of 
the swallows from under the broad, over¬ 
hanging eaves. Ah! there is the thrush 
with its liquid note, which for a moment 
we take for a nightingale, and there is that 
unmistakable sound of the cuckoo’s welcome 
voice, “ who in May must sing all day.” 
There, again, is another old friend, the 
blackbird, with its short snatches of sweetest 
melody; now, soft and low, we hear the 
cooing of the doves, and lose it again in 
the joyful chorus of morning songsters, 
singing for joy at the light of day. 

For a warm, gentle rain has been falling in 
the night, and the air is soft and moist, and 
the thirsty earth is drinking in the precious, 
life-giving drops. 

It is still very early, but such sights and 
sounds we have not seen nor heard for a 
whole long year, and we jump up and throw 
open wide the window. The fresh, dewy 
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The courtyard and fountain of the Villa Palmieri. 


air is fragrant with the smell that rises from 
the earth after rain, and “ Firenze la Bella,” 
the city of flowers, lies sleeping at our feet. 
The unuttered words rise softly to our lips, 
“ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

A soft pearly mist hangs over the valley, 
shrouding in its filmy veil all ugly sights, and 
out of it rise, in misty outline, the great 
Duomo, with Giotto’s wondrous Campanile, 
the slender machicolated tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the graceful spires and tower of the 
Badia, the Bargello and Santa Croce, forming 
such a group as no other city in the world 
can boast of. They seem to float over the 
valley like spirits hovering over the tranquil 
city, which still lies hushed in silence, though 
the mist is growing rosy with the glow of the 
rising sun. The cypresses which fringe 
the brow of the hill, and which, but a few 
minutes ago, looked black against the sky, 
are now catching a golden light along their 


edges-suddenly comes a flood of glory, as 

the sun rises over the hill, and in a second 
the whole valley is bathed in a wealth of 
sunshine, such as we poor Northerners can 
never imagine until we have seen it, and, 
as if by magic, the scene awakes to life. 

As we creep back to bed, to wait till a 
reasonable hour for getting up, we hear the 
life of the workaday world beginning. A 
dog barks ; a neighbouring dog replies ; an 
old rival takes up the sound ; one far up the 
height seems to bark back an Excelsior; 
then the first chanticleer awakes, and then 
another, and yet another ; and then begin 
all those indefinite little sounds which make 
up the stir and hum of living, waking beings. 
Far, far away up the hill we hear the crack 
of a whip, and know that the mule-carts are 
coming down from Fiesole ; and presently we 
hear the sound of the wheels, as they wind 
slowly down the hill; . . . they seem to be 
trundling down indefinitely, on and on, 
nearer and nearer, till we give a start and 
a jump at finding our friendly housemaid 
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bending over us, with a beaming smile, and 
a “ Felice giorno ” loud enough to dispel all 
romantic dreams of early dawn. 

The spell is broken. We hasten down to 
a breakfast of hot coffee and rolls, and no¬ 
body believes the story of the lovely sunrise 
and sweet sights, more especially as our 
meditations have caused us to be very late. 
As we leave the breakfast-room the London 
papers are lying on the table—the same 
we read on our way to Dover, ages since,— 
just two days ago. We pass them by with 
scorn and, catching up a sunshade, we sally 
forth, sisterlike, arm in arm, out into the 
courtyard, on our way to visit every nook 
and corner of the Vero Paradiso. 

We stop first at the fountain in the centre 
of the courtyard, and look out for the goldfish 
with the three-lobed tail, and feed it and its 
companions with bits of uncooked vermicelli. 
Then we saunter out, through the open 
loggia, on to the broad, noble terrace which 
runs the length of the house. Here stand 
the great terra-cotta pots, with orange-trees 
in them, still looking somewhat pale from 
their winter seclusion. 

Along the top of the balustrade which 
bounds the terrace stand a row of very mytho¬ 
logical statues, over which time and the 
gnarled wisteria tree have thrown a veil, and 
clothed them with a beauty hardly their own ! 
In the centre stand the dear old lions of 
most tame and gentle aspect, crouching on 
either side of the marble fountain, the slender 
trickling jet of which, anywhere out of Italy, 
would be discarded for its weak and foolish 
little dribble. 

Twenty feet below the terrace lies a little 
circular suntrap of a flower-garden, to which 
two flights of ridged stone walks (hardly 
steps) descend. Here it is necessary to go 
a step at a time, for we have to stop and look 
at every plant. First, the delicate shoots of 
the yellow-and-white banksia, trailing along, 
close to the lilac wisteria, to which the dark 
green leaves of the beautiful “ alloro poetico ,” 
which grows in the corner, forms a vivid 
contrast. The pink magnolia is a mass of 
blossom, but looks naked and forlorn without 
its leaves; the first blooms of “ fortune's 
yellow ” are just coming out on the wall of 
* The villa belonged at 


s Realm. 

the orangery, and look even more lovely 
now than they will do later on when, in their 
lavish profusion of blossom, they hide all 
their green leaves from view. Here still 
linger in a shady spot a mass of transparent 
white Florence lilies, the last of the year, 
and over them a huge white clematis climbs, 
starlike, up the wall. Alas! all the purple 
and scarlet anemones are over, but a little 
collection of odds and ends of flowers are 
dotted round, pretty little casual things of no 
account until you gather them and re¬ 
cognise their sweet, unobtrusive loveliness. 
We pass on through the big iron gates into 
what may be called the pleasaunce. We leave 
a hedge of monthly roses under the mulberry 
trees, on our right, and, skirting another little 
flower-garden, we stop before some gigantic 
tree-peonies, full-blown and gorgeous, but 
flowers to admire, not to love; and beyond 
them we seem to fall back into winter, for a 
bush of white spirea showers its mass of 
snowy blossoms at our feet. 

And so on up the hill, along the little 
walks which wind upward and onward, till, 
hot and tired, we sit down on the seat looking 
over the valley and give ourselves time to 
breathe and contemplate the “ Vero Para¬ 
diso ” lying at our feet. The Villa Palmieri 
they call it now, but in olden days, Boccaccio's 
Villa, on the site of which the Palmieri built 
their home; for here, when Florence lay 
stricken with the deadly plague, he and a 
few choice spirits retired to drown their tears 
and fears, and here he told his famous tales 
to cheat the gruesome hours and wile away 
the tedious days of waiting; and here might 
many another tale be told of past and present 
—tales of interest to lovers of art; for was it 
not here, built up inside these walls, that 
Botticelli’s picture, now in our own National 
Gallery, being under the ban of the Church, 
lay hid from sight and carefully concealed, 
lest it should be ruthlessly destroyed for 
fear that its heretical theology should 
corrupt the faithful ?—tales of social life and 
entertainment, as the home of England’s 
minister, to the Court of the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany, now vanished as a dream ; tales 
of a woman’s lonely life,* and still lonelier 
death, drowned in her own apartment in that 
ne time to Miss Fairhill. 
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great lonely house ; tales of empty grandeur which Boccaccio’s stories would lack life and 
and still greater solitude, when Tuscany s interest; but we must check such wandering 
Grand Duchess, widowed and dethroned, fancies and count those butterflies as they 
owned it as her own, but dared not face come sailing down. 

its desolate silence; then tales again of The air is full of insect life, especially 
happiness and mirth, of young voices re- butterflies—swallow-tails, brimstones, ah hues 
echoing through the silent halls, of music and species, full of sweet smells, full of soft 
and drawing, of literature and art. Ah! sounds, warm sunshine and a “dolce far 
happy, sunny days, their shadows came all niente ” little air, which fans one’s cheek and 
too soon, but their sun did not set in gloom, is just enough to be pleasant and no more. 



The large hall of the Villa Palmieri, with gallery at end. 


for it left a golden halo in the after-glow 
which lingers yet. 

Here, too, in future years, will travellers 
tell the tale how that under that roof there 
came to dwell for a few short weeks a great 
Queen, whose mighty Empire stretches over 
nigh a fourth part of all the world, and how 
that here she sought repose and rest, away 
from toil and cares and the weary burden 
that lies ever heavy on the head of those who 
wear a crown. 

Yes! many a tale could be told, before 
vol. 1. 


In the afternoon we are going down to 
Florence, not to do the sights, but just to 
feast our eyes on a few special favourites ; 
so we throw cares, letters, bothers, and 
worries, to the winds, and sit on peacefully, 
occasionally speaking a word or two, or 
indulging in that companionable silence 
which implies a confidence worth a hundred 
words. The pleasant hours of sunshine 
come, all too soon, to an end, and the 
luncheon-bell summons us to a not alto¬ 
gether unpleasant diversion. 
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Then Duccio and Giotto, the two Siena 
cobs, come round, and off we go. Now we 
are through the Barriera, and drive on past 
San Marco, whose bare, uninteresting piazza 
tells no tale of how once, long ago, the 
great preacher-prophet, Savonarola, stood 
there in the centre of a vast multitude, 
appealing with the Host in his hand that 
fire might fall from heaven and consume 
him if he spake not truth ; nor how within 
those long, low walls there lived the angelic 
painter, who adorned the silent, hidden cells 
with saints and angels, which have won for 
him the name of Beato Angelico. We 
hurry on, down the Via Cavour. Oh, city 
of contrasts ! What a new rush of thoughts 
spring up, of “ Italia Unita ! Vive Italia ! ” 
at the sight of the name of Italy’s great states¬ 
man ; past the noble Riccardi Palace, with 
its tiny chapel of Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes, 
and its great Sala of florid heathen deities; 
on till we reach the Duomo itself; and here 
we stop. Its marble facade is of yesterday, 
but its dazzling brilliancy has a beauty of 
its own; and when Time, the great softener 
and mellower of men and things, has had 
its way, it will harmonise with the rest of 
that vast work of centuries. Most people 
are disappointed with the interior, and true 
it is that it is cold and bare ; but as we pass 
from the heat and glare and noise of the 
busy piazza into the cool, dim, solemn 
stillness of the great Duomo, a feeling of 
awe and greatness, as of another world, steals 
over us, and shadows of the past seem to 
hover round our steps. 

What have these grey walls not wit¬ 
nessed of turmoil and strife, as well as of 
devotion and peace ? The now silent aisles 
have re-echoed with the thunder of a 
Savonarola’s eloquence, while crowds of 
up-turned faces have hung on his prophetic 
utterances. Here, in all the lofty pride of 
human glory, kings and priests, poets and 
painters, magnificos and courtiers, have swept 
by. These walls have heard, too, more 
solemn things than these. They have heard, 
behind the pomp and grandeur, beneath 
the pride and glory, “ the deep sighing of 
the poor,” the half-uttered prayer of broken, 
contrite hearts, the burning cry of the 
oppressed, and, piercing through them all, 


like a ray of heaven’s sunshine, the glad 
praises and thanksgiving of little children’s 
voices. They are all there : and the dead 
past seems to us more real and vivid than 
the living, breathing present. 

Truly, Florence, we may say again, is a 
city of contrasts! As we emerge from the 
grey twilight of the Duomo into the glare 
of the street, a carriage passes full of gaily 
dressed ladies on their way to the Cascine 
for the fashionable saunter under the trees, 
and just crossing their path, and causing 
them to wait, comes the procession of the 
Misericordia, with their long black hoods 
covering their faces, carrying in their midst 
a black covered litter, before whose presence 
the passers-by quietly lift their hats—for 
they are carrying a corpse to its burial. The 
procession passes on and the gay carriage 
rattles by, a flower-girl throwing a bunch 
of violets into it, as it flashes past. We 
make our way slowly down the crowded 
street of the Calzaiuoli, where in days gone 
by Michael Angelo’s colossal David was 
dragged in slow and toilsome fashion to its 
place under the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Now we pass Or San Michele—where 
Donatello’s beautiful “ St. George ” still 
stands, ready to obey Michael Angelo’s word 
of command and praise in one “ Cammina ! ” 
—and have reached the Piazza itself. 

The Palazzo Vecchio towers aloft, typical 
of the power and genius of the haughty 
Florentine Republic, and in one of its 
machicolated recesses we still can see the 
Cross, chosen by the Signoria as the arms 
of their city when they chose Christ to be 
their King. Oh, mockery! that underneath 
those very walls should rise the instruments 
of death for those who preached to them 
Christ crucified ! 

But time presses, so we turn again and 
retrace our steps, and drive slowly up the 
hill, and are at home again. 

But the day is not yet over. The most 
beautiful part of it is yet to come, and this 
time we wander out alone, and sit down on 
the seat under the shadow of the hill, and 
watch the sunset over the valley, as the ruddy 
glow catches the white walls of the countless 
villas dotted over the plain. There stands 
the noble Pazzi Villa, now Salviati, where, it 
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View of Florence, from the terrace of the Villa Palmieri. 


is said, the ghastly head of a fair lady’s lover 
was brought to her concealed in a basket of 
flowers, and laid at her feet ; there, too, the 
“ Congiura ” was planned, by which a Medici 
was stabbed to death within the L)uomo 
walls. Just below that ridge of hill, low 
down in the plain, lies the Careggi Villa, 
where Lorenzo the Magnificent lay dying, 
and Savonarola stood over him, bidding him 
repent. Far away, beyond them all, Carrara’s 
snow-tipped mountains catch the rosy light, 
while across the valley stands, clear and 
blue against the sky, the church of St. 
Margherita; below it we faintly discern 
the tower where Galileo watched the starry 
heavens and meditated on the “ Pur si 
muove ,” which turned the world upside down 
in more senses than one; Bello Sguardo; 
Monte Oliveto ; then, high above our heads, 
the Campanile of Fiesole’s little Duomo, 
nestling between its two protecting hills— 
then—fair Florence herself lying, like an opal 
jewel, threaded with her diamond river shining 
white and glistening as it winds along and is 
lost to sight in the blue, far-distant plain. 

The sun sinks behind the hill, the light 
f^des, and as grey twilight falls and the 
sound of the bells ringing for the Ave Maria 


comes softly borne on the gentle air—that 
sound, “ che paia il giorno pianger che si 
muore ”—the spirits of the mighty dead seem 
to rise before us and fill the air. Out of 
the gloom in long, misty procession they 
seem to move before our eyes and enfold us 
with their pervading presence. 

Then the darkness falls, and all is still. 

The dew is falling; a bat flies past in 
wild, irregular flight; and then from out the 
deep shade of the bosco comes the first clear 
note of the nightingale—a pause, as if to 
listen, and then pours forth its stream of song. 
A rustle among the leaves, and it ceases ; and 
then again that dreamy silence which every 
sound seems to render yet more silent still. 

The evening star grows brighter and 
clearer as the faint glow in the western sky 
fades into darkness. From out the olive- 
trees in the vineyard we hear footsteps 
coming towards us, and a contadino with 
his mandolin comes slowly down the hill, 
singing as he goes, the long-drawn notes 
echoing through the silent air: 

“ Stella, Stella, del mio amor, 

Dille, dille, che l’amo ognor.” 

He passes close beside us, his bright young 
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face full of hope and gladness, of youth and We rise with a smile and a tear, and as 
joy, and reminds us that though the world we turn slowly homewards, “ the moon, 
is very old, it is also very young, and that the rising in clouded majesty, unveiled her 
old, old story is ever new and ever beautiful; peerless light, and o’er the dark her silver 
for that wondrous thing called Love neither mantle threw.” 

Time can age nor the world destroy! The day is over. 



Hn Hcrostic: 



BY TIIE HON. MABEL VEREKER. 

A LTHOUGH I’m but a debutante and of very 
tender age, 

I’m so clever and amusing, I’m already quite the 
rage. 

A bearer of good tidings, a messenger of woe, 

From the lover, from the lawyer, from the friend, 
and from the foe. 

Pale, cold, and beautiful, a stately queen ; 

Phoenicia’s idol, loved, but feared, I ween. 

To win me is the scholar’s great desire, 

Art, science, music, all to me aspire. 

A fabled earl, of wealth and great estate; 

But through a sparrow-hawk came adverse fate. 

Men worshipped here in prehistoric times ; 

They listen now to great cathedral chimes. 

Answers are invited to this Acrostic .—Ed. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER V. 

all’s fair in love and war. 

ND this was the way of it. 

From my post at the window I heard 
Peter Chrystie move here and there about 
the house, locking doors and barring windows 
—now crying directions to the servants, 
now rating Meg Coupland for putting too 
many peats on the kitchen fire—“wasterfu’ 
hizzie, leavin’ as mony burnin’ there as wad 
cook a dinner for twenty harvesters ” ; anon 
crying directions to Nance and Grace, and 
finally, after he had retired for a quarter of 
an hour, opening his bedroom door to cry 
to Nance to bring him his gun and powder- 
flask. 

Then after a little Peter’s light went out, 
and presumably the elder of the kirk gave 
himself to his devotions. For no sound was 
heard where I stood, waiting at the corner 
of the yard dyke, save the horses rattling 
their halters restlessly in the stables. A 
collie came and sniffed about my legs. But 
it was Nance’s dog Bawty, and Bawty knew 
me. He had had plenty of chances of 
acquaintanceship. Besides which the three 
lasses had carefully trained the Nether Neuk 
dogs to refrain from barking after dark, who¬ 
ever should come about the premises. 


After the master’s retirement the house 
of Nether Neuk seemed to be dark from 
chimney-top to front doorstep. But to the 
experienced eye a faint streak of light 
showed down the middle of the factor’s 
wife’s French window. This gave token 
that the curtains were drawn in that room 
and that all the inhabitants of Nether Neuk 
were not so sound asleep as might be 
supposed from a cursory inspection. 

Presently I heard a faint click. The 
streak of light brightened, flashed a moment, 
and disappeared, keen as a knife-blade fresh 
from the cutler. I knew that the Hempie 
had undone the hasp of the lock, and that 
the French window of Nether Neuk was 
ready to receive company. 

Lightly I vaulted over the dyke, without 
disturbing a single stone (for in those days 
I was very light on my feet), and stole like 
a shadow to the unlicensed entrance. As I 
had supposed, it opened at a touch and I 
stepped within, drawing the curtains close 
behind me. 

The three lasses were sitting demure and 
busy about the fireplace, as if it were the 
commonest thing for them to be thus 
employed on the further side of ten o’clock. 

“ Goodness me,” said Nance, “ what are 
you doing there, Alec? Laddies like you 
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should be in their beds hours and hours 
since.” 

“ He’s corned to get you to help him wi’ 
his lessons for the college, Nance! ” said 
the Hempie. 

“ Ahint the orchard-dyke—wi’ you for a 
tutor, mair like,” retorted Nance. 

“ VVheesht! ” said Grace, looking up re¬ 
provingly from her knitting. “ This is no’ 
the sort of talk afore bairns like Alec and 
the Hempie.” 

Yet I was older than either of them. 

“ Where’s Allan and Matt ? ” said Nance, 
after a pause, in which, as was my duty, I 
pulled a chair up close to the Hempie, 
who thereupon hitched away from me with 
marked scorn. This also was strictly accord¬ 
ing to rule. 

“ Make yourseP at hame, Nance,” said the 
Hempie, turning up her nose. “ See Alec, 
how friendly he is! He makes as free wi’ 
the Nether Neuk chairs as if they were his 
ain.” 

“ Aye, Hempie, he is as sairly in want o’ 
mainners as he is o’ mense. But what’s 
come o’ the ither lads I speered ye aboot ? ” 
continued Nance. 

“ They were feared to come near for the 
master’s gun. So they gaed awa’ doon the 
bumside to convoy the twa lairds to the 
clachan,” said I. 

Nance and Grace looked up quickly. 

“ Are ye speakin’ the truth, callant ? ” 
they cried with one voice. 

Now they had no business to call me 
callant, for I was as old as Nance herself 
and had much more experience, having been 
a year at the College of Edinburgh. So 
when I answered them, I own that it was 
somewhat tartly. 

“ I tel led ye that they were feared, and 
they are feared. Mair than that, I dinna 
think they cared muckle aboot cornin’. I 
heard Allan say that there was just time to 
rin up to Knowetap to see the lasses there 
before they bedded.” 

“ That’s a great lee, at ony rate! ” said 
Nance. 

Which it was. 

Nance rose and went to the window, 
letting a broad lane of light flow out over 
the green space in front, scale the garden 


wall, and fade into darkness across the home 
park. 

“ Come back frae that, Nance,” cried the 
practical Grace : “ mind what happened the 
last time my faither saw a licht doon here 
after he had gane to his bed ! ” 

For the Nether Neuk lasses had had more 
adventures in their time than were written 
down in the book of the family chronicles. 

Nance swept the curtains behind her 
indignantly and tripped down the two steps 
which led into the garden. She was obviously 
annoyed at Allan’s desertion, and ready for 
any reprisal which would pay him back. 

Presently she came in again with a dis¬ 
appointed look and began to roll up her 
knitting. She looked very bonny as she 
stood there with the candle-light on her 
face and the little curls about her head all 
bright and fretful with the light shining 
through them. I did not wonder at Allan, 
nor, for the matter of that, at all the other 
men in the parish. Yet I knew very well 
that Nance Chrystie would not look at me — 
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that I was but a lad—when she could get 
her pick of a score of grown men with 
beards to their faces as rough as a 
“ heather cowe ” * 

“ It’s time ye were tripping it over the 
muir to Drumquhart, my man. Your 
faither will be waiting up for you wi’ 
an awesome biggie stick,” said Nance 
pointedly. She seemed somehow to have 
lost interest in sitting up any longer. Yet 
when I came she and Grace had evidently 
settled themselves for a long forenight of 
talk and u ork. They did not seem so set 
on it now. 

It was high time for me to develop my 
batteries. 

“ Fm no gaun to steer a fit,” said I; 

“ no a fit frae this chair the nicht will I 
move, without ye come—a’ the three o’ 
ye, yin after anither—and gin me a kiss 
apiece o’ your ain free wulls.” 

A bombshell could hardly have caused 
more astonishment. Such an unblush- 
ingly impudent request had never been 
made in Nether Neuk since it was a farm- 
town. This was exactly the effect I 
intended to produce. At first the lasses 
did nothing but stare at me as if I had 
suddenly gone mad. 

At last Nance found a tongue. She was 
generally first as well as last at everything. 

“ Get oot o' this hoose, ye young vaga- 
bone ! ” she cried. “You to speak aboot 
kissin’ that hasna left the schule yet. It’s a 
baby’s bit feedin’ bottle ye want and some 
lime-water amang the milk to keep doon the 
hiccups. Oot o’ that window wi’ ye, and gi’e 
us nae mair o’ your brazen-faced ness. Certes, 
they ha’e learned ye a bonny lesson of assur¬ 
ance in Edinburgh. If this be what your 
faither pays awa’ his hard-earned siller for, 
Saunders McQuhirr’s a sair ill-used man ! ” 

I sat still, leaning far back in my chair. 

“The nicht’s young yet. It’s five hours 
till rising time, and I can easily bide that 
time,” said I. 

“ Grace, Hempie,” cried Nance, “ get haud 
o’ him. He’s supple, but he’s no’ strong. 
The three o’ us can manage him easy. 
Round aboot the table and at him ! ” 

Grace rose obediently at Nance’s word, 


and I’m not denying that they might have 
managed the thing, had I let them try. For 
they had been used to hill-roads and farm 
w r ork all the days of them. But I had 
thought out all the chances, and had not 
come there to be trapped by Nance Chrystie. 
Besides, I knew that the Hempie was too 
deep in the plot to assist them when it came 
to the pinch. 

“ Now, Nance,” said I calmly, bending my 
fingers together in a persuasively determined 
manner, as I had seen Professor Mailsetter 
do when there was a disturbance in the back 
benches (and which I had much admired), 
“ bide where ye are, and sit your ways down. 
For gin ye so muckle as lay a hand on me, 
unless it be to tak’ me aboot the neck to gi’e 
me the kiss, I’ll raise a cry that will bring 
your faither oot o’ his bed like a shot. Fm 
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nane feared o’ him nor his gun—like Allan 
and Matthew, mind you.” 

The lassies stopped at opposite ends of the 
table, and had I not been so set on my plot 
I declare I could have found it in my 
heart to be sorry for them. For they had 
been so accustomed all their lives to hood¬ 
winking men and playing pranks on them— 
even as they had done that night to the laird 
of Butterhole—that it was fair gall and worm¬ 
wood to them to be caught by a birkie laddie; 
for so I knew they considered me, though of 
the same age as themselves. But I was 

determined to show them other of it. I 

was not to be despised; and besides, if they 
had the good taste to know a lad when 

they saw him, they might see that I was 

at least as good to kiss as either Allan Herd 
or Matt Kerr. Or if they did not know this 
last, the Hempie could have told them. 
Anyway, I had said it and wagered it, and 
I was not going to go back on my word 
at this time of day—or rather, by the hands 
of the clock, at this time of night. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I MAKE LOVE IN EARNEST. 

The lasses stood transfixed, and looked help¬ 
lessly at one another. 

“ He’s awesome determined. Ye dinna 
ken.” 

“ ’Deed ye had better just do it and let 
him gang his ways,” said the Hempie. “ It’s 
no that very horrid, if yince ye ha’e made up 
your mind to it.” 

And she was coming about the table to 
show them the way, for she cared not a doit 
about the matter one way or the other. She 
would just as soon have kissed her father. 

“ Come back oot o’ that, Hempie,” cried 
Nance, forgetting about the necessity for 
quiet; “ gin a sister o’ mine were to demean 
herseP to kiss a thing like that at the point 
o’ the bayonet—I wad-” 

And the angry Nance stood breathless and 
speechless with indignation, as it were, reach¬ 
ing into the empty air for a conclusion dire 
enough to suit her vengeance. 

The Hempie pouted, and stood balancing 
herself on one foot. 


“ It’s a great to-do about nocht ava’. See 
here, Alec,” she said, turning to me, “ I’ll 
gi’e ye three to let Grace and Nance aff, and 
to let us a’ get to our beds.” 

But I had had more than three from that 
mint already, and it was not such-like that I 
now coveted, the Hempie being too young 
to have proper feelings about so important a 
matter. Besides, there was the wager and 
the victory over Allan and Matt, who were 
doubtless cooling their heels outside, and 
thinking themselves so mighty clever because 
they had ducked the two lairds in the burn, 
which indeed they would never have thought 
of but for me. 

So I shook my head. 

“ No, Hempie. 1 wad like it weel—to 
obleege ye,” said I. “ But it’s this way. It’s 
no’ that I like the thing personally, as one 
might say. It’s a vow that I ha’e ta’en, and 
I canna gang back on my word. I couldna’ 
gang afore the minister in the kirk on Sabbath 
wi’ a clear conscience if I were to break my 
word aboot a thing like that. It’s a kiss 
apiece frae ilka yin o’ your bonny moos—you 
to come ower here o’ your ain free wull and 
kiss me. Or I dinna steer oot o’ this chair 
till mornin’! ” 

“ Aweel,” said Nance, a new thought 
striking her, “ e’en let us gang to our beds 
and leave him here to himsel’; muckle good 
that will do to him, gin my faither catches 
him.” 

But I snatched the lamp and set it behind 
me. 

“ A’ richt, lasses, gin ye like to leave the 
licht burnin’ and the curtain open, it’s a’ the 
same to me. I’m no’ feared.” 

And I swept the curtain of the long window 
back with my arm. The light lay in a broad 
bar across the fields, plain to be seen from 
Peter Chrystie’s window. And Peter, as I 
well knew, did not pull down his bedroom 
blind. 

Nance sprang at the curtain, snatched it 
out of my hand, and pulled it back again so 
that no light escaped. 

Then she stood over me—and the anger 
fair sparked and blazed from her dark, 
indignant eyes. She clenched her hands 
and held them stiff at her sides. Then she 
bent her head a little forward and looked at 
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me, fighting for some adequate utterance. 

Oh, but she was splendid to look at ! 

It was not the first time I had ever 
thought her the bonniest lass it ever was 
my lot to see. 

“ Oh, ye gorb, ye worm,” she said, 
in a low voice of deadly anger, “ye 
fathom o’ pump water on end, I wish 
I were a man for five minutes to throw 
ye head-foremost oot o’ the window— 
cornin’ here to fear three lasses. Ye 
may weel be prood o’ yoursel’, ye 
feckless scullion. Gi’e the like o’ you a 
kiss!—faith no, though ye waited till 
the Day of Judgment, and there wasna ; 
a man nearer than the stars that shine 
midway the lift o’ heaven ! ” 

But I sat tight and said no word, 
knowing well that she would come in 
of that humour by-and-by. I was in no 
hurry, for I was quite sure of getting up 
into our stable loft before the time of 
my father’s rising. 

So I just leaned a wee farther back 
in my chair and looked at her—and 
faith, but she was bonny. 

“ Nance,” said I, “ ye should aye 
be raised. It gars your e’en shine like 
stars in the water on a summer’s nicht, 
dark and bricht at once—cauld as the 
ice-blink oot o’ the north, and warm 
as a fire in the ingle-nuik burning for 
the first hame-coming o’ newly married 
folk.” 

“ Humph. Set her up indeed—a’ 
that aboot oor Nance’s e’en. Ye never 
said the like to me! ” cried the 
Hempie indignantly. “Ye can get Nance 
to open the snib o’ the window to ye the 
next time.” 

And the Hempie, who up till now had 
been taking my part in all good comradeship, 
tossed her head and turned away in a huff. 

But though Nance did not abandon her 
attitude of anger, somehow the pith went out 
of it at my words, for I think that deep down 
she always rather liked me. Her hands 
relaxed ; she leaned back against the end of 
the table, and looked at me in a new way— 
the way a woman looks at a man whose heart 
is in her hands. 

“ But,” I went on yet more softly, looking 



“ Ye can sit there till it be broad daylight . . . gin 
ye like, Nance.*' 

at her critically as one might at a bonny 
picture, “ I am no juist so sure that I dinna 
like ye better when there comes a saft and 
kindly lowe o’ licht into your e’e. Aye, there 
it is—keep it like that, lass. It gangs richt to 
my heart, like the smell o’ hawthorn on a 
sweetheartin’ gloamin’-” 

“ Havers ! ” said Nance, “ I never listened 
to sic nonsense in a’ my life.” 

But nevertheless she went smiling about 
the house, and then sat down with her elbows 
on the table and her chin on her joined 
hands, daring me with her eyes to continue. 
I resolved to show them what a college 
education could do. Besides, as I have said, 
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she was just terrible bonny, and I aye liked 
her, though I never had a chance to tell her 
so before. 

Grace yawned and pretended to go to 
sleep over her work—and the Hem pie turned 
her back on me and undisguisedly sulked; 
and that pleased me best of all. For the 
Hempie was just a young ignorant bit lassie, 
and as fond of her dog Towser as of me— 
fonder indeed. 

“ But where learned ye that mainner o’ 
speakin’ ? ” said Nance. “ I declare I never 
heard the like o’ it before—never in a’ my 
life-” 

And I could see her turning over in her 
mind the leaves of the many-paged book of 
her love-experience. 

“ Gin that’s the gait ye talk to the Hempie,” 
she said, “ I dinna wonder that she bides oot 
so late. I am vexed that I bade her come in.” 

“ Hum,” said the Hempie over her 
shoulder, contemptuously, “and thank ye 
for naething—ye are michty condescending, 
Nance Chrystie. It’s no’ to me that he wad 
dare to talk sic-like sugary balderdash. Na, 
faith, he kens better. I wad gi’e him a 
sound daud i’ the lug.” 

And so she would have done, as fast as 
look at it. 

“ But ye see, Hempie,” said I, playing with 
her boyish ill-humour, “ it a’ depends. Nae 
man can cut withoot the claith. Ye canna 
draw a bonny picture withoot the subject. 
So at least the painter lads in Edinburgh tell 
me. And though ye are a nice lass, Hempie, 
and will be bonnier when your legs ha’e 
settled how far they are gaun to grow through 
the skirt o’ your petticoats, ye maunna think 
that ye can compare wi’ the sister o’ ye.” 

The Hempie rose in great disdain. 

“ Sister or no sister—ye can e’en sit up 
till mornin’. I’ll no bide here a minute 
langer, just to listen to our Nance being cried 
up for the wonder o’ the world.” 

And so, with her head erect, she marched 
out of the door, and we could hear her 
tramp up the stairs, without attempting to 
soften her footsteps, even when she passed her 
father’s chamber. 

Grace was now really and undisguisedly 
sleeping, without subterfuge or deception. 
But Nance sat opposite, watching me, with¬ 


out ever looking away, courting me to go on 
with her shining, beautiful eyes. Yet I think 
it was not vanity, but the taste of a new ex¬ 
perience that was sweet to her. Also maybe 
she liked me more than she had let on to 
herself. Such things happen among lasses 
that are much made of. 

“ Nance,” said I, “ mind ye, though I cam’ 
on a daft-like errand and made ye fell angry 
at me, it wasna’ for that I ventured here this 
nicht, but because I couldna’ itherwise gat 
speech o’ ye. Nance, ye are far ower bonny 
to waste your youth on a parcel o’ ignorant 
plough-lads and country buckies, that ken 
nocht but the way the grape gangs into the 
tatie-furrow or the road the hom-spune tak’s 
to their mouth. I am young, but I ha’e been 
in great cities and seen lasses that were 
counted bonny—yet as I live, never a yin was 
fit to be your bridesmaid—no yin amang them 
a’ fit to stand in satin and pearlins beside 
Nance Chrystie in a gown o’ blue druggit” 

“ Siccan nonsense ! ” said she softly—never 
blinking or taking away her head, but just a 
pulse on her white neck beating slow, as if 
she were drinking a sweet beverage and 
wanted to make it last the longer. And it was 
then, I think, that some of the liking for me, 
that had been underneath, began to win its 
way uppermost. 

“ True it is, Nance,” said I; “ and mind ye, 
I am no’ talkin’ this gate to every lass I meet. 
You can ask the Hempie if ever I spake this 
way to her.” 

“The Hempie is but a bairn,”said Nance 
decisively. “ But some lass in Edinburgh— 
ye maun ha’e said a’ that often before, to get 
it so ready on your tongue—so like a buik 
that folk write aboot love.” 

“ Na, na, lass,” said I, “ the love o’ my 
heart has been gatherin’ like water in a dam 
—summer rain and Lammas flood filling it 
little by little. Nance, my lass, it has only 
overflowed the nicht. The mouth is just 
speakin’ oot o’ the fulness o’ the heart. Ye 
think I’m but a lad, Nance—but I’m no gaun 
to bide here in the sheuch o’ life a’ my days. 
I’m gaun to be something forby a driver o’ 
‘ nowt ’ and a fodderer o’ horses.” 

At this moment Grace awaked with a start, 
and slowly looked all about her with a be¬ 
wildered air. Then, seeing Nance still sitting 
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with her chin on her hands, she rose some¬ 
what crossly, gathered up her knitting, and 
went towards the door. 

“ Ye can sit there till it be broad daylight, 
listening to Alec's clavers, gin ye like, Nance, 
but as for me, I’m off to my bed." 

At her words Nance rose too. But she 
did not go away at once. She only leaned 
her palms on the table, and her eyes shone 
far brighter than the lamp as I saw them 
still turned on me. 

“Sweetheart," said I, “will ye wait for 
me ? Will ye believe in me ? ” 

“ Ye may come and see me again the 
morn's nicht," she said softly. “ And now 
slip awa': I maun gang after my sister.” 

There was a strange, misty light about her 
face, a loving dimness beaconed in her eyes, 
and her lips were red like poppies among 
white standing corn—a rare thing to see, but 
when once seen never forgotten. 

“ And the three kisses," said I, going about 
the table to her. “ The rest ha’e gone and 
left us. You must gi'e me them a’-" 

“ Must! " she said. “ Is that the way you 
court a lass—to begin the very first night with 
musts ? " 


A flash of something that was not mirth, 
nor yet love, but akin to both, passed across 
her face. 

“ But-" she said, and then stopped. 

I waited with expectation for her to finish 
her sentence. 

“Yes, Nance ? ” said I inquiringly. But 
for a while she was silent. At last, however, 
the words came; and, for the first time that 
night, she looked away. 

“ Gin ye kiss as weel as ye court," she said, 
“ ye may gi'e me twa—and gin I like them no 
that ill, I’ll see if I canna gi’e ye the last back 
again, just to be rid o' ye." 

And so I did. And so she did. Then, 
the next moment after that, I found myself 
fronting the darkness and the bite of the 
misty night air, with a reeling brain and a 
stunned numbness all through me as if I had 
fallen from a great height. The French 
window was black and fast behind me, and I 
stumbled against the dyke in front without 
feeling it, like a man drunken—as indeed I 
was; for though I had kissed a many in my 
time, that touch of Nance Chrystie's lips ere 
she followed her sister Grace to bed was yet 
my first kiss. 


(To be continued.) 

it 
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TVyTURMURlNG winds vague fancies carry 
To the heart while sweeping bv, 

And the fancies often tarry 

Though the winds that brought them die. 


Now the fancies are of gladness, 
Life itself seems one delight ; 
Now the fancies are of sadness, 
.Life itself seems dark as night. 
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T IMES have indeed changed since Queen 
Elizabeth made her famous speech to 
Archbishop Parker’s wife after being enter¬ 
tained at Lambeth Palace. Educated and 
sympathetic women have long presided in 
rectory, in deanery, and in palace, and it is 
matter of common knowledge that when a 
clergyman is to be chosen for ecclesiastical 
preferment of any kind, the feminine influences 
which he will bring with him into his sphere 
of work are always carefully considered. 

Trollope’s picture of Mrs. Proudie, though 
a marvellous piece of character-drawing, is 
by no means typical of the English lady who 
becomes nowadays the wife of a bishop. 
The English Church owes a great debt to 
such high-minded and devoted women as 
Mrs. Tait, Mrs. Alexander, and many more, 
both dead and living. For the special work 
which falls within the province of a Bishop’s 
wife is not so easy as it appears. Unbounded 
tact, discretion, a royal memory for faces, 
and a host of other more or less rare qualities, 
are all requisite if the wife is to be an adequate 
help meet for her husband. 

The wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has among prelates’ wives a particularly re¬ 
sponsible position. The task of Mrs. Temple 
at her new homes of Lambeth Palace and 
Addington Park will, however, have been 
rendered somewhat easier, partly by the 
admirable example of her predecessor, Mrs. 


Benson, and partly by her own experience 
of the scarcely less arduous duties incumbent 
upon the wife of the Bishop of London. 

Mrs. Temple began her married life as a 
bishop’s wife, for at the time of her marriage 
(1876) the Right Rev. Frederick Temple was 
Bishop of Exeter. Nee Miss Beatrice 
Blanche Lascelles, the new mistress of Lam¬ 
beth Palace comes of a distinguished family/ 
Her mother, the witty and brilliant Lady 
Caroline Lascelles, was a sister of the late 
Duchess of Sutherland and of the mother of 
the present Duke of Devonshire. Her 
brother, Sir Frank Lascelles, is British Am¬ 
bassador in Berlin, and two of her sisters 
have in turn been Maids-of-Honour to the 
Queen. All these sisters have always been 
prominently associated with Church work, 
Mrs. Temple even as a child taking the 
keenest personal interest both in missionary 
work and in the life and conditions of the 
London poor, among whom, curiously enough, 
an important portion of her future life was to 
be spent. The first nine years of Dr. and 
Mrs. Temple’s married life were passed at 
Exeter. The beautiful old Devonshire city 
is full of happy memories for them both. 
Here their two children, Frederick Charles 
and William, were born, and Mrs. Temple’s 
kindly tact and broad-minded charity greatly 
endeared her both to the clergy and laity of 
the diocese. 
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Since her husband’s translation to London 
Mrs. Temple has been an active worker in 
and promoter of many and varied forms of 
Church work, among them more particularly 
the temperance organisations of which her 
husband has long been so enthusiastic a 
supporter. She became Vice-President of 
the Ladies’ Diocesan Association, originally 
founded by Mrs. Tait in 1864, which has 
for its object the bringing together of parish 
clergymen and would-be lay workers. Ful¬ 
ham Palace became a very active centre of 
what may be called church-women’s work. 
Among the many societies to which Mrs. 
Temple gave special help may be mentioned 
the Ladies’ Home Mission ; and to untold 
numbers of the overworked wives of the 
London clergy she has given personal advice 
and uttered words of encouragement. Mrs. 
Temple possesses in a special degree the 
power of performing with ease 
and thoroughness each and 
every duty thrust upon her. 

She is a devoted wife and 
mother; and long before type¬ 
writers were in common use 
she had become an expert 
operator, in order to assist 
her husband in his heavy 
correspondence. Mrs. Temple 
has always been a persona 
grata at Court, being honoured 
with the intimate friendship of 
Her Majesty. The Duchess 
of Albany has also been a 
frequent guest at Fulham 
Palace, and has of late years 
taken an active share in many 
of the good works instituted 
by the present mistress of 
Lambeth Palace. 

Mrs. Temple’s successor at 
Fulham Palace is a very 
different, though not less in¬ 
teresting, personality. The 
wife of the new Bishop of 
London, Mrs. Creighton, was 
Miss Louise Hume Von Glehn, 
and though she was entirely 
educated in England, her 
father was Russian by birth, 
and she has much of the 


self-possession and brilliancy usually possessed 
by Russian women. As the wife of the 
Bishop of Peterborough she soon became an 
acknowledged leader in many and varied 
forms of philanthropic work, and she is now 
probably the best known of all our bishops’ 
wives. Mrs. Creighton is an admirable 
speaker, a good organiser, and an untiring 
worker, and there seems to be literally no 
kind of philanthropic work, lay or clerical, in 
which she does not take a more or less active 
part. She is equally at home at a drawing¬ 
room meeting, a gathering of factory-girls, a 
Church Congress, or in the presidential chair 
of a Congress of Women Workers. Every¬ 
where she makes friends : yet no modern 
woman is more delightfully unconventional; 
she forms her own opinions about everything, 
and never minds expressing them under any 
circumstances. She has always taken a very 



From a photograph by Messrs. Russell &• Sons. 

Mrs. Temple. 
(Canterbury.) 
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special interest in girls, and is particu¬ 
larly clever when handling subjects that 
are often found very difficult to manage 
by the average clergyman’s wife. 

Mrs. Creighton is an excellent mother, 
and has as much as possible always 
taught her own children. She is keenly 
interested in her husband’s historical 
labours—for, as most people know, the 
new Bishop of London is a very 
notable historian—and she has also 
written several books. Indeed, Mrs. 
Creighton’s “ First History of England ” 
is a great favourite among young 
people, over three thousand copies 
being sold annually; she has also written 
a “ First History of France,” and she 
has edited a series of Highways of 
English History. 

Curiously enough, Mrs. Creighton is 
not at all in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
and on one occasion she organised a 
protest against the suffrage; and yet she 
has twice been President of the National 
Conference of Women Workers, and, when 
she was still a girl, actively concerned her¬ 
self, in conjunction with Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and others, with the creation of the Oxford 
Association for the Education of Women. 

The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan, wife of the 
Archbishop of York, was before her marriage 
Miss Augusta Ann Keppel, fourth daughter 
of the sixth Viscount Barrington. She 
married Dr. Maclagan in the same year in 
which he gave up the vicarage of Kensing¬ 
ton, on his appointment to the see of Lichfield. 
It is a curious fact that Dr. Maclagan is the 
only living Anglican prelate who has held a 
Commission in Her Majesty’s Army. His 
critics have asserted that the gentle influence 
of Mrs. Maclagan has been needed to 
moderate her husband’s somewhat military 
methods of ruling his diocese, more parti¬ 
cularly since his translation to York in 1890. 
However that may be, it is certain that Mrs. 
Maclagan has won for herself a high place 
among living churchwomen. Bishopsthorpe, 
most beautiful of all episcopal palaces, is an 
ideal home. Mrs. Maclagan has been a 
most tender step-mother to the Archbishop’s 
two elder children. Her own boy and girl 
are much younger, and she has found time, 
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Mrs. Creighton. 

(London.) 

amid her many duties, to take an active part 
in her daughter’s education and mental 
training. The wife of the Archbishop of 
York is a fine speaker, and is not infrequently 
heard at both private and public meetings, 
held with a view of furthering such forms of 
Church work as the Girls’ Friendly Society 
and the Ladies’ Home Missions Association ; 
and she has also made a special study of 
rescue and preventive work. 

Most people know that Mrs. Randall 
Davidson, the wife of the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, was the beloved younger daughter of 
the late Archbishop Tait, and that during the 
considerable interval which elapsed between 
her mother’s and her father’s death, to her 
was given the difficult task of acting the part 
of hostess at Lambeth and at Addington. 

Few women have had a more interesting 
and in some ways a sadder life than Mrs. 
Randall Davidson. Her childhood was 
darkened by the death of five little brothers 
and sisters, and her girlhood by the loss of 
her favourite companion and only surviving 
brother, the Rev. Craufurd Tait, a young 
man of remarkable brilliancy and promise. It 
was shortly after this tragic event that Miss 
Edith Tait’s engagement to her father’s 
chaplain, the Rev. Randall Davidson, was 
announced ; and soon the marriage took place, 
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From a Photograph by F Hi off &- Fry. 

The Hon. Mrs Madagan 

(York.) 


the ceremony being performed very quietly 
in the private chapel of I,ambeth Palace. 

Mrs. Randall Davidson’s honeymoon was 
not yet over when she and her husband had 
to hurry back from Italy in order to see the 
bride’s dying mother; but they only arrived 
in time to attend Mrs. 'bait’s funeral. The 
Archbishop lingered on four years, but after 
his wife’s death the duties so well performed 
by Mrs. Tait fell on her young married 
daughter, and Mr. Randall Davidson was 
also called upon to play a true son’s part to 
the Archbishop. 

After the Archbishop’s death, the Queen 
offered Mr. Randall Davidson the Deanery 
of Windsor, and there the young couple 
spent several very happy, quiet years, until 
Dr. Davidson was offered, and accepted, the 
see of Rochester. There was at that time 
no bishop’s residence in Rochester. Accord¬ 
ingly, two houses in Kennington Park Road 
were converted into a temporary bishop’s 
palace, and the Bishop and his wife literally 
camped out in the wilderness. Since her 
husband’s translation to Winchester, Mrs. 


Davidson has been the mistress of perhaps 
the most picturesque episcopal palace in 
Great Britain. Farnham Castle is exquisitely 
beautiful, and is situated in the valley of the 
Wey. In the hall is the inscription, “ Au 
Dieu foy , aux amis foyer” and this quaint 
old French motto very admirably expresses 
the feelings of both the master and the 
mistress of Farnham. 

Mrs. Randall Davidson has already begun 
to do a great deal of work in the diocese— 
no easy matter, for a bishop’s wife requires 
extraordinary tact and intelligence; but 
these qualities she possesses in an eminent 
degree, and she has further the great ad¬ 
vantage of having lived from childhood in 
the circle which she now adorns. 

I,ady Laura Ridding comes of a Camily 
famed in the annals of the English Chuich, 
being the daughter of the saintly Roundell 
Palmer, first Earl of Selborne, who, it will 
be remembered, refused the Lord Chancellor¬ 
ship in 1868, because he felt himself unable 
to support Mr. Gladstone’s Government on the 
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Lady Laura Ridding. 
(Southwell.) 
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question of the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church. Lord Selborne 
also edited in 1862 “The Book of 
Praise,” a collection of well-known 
hymns. In fact, it may be said 
that Lady Laura’s father wil i 
go down in history as one 
of the most prominent lay¬ 
men in the English Church 
of the nineteenth century. 

Lady Laura Palmer mar¬ 
ried, in 1876, the Rev. 

George Ridding, now 
Bishop of Southwell; at 
the time of their marriage 
Dr. Ridding was Head 
Master of Winchester 
College. Lady Laura was his 
second wife, his first having 
been a daughter of the late Dr. 

Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Lady Laura thoroughly enjoyed 
her position as a head master’s 
wife, and even now old Win¬ 
chester boys speak very affectionately of the 
Bishop of Southwell’s energetic and kindly 
better half; and they are always 
made very welcome at the Palace. 

In 1884 Mr. Gladstone 
appointed the Rev. George 
Ridding first Bishop of 
Southwell. There had 
been long a feeling 
that Lichfield and 
Lincoln ought to be 
divided, and a new 
diocese was ac¬ 
cordingly formed 
out of the two 
counties of Derby¬ 
shire and Notting¬ 
ham. The Bishop 
was consecrated on 
May 1 st, 1884, and 
on Lady Laura devolved 
the task of assisting her 
husband to organise and 
build up a new diocese—by no 
means an easy piece of ecclesi¬ 
astical work. 

The Bishop of Southwell’s wife is a very fine 
speaker, and seems thoroughly to enjoy what 
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is commonly called platform work ; she has 
a beautiful voice and an excellent platform 
manner, and she has often delivered 
speeches both at the Church Con¬ 
gress and also at the Women 
Workers’ Conference. At the 
Church Congress held at 
Wolverhampton in 1887, 
and presided over by the 
Hon. Mrs. Maclagan, one 
of the most striking 
speeches was that de¬ 
livered by Lady Laura. 

She makes no secret 
of the fact that she would 
like to see women take a 
greater part in Church work 
than they do at present, and 
she is always anxious to im¬ 
press on her hearers that it is 
very seldom that a churchwoman’s 
duties need prevent her doing 
something, at any rate, to help 
on good work of various kinds. 
At the Nottingham Conference of Women 
Workers held in October last year, Lady 
Laura also spoke very excellently 
on the subject of “ The Women’s 
League,” a most admirable 
association started by her¬ 
self in her husband’s 
diocese, which includes 
women belonging to 
every kind of class, 
from the country 
squire’s dame to 
the miner’s wife. 

Lady Laura is 
genuinely popular 
in the Midlands, 
even among the 
Nonconformists, 
who recognise in her 
a very good and sin¬ 
cere woman, ever bent 
on good works. 

The new Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough and his wife may be 
said to have won their spurs 
when working the large and in¬ 
choate parish of Kensington. Lady Mary 
Carr-Glyn, though a duke’s daughter and 
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secretary, and has always been 
associated with her mother in all 
the latter's many and varied 
activities. In a quiet way pro¬ 
bably no bishop’s wife works 
harder than Mrs. Ellicott She 
comes of a distinguished family, 
both her father, Bridcorte Becher, 
and her uncle, having been ad¬ 
mirals. It is from her that her 
musical daughter inherits her 
great gifts, though Dr. Ellicott 
is himself a veay fair musician, 
and devoted to the art in which 
both his wife and daughter excel. 

Mrs. Ellicott has not confined 
her energies to purely Church 
work. She is an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and when still a young married 
woman started the Queen’s 
Square Hospital for children 
suffering from hip-disease; but 
her interest in these and kindred 
institutions have not caused 
^ her to neglect her husband’s 

* ****to g ra,k by c. Wats **' g diocese. Together with her 

Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter. daughters she formed a Glou- 

(Ripon.) cester Working Girls’ Club, 

which is now one of the most 
allied through her brother, the Marquis of successful and admirable institutions of the 
Lome’s, marriage to the Royal family, showed kind in England; and she has always made 

herself to be an ideal clergyman’s wife, a special attempt to keep in touch with that 

keeping in touch with every portion of her large and sometimes neglected body, the 

husband’s large spiritual constituency, and Church Sunday School teachers of both sexes, 

making all that concerned her social life Mrs. Boyd Carpenter is the Bishop of 
weave in most happily with her parochial Ripon’s second wife, their marriage having 
work. At Peterborough Lady Mary succeeds taken place in 1883, when Dr. Boyd 
Mrs. Creighton—no easy task; but she is Carpenter was Canon of Windsor, Rector 
already proving herself a very able and sue- of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, and one 
cessful bishop’s wife, and is cleverly utilising of the Queen’s favourite chaplains. Since 
her parochial experience for the performance his appointment to the see of Ripon his 
of her new duties. wife has made her way slowly but surely into 

Mrs. and Miss Ellicott, the wife and the hearts of the cautious Yorkshire folk, 
daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester and With sympathetic enthusiasm she has 
Bristol, between them do the honours of the thrown herself heart and soul into her hus- 
Palace at Gloucester. The younger lady has band’s arduous labours, and she has made 
already won wide recognition as a musical herself thoroughly acquainted with every 
composer, but she has never allowed her corner of the diocese. Mrs. Boyd Car- 
musical studies to interfere in any w-ay with penter’s pet association is the Mothers’ 
her home duties; she is her father’s private Union. A step-mother of several young 
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people, and mother herself of three children, 
a boy and two girls, she is naturally much 
interested both in the mental and physical 
welfare of the young. 

Mrs. Wilberforce, the wife of the Bishop 
of Chichester, is also one of the warmest 
supporters of the Mothers’ Union. Before 
the translation of Dr. Wilberforce to the see 
of Chichester, he was for thirteen years Bishop 
of Newcastle, and there, in the beautiful 
house—Benwell Tower—allotted as a palace 
to the Bishop, Dr. and Mrs. Wilberforce 
spent thirteen happy years, both winning, 
in their different ways, a permanent 
place in the affections of the rough North- 
country people with whose hard lives they 
had shown so much sympathy. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
difference than that existing between the 
vivid, nervous people of the North and the 
phlegmatic Sussex folk, between busy manu¬ 
facturing Newcastle and quiet, sleepy Chich¬ 
ester. Here, however, Mrs. Wilberforce has 
already found much to do, for many years 
have gone by since an active mistress has 
reigned at the beautiful old Palace. Dr. 
Dumford, the late bishop, was long a 
widower, and Mrs. Wilberforce has found a 
warm welcome in her husband’s county. 



From a photograph by Alice Hughes. 

Mrs. Wilberforce. 
(Chichester .) 



From a photograph by Elliott &• Fry. 

Mrs. Perowne. 

(Worcester.) 


Mrs. Perowne comes of a well-known legal 
family, having been the daughter of the later 
Sergeant Woolrych. Her marriage to the 
present Bishop of Worcester took place some 
thirty-four years ago, and during her long 
married life she has been the mistress of 
many homes, from St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, where her husband was Vice- 
Principal, to Hartlebury Castle, one of the 
oldest houses in England, which, but for 
its distance from the great centres of the 
diocese, would be an ideal palace. Mrs. 
Perowne takes an active but very unobtrusive 
part in all the charitable and philanthropic 
institutions which flourish in her husband’s 
large diocese. She is Vice-Principal of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, and has always made 
it her special mission to encourage, in every 
way possible—and these ways are many to a 
bishop’s wife—the lot of the individual 
Church-worker. She shares her husband’s 
interest in literature, and some time ago 
published an abridged edition of his work on 
the Psalms. 

Mrs. Moorhouse, the wife of the Bishop 
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From a photograph by Elliott &- Fry. 

Mrs. Bickersteth. 

{Exeter.) 


Bickersteth, who was then Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, in 1876. Mr. Bicker¬ 
steth held his Hampstead living for thirty 
years, but only for the last nine years of that 
term did he enjoy the ready aid and counsel 
of Mrs. Bickersteth. Her husband's tenure 
of the deanery of Gloucester was too brief 
to allow her much opportunity there of 
displaying her social gifts, but at Exeter, 
where her husband was assigned the difficult 
task of succeeding the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, she has won the esteem and 
affection of the whole diocese. She has 
six step-sons and six step-daughters. The 
members of this large family are now for the 
most part grown up and naturally, therefore, 
scattered in places more or less distant from 
the hospitable roof of the Palace, Exeter. 
One of them is even a missionary bishop in 
far-off Japan. 

Mrs. Stubbs, the wife of the Bishop of 
Oxford, was Miss Catherine Deller, daughter 
of Mr John Deller, of Navestock, Essex. 
Mr. Stubbs, as he then was, had been 
presented by his college (Trinity, Oxford) 


of Manchester, is a daughter of the well- 
known Canon Sale, of Sheffield. At the 
time of her marriage to Dr. Moorhouse she 
was prepared to face an exclusively colonial 
life, for her husband was then Bishop of 
Melbourne, and ten long years went by before 
they both came “ home ” for good. 'Phis 
was in 1861, and since that time the Bishop 
of Manchester and his wife have everywhere 
identified themselves with both the municipal 
and clerical life of the diocese. Mrs. Moor¬ 
house has always devoted herself in a special 
manner to those institutions which benefit 
young girls. She is a President of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and has made a point of 
keeping in touch with young people of all 
ranks and of both sexes. She is the Bishop’s 
best coadjutor and most active worker, and 
to her he dedicated his well-known work, 
“The Errors of the Apostolic Age.” 

Mrs. Bickersteth, the wife of the Bishop of 
Exeter, was Miss Ellen Susanna Bickersteth, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Bickersteth. She 
was married to the Rev. Edward Henry 
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Mrs. Moorhouse. 

{Manchester.) 
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Mrs. Stubbs. 

{Oxford.) 


to the vicarage of Navestock in 1850, and he 
married the young daughter of his parishioner 
on June 20th, 1859. Some years afterwards 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford and established his 
reputation as one of the ablest and most 
systematic historians that England has ever 
seen. To her husband throughout his career, 
whether as parish priest, University professor, 
parish priest again, canon of St. Paul's, and 
Bishop successively of Chester and Oxford, 
Mrs. Stubbs has always been a most devoted 
though unobtrusive helper. They have five 
sons and one daughter. 

Before her marriage, the Hon. Mrs. Legge, 
the wife of the Bishop of Lichfield, was 
Miss Fanny Louisa Stopford-Sackville. She 
counts among her relatives and connections 
many people of distinction. Her father, 
Mr. Stopford-Sackville, was a grandson of 
the second Earl of Courtown, and her 
mother was a niece of the second Viscount 
Sackville and of the fifth and last Duke of 
Dorset. Bishop I^egge, too, is a son of the 
fourth Earl of Dartmouth. The marriage 
took place on January 3rd, 1877, and Mr. 
Legge, as he then was, brought his wife home 
to the vicarage of Sydenham, the important 
suburban living which he held altogether for 
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twelve years. Two years later he was 
appointed to the even more important 
vicarage of Lewisham, so that Mrs. Legge 
had had plenty of experience of the duties 
incumbent on the wife of a parish priest 
before her husband was nominated to the see 
of Lichfield in 1891. Since then she has 
gracefully dispensed the hospitalities of the 
Palace at Lichfield, and has been an in¬ 
valuable assistant to her husband in the 
supervision of his populous and difficult 
diocese. 

The wife of the Bishop of Norwich was 
Miss Margaret Ryott, daughter of Dr. W. H. 
Ryott, of Thirsk. She was married to the 
Rev. John Sheepshanks, who was then Vicar 
of Bilton, Yorkshire, on April 26th, 1870. 
She did not thus share in the colonial ex¬ 
perience which her husband gained in the 
diocese of New Westminster from 1859 to 
1867, but in Liverpool, where the Bishop was 
a beneficed clergyman for twenty years, she 
did not allow even the cares of her large 
family to interfere with her duties as wife of 
a parish incumbent; and already she has made 
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University, were the sons of the late Hon. 
John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales, and they 
both married daughters of the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton. Mr. J. G. Talbot married the 
eldest daughter, the Hon. Merill Sarah 
Lyttelton, while the Rev. Edward Stuart 
Talbot married the Hon. Lavinia Lyttelton, 
the third daughter, in 187c, the year in which 
he became Warden of Keble Coliege, Oxford. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Talbot and 
his wife named their eldest child Edward 
Keble, partly, no doubt, in memory of the 
saintly Vicar of Hursley, partly in remem¬ 
brance of the eighteen happy years which they 
spent at the great Church of England college 
in Oxford. The Hon. Mrs. Talbot’s experi¬ 
ences at Keble, where she was much liked by 
the relays of undergraduates who came under 
her hospitable influence, and in the important 
vicarage of Leeds, which her husband held 
for six years, have been an admirable pre¬ 
paration for the difficult task of succeeding 
Mrs. Randall Davidson. 

* 

Hn ©to tln>0ttn0*|place. 

By ROSE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 

SUN-DIAL in a garden fair, 

And roses blooming everywhere, 

Or lilies tall ; 

And honeysuckle scents the air, 

While over all 

A sunbeam creeps with stealthy feet 
And you and I alone, my sweet, 

Together there. 

The dial now is overgrown, 

Wild roses claim it for their own, 

And bindweeds twine 
Around its pedestal of stone 
And rank woodbine 
Trails all unheeded to my feet, 

For now, not you and I, my sweet, 

But I alone. 




From a photograph by F.lliott Gr Fry. 

Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

(Norwich.) 


her influence felt in the very different agri¬ 
cultural surroundings of the diocese of 
Norwich. 

Mrs. Talbot, the wife of the Bishop of 
Rochester, is one of that clever family, the 
Lytteltons. The Bishop and his brother, 
Mr. John Gilbert Talbot, M.P. for Oxford 
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I SAT motionless for some moments, and 
then,—looked again. Yes! It was there 
still! So, with a beating heart, I rose from 
my writing-table, and approached It; but as 
/ got nearer ,—It seemed to get fainter: 
hastily pressing forward, and putting out my 
hand, as though to grasp, to retain It,—It was 
no longer there! 

It was very strange, and I felt extremely 
agitated ; but with some amount of courage, 
I again sat down to my writing, determined 
to collect my scared senses, and to,— 
watch. 

Before, however, describing what followed, 
I will give as condensed a history as I can 
of the singular picture which had thus 
alarmed me. 

It had belonged to the late lord, my 
husband’s father, who had died under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances, which 
I need not particularise here, leaving his 
affairs — purposely — in much confusion. 
Owing, however, to the blessed law of entail, 
he was unable to ruin his heir, as he un¬ 
doubtedly wished to do—for he and his 
eldest son, my husband, had never been on 
good terms; indeed, I should not be guilty 
of exaggeration were I to say they had ever 
been on the very worst; and this bitter¬ 
ness between father and son had much 
increased during the last few years, because 
the latter had stoutly refused to entertain 
the former’s wish that the entail should be 


broken. My husband loved and clung to 
the places and things with which he had 
been familiar all his life; besides, he knew— 
as did his brothers, whom he consulted— 
that his father, in suggesting such a thing, 
was prompted by no honourable motive. 

“As I am the last in entail,” said my 
husband, “ it rests with me to prevent the 
squandering of the fortune, or the selling 
of the heirlooms that have been ours for 
generations ! ” 

“My father,” answered Leo, the youngest 
brother, bitterly, “ says he wishes to pay 
some ‘ debt of honour,’ but I doubt the 
* honour ’! No ! he means to pay for 
another ‘ fling,’ before old age, and the 
inability to enjoy himself, shall overtake 
him ! ” 

“Ah ! ” said Reginald, the second brother, 
“ don’t talk to me of * honour ’! I can 
never forget our poor mother’s broken heart, 
and subsequent death! He wants money, 
of course, to provide for that-” 

“ Well, well! ” hastily interrupted my 
husband, “ it cannot be my duty to injure 
all of you ! ” And thus it was agreed—to 
the old lord’s great disappointment—that 
the entail should not be broken. 

For centuries the family had owned, 
besides houses and land, many heirlooms, 
such as jewels, pictures, rare china, and 
historical furniture ; and when my husband’s 
father became aware that his son would not 


*** This story is founded on fact. The picture is still in Lord Munster’s possession. 
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give up his right to these things, he, possess¬ 
ing amongst other delightful qualities a most 
revengeful disposition, determined to “pay 
out ” his heir for thus coercing him, and set 
to work to do so after the following ingenious 
fashion. Upon different plausible excuses, 
he packed up many of the portable heir¬ 
looms, such as jewels and miniatures, in boxes; 
he also dismounted and rolled up some 
of the priceless paintings—“ for their better 
security,” he declared, if ever he found it 
necessary to explain his actions—and put 
them all under the charge of individuals 
with whom he alone was acquainted. At the 
same time he took care, for fear of alarming 
the receivers, not to disclose the histories, 
or the value, of the confided articles; but in 
each case he paid a sum of money down, 
upon the understanding that none of the 
valuables, under any circumstances, should 
be delivered up to any one but himself. 

Most of the individuals he thus trusted 
had been the old lord’s boon companions, 
men not too particular as to how they earned 
a few pounds; and also they lived, most 
of them, at a convenient distance—some even 
abroad ! Meanwhile, pains were taken that 
no memoranda should be left, either to in¬ 
dicate the whereabouts of the valuables, or 
in any way to facilitate their discovery. 
Thus, when their owner died suddenly a 
year or two later, there was a tremendous 
hue and cry in the family ! What had be¬ 
come of the missing articles? which were 
all mentioned in the heirloom list. No 
one could say. 

Ihe trouble, expense, and difficulties, 
therefore, attending the discovery and re¬ 
covery of all these treasures would certainly, 
had he been cognisant of them, have fully 
satisfied the offended father’s revengeful 
malice! 

By dint, however, of advertising, calling in 
detectives, and other methods, every valuable 
was at last restored, save one—namely, the 
picture which was now hanging in my writing- 
room. For quite two years it could not be 
traced. It was mentioned in the catalogue as 
the portrait of the old lord’s great-grandfather, 
the ancestor from whom most of the family 
property had accrued, and again in the 
‘‘ Family Annals,” an old volume, carefully 


treasured in the “ Charter Room,” in which 
the said gentleman was invariably styled “ ye 
Wicked Lord.” Of this appellation he seemed 
to have been aware, and he was as proud of 
it as of the beauty of his person, which was 
renowned. 

The missing portrait was mentioned in the 
list as “ The Crimson Portrait,” and my 
husband could only just remember it, as it 
had always during his boyhood hung in a 
room very rarely used, and situated at the 
top of the house. 

A curious cypher, now faint from age, was 
bracketed to the name of the portrait in the 
list; it resembled the well-known jettatura 
sign of the Hand, with outstretched first and 
fourth fingers, supposed by superstitious 
persons to exorcise the Evil Eye. 

Every means was taken, at the time of the 
old lord’s demise, to discover this picture, 
but in vain, and my husband began to despair 
of tracing it. But one day he received a 
foreign letter from a certain “ Josef Hoffman ” 
who stated that, in consequence of a long 
absence from home, he had not heard of the 
old lord’s death, nor had he seen the adver¬ 
tisements about the missing picture,—indeed, 
he had forgotten all about the painting until 
he noticed it on his return—rolled up in his 
lumber-yard ! He wished now to return it 
to its owner. 

“ Will your lordship come yourself” Josef 
wrote, “ and fetch it ? I have something very 
particular to communicate, for your lordship’s 
ear only ! Pray come quickly, for I am a 
dying man ! ” There was a postscript added : 
“ It is carefully rolled up, with the words, 
‘The Crimson Portrait’ written on the 
cover.—J. H.” 

My husband was overjoyed at this news, 
and much mystified ; so he travelled himself, 
as requested, to the village of Iseghem, in 
Belgium. But on entering the house, he 
was informed that Josef Hoffman had died an 
hour before his arrival ! The poor man’s son, 
however, was there, apparently overwhelmed 
by grief; and on seeing my husband, who 
produced Josef’s letter, he delivered up the 
picture, “ acting,” he said, “ upon his father’s 
orders.” 

“ He expected me, did he not ? ” asked 
my husband. 
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“ He did, my lord,” answered the youth, 
‘ and was looking for you all yesterday and 
the day before ! ” 

“ But did he leave no message for me ? ” 

“ None, my lord ! ” 

But as the young man helped to put the 
picture into the hired conveyance, and bade 
my husband a courteous farewell, he devoutly 
crossed himself, and said, in French, “ he 
was glad to get rid of the picture, as they 
had had no luck—at least, so his poor father 
had said—ever since it had been in their 
keeping ! ” 

Although my husband distinctly heard the 
youth say these words, he only remembered 
them later. 

Upon my husband’s return home, and as 
soon as we conveniently could, we 
obtained the help of a competent 
picture-dealer, who carefully unrolled 
the canvas, and pronounced the picture 
in “ almost perfect preservation.” 

“ Almost! ” echoed my husband. 

“Why ‘almost’? Is it damaged in 
any way ? ” 


the back a dark curtain was represented, 
which half disclosed a panelled door. 

The “ Wicked Lord ” seemed in the act of 
passing through a marble-pillared hall, and 
some sound appeared to have arrested and 
amused him, for he was apparently pausing 
for a moment, as he stood on the black- 
and-white tesselated pavement. 

“ It is a magnificent work of art,” reiterated 
the picture-dealer, without noticing my query; 
“ but that faded corner is a blemish. It has 
the effect of a shadow in the wrong place ! 
Shall I try to clean it ?—or—might I touch 
it up a little ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” ejaculated my husband, 
who had a righteous horror of any “ touching 
up.” Then, fearful lest he should have hurt 




“ Well,” answered the old man, 
after cautiously examining the picture 
in all lights, “ there is one spot, 
there ”—indicating with his finger 
“there, in that corner, and spreading 
towards the front, which seems 
curiously faded ! ” 

“But why,” interrupted I, scarcely 
noticing the old dealer’s words, 

“ why should it be called ‘ The 
Crimson Portrait,’ when the 
gentleman it represents is dressed 
from top to toe in russet-brown? 

There is not a touch of crimson 
in the whole picture ! ” 

In fact, the painting exhibited 
a distinguished-looking man, clad en¬ 
tirely in brown. He faced the spectator, 
and his head was slightly turned to 
the right, as though in a listening 
attitude, while an amused smile curled ; j". 
his lips. The features were fine, 
rather of a Mephistophelian type; but 
the smile was that of “Mefisto” in a 
pleased humour. On the left of the 
picture was painted a balcony, open¬ 
ing on to a garden beyond ; while at 


I could tee now what the woman held. 
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the old man’s feelings, he added “ that he 
had gone to so much expense lately over the 
the picture, that he must wait a little before 
doing more ! ” 

Then arose the question, Where should it 
be hung ? 

“ In my writing-room ! ” I implored. 

“ The ‘ Wicked Lord ’ is scarcely a suitable 
companion for my gentle little wife ! ” laughed 
my husband, “ but she shall have her 
way! ” 

So, to my delight, I was permitted to 
appropriate the picture, and it was forthwith 
hung exactly opposite my writing-table. 

Weeks elapsed, and I had become quite 
accustomed to the “ Wicked Lord’s ” society, 
while the portrait’s story was now ancient 
history, and quite forgotten. 

And here we are—having arrived at the 
point in the narrative whence I started. 

I was sitting one morning, writing. The 
letter was one of medium importance, and, 
finding myself at a loss for the moment for 
a suitable word, I began, with much lack of 
originality, first, to nibble my pen, and then 
to gaze casually and vaguely about me, at 
nothing in particular. Suddenly, I glanced 
upward at the portrait, and was struck at a 
very curious change which appeared to have 
come over that portion of it which the old 
dealer had pronounced faded ! I watched it 
narrowly for some seconds, just to convince 
myself that I was the victim of no illusion, 
no fancy. But no ! The strange shadow, 
though still gray and misty, was undoubtedly 
deepening and changing in colour; and to 
my further amazement, as I looked, It,—the 
shadowy Appearance—took the form of a 
Woman ! She was crouching on the ground, 
close behind the Man in brown, and it 
gave one the idea that she had crept noise¬ 
lessly, as she thought, through the curtained 
door; but that the Brown Man, as evinced 
by his listening attitude and contemptuous 
smile, was perfectly aware of her presence ! 

Gradually the drapery about the Woman’s 
figure assumed a faint but ever-deepening 
Crimson, and I could now distinguish that 
she held something concealed in her hand; 
but I failed to discern—what. 

For a moment I stared in stupid astonish¬ 
ment at the misty Object; then, I shut and 


rubbed my eyes, and looked again. Yes! 
there It was still. So, with really praiseworthy 
courage, I rose and approached it. But as 
I did so, the Woman’s figure began to melt 
away ! I was close enough, however, to put 
my hand out and touch it How foolish I 
felt. There was nothing there but canvas and 
paint, with the Brown Man looking on at 
me, with his insulting, amused smile. 

Much irritated, I returned to my writing; 
but my heart beat as though it must burst, 
and I trembled in every limb! 

For some minutes I obstinately wrote on ; 
then, feeling impelled to look up, once more 
I saw the awful Shape, becoming each 
moment more and more distinct; for I could 
see now what the Woman held in her hand, 
which was so tightly clenched as to show 
every bone in it. It was a dagger ! 

Her drapery had now deepened in colour, 
and was of a vivid crimson; but what, I 
think, alarmed me most, was the fact that, 
although her face was turned towards the 
“ Wicked Lord,” her glittering eyes were 
apparently watching me, with a curiously 
threatening expression, as though, panther¬ 
like, she were only awaiting my least move¬ 
ment, to spring. 

With a terrified gasp, and expecting I 
knew not what—I rose again to my feet. 
“ I can bear this strain no longer,” I 
whispered. “ I must get away out of the 
room.” But how to pass that Woman? 

Making one ineffectual step forward, I 
stumbled, and fell down, unconscious. 

I cannot have lain there many minutes, 
for when I came to myself I was still alone, 
still on the ground close to the picture, 
with the blood oozing from a deep scratch 
on my arm. 

Of course, my nerves by this time were 
totally unstrung, an excuse for the fact 
that, at that moment, nothing earthly would 
have persuaded me hut that the Panther- 
Woman herself had wounded, scratched 
me ! 

As I rose from the ground, I cast a terri¬ 
fied glance at the picture, and thanked 
Heaven that but one figure in it was now 
perceptible, and that was the brown one. 

With a sobbing prayer I hastened by, 
out of the room, anxious to feel myself 
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within hail of any “ humans ” ; 
husband, children, or servants, 

I cared not which ! I had had 
enough of super-humans ! 

Becoming calmer, I sought my 
husband; but he was out: and 
after a quiet cogitation I deter¬ 
mined I would put off relating to 
him my extraordinary experience ; 
for I felt intuitively that, were 
he to believe it—and me—it 
would annoy him ; but that, on 
the other hand, if he disbelieved 
it, and thought it only my fancy, 
he would ridicule me: and if 
there is one thing I dislike 
more than another, it is ridicule, 
or to be accused of hysterical 
fancies ! 

All the same, I was resolved 
upon one point: come what might , 

I would never be alone with that 
picture again / It must be re¬ 
moved out of my room, and at 
once ! But what reason (unless 
I gave the true one) could I give 
for such apparent caprice ? I 
had made such a point of having 
it in my sitting-room! That H( 

there was something demoniacal 
about the painting I had not a doubt, and 
a mystery also; otherwise, why should it 
be mentioned in the list as “The Crimson 
Portrait,” when, in its normal state, there 
was no tinge of crimson to be seen ? No ! 
The people who wrote that list must have 
known . . . ! There was certainly some¬ 
thing “ uncanny ” about it; so, come what 
might, the “ Wicked Lord ” and his fero¬ 
ciously crimson Lady must part company 
with me y and at once. 

Luckily, chance, or, more strictly, a 
beneficent Providence, came to my aid in 
the matter, and on that very evening. It 
happened thus. 

We had a small dinner-party, and among 
the friends we had invited was the great Royal 

Academician, Sir F- L-. In the 

course of conversation my husband related 
to his guest the odd story of the portrait’s 
disappearance, and subsequent recovery. 
Thereupon the Royal Academician expressed 



glittering: eyes were apparently watching me. 

a wish to make the “ Brown Lord’s ” acquaint¬ 
ance, and after having done so, he pro¬ 
nounced the picture “ a work of art of great 
value ”; but, he added, he considered it 
badly hung. 

“ It is too large,” he said, “ for where it is 
placed, and also it is in a bad light ; for, if 
you remark, there is a curious shadow in the 
corner of it y which looks as if it were faded, 
and this would not show so much if it were 
hung in the dining-room among the other 
portraits. Put it over the fire-place—there 
where the mirror is now ! ” 

“ But,” objected my husband, “ my lady- 
wants the picture in her room ! ” 

I hastened at once to assure him, with 
much apparent self-abnegation, that I would 
not for the world condemn such a valuable 
picture to a place unworthy of it; and after 
much praise for my unselfishness (!), its 
removal was decided on. 

Just before the Royal Academician finally 
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bade us good-night he said, “ Did I not 
perceive a rod and running rings fixed upon 
the frame of the picture, as though a curtain 
had at some time been hung across it ? ” 

My husband answered that, now he 
thought of it, there was a dark velvet curtain 
in a room upstairs, which probably was the 








Fainted on her lover's shoulder. 


one; for, embroidered in its corner was 
the same cypher as that which was to be 
seen opposite the portrait’s name in the 
catalogue. 

“ May I see the curtain ? ” asked the 
Royal Academician; and after examining 
it, he laughed and said, “ It is to be hoped 
there is no diablerie attached to the portrait, 


as the cypher might suggest; for don’t you 
see ? it is the ‘ jettatura ’! ” 

I could see from my husband’s manner 
that this half-jest from a comparative stranger 
was distasteful to him, for his only weakness 
—and a very small one—was an over-sensi¬ 
tiveness regarding his family and ancestors: 

they were, in his 
eyes, too sacred 
to be joked about, 
or even lightly 
spoken of. 

So the Royal 
Academician was 
not invited again 
for some time ! 

The picture was 
removed into the 
dining-room at 
once; but, bearing 
in mind the con¬ 
versation just 
narrated, between 
my husband and 
the Royal Acade¬ 
mician, I again 
put off my con¬ 
fession to the 
former, judging it 
would be irritating 
to him and want¬ 
ing in tact in me 
were I to relate 
my experience just 
now. “ I will 
bide my time,” I 
thought, “and 
l>erhaps the beau¬ 
tiful murderess 
—for that her in¬ 
tentions were , or 
had been at one 
time, murderous, 
who could doubt ? 
or wherefore the dagger?—may shrink from re¬ 
hearsing her bloody attempts in an apartment 
so constantly full of guests as our dining-room.” 

I confess, however, that I never entered 
the room alone if I could help it, nor could 
I glance at the picture without a shudder. 

One evening we had a large dinner-party, 
in honour of the engagement of a young girl 
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to a cousin of my husband’s. We had a 
very merry meal, and during the entertain¬ 
ment my husband related the story of the 
picture and its recovery, as I thought he was 
too fond of doing, for / always tried to forget 
the horrid thing and all about it; con¬ 
sequently all eyes had been turned admiringly 
towards it, except my own, for I always sat 
with my back to it, if I could so manage with¬ 
out disarranging the symmetry of the table. 

When the time came for us ladies to rise 
and leave the gentlemen to their wine, it 
was suggested that before we left the room 
we should drink the health of the happy 
fiances , Highland fashion—that is, standing, 
the men with each one foot on the table. 
This was done with acclamation; and as 
we were filing out of the room, the poor 
little “ Promise ” electrified us all by giving 
a piercing shriek, and, without further ado, 
fainted on her lover’s shoulder. 

We carried her at once to an open 
window in the next room, sending every one 
away, and she soon recovered, but seemed to 
be labouring under extreme terror. When I 
noticed that she was evidently greatly relieved 
at finding herself in a different room, I made 
a shrewd guess as to the cause of her alarm. 
She had been placed at dinner exactly opposite 
the horrid picture, and upon my pressing her 


to tell me if anything had frightened her, she 
whispered in my ear just what I expected to 
hear. 

“That picture!” she sobbed out hysterically. 
“ That horrid, horrid picture !—and oh, that 
terrible Woman ! Where did She come from ? 
and those wicked, malicious, glittering, 
leering ” — each word screamed louder than 
the last—“ EYES ! I shall never, never for¬ 
get them, nor her ! Oh ! Where’s Ernest ? 
You sat with your back ” (she meant, I 
presume, to the picture), “ and didn’t see it. 
I did l But, oh ! where’s Ernest ? If he 
doesn’t come directly I shall go off again. 
Oh! oh ! ” and she gave such indubitable 
signs of following out her intention that, after 
more salts and sal-volatile, I packed her off 
in the brougham with her Ernest, in the hope 
that he would comfort her on her way home. 
“ Anyhow,” I overheard the old nurse say 
confidentially to my maid, “ it is to be ’oped 
he will stop her noise.” 

After this csclandre I felt I could keep my 
secret no longer. So I, then and there, and 
in the presence of the few guests who still 
remained, told my husband my own experi¬ 
ence, now curiously corroborated by so 
unprejudiced and voluble a witness. 

As I foresaw, he was much put out, and 
being entirely “ at sea ” as to what measures 
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he should take, or whether he should take 
any at all, he relieved himself by being 
angry with everybody ! He was very angry 
with me, because I had kept the story to 
myself, and, with praiseworthy consistency, 
was angrier still with “ that stupid, hysterical 
girl,” as he called the little fiancee , because 
she had not. 

“ Making such a row! ” he said, “ and 
telling such a cock-and-bull story ! ” Then, 
with sarcasm, he asked our startled guests 
whether any one of them had seen anything, 
and if any had, would they kindly speak, for 
now was their time! Had any other 
questionable individuals forced themselves 
into their society ? 

But at that moment all were so much 
astonished at their host’s unreasonable wrath, 
that, had the devil himself and his angels 
appeared and claimed acquaintance, they 
would have shaken hands warmly with them 
all, rather than irritate him further. 

After this outburst, the guests all quickly 
dispersed, and my husband, in much 
annoyance, declared there was “ nothing 
tangible ” in the story! Nor had I the 
courage to point out to him that the very 
fact of non-tangibleness was just the alarm- 
gauge of all such coincidences. The picture, 
he declared, was like every other picture 
(so it was at that moment!), and that he 
would see everybody very far off, before 
he would banish one of his most valuable 
paintings to the garrets, in consequence of 
“ a love-sick girl’s silly cackle” ! All the 
same, I saw he was uneasy, and knew his 
excitement would not last; so I waited, and 
when he got over it a little, I suggested his 
searching among the family records, to find 
out all he could concerning the “ Wicked 
Lord ” and his familiars, and also that 
the curtain, which had been put away, 
should be replaced on the frame. “ But,” I 
diplomatically added, “ it need not always be 
drawn, you know ! ” 

My advice was taken, the curtain was re¬ 
hung, and search was made among the old 
papers, in hope of finding out something. 
“ Perhaps,” my dear, noble-minded husband 
said, “ we may discover some wrong, even 
after all these years, which it may be our 
happy lot to set right! ” 


One day, with a pale face and shaking 
hand, he brought me a manuscript, all torn 
and defaced by age, which told us everything 
and more than everything that we wished to 
know! It recorded a fearful tale of crime 
perpetrated by the “Wicked Lord,” and 
recorded threats of undying revenge on the 
part of the Crimson Lady. 

“ We, alas! ” said my husband, after 
reading the manuscript, “ can do nothing! 
No single creature is now living to whom we 
could make amends for our ancestor’s sin; 
all we can do is to strive, by our own 
innocent lives, to wipe out the stain we have 
discovered.” 

And certainly he acted up to this deter¬ 
mination, as far as he was concerned ! The 
fact of shame being attached to the name 
of any ancestor of his, however remote, was 
to him a source of real pain and grief. He 
gave strict orders that the curtain should 
always be kept drawn in front of the portrait, 
and added he would have it removed up¬ 
stairs as soon as possible, into the room 
where it originally hung ; but one thing and 
another helped to put this decision out of his 
mind, until a circumstance occurred which 
hastened his action in the matter. 

We had dined late one evening, my 
husband and I alone: and after dinner we 
had adjourned into the conservatory, which 
led out of the dining-room. We sat there 
and had coffee. The servants meantime, 
we could hear, had cleared away the dinner, 
and put out the lights; while we sat silent, 
not to say sleepy. 

Suddenly we heard—Something,—a Sound, 
which gave us both a violent start! 

It issued from the next room !—a jingling 
noise—twice repeated, as of the rings of a 
curtain being suddenly and vehemently drawn 
aside ! 

For a second we looked at one another; 
then my husband rang the bell violently, 
and, springing for a light, he and I rushed 
into the darkened dining-room. On entering 
we perceived at once that the curtain which, 
during dinner, had certainly been drawn 
across the picture, was now wide open,—both 
sides! and as we approached, we distinctly 
saw the Crimson Lady’s glittering eyes 
positively shining at us through the semi- 
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darkness, like those of an angry animal! As 
we drew closer, however, they became 
dimmer, and “went out,” as it were; and 
we found ourselves standing opposite the 
“ Wicked Lord ” only, with his eternal 
smile! 

By this time the old butler, Simpkins, had 
entered the room, amazed at the vehemence 
of the summons which he had received ! He 
was accustomed to taking things easily, was 
Simpkins, and after a dignified fashion ; for 
he was an old man, whose father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather, had all been in 
the family’s service. Simpkins had never 
been known to be flurried, or in an undigni¬ 
fied hurry. Now he stood before his master, 
calmly inquiring,— 

“ Your lordship rang ? ” 

“ Who has been in this room since you 
cleared away?” angrily asked my husband. 
“ Did I not give strict orders, too, that that 
curtain ” (the old man now perceived for the 
first time that the curtain was open, and 
turned pale) “ was to be kept drawn ? Who 
dared to open it just now? It is some 
low trick! and I will find it out! Who has 
been here, I say ! ” 

“ No one, my lord,” answered the shaking 
Simpkins in an injured tone. “ Your lord- 
ship’s orders have always been carefully 
obeyed ; no living sou /” (slightly emphasised) 
“ has been here since dinner! ” 

My husband looked, and was, terribly 
perplexed. Simpkins being, as he felt, more 
of a friend than a servant, one whose family, 
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too, had lived on the estate as long as his 
own, and whose word was always to be trusted, 
could not for one moment be supposed 
capable of conniving at some low practical 
joke. How, then, was it possible to account 
for ... ? 

“Your lordship’s orders,” repeated Simpkins 
emphatically, “ have been obeyed to the 
letter; but it is my opinion, as well as that of 
my colleagues ” (it is impossible to adequately 
describe Simpkins’ dignity as he said these 
words) “ that it is the work of the Evil One! 
We can’t keep that curtain ” (Simpkins pro¬ 
nounced it “ curting ”) “ closed, do what we 
will! And I—we ” (looking apprehensively 
around, and speaking in a terrified whisper) 
“ have actually seen the Hand that opens 
it /” 

After such evidence as this, the picture 
was condemned to be banished; but none of 
the servants would aid in its removal! They 
“ were afraid to touch it,” they said. So two 
strange workmen were called in to carry it 
upstairs: one had his foot badly crushed, the 
picture having slipped and fallen upon it, 
while the other received a long , painful scratch 
on the arm —“ from a nail ” he supposed; the 
nail, however, was nowhere to be found! 

And then it was, when the portrait was 
once more lodged in its garret, that my 
husband remembered and repeated to me 
the words that had fallen from young 
Hoffman’s lips, on the day that he brought 
away the picture from Belgium—words which 
he had scarcely noticed at the time. 
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AND THEIR CHARACTERS THEREFROM. 

BY AN EXPERT IN HANDWRITING. 


I N the autograph of “ Our most Gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria ” three 



potent factors strike us at first glance: the 
tenderness and feeling of its sloping outlines, 
the imagination evinced in its looped letters 
and capitals, and the determination and love 
of justice indicated in the decision and 
parallelism of the downstrokes. Scarcely less 
noticeable are the candour, honour, and sin¬ 
cerity betrayed by the curved letters, particu¬ 
larly in the slightly open form of “ o ” and “ a.” 
Accuracy, conscientiousness, and caution 
are all displayed in the nice attention 
to detail which characterises everything 
proceeding from the pen of our gracious 
Queen. The unique downstroke in which 
the autograph ends denotes defensiveness, 
and is an earnest to the nation that our 
reigning monarch is Ruler in fact as well as 
in name—ready to do or die for England— 


and that the warrior spirit which animated 
Boadicea of old, exists in Victoria in a 
quiescent state. 

What grace, harmony, sense of the beautiful, 
benevolence and gentleness, are expressed 
in the signature of the lamented Prince 
Consort! Marking the autograph are in¬ 
dications of ill-health, though the spirit is 
bright and cheerful and there is displayed 
a certain almost reckless ardour and self- 
forgetfulness in respect to such (to him) 
“ trivial ” matters, as though he were saying 
to us, “Is not the Life more than meat 
and the body more than raiment ? ” With 
much impulse and impressionability notice¬ 
able irf the rapidity of movement and general 
tone of this writing, revealing his high poetic, 
idealistic nature, we have also the corrective 
mark of caution in the long line crossing 




the “ A ” and the “ t,” through from end 
to end. Scientific ability is no less in 
evidence than is art, or the poetic sense. 
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Affection, tenderness, and unselfishness are 
shown in the inclination and spacing; 
generosity in the finals, extreme energy and 
penetration in the points, which touch the 
line of writing. 



In the signature of the Empress Frederick, 
after much scrutiny, I find traits in common 
with that of her father. But there are 
also occasions, supreme moments, when 
all the strength and sweetness of the great 
Queen-mother—those qualities in virtue of 
which she reigns in the hearts of her people 
—are called into play? Then it is the 
eldest daughter, our Princess Royal, who is 
the nearest living representative of her. The 
signature would readily pass with 
the multitude for that of the Queen 
herself, and curiously enough, the 
Empress has attached her mother’s 
characteristic final, though here not 
even with the excuse of being an 
“ R ” flourish. This she possibly 
regards as a heirloom. The Queen 
has abandoned it since the receipt of her title 
of Empress of India, now merely adding “ I ” 
in liaison with the “ R,” without leaving the 
line of writing. We find in the writing of the 
Empress Frederick much will-power and 
patience, experience and suffering, and along 
with it sympathy in full measure, vivacity 
and ardour, with firmness, strength and 
courage, impulse and impressionability, as 
well as indications of originality and in¬ 
tellectual culture. 

The handwriting of the Prince of Wales 
varies within certain limits. In the present 
instance we see him in his least accessible 
mood. He is “ Not-at-home ” to callers. 
Possibly it is the fag-end of a busy day. 
The name, somewhat indistinct, is “ Albert 
Edward ” ; the last letter is invariably broken 
just as we see it here, and the little cautious 


line is added underneath. Pride is not one 
of the failings of the heir-apparent. The 
writing is full of movement, hurry, rush; 
there is no time to observe fine distinc¬ 
tions; “v.” has to do duty for “very.” 
The Prince has no objection to your know¬ 
ing anything he is pleased to tell you—but 
he is not at all anxious to have you poking 
your nose into his private affairs. That is 
one reason why his signature is so illegible. 
Equally apparent is the fact that he is not 
in the habit of acting on the impulse of the 
moment, but that every step is well con¬ 
sidered and based on precedence ; he argues 
from cause to effect in a perfectly logical 
manner. The tenderness of his nature also 
strikes us at once. I should venture to say 
that he has a chivalrous admiration for the 
weaker sex; that he is devoted to his 
daughters, little children, young animals, and 
all who are oppressed or weak. Suffering 
and privation always appeal to him, and his 
democratic tendencies do credit to his 
tenderness of heart. 


In the signature of the Princess of Wales, 
which is extremely sweet and harmonious in 
every respect, simplicity, grace, and candour 
appeal to us at once. Wholly devoid of 
ornament or pretension in any form, as it is 
of pride, it seems to offer us hospitality. It 
is, indeed, a singular combination of common- 
sense, determination, and gentle courtesy. 
It is womanly—not “ New Womanly.” “ I 
dare do all that may become a woman ; who 
dares do more is none,” we fancy we hear 
her declare. This handwriting is charac¬ 
terised by a love of home and its attrac¬ 
tions ; it represents the practical side of 
life, and a passionate love for little children 
and pets of all kinds. This factor would 
seem to be common to the autographs 
under consideration. It might almost be 
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intensify any morbid sensitiveness which the utter absence of egoism or pretension 

might exist. in the simple signature, which would do 

But let it not be supposed that the justice to a poet. 

Duke of Coburg cannot be as 
companionable as his brother. 

Given a congenial atmosphere 
and a sympathetic listener, 
he, can talk as fast as any 
one, especially if you will let 
him have something to trifle 
with during the conversation. 

On the other hand, it is highly 
probable that there are many 
people with whom the Duke 
could never hope to “ get on,” 
even if his aversion took no 
stronger form. He is, more¬ 
over, extremely rapid in all his movements, The handwriting of the Princess Christian 
and is capable of getting through an im- presents a very remarkable and recherche 

mense amount of work. appearance. It reminds one most of one of 

The caligraphy of the late Princess Alice those long silk purses loosely intertwined in 

the fingers. If love of being comfortable 
were' portrayed in the last 
example, love of making others 
comfortable first is the key¬ 
note to the character of this 
amiable princess. Cultivation, 
clearness of ideas, common- 
sense, good taste, harmony, 
calmness and patience in the 
hour of trial, are there, but she 
is enthusiastic and vivacious 
presents a wholly different type of womanhood in discussing measures of practical help- 
from that of any of her sisters. It is evident fulness. Honour, temperance and self- 

that she belongs to the paternal side of the denial, candour and constancy, are there 

house, and “ favours ” the Prince Consort, as too. In fine, unless I am wrong in every 
also does the Duke of Connaught even particular—the whole of the items of the 

more especially. Extreme grace, cultivation, delineation stand or fall together, for they 

and imagination are evinced in the capitals, are based on the same principles,—we have 
a trace of humour also in the “ E ” and of here, I take it, the type of one who is 

originality in the base of the “ y,” while made—a little lower than the angels, and 

every small final “ e ” is affectionate and crowned with glory and honour. It is the 

generous almost to prodigality. Great gem of the collection, 
unselfishness and candour are betrayed 
in the spacing out of the letters, 
instinct with altruism. The writing, 
too, is singularly clear and distinct. 

There is an unmistakable straight¬ 
forwardness about it which appeals 
to the lay mind—tender, delicate, 
devotional sensitiveness in the character 
and inclination of the writing. Observe 
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In the late Prince Leopold (Duke of Al¬ 
bany) and the Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lome) we have evidently two kindred 
spirits. The Prince maintains a dogged 
determination to succeed, despite the terrible 
despondency revealed in the signature itself. 


Paradoxical as it may seem though, his writing 
is full of ardour and ambition. There is 
more force of character in his writing than in 
that of any other member of the Royal Family. 
There is no denying that Prince Leopold 
meant to do great things had he lived, and he 
doubtless struggled hard against his sad 
fate. The faculty of friendship is very 
strongly marked; the friendship of David 
and Jonathan—a “love passing the love 
of woman.” So also is the liking for the 
psychical and supernatural. 

In both the above auto¬ 
graphs the love of pretty 
things is very marked—pretty 
things in all the depart¬ 
ments of life: pretty things 
to look at, to wear, and 
to enjoy in every way. In 
the Princess Louise it is 
speciallyallied with the home 
feeling; she has, I imagine, 
learned the knack of making 
home comfortable, as well 
as pretty and artistic. There 
is, too, much faithfulness, ardour, devotion, 
and enthusiasm shown in her writing, 
as well as a wee bit of self-assertion, 
which comes out in her original rendering 
of the “ trying ” capital “ L,” a letter so 
significant to the graphologist. 


The Princess Louise’s loyalty, which we 
get by totalling up some of the foregoing 
qualities, would lead her to fight for a senti¬ 
ment, if need be; her clear, logical head 
would enable her to hold her own in an 
argument. Although she has an easy nature 
(though not, perhaps, an altogether happy 
one), and likes to be comfortable, 
she is extremely particular. In 
fact, there is not very much work 
in the home, requiring delicacy 
and detail, which she could not 
do well. This quick perception 
of form and attention to detail, 
together with the artistic spirit, 
would incline her to art; she 
would excel in modelling more 
particularly. She is, in fact, a bit 
of a Bohemian. 

Graphology enables us to decide, at a 
glance, that of all the sons and daughters 
of Her Majesty, the Princess Beatrice has 
most in common with her—indeed, so great 
is the resemblance that the points of differ¬ 
ence need only be noted. It lacks, as it 
necessarily must, the dignity and force 
of character which is called into play in 
exercise of the royal prerogative. The initial 
“ Y ” is distinctly weak, and this is in no 
measure redeemed by the final flourish, 


which, despite its kindly curves, is ill- 
proportioned and inartistic, suggesting to 
the graphologist that very human virtue 
of being able, occasionally, to say or do 
the right thing at the wrong moment and 
vi:e versa . Yet ’tis all very womanly. 
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W HEN one comes to think of it, it is 
astonishing the distaste that the gener¬ 
ality of Englishwomen have for economy, in 
any shape or form ; and though there are such 
numbers who, perforce, have to practise it, and 
many of them severely, they more often than 
not look upon it as almost criminal, while all 
the time their real sin is waste —and waste is 
something to be really ashamed of. Now, what¬ 
ever may be argued to the contrary, strict 
economy in the matter of clothes is perfectly 
compatible with respectability and good taste ; 
and the woman who learns to economise her 
dress-allowance and make a small sum go a 
long way, earns a great power, and puts a 
serious obstacle out of her path. Provided with 
unlimited means, any one can dress with 
elegance and refinement ; but the woman who 
dresses thus on a strictly limited income, or 
small earnings, sets a valuable example, and 
really benefits her fellow-creatures. But for an 
intelligent economy in dress a clear under¬ 
standing of the means at one’s disposal is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The largest economy natur¬ 
ally lies in buying only those articles and 
materials which are most appropriate to one’s 
position, and which will wear the longest; still, 
though the best is always the cheapest in the 
long run, this is a kind of saving impossible to 
those who have not at least a small capital— 
which is the easiest explanation of the saying 
that the poor woman is often more extravagant 
in her dress than the rich one. 

* 

The compound word forming the title to this 
article sounds at first like the bagatelle of the 


wealthy woman, and of the wealthy woman only ; 
but although the purchase of point-lace is not 
to be dreamed of by the necessarily severe 
economist, yet it may be her very good fortune 
to inherit a length or two of point-lace, for it will 
save her many a small sum that she would other¬ 
wise disburse in less enduring materials. And 
one or two pieces of good lace are a really wise 
investment for the economist, who, having a 
small capital, can afford to buy from time to 
time a good and lasting—and consequently 
cheap—thing. The wise woman, with a small 
capital to dress on, never purchases any but a 
good and lasting thing ; and as opportunity 
occurs she adds one or two really solid posses¬ 
sions, in the way of fur, feather, or lace, to her 
wardrobe, which, treated with an ordinary amount 
of care, will last a life-time. Thus on a really 
small sum a woman may be always well dressed. 
Of course, without some capital to work upon, 
she is often compelled to purchase commoner 
and dearer articles ; but there is choice even 
here. 

r 


No precise date can be assigned to the first 
appearance of lace, for the reason that the art 
of making it, like all other arts, grew gradually, 
until the latent skill given to men, like the 
statue within the block of marble, became 
developed by that directing hand—the creative 
mind working in the creature—that is gener¬ 
ally spoken of as time and circumstance. So, 
whether the love of ornament inherent in 
human nature excited first an imitation and 
then a rivalry of the embroideries of the ancient 
Greeks, or whether lace is the direct descendant 
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Venetian-point in relief. 


of the gold and silver adornments of the 
Saracens, may be left to those who are curious 
in the matter to decide for themselves. Of 
this we are certain : the airy substance that we 
now call point-lace, fashioned laboriously by 
the needle, stitch by stitch, was first made in 
the fifteenth century. Even then there were a 
number of different stitches and methods ; and 
to the Venetians are credited the invention of 
the “ point coupd,” in 1460, and of the “point 
relief,” in 1469, the two most perfect produc¬ 
tions of this kind of needlework. The generally- 
accepted legend of the origin of flat Venetian 
point is as follows :—A sailor-lad, on his return 
from a long voyage gave his betrothed a tiny 
spray of the kali media opunlia , a seaweed 
which is now familiarly known as “ mermaid’s 
lace.” After a few days, the maiden saw that 
her lover’s gift was fading away, so, anxious to 
preserve at least a record, she set about copying 
it with her needle and thread, the only medium 
at her command ; and the skilful imitation that 
she produced was destined soon to become 
world-famed, and to be counted among the 
most precious possessions of kings. And not 
only as the inventors of masterpieces of lace, 
but also in all other branches of the art, were 
the Venetians for many years supreme and first. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century they 
had mastered their lesson : at the beginning of 
the sixteenth they were the teachers of the rest 
of the civilised world ; and a volume might be 
filled with extracts from the various inventories 
of the Courts of England, France, and Germany, 
describing Venetian lace, cited as royal gifts or 
purchases—from a cloak mentioned among the 
belongings of Anne of France, in 1480, and 
valued at the equivalent of four thousand 


pounds of our pre¬ 
sent-day money, to a 
collar for Louis XIV 7 ., 
that took two years 
to make, and was 

paid for with two 

hundred and fifty 

pieces of gold. 

? 

The art of lace-making probably attained its 
greatest perfection in Venice during the seven¬ 
teenth century ; for in 1664 the French Am¬ 
bassador to that republic reported that the 

reports of the trade in lace amounted to 400,000 

crowns, and that all the convents and the 
greater part of the poor families subsisted upon 
this work. Other countries then began to rival 
her excellence, and French workers, aided and 
directed by the sagacious, far-seeing minister 
Colbert, made a successful struggle, first to 
imitate and then almost to equal, the art of their 
unwilling instructor. After in vain endeavour¬ 
ing to exclude Venetian laces from France, Col¬ 
bert adopted another expedient. By his order, 
a number of the most skilful Venetian work¬ 
women were heavily bribed to desert their em¬ 
ployers, and were then distributed among the 
workshops already existing, and in towms where 
he had established new ones ; and his corres¬ 
pondence gives some interesting details of the 
opposition he encountered in introducing the 
foreign methods, even though the companies 
he established were liberally subsidised by the 
states, and patronised by the king. But the 
result was the beautiful French laces of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and an 
industry that continues to the present time. 

I 

Among French point-laces, one of the most 
elegant and, as all well-dressed women know, 
the most desirable for adorning purposes, is 
the point d 5 Alen<^on. This is a direct imitation 
of Burano point, and has probably never quite 
equalled the original, as rare specimens of the 
old lace prove. Burano lace, once so sought 
after and celebrated, ceased to be made during 
the Austrian occupa¬ 
tion of Venice and 
the out-lying islands, 
and some thirty years 
ago the natives 
appear to have lost 
all tradition of what 
was once their princi¬ 
pal occupation. At 
the present day, how- 



Vcnetian rose-point. 
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Point-Lace. 


ever, owing to the philanthropic exertions of 
the Queen of Italy and several of her ladies 
of honour, the art, after a cessation of nearly a 
century, has been revived, and Burano lace and 
Venice point made by Venetian women in 
Burano, and equal to the ancient production 
in fineness and finish, can again be purchased. 

If 

As regards English point-lace, it is but 
seldom nowadays that the sojourner in country 
towns and villages comes across a cottager with 
her lace-pillow in her lap. Machinery has 
effected so complete a revolution in this kind of 
work that hand-labour, cheap as it may be in some 
places, cannot stand against it. Still, though 
the hand-made lace of the cottager is measured 
by the single yard and the machine-made 
imitation is measured by the thousand, and, as in 
many other cases, the facility of production de¬ 
termines the character which the manufacture 
takes, there are points of decided superiority 
in English hand made lace which keep up a 
steady, if limited, demand for it. 

There arc some kinds of old ecclesiastical 
lace, usually Italian, that in point 
of endurance, if not exactly in 
beauty, cannot be equalled. Their 
rareness, however, makes them enor¬ 
mously expensive — the proverbial 
definition of great price, “ worth 
their weight in gold,'’ falls very far 
short in describing their value—so 
that unless they may be an heir¬ 
loom, they are beyond the reach of 
any but women with the longest 
of long purses. But some kinds of 
lace made nowadays, with a par¬ 
ticular kind of tape and with thread 
on a strip of leather, resemble old 
ecclesiastical lace very much—not 
enough to be mistaken for it, but 
more like it than any other lace. 

Women fond of fancy-work usually 
make it for furnishing purposes— 
sideboard cloths, etc. ; but a very 
fine quality is most effective for 
dress-trimming. It can be made in 
the odd moments that many women 
fritter away in the concoction of 
odds and ends neither particularly 
useful or ornamental. 

r 
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doubt a debatable one, and yet a vastly im¬ 
portant one to well-dressed women. There 
is no substitute for real lace, either in wear 
or appearance, and the machine-made article 
is a delusion and a snare. It does not repay, 
by the effects, the trouble and cost. There is 
no beauty in lace that is not rich and delicate 
in manufacture, and it is this richness and 
delicacy that makes point-lace so expensive 
in the first place. But it is cheap in the end, 
for many reasons. Worn carefully—not daily— 
it can hardly be worn out, and it always looks 
distinguished ; while the cheaper imitation not 
only looks inferior to begin with, but has no 
solidity, and the money spent upon it is so much 
thrown away. 

? 

Rejoicing in the possession of a little real 
lace, a woman who has only one, what is termed, 
“best dress,” can often “wear it with a differ¬ 
ence,” like the rue Ophelia offered to her 
brother, so as to make it suitable to many 
occasions —especially if she have two bodices. 
One skirt will easily outlast two bodices, and 



Point D'Alen^on. 


The question of real economy in 
the wearing of point-lace is no 
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therefore it is a real saving. But suppose that 
there be but one bodice, high in the neck ; for 
special occasions the neck can be turned in, and 
with the lace carefully adjusted with ribbon or 
flowers, it will be scarcely recognisable. But the 
material of the dress must not be so peculiar 
as to be striking, either from its brilliancy of 
colour or any other cause, but of a very general 
character, like black silk or satin, or some dark 
shade, or the pleasure of the new impression will 
be lost. 

r 

By the way, it is a most advantageous and 
withal economic idea, and at the same time 
one with a decided style and beauty in it, for a 
woman who is no longer quite young to adopt 
for occasions of ceremony a certain dress, and 
never to diverge from it. It becomes her 
characteristic ; the changing fashions in colour 
and material pass without affecting her, and 
she is never induced to purchase anything 
because it is new. The dress must in this case 
have a certain simplicity, and when the old 
edition, becoming worn, gives way to the new, 


the change is not perceived, nor is it noticed 
when the new in its turn becomes old. Both 
dress and wearer are always the same. 

r 

It is a very great mistake to keep choice lace 
for years without washing. Many women 
believe that it is ruined by soap and water, and 
will keep some cherished length for years and 
years, turning yellow with age, and rotting with 
the dust it has accumulated, till it really drops 
to pieces. And all the time it is so easy to 
preserve it by keeping it clean. Squeeze the 
lace—do not rub it—carefully in lukewarm soap¬ 
suds, in which a little borax has been dissolved 
—say half a teaspoonful of borax to a quart of 
suds—and afterwards rinse it several times in 
clear water. Wrap a large bottle closely in 
white flannel, and sew tightly over the flannel a 
piece of soft cotton. Then wind the lace about 
the bottle, taking care that it lies quite flat, 
without wrinkles ; carefully pick out any loops 
that may require it, with a pin, and stand the 
bottle in the air to dry. Do not stand it in the 
hot sun, and do not dry it by a fire. If it is 
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Point-Lace. 


desired to give the lace the yellow appearance 
usually associated with old specimens, wait 
until it is quite dry, and then dip a soft hand¬ 
kerchief in a cup of black coffee, and sop with 
it as with a sponge. Then dry again, as 
before. 

r 

A WOMAN may expend a large sum on a 
really handsome dress, and yet if her shoes arc 
shabby, or her gloves worn, or her bonnet lacks 
style, her appearance is anything but satis¬ 
factory, and the tnoney spent on the dress is 
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entirely thrown away. But a woman in a dress 
that may be well worn, provided it is well put 
on and the neck and wrist trimmings good and 
in perfect order, and provided her shoes and 
gloves are faultless and her bonnet neat and 
stylish, gives the effect of a well-dressed woman ; 
and not one man in a hundred—and very few 
women—perceive that the dress is not a new one. 
So, as the attention bestowed upon “ the points ’ 
of a woman’s dress creates a greater effect on 
the observer than the dress itself, it may be good 
—at any rate not altogether bad—economy to tc 
a little extravagant in the matter of point-lace. 

ARRABEL LEFTWICH. 



Brussels point. 
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BY MRS. ERIC PRITCHARD AND MISS GLENTON. 


O UR. article this month will be largely 
devoted to the study of evening dress, a 
subject which comes only next in fascination to 
the poetic tea-gown, upon which we have erst¬ 
while waxed eloquent. A well-known critic on 
matters feminine—a man, ’tis true, but one 
whose opinion is certainly worth having—has 
recently declared that “ woman s dress was 
never lovelier, and evening dress is at its 
loveliest. ,, We are inclined to agree with him— 
qualifying our agreement, however, by declaring 
that evening dress, although peculiarly beautiful, 
can also be peculiarly inartistic ; and that, not 
because it is cheap, but because it is ill-chosen. 
Perhaps exaggeration and second-rate dress¬ 
makers arc answerable for much that is in¬ 
admissible in really perfect evening attire. 
Quite certain it is that when the last are 
employed, the first is sure to be found as a 
result of their inadequate skill. Just now there 
is a glorious revival of old-world fabrics and 
modes; and when these are treated by the 
master-hand, the effect is admirable to a de¬ 
gree. 

r 

There is a good deal to be said also on the 
subject of tuckings and pipings, adornment so 
beloved in the days of our grandmothers, and 
apparently to be as much beloved by their 
present-day descendants during this coming 
season. In evening dress it is charming ; 
but piping, tucking, and fluting, and all the 
light, dainty conceits, are worse than no adorn¬ 
ment at all unless thoroughly well done. In 
the days of our grandmothers and great-aunts, 
beautiful stitching was understood by every 
woman, whether gentle or humble, and the 
quaint chemisettes and capes and pelerines 


were tucked and piped with an exquisite 
nicety born of womanly patience and a con¬ 
tented mind. Nowadays, to most of us, fine 
needlework is a sealed mystery ; and unless 
we can afford to give our garments of com¬ 
plicated stitching into really clever hands to 
make, the result achieved by cheap machine- 
work is far from a success, and one trembles to 
see the effect of untidily made pipings and 
tuckings. 

V 

But to start upon the real subject of this 
article—evening dress of the present day. It is 
happily no longer necessary to have one 
stereotyped style for home dinner-parties, balls, 
and full dress—in fact, there is but trifling 
difference between the tea-gown and many a 
dinner-dress, provided it is treated by a skilful 
hand ; there is no hard and fast line drawn 
which defines the particular material suited 
to each, for they can be the same, and should 
both possess a subtle and mysterious charm. 
The woman whose evening gowns are of the 
cut-and-dried order is usually as uninteresting 
as the dinner she will be sure to give you if 
you are unfortunate enough to sit at her table 
— her dressmaker and her cook will invariably 
follow the same monotonous and colourless 
rules. 


We are not particularly attracted by the new 
tight-fitting basque bodices ; they are extremely 
trying to most figures, and utterly hopeless on 
a short one. On the other hand, the short 
Court bodice is admirable; but it must fit 
divinely to be wearable at all. These, too, 
we long to vary and relieve by a few of the 
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charming chiffons and gauzes of to-day. We 
have always a “ feeling ” to draw a graceful 
line from the shoulders, letting a train come 
across in folds each side, delightfully defining, 
but not hiding, the fit at the back. 

? 

A beautiful dinner-frock we noticed the other 
day at a well-known Paris house, and designed 
for a lady of certain years, was in a silvery grey 
moird satin, which took a pearly and inauvy 
tinge, the gown being lined throughout with 
silk of the latter shade. The bodice was Court¬ 
shaped, lacing up the back, and made with a 
wonderful zouave of brocade opening over a full 
chemisette of softest ivory lace. The epaulettes 
and berthe round the ({deoiletage were of pale 
mauve velvet embroidered in silver, 
with a high Medici collar at the 
back, standing out with a deep 
frill of old lace. A Watteau of 
mauve velvet embroidered in silver 
seemed to disappear into the train, 
while stoles of silver hung from 
the shoulder with double fluted 
sleeves of chiffon and lace. This 
description is but a poor one for 
such a really beauteods creation ; 
and then, how can mere pen and 
ink adequately describe a “cut ” ? 

It was one of the most becoming 
garments we have yet seen. Louis 
XV. silver shoes worn with this 
were most appropriate, as was 
also the tiny old Empire fan glitter¬ 
ing with silver sequins. It is 
necessary again to point out the 
great importance of attention to 
details, for the effect of a most 
glorious gown may oft be destroyed 
by the use of incongruous ac¬ 
cessories, such as putting black 
shoes and a modern feather fan 
with the above-described loveli¬ 
ness. 

r 

Words would be also feeble to 
express a ravishing little ball¬ 
gown shown at the same house, 
in shot rainbow satin with a bdbt 
bodice of turquoise rniroir velvet, 
showing a chemisette of pink crepe 
de chine studded all over with 
brilliants. A young and extremely 
pretty frock had a skirt of palest 
green Oriental satin over an under¬ 
skirt of froit frouAng yellow silk 


A dinner-gown. 


adorned with billowy frills of lace and muslin. 
The bodice was in accordion-pleated chiffon , 
matching exactly in tint the pale daffodils of 
March. It was trimmed with a scarf of old 
lace, draped across the front, and caught up 
carelessly—but, all ! how cleverly !—with a 
knot of green and yellow orchids. The sleeves 
were the quaint little early-Yictorian shape, 
made entirely of open-worked green and yellow 
ribbons. 

r 

The elaboration that generally meets the 
eye in the shop-window as a young girl’s ball- 
frock is usually a very commonplace and un¬ 
interesting style of attire. Tulle, of course, is 
extolled by the general run of fashion-writers, 
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as being “so young and freshly girlish” 
in appearance. Now tulle, to our mind, 
is a fabric of the most theatrical order, and 
far too suggestive of the premier e danscuse and 
the Empire ballet to recommend itself for really 
smart wear. But the cheap young lady will not 
realise this, and she will wear some wonderful 
specimen of evening gown, with a plentitude 
of tulle meltings , which, after the inevitable 
Cinderella, will bear the aspect of having been 
worn “ not wisely, but too well.” But for 
youthful wear, chiffon is perfectly lovely, al¬ 
though it can never be deemed economical. 
But what could possibly be more fascinating 
for fair eighteen than a ball-frock in rainbow 
tints of pink and blue chiffon over a foundation 
of pale blue silk, with the decollctage outlined 
with a twist of pale mauve velvet and a dash 
of silver? Across the bust a scarf of old lace is 
arranged, caught here and there with a diamond 
buckle ; at the shoulders are sprays of maiden’s - 
blush roses, and tender green leaves. The 
sleeves are short, frilly conceits, edged with rose- 
petals ; a subtle touch of green, mauve, and pink 
moin { outlines the waist ; and the skirt is 
edged with two or three ruchings of rosy 
petals. 

r 

Another ideal frock for a dignified-looking 
<h ( bntantc was in pale mauve satin,' lined with 
soft green, the bodice being embroidered with 
amethysts, finished with a deep berthe of old 
lace, and a bunch of mauve irises on the shoul¬ 
der. These are gowns suitable for the ingenue ; 
and, really, it is very difficult to dress this young 
person nowadays. White, the orthodox thing 
for the debutante of thirty years ago, when 
sloping shoulders, blushful timidity, and ringlets, 
were in vogue, is terribly insipid to this genera¬ 
tion ; and we consider this most beautiful of 
no colours far more suitable for the brilliant 
woman of thirty than the miss of eighteen. 

t 

The black evening gown, to our mind, is the 
smartest attire to be found, and black and 
white can seldom be wrong. A clever woman 
may achieve an air of distinction and indi¬ 
viduality by always garbing herself in these 
magpie shades, either separately or combined. 
To the woman whose purse is not deeply 
lined, a good black evening gown is the best 
investment she can make, as she may don it 
times out of number without becoming a 
landmark to her friends ; she may do it up, 
retrim it, and turn it, and it will always prove 
fair and acceptable, “black, but comely.” Jet 
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on black evening frocks is quite delightful ; but 
it must be undeniably good, like every other 
ornamentation of its kind. It would be hard to 
describe the elegance of a black crepe de chine 
dress, with the front of the bodice entirely made 
of jet sequins, and a transparent yoke of the 
same. The sleeves were of the hanging angel 
type, always wildly fascinating when arms are 
white and smooth, lined with fluted frills of 
chiffon spangled with sequins, and a narrow 
twist of black moird at the waist catching in the 
Watteau at the back. 

r 

A Pretty ball gown had a skirt of black 
spotted net, with several little flounces of black 
satin : the full chemisette of mousseline de soie 
had short puffed sleeves of the same, and was 
finished at the waist with several pipings of 
black velvet. Over a skirt of black moirJ was 
worn a delightful little bodice of black chiffon , 
made up entirely of a series of crossway tucks 
with a tiny row of jet between each tuck. And 
a very distinguished-looking princesse gown was 
in plain rich black velvet, with a deep berthe of 
some lovely old point-lace. The sleeves were of 
transparent chiffon , and a girdle of fringed jet 
encircled the waist. 

r 

Ere we conclude this special topic, we may 
fittingly mention two distinctive evening gowns 
shown us at the well-known atelier of Madame 
Thorpe, 106, New Bond Street. The first was 
in rich, plain eau de nil silk, the bodice made 
with a charming little bolero trimmed with 
exquisite pearl embroidery, beyond which was 
a border composed of a sort of lattice-work of 
pearls and eau de nil silk, showing pale helio¬ 
trope miroir velvet beneath ; a lovely combina¬ 
tion. A chemisette of white appliqut chiffon 
finished the front,and the waist was outlined with 
a belt of eau de nil silk cleverly put upon elastic, 
so as to define the figure to perfection. The skirt 
had a suspicion of pearl embroidery and mauve 
about it, and was, if we remember rightly, so 
arranged as to be drawn up with pearl lacings 
to show the mauve underskirt if desired. The 
second gown was carried out in real ivory-tinted 
satin ; the bodice made entirely in folds, but 
fitting like a Paris-cut glove. In front the folds 
were defined by charming little Louis Quinze 
bows of the satin. The corsage was outlined with 
a band of tender lettuce-green miroir velvet, 
below which fell a trimming of emerald and 
pearl embroidery. The sleeves were composed 
of puffs of the miroir velvet with under-frills of 
foamy white chiffon , and were caught up with 
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bands of sable. Upon the left side of the bodice the corset, which of course must be perfect if 
a knot of la France roses gave a lovely touch of success in appearance is to be attained, we 
colour. The skirt we much admired. A wide will discuss only the outside sash, belt, band, or 
panel of the miroir velvet, bordered on either girdle which fashion at the present moment 
side with the jewelled embroidery, was let in on contends must be worn. Now in this matter of 


A Princess gown. 


the left-hand side, the embroidery being carried 
all round the skirt over a bordering of sable. 

r 

Now to touch on a very important detail of 
present-day dress—the belt, and general treat¬ 
ment of the waist. Leaving out of the question 


waist-fastening we have made considerable 
progress. Who has forgotten the Swiss belt so 
much the rage a few seasons back, when dress 
was in a transition stage between ugliness and 
beauty ? It was surely one of the most unbecom¬ 
ing accessories to the toilet ever invented, 
making a stout figure look stouter, and giving a 
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square and angular appearance to the slimmest 
waist. Upon this mode wc have vastly" im¬ 
proved by swathing our waists with high- 
folded bands which give a roundness and long 
effect to the figure ; even in velvet these bands 
add to slimness—providing, of course, that it is a 
waist that can be defined at all. A sequined 
belt is a very daring thing to attempt, although 
a narrow jewelled slip can be lovely on a plain, 
well-fitting gown ; but both these adornments 
must, we repeat, be donned with the greatest 
care, and never attempted in cheap makes—an 
inferior sequined machine-made belt and so- 
called jewelled girdle being an absolute terror, 
forming the connecting-link betwixt the home¬ 
made skirt and the sale-time blouse during the 
past season. The very latest things in waist¬ 
bands are constructed from three or four 
materials, such as silk, satin, and moirt, all of 


Riding habit. 

(Sketched at Messrs. Nicolls’, 114, Regent Sheet 


different shades, and so flung together as to form 
a harmonious whole. These are charming 
when properly worn, and lucky are they who 
possess sufficiently deft fingers to arrange the 
rainbow hues in artistic folds, and can put a 
pin or two in the proper place. So much of the 
success of these waist-bands is left to the inge¬ 
nuity of the wearer, and they are items that 
may mar or make the appearance of a gown. 
With the narrow girdles and twists so much in 
vogue for evening frocks, the same attention is 
necessary to ensure their smartness, and they 
need being arranged by an experienced hand, 
or they are apt to have a wispy appearance, 
far from entrancing. On a gown of amateur 
propensities, where bodice and skirt are not 
happily wedded, a narrow belt is painfully out 
of place ; it is always half an inch too high or 
too low, and its object is aimless, as it in no 
way conceals the breach between its two com¬ 
panions, and only accentuates their home-made 
aspect. 

r 

Now to turn to a subject widely different, but 
still highly important to many women—that of 
riding-habits. It is an exhaust¬ 
ive topic ; but this month we 
shall only touch upon it lightly, 
shortly recurring to it again at 
greater length. We 
are ever preaching 
the doctrine of 
thought to be ap¬ 
plied to feminine at¬ 
tire, and in no item 
of her wardrobe 
should a woman ex¬ 
ercise more discre¬ 
tion than in the 
choice of her riding- 
habit. In the first 
place, she should al¬ 
ways put herself in 
the hands of a good 
tailor, and, if some- 
1 what ignorant of the 
matter in hand, be 
guided by him in the 
choice of style and 
materials. Of 
course, in the depths 
of the country, 
where riding means jogging 
along deserted lanes and never a 
glimpse of a hound, a doubtfully-cut 
skirt and covert coat does not matter ; 
IV.) but for riding proper, the turn-out 
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should be of the neatest, trimmest, and smartest, 
and this can only be attained by goingto a good 
tailor. It is an odd thing, but a well-made habit 
is almost universally becoming to every woman 
—that is, if her figure possesses any lines of 
grace ; but, on the other hand, a badly-cut and 
badly-hung riding garment is an absolute dis¬ 
figurement. To those who are not born, as one 
may say, to this delightful exercise, and who 
only attain it in later life, we especially direct 
the above remarks. Let them sternly refrain 
from adopting anything outre or noticeable in 
their riding-gear. 

A well-known hunting tailor recently told us 
the tale of a lady, who had come into enormous 
and unexpected wealth, entering his establish¬ 
ment one day and ordering a riding-habit in 
bright crimson cloth, made with a vest of white 
velvet, and a multitude of gilt buttons. The 
tailor, a tactful man, managed, after some 
little difficulty, to alter her decision to some¬ 
thing of less circus-like appearance. 

Another lady, whose husband had made a 
pile, not in Africa, but in Australia, was wont 
to appear in the hunting-field in a beautifully 
cut grey habit—which, however, was embellished 
by an elaborate vest of pale blue silk, with a 
large bow at the back of her neck. 

We would also like to point out mildly, but 
firmly, the almost certain failure in trying to make 
a habit at home. That such a Herculean task 
is sometimes attempted is clearly demonstrated 
by the articles written thereon in feminine 
journals, in which the undaunted fashion journa¬ 
list provides you with charming sketch, pattern, 
and minute directions of “ how it is done.” To 
our humble capacities, the inner knowledge as 
to the construction of a riding-habit would mean 
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a long apprenticeship served to a high-class 
tailor f but the designer of home fashions 
evidently thinks otherwise ; and perhaps, after 
all, we are mistaken in thinking “ a little know¬ 
ledge is a dangerous thing.” 

The sketch we are giving this month eman¬ 
ates from Messrs. Nicoll, of Regent Street, and 
is one of their newest riding-habits. This 
firm has an established reputation in this line, 
and are famous for having never yet turned out 
a skirt in which the wearer has been hung up. 
Messrs. Nicolls’ patent is almost too well known 
to describe here. Suffice it to say the idea is 
eminently simple, there being an arrangement 
of springs all down the off side of the skirt (so 
that it looks like an ordinary seam) that should 
the wearer fall, either side must necessarily give 
way instantly. 

It is curious how waistcoats have gone out of 
fashion nowadays : only a tiny piece of colour 
shows at the cravat, or a well-tied silk or linen 
stock is worn. The smartest habit just now can 
be either single- or double-breasted, with the 
coat cut long in the Newmarket shape —that 
is to say, that the skirts of the coat just clear 
the saddle. In colours, a very dark grey is 
perhaps the neatest of all, although for wear 
abroad, in a hot climate, fawns and browns are 
always much in request. Hats are low, with 
brims rather wide, although we have noticed 
that one or two of our smartest ladies are 
wearing top hats ; and this fashion should 
certainly be brought in again for general 
smartness and becomingness. In gloves, 
white buckskin or reindeer have somewhat 
taken the place of the old dogskin. Foot¬ 
gear is an important item, and should always 
be of the best. 
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T HE west is growing grey, when, cold and clear, 
A slowly gath’ring radiance meets our gaze; 

It has no passion in it, naught of fear, 

But peace is wrapped within that silver haze. 

A peace which yet holds memory in its arms 
Can dare to look upon her changing face 
And gather, from the tale of past alarms, 

A trust in sorrow and an added grace. 

But white mists swiftly rise, and, spreading fast, 
Wreathe all the meadows in a thick’ning veil, 

Like ghosts of some dear, dead and buried past, 
Till moon and mist and peace o’er all prevail. 
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F OR persons of royal rank or royal means 
without rank, I am hardly writing these 
papers, or it would be easy to recommend designs 
of the most ambitious class of ceiling, such as, 
indeed, many of our great nobles’houses possess. 
The wondrous ceilings of old Rome, mentioned 
by Seneca, revolved and showed changing 
colours as well as admitted acrobats with 
garlands, birds, and other diversions. The 
magnificent cinque cento ceilings in Venetian 
and Roman palaces which emulate the antique, 
show how far art could be carried and can 
be carried now ; and the elaborate designs 
by Paul Veronese were largely drawn from 
the fabrics which he saw about him, when 
what we call the Renascence of art carried all 
before it. But, come to bed-rock, there arc 
only two fundamental ideas for a ceiling: 
(i) The open-cage, suggested by clouds and 
birds au naturel and gods and goddesses 
tumbling about them in precarious positions, 
sometimes viewed through the rafters and 
sometimes en picin air ; or the branches of 
vegetation, dark against the blue sky, suggesting 
a rest beneath a tree, or the tent, or strained 
awning. (2) The closed-cage, with the flat or 
domed roof, or the dropping points of stalac¬ 
tites in a cave, which I surmise originated the 
elaborate Gothic fan-tracery. On these two 
leading ideas you can build and embroider 
ad libitum. But the leaseholder, who is 
most apt to consult these pages, can only 
follow them at a great distance ; he has to 
use such walls and ceilings as he finds, 
and they are mostly rectangular and flat. 
Why cannot he employ a removable ceiling- 
cloth ? 


Very pretty designs might be adapted, and 
I believe made detachable—strained, like a 
dancing-cloth—and hand-painted by many a 
young designer, at but moderate cost. It 
would be an excellent trade for young women, 
such painting; and I knew one girl who 
decorated her own ceiling herself. For the 
less ambitious, plain gold paper looks fairly 
well, if you like gold and cannot afford to gild 
by hand. Still, 1 have heard Mr. Alma-Tadema 
defend hand-gilding, on the ground of economy, 
where no gas is used, because it lasts for ever. 
A red ceiling is inspiriting, with the old green 
panelled walls ; the hackneyed “ blue sky and 
stars ’’ I still think very soft and pleasing when 
well done —the stars carefully distributed and 
growing smaller and smaller towards the centre. 

r 

Scores of designs could be collected in Italy, 
where everybody travels with their eyes shut, 
and where ceilings and walls, even in the small 
houses of the residents, are treated with in¬ 
genious skill and variety, to cheat the eye as to 
extent or altitude. I have seen (in the Museum 
at Milan) a flat ceiling so cleverly painted to 
resemble a dome in small compartments, that, 
from every point of view, and even when you 
know the trick, the eye is half deceived. In old 
Belgian houses I have noticed very quaint and 
interesting ceilings, where the flat surface is 
adorned by escutcheons which could easily be 
removable, or by mottoes, and supported in the 
comers upon halberds. 

. ? 

The Pompeiian ceiling is good, because it is 
not, like some of the sixteenth-century Italian 
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ones, too aggressive—it keeps out of the way, 
and is only beautiful when sought. But it 
requires first-rate treatment not to be namby- 
pamby or bad-dream-like. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
so painted the ceiling of his studio at North 
Gate, when he also paid me the compliment of 
painting the exterior of his house a bright 
colour (I having painted ours); and his mural 
designs in that little house seemed to me 
fresher and better than many in the palaces of 
the Caesars—even better than those in his 
present far more important residence; but that 
is beautiful, an Alma-Tadema picture in itself. 

r 

I designed one ceiling in a house we had, 
colouring it deep blue about a central golden 
sun, the blue becoming less deep till it met a 
conventional device indicating a double stratum 
of clouds moving, as they do move, in contrary 
directions. The clouds were painted in three 
diminishing shades of paler blue till they be¬ 
came white at the cornice (which was a fine 
Adams one, also more or less white, the walls 
being fluted pale green), and the outlines of the 
clouds were in gold, as if lit by the sun. I was 
much under Ruskin’s influence at the time, and 
the principle seemed to me correct ; and the 
result was far more effective than you would 
think from the sketch. From the sun depended 
a chandelier, like the cornice, of pseudo-classic 
character. I had no more blue in the room 
(since I dislike blue) than was carried out in 
the colouring of a good old Turkey carpet, and 
the stiffness of the patterns adapted themselves 
to the mediaeval Gothic furniture and Nankin 
china which alone decorated the room. 

r 

People used to come and look at that 
ceiling, which pleased my youthful vanity—it 
was before the days when house-decoration 
became a cult and whole firms and whole 
fortunes were devoted to this work, and there¬ 
fore it had at least the merit of originality, and 
cost about five pounds. 

r ' 

Another very simple fashion, when there is 
no cornice at all, is to paint a broad frieze 
around the room in the same colour as the 
ceiling. This often enlarges the apparent size 
of the room. Ideas, indeed, are all over the 
place if people would only pick them up, and, 
having picked, come home and instruct a 
struggling workman. And this would do the 
workman very little harm. If they do not know 
one, the Misses Frith, in the Fulham Road, will 
find him. They, and other firms of ladies, have 

YOU h 


great feeling for decorative harmony, and are 
good judges of work. 

r 

With a perfectly simple floor and a fairly 
simple receding ceilings you have the first 
essentials for the class of room we are con¬ 
sidering. And these same essentials will serve 
for any less u select ” school of furniture, as I 
shall show in my next. 

r 

You will have little trouble with the floor. 
Have it stained and polished, or laid with par - 
queterie —I prefer the darkest colour for floors, 
because dark colours betray less the limits of 
space and so apparently extend it—but deep red 
or purple, or green, well-varnished, are by no 
means ill, and they can be “ clothed upon ” by 
any sort of rug or carpet. Then, do something 
to the ceiling—not whitewash. Darken that. 
Paint it a soft blue, or gild it, or even some 
yellows are a good receding hue : any way make 
it recede as a white ceiling does not. Or, if you 
must have it white because some one else has 
hers white, break up the dull mass with raised 



Ceiling: design in bine, white, and gold. 


mouldings, casting shadows, or with paintings 
affixed, or even crossed laths— anything, in fact, 
to reduce the blank space ; and this will throw 
the ceiling up, as darkened boards throw the 
walls back, and make the room look as large as 
possible. People are unintelligibly devoted to a 
white ceiling in this country, as they are not in 
any country or climate where “ artistic ” beauty is 
understood, and as they would not be here, if 
they observed how a superincumbent mass of 
cold colour, which is not properly white, but, 
being in shadow, mud-grey, damages any warm 
colour below it. A white ceiling takes the 
“ flavour ” out of any rich hue on the wall, and, 
by its cold grey reflected lights, performs th$ 
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I could say a great deal about 
ceilings. Better say it, perhaps, 
and have it over, however difficult 
it be to convince people. Where, 
I gently but firmly ask, do you 
find in the great palaces of the 
finest periods—in the house of 
God, or of the great earthly lord, 
or in whatever dwelling exhibits 
the best thought and skill of the 
period—where do you find a flat 
white ceiling ? Do you find it in 
the Greek and Roman temples ? 
No ; you find the open air. Do 
you find it in the fourteenth- 
century cathedral, or the Renas¬ 
cence ?—the Indian, the Moorish, 
the Chinese palace ? On the 
contrary, you find everything else. 

r 

The flat white ceiling dates 
from the day of plaster and lath, 
when the decorative character of 
flamboyant Gothic had come to 
be an offence, and paint was voted 
a snare, and gold and silver of the 
Evil One, and when tidiness and 
regularity, and the very clean 
heart (good things these, all the 
same) demanded the abolition of 
all that savoured of Popery, and 
preferred a dead level without 
thought in it to thought of the 
wrong kind. Then they white¬ 
washed the pictures in the 
churches, which were the litera¬ 
ture of the people, and the dark 
oak panels, which had grown very 
black with ages of polishing ; and 
they covered up the great beams 
where bats built ; and presently 
they went mad on plaster in all 
its forms—some because they said 
it was classic, and some because 
they said it was clean. It was 
at least very easy to manipulate. 
And we are so conservative a people that we 
have continued the flat white ceiling long after 
giving up the flat white walls, and still do so 
with whatever class of decoration we otherwise 
put under it—because, after all, it is much the 
cheapest and much the least trouble. We are too 
lazy to devise a dome, too stingy to revive stucco 
medallions, too indifferent to see that a bad 
ceiling spoils all the rest. Because the English 
architect so frequently forgets the ceiling alto¬ 
gether in his scheme of design, the oddest 
anomalies are to be met with. 


same office on complexions. I have often 
smiled a small secret smile, in brand-new 
“ Queen Anne ” drawing-rooms, all white and 
gold, like an Atlantic-liner state-room, to hear 
the fair lady of the house belauding her 
decorator’s “ taste,” and the charms of all-white 
furniture, when her own charms in that room 
were as the cygnet’s. There is no “ taste ” in 
spoiling the complexion and garb of the people 
who have to live with the furniture. I think 
a white drawing-room is too expensive for any 
one. 


A corner of my drawing-room. 
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T HE scenes are always shifting in the 
comedy of Vanity Fair, and at this time 
of year the principal players are a good deal 
scattered. London is fairly full. Indeed, except 
in the absolutely dead months of August and 
September, it can never be said to be empty; and 
even then there are still “ five millions of people, 
more or less,” as the East-ender said to the 
inquiring West-end philanthropist. But with 
the greater number of these five millions we 
are not at present concerned. So far as the 
West-end is affected by the ebb and flow, 
people are always rather scattered after Christ¬ 
mas, chiefly because there are so many country- 
house parties, county balls, hunt balls, and so 
on, in full swing. Just now (if we except what 
I may call the “garden-party period”) is the 
great time for festivities in the counties, and 
county Society is at its gayest. 

r 

I hardly know anything more delightful 
than a pleasant country-house party made up 
for two or three good balls ; and things are 
generally so arranged in a good neighbourhood 
that the county ball or hunt ball and one or 
two private ones all follow within reasonable 
time. Asa rule, I don’t care for a ball in the 
house where I am staying, because, unless that 
house happens to be a palace like Blenheim or 
Clumber or Welbeck, it upsets things more or 
less. It is much nicer to be asked as one of a 
house-party made up for a ball or two in the 
neighbourhood ; and then there is the drive— 
often an hour’s drive—there and back, in the 
cosy, dusky ’bus. If one doesn’t get one’s gown 
crushed, and has a nice man next one, I can 
hardly imagine anything more pleasant. But 
sometimes there are not enough rugs, and the 
foot-warmers are cold, and one’s neighbours are 


people one doesn’t care about ; and then that 
drive is a thing to be dreaded. Next to a good 
ball, well done, in a large country house, I 
like a hunt ball best. It generally goes with 
spirit down to the very last galop ; and “ pink” 
brightens a room so ! One gets tired of 
seeing men inj those everlasting black coats, 
though perhaps they serve to throw up a girl’s 
gown better than anything which can be 
devised. 

r 

It is curious how fancy-dress balls have gone 
out of late years. I believe it is because all our 
young men are “ hard up,” and if they haven’t a 
uniform they won’t go to the expense of getting 
a fancy dress ; and to hire one is an abomination 
— they never fit, men tell me ; and certainly, often 
things seem to go wrong. I have seen the 
most ludicrous things happen at fancy-dress 
balls. Talking about our young men being 
“ hard up ” : I am sure that has something to do 
with the plaint of the hostesses this year that 
“It is so difficult to get men down into the 
country for dances ! ” Dear ladies, don’t you 
think it is just a little your own fault ? To ask 
a man to undertake a fifty or one hundred miles’ 
journey into the country for a ball where he 
knows practically no one is a doubtful kind¬ 
ness, and it is no wonder that, unless there 
is a special attraction, he does not “ think it 
worth while.” Never ask a man for less than 
three or four days and two or three balls if you 
can help it. See that he is made as comfortable 
as possible, and have plenty of nice girls 
staying in the house. Then you will never lack 
men. The trouble will be worth while. A 
dowager I know, who has married all her 
daughters well, told me that she never saw any 
results from a London season ; it was always 
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during, or immediately after, a country-house 
visit that they became engaged. 

? 

And who can wonder that it was so ? Pro¬ 
pinquity has much to do with these things, and 





From a photograph by G Watmoitgh Webster, Chester. 

Princess Adolphus of Teck. 

young people have much more opportunity of 
enjoying each other’s society in a country house 
than in the rush of a London season. They are 
so much more thrown together, especially at 
this time of the year, not only for a half-hour 
in the evening, but all day long. There is 
skating on the lake in the park, perchance ; or 
there is the ride to the Meet, if the ground be 
not too hard; there are atfresco luncheons with 
the shooters ; and there are long walks, and 
the “bike”; though I confess a flirtation on a 
bicycle always strikes one as a little difficult. 
People always look so deadly in earnest, and 
they go on like two parallel lines that never 
meet. And when the day closes in, there is 
that hour or two between tea and the dressing- 
gong, when we can sit about and chat in the 
hall or conservatory. I have known many a 
proposal “come off” during that witching 
hour. And then, after dinner, there are round 
games, music, dancing, billiards. Yes; the 
possibilities of flirtation are boundless. No 
wonder country-house parties are so popular ! 


s Realm. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales long ago 
set the Royal seal upon their popularity, and 
the last month or two they have been paying 
more visits together than of late years. In 
olden days Royal visits to country houses were 
great events, to be remembered for generations; 
and in many of the “ stately homes of England ” 
we find “the King’s Room,” or “the Queen’s 
room,” or the bed on which Elizabeth, or one 
of the Stuart kings, or Anne, slept. In those 
days the journey was something of a Royal 
progress; but the advent of the iron horse 
has changed all that. The Queen and Prince 
Albert paid several visits in the ’forties and 
’fifties, though they never stayed anywhere but 
at the houses of our really great nobles. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have somewhat 
relaxed this rule, though the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess together have always been most careful 
where they visited ; and to entertain our beloved 
Princess has been an honour reserved only for 
the greatest of our great ladies. The Prince, 
visiting by himself, has been very good-natured, 
though since, the unfortunate affair at a “ new ’’ 
country house (which I need not name) a few 
years ago, the houses of that kind which he 
has honoured with a visit ha\e been far fewer. 

$ 

One of the visits which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales paid together before Christ¬ 
mas was to Mr. and Mrs. Willie James, at 
West Dean Park. In Society Mrs. Willie 
James is well known, but the great world out¬ 
side has asked why she and her husband should 
have been thus honoured. I don’t know any 
reason, except the best of all—namely, that they 
are friends of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Mrs. Willie James is one of the cleverest, 
most vivacious and delightful of women ; she 
was a daughter of the late Sir Charles Forbes, 
of Newe, and is a niece of Georgina, Lady 
Dudley. She is a great favourite of the Princess 
of Wales, whom she amuses greatly with her 
epigrams and dons mots. She is one of the 
“ smartest ” of the smart set—more so by far 
than many a peeress—and I think her social 
triumphs are largely due to her brilliant person¬ 
ality and conversational powers. It was Mr. 
James’s father, I believe, who bought West 
Dean, and he is very rich. 

if 

So much has been written about the visit of 
the Prince and Princess to Blenheim, that I add 
but little. It is a long time since Blenheim had 
the honour of entertaining Royalty, and it rose 
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to the occasion as only Blenheim could do. 
Everything passed off without a hitch. A man 
who was staying there as one of the house-party 
told me that the young Duchess was a charming 
hostess, and her manner was perfect; if she had 
been brought up in Courts it could not have been 
better. It is curious how American girls have 
a knack of adapting themselves to any and 
every position ; they seldom or never mistake ; 
and if now and then they say the wrong thing, 
they have such a pretty way of saying it that 
one forgives them straight away. But the 
young Duchess of Marlborough always says 
and does the right thing, and has already won 
golden opinions among all those with whom 
she has come into contact. She was very care¬ 
fully brought up, and highly educated in Paris 
and elsewhere. She speaks any number of 
languages, and altogether is very clever and 
accomplished. I should not be surprised if 
she takes rank with the most famous of the 
Duchesses of Marlborough. She is not exactly 
pretty, but her face is very attractive—especially 
her eyes, which are dark, liquid, and almond- 
shaped. I remember seeing her first a few 
seasons ago, when she was in town as Miss 
Vanderbilt. She has much improved since then. 
All the members of the Churchill family are 
devoted to her, and, of course, so is the young 
Duke, for she enters into all his plans, which 
are numerous, and seconds all his ambitions, 
which are many too. For the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough is by no means content with merely 
being a duke ; he is an original genius, with a 
strong will, and great quickness of observation. 
He is quite as clever a man as his father, who 
was cleverer far than Lord Randolph Churchill, 
though the world knew it not. If I am not 
much mistaken, he will leave his mark on our 
day and generation. These are qualities which 
twill commend themselves to ladies, for I always 
hold that we women do not love fools. And 
another thing in his favour is that he is one of 
the best-dressed men of the day ; he has better 
taste even than poor Prince Eddy, who, I used 
to think, always dressed to perfection. 

r ' 

ANOTHER visit which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales have paid this month (January) has 
been to the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, at 
Trentham. Trentham is a glorious place; its 
famous gardens were used by Disraeli, in 
u Lothair,” for the scene in which Lady Cori- 
sande gives Lothair the rose—surely one of the 
prettiest love-scenes ever written. It is good 
that our future King and Queen should visit 
our great nobility who have a high ideal of their 
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duties, and act up to it like the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland. The Duke of Suther¬ 
land is one of the best and most conscientious 
of our great landlords, and the young Duchess 
is simply worshipped all over her husband’s 
vast estates for her beauty and goodness. 

9 

The Duke and Duchess of York have also 
done a good deal of visiting this winter: to Lord 
and Lady Cowper, at Panshanger; to Lord and 
Lady Iveagh, at Thetford; and elsewhere. 
Although these visits are private ones, they en¬ 
tail a good deal of trouble and expense on our 
Royalties, who, except in the privacy of their 
own homes, are seldom able to lay their 
dignity aside. I often wonder how the Duke 
and Duchess of York manage on their ridicu¬ 
lously small income. With the exception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales they are much 
harder worked than any members of the Royal 
family, and more is expected of them. The 
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Princess Henry of Pless. 


Duke and Duchess of Coburg, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, are much better off. 

? 

The rule at all these Royal visits runs on 
much the same lines—except at Blenheim) 
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which was something of a state affair. When 
Royalty has intimated its willingness to honour 
a certain house with a visit on a certain date, 
the first duty of the host and hostess is to pre¬ 
pare a list of the guests. This list is submitted 
to their Royal Highnesses, and is generally 
passed as it stands, though cases have been 
known of a name having being struck off, and, 
more frequently, of a name having been added. 
When the day arrives, most of the house-party 
arrive by earlier trains ; but Royalty generally 
arrives quite late in the afternoon, sometimes 
by special train—more often by the ordinary 
train, with a special saloon. There is little 
ceremony. The host always goes to the station 
to meet his Royal guests (sometimes the 
hostess also), and accompanies them to the 
house ; red cloth is laid down, and the hostess 
receives them at the entrance of the mansion. 
The Royalties go direct to the apartments 
reserved for them, and do not join the general 
circle until dinner, which is generally at nine 
o’clock. The evening is spent in the usual 
way. The next day’s programme varies ac¬ 
cording to the arrangements made, and the 
Royal pleasure ; but as a rule the Royal per¬ 
sonages breakfast in their own apartments, and 
do not join the general circle until later. 

r 

Of our semi-Royalties, if I may use the 
expression, there are none more popular than 
Prince and Princess Adolphus of Teck. They 
are very much liked at Windsor, where Prince 
Adolphus’ regiment is now quartered, but they 
spend a good deal of their time at Eaton Hall, 
where a special suite of apartments is always 
ready for them, and a warm welcome ; for 
Princess Adolphus is a favourite daughter. 
The Duke and Duchess of Westminster are 
very fond of Prince Adolphus, and so, indeed, 
is every one who knows him. He has his 
mother’s faculty for making himself popular with 
all sorts and conditions of men—and women. 
1 am rejoiced to hear that the shadow- which 
darkened the young couple’s early married life 
is passing away. At first it was feared that 
their little boy would always be blind. Now 
Professor Pangenstccker holds out every hope 
that he will see 

? 

Every one is glad to see Princess Henry of 
Pless back again. She was going out a great 
deal last season. Then she went to Germany 
and drank some waters. They must have had 
a good effect, for she is looking prettier than 


ever. And she dresses so beautifully, too 1 and 
has such lovely jewels 1 Her diamonds and 
pearls are magnificent. She is, as of course 
you know, a daughter of the beautiful Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West. Her girlhood was an idyll, 
and the story of her wooing by the handsome 
and wealthy young Prince a fairy tale. I think 
her sister, Miss West, generally known as Miss 
Sheila West, quite as pretty as the Princess, 
though in another way ; and her mother retains 
much of the great beauty of her youth. One 
doesn't, somehow, think of Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West as being a clergyman’s daughter ; yet she 
was the daughter of the Rev. F. Fitzpatrick, and 
her mother was a daughter of Lord Headfort. 
Colonel Cornwallis-West is a cousin of the De 
La Warrs, and assumed the name of Cornwallis 
by Royal licence. 

t 

The Cornwallis-Wests used to be great 
friends of Miss Fleetwood-Wilson; in fact, 
they stayed with her, if I mistake not, for a 
season or two in Portman Square. Poor Miss 
Fleetwood-Wilson ! I hear the worst account of 
her health ; she is obliged to winter at Davos 
and St. Moritz, and may not be able to stand 
the rigours of our English climate again. It is 
so sad for her, for she is intensely fond of 
society, and a most lavish and generous hostess. 
And she had a knack of asking people who 
wanted to meet one another, which was smart in 
itself, and the secret of her social successes. 
It can only be about ten years since she came 
into her great wealth. Vanitas Vanitatum / 

r 

Though a great many people have gone off 
to Cairo, or the Riviera, or the West Indies, 
or even South America—which seems to be 
fashionable this winter—London has been full, 
except, of course, for Christmas. Country- 
house visits have mostly been for a few days 
only—at least, with the lover of town ; and I 
confess I am one. It was Sydney Smith, 
wasn’t it ? who said, “ The charm of London is 
that you are never glad or sorry for ten minutes 
together ; in the country you are one or the 
other for weeks.” Yet, except for a certain 
deplorable affair which I cannot name, there 
has been a decided lack of startling sensations. 
Even the theatres seem to have been smitten 
with the all-prevailing commonplace. Of course, 
The Prisoner of Zenda , and Under the Red 
Robe are very pretty plays, but one tires of them 
after a time. The one savours too much of the 
pantomime, and the other smacks of Wardour 
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Street. Though by no means “intense" or 
“viewy,” I was quite glad to see Ibsen’s Little 
Eyolf by way of a change. It was like a bitter 
almond after too many bon-bons ; and Miss 
Elizabeth Robbins (in Ibsen) and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, are delightful actresses. The White 
Elephant , too, is not bad, and some of the 
epigrams are most mirth-provoking. How true 
is this of the attitude of many a mistress to¬ 
wards her “ swell ” cook: “ I never order 
luncheon ; I throw out suggestions, which are 
not generally well received ” ! And “ Marry in 
haste, and divorce at leisure,” is, I fear, too 
frequently the case. 

r 

“ Seeing the pictures” is a favourite pastime 
just now. I have been, of course, like all the rest 
of the world, to the portraits at the Grafton 
Gallery, where a great many of one’s friends smile 
down upon one from the walls. A whole side 
of the big room is filled with Millais’ works, and 
there are some capital pictures by foreign artists. 
Our own portrait-painters are numerous too. 
There is Mr. Ellis Roberts’ “Duchess of 
Sutherland ”—“ a daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair,” surely one of the 
most beautiful women of our time. But the 
picture does not do her justice. I also peeped 
in one day at the New English Art Club, where, 
except for Legros’ pictures, there is nothing but 
grotesque absurdities. Surely the joke is getting 
a little stale now. Whistler is sublime, a great 
artist—but these others ! 

r 

I LIKE the winter exhibitions : one always 
sees friends and exchanges ideas. But looking 
at pictures is tiring work. I am always so glad 
of my tea when it is over. I can never under¬ 
stand why they do not have a really nice tea¬ 
room at these galleries. The one at the Grafton 
is too terrible for words, and the one at the 
New Gallery little better ; and the places outside, 
in, and around Bond Street are impossible. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones said the sight of teacups 
at art-galleries “vexed his soul,” but I can 
assure him the absence of them vexes the souls 
of the ladies who visit them much more. There 
is really an opening for a chic tea-place in 
London, where ladies could go—a place with a 
good band, and palms, and flowers, and all that 
sort of thing, and where a high charge would 
be made to keep out the sundry. The “ ladies’ ” 
tea-shops, where the young women seem to 
think- they are doing you an honour by taking 
your money, are out of court. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

A candid friend has reminded me that if I 
write about the “great world” I ought not to 
confine myself to the little world of Society, but to 
speak of those who are really great. I admit the 
impeachment; but I can only write of those I 
know. I cannot write about such intellectual 
giants as Herbert Spencer and John Ruskin, 
for instance, for I do not know them, and they 
wouldn’t be very amusing, probably, if I did. 
But to turn for a moment from the aristocracy 
of birth to the aristocracy of intellect: I have 
met Mrs. Humphry Ward now and again at 
dinners and parties, and have found her all that 
her books would lead one to expect her to be 
— intellectual to the finger-tips. She is a niece 
of the late Matthew Arnold, and chiefly affects 
Liberal houses of the old high-and-dry school, 
such as the Spencers and the Bryces. She 
generally wears black, with a fichu of rare lace 
and a few fine diamonds. She has a charming 
house in Grosvenor Place, overlooking the 
garden of Buckingham Palace, and a place in 
Hertfordshire. The people who know her well 
are devoted to her. Her manner to strangers is 
reserved; they say she is very shy. She is a great 
writer,- but I never know why'people compare 
her with George Eliot. George Eliot’s books 
are so different, and so are the two women. I 
remember seeing George Eliot once, when I was 
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From a photograph by John Eehvards 

Lady George Hamilton. 

a girl. She was so plain that she quite startled 
me; but I hadn’t been in the room five minutes 
before I forgot all about her looks, the charm of 
her wonderful voice and manner was so great. 

r 

But this is a digression : rcvenous d nos 
mouto?is—lcs grandes dames. Lady Wim- 
borne is another great hostess, though 
one of a different type to Lady Salisbury. Lord 
Wimborne is immensely rich ; he is one of 
our new nobility, and was raised to the peer¬ 
age some twenty years ago. No doubt, his 
wife’s influence won for him his coronet ; she 
was a daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and a sister—a favourite sister—of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill. She is a thorough Churchill, 
and has her share of the family pride. The 
Wimbornes entertain on a magnificent scale, 
both at Wimborne House and at Canford 
Manor, their place in Dorsetshire. As she has 
daughters, Lady Wimborne gives a good many 
balls ; her dances are of the smartest, and her 
ball-room at Wimborne House is one of the 
most gorgeous in London. But oh 1 the electric 
light—what a pity it cannot be shaded a little 
more ! It shows up every wrinkle and every 
scrap of blanc dcs perles . I defy any woman 
over thirty to look well under it, unless she be a 
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Ninon de l’Enclos; and Ninons are all too 
scarce nowadays—the hurry and rush of this 
modern life ages one before one’s time. 

? 

Lady Glorge Hamilton is another familiar 
figure in London society, though, except for her 
parties at the Admiralty some years ago, she is but 
little known as a hostess. Everything was very 
well done during her reign at the Admiralty, but 
1 am bound to say her parties were a little dull. 
Lady George is a charming woman in herself, 
thoroughly good and true, and much interested 
in philanthropic endeavour and Church work. 
She was a Lascelles, and is therefore connected 
with Mrs. Temple, the wife of the new’ Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. I often winder how she 
finds time for everything ; for, in consequence 
of her husband’s official position at the India 
Office, she goes out a great deal, and is always 
to be seen at the'great political parties. She is 
a devoted wife, and always takes Lord George 
away from them as early as possible, and that is 
the secret of his getting through so much work ; 
for he is a most conscientious and hardworking 
politician, though he never seems to have quite 
fulfilled the promise of his brilliant youth. jJ 
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T HE plan of the Ladies’ Tea Association I 
described in our last number is excellent 
and suggestive. It might well be enlarged. We 
believe that a fortune might be made by enter¬ 
prising women who would open tea-houses in 
some of the beautiful haunts in the environs of 
London. There are parts of Hampstead Heath 
where such a place would prove a boon. I 
know a spot that is a fit setting for such a 
tea-place. It stands on a height circled 
round with wide horizons, the undulating land 
incomparable in its shades of green, purple, 
gold, and russets, according to the season 
that rules the influences of the sky. In the 
neighbourhood there are plenty of taverns, 
temperance and others, where refreshments can 
be had in rude plenty, and where amuse¬ 
ments are provided that suit the requirements 
of irrepressible holiday-makers. There is a 
demand for carefully-catered-for tea-houses— 
places such as only ladies can provide and 
scheme ; where good tea, that has not stewed 
but is always freshly made, can be had; 
where the bread, the butter, the scones, the 
home-made cakes, are always above reproach ; 
where all the appurtenances of the tea-table 
are dainty and clean, the chairs easy, the 
surroundings restful and refined. Such a place 
is an invitation. To take a ramble on the 
Heath, with an interlude of afternoon tea in this 
pleasant resort, is a delightful prospect. Dear 
ladies, why do you tarry? Why do you not 
come with your pretty china, your dainty tea- 
trays and cloths, your good eatables, your 
fragrant beverages? There are other green 
nooks and corners in and around London that 
would be the more enticing for your presence. 

I know of another place, not more than 
twenty miles from London, the headquarters of 
an art-colony where, as one of the students 


plaintively observed, there was “ not a bun-shop 
in the place.” Imagine hearty, healthy young 
folk, with all youth’s love of good things, left 
without a bun-shop or a tea-house ! Why do 
not some ladies take a cottage, with a garden, 
and provide the needful centre? It must be 
near the art-school. There must be provided a 
liberal supply of cakes and home-made jams, 
for the tooth of youth is sweet. Perhaps the 
ladies could have cocks and hens, and a con¬ 
stant supply of new-laid eggs. Ambition might 
lead them to the ownership of a cow or two, 
yielding new milk for their customers. For the 
present, however, the tea-house is sufficient, with 
“muffinsand crumpets”in the winter. I fancy 
the ladies’ tea-house would be the most popular 
resort in the village, and the ladies would be 
held in respect and gratitude by the students. 

r 

Gardening is beginning to be recognised 
as one of the healthiest and most remunerative 
occupations for women. Of the happy influence 
of the garden upon women’s lives who can say 
enough ? To be in touch with nature with its 
salubrity, with the exhilaration of the open air, 
is to be in touch with all that makes for calm, 
cheerfulness, and health. Before Swanley 
Horticultural College opened a branch for 
women students, some women, enamoured of a 
life spent out of doors, dedicated to the tending 
and cultivation of flowers, vegetables, and fruit, 
were the precursors of a movement that is des¬ 
tined to open a wide field to feminine activity. 
These ladies, in serving an apprenticeship 
under market gardeners, and in studying bee- 
culture, dairy-keeping, and poultry-rearing, on 
farms, received excellent and practical training. 

I know an Anglican sisterhood, in one of the 
midland counties, where the gardener is a lady, 
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thus trained. I see that garden with that inner 
eye “ that is the joy of solitude ’’ as I write— 
the charmingly designed flower-beds and 
borders from which the Sisters plucked the 
blossoms with which they decorated the altar 
of their chapel ; from which came the flowers 
and foliage which they helped to pack—for 
orders come for the produce of that garden ; 
the wonderful kitchen garden, with* its fine 
crop of vegetables following the rotation of the 
seasons. I can see the Sisters, in their black 
garments and with shrouded heads, gathering 
in the cool of the morning the pears, the scarlet 
runners, helping the gardener to get in her 
potatoes. Then, best of all was the orchard, a 
joy in the spring-time, when the g'narled trees 
were tipped with a delicate flame ^of blossoms 
and the approach to whi<5h lay through an 
ordered wilderness of bushes of, .currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and strawbfcfry beds ; 
all surrounded by walls ctpered with trajned 
plums and pears. * 

The lady gardener managed everything. She 
was learned in soils and manures ; no work 
was too menial for her. She vowed delving 
and digging were splendid exercise, that 
spade-work was less tiring than athletics. 
This rough work did not prevent her from re¬ 
taining a most deft and delicate hand at 
potting, pruning, and grafting. Her experiments 
in carnations resulted in subtle hues and the 
blend of aromatic perfumes. This lady was 
also, I remember, a splendid hand at preserving 
fruit. The Sisters were not rich, but they gave 
their gardener, I think, sixty pounds a year, and 
she lived in the convent. 

A little more than five years ago the women’s 
branch of the Horticultural College at Swanley 
was started ; and the experiment has fulfilled 
the most sanguine expectations of its pro¬ 
moters. Two of its “girl-graduates” were 
last year appointed on the staff of gardeners at 
Kew. The Duke of Westminster employs three 
women gardeners ; other noblemen also have, 
for head gardeners, women trained at Swanley. 
At a school in the North, a lady, holding the 
diploma of Swanley College, is the gardener 
and the lecturer on chemistry and botany. 
In a philanthropic institution the head 
gardener is a graduate of Swanley. The only 
difficulty, at present, that the College has to 
meet, is that the demands for the trained women 
gardeners exceeds the supply. 

r 

Among the rising professions for women is 
book-binding, and of this charming craft and 
its exigencies I hope to write fully next month. 


Meanwhile, I have seen creditable specimens 
of amateur book-binding done in the art needle¬ 
work branch of the “ Working Ladies’ Guild,” 
under the superintendence of Lady Eden. I 
remember especially a prayer-book w r ith em¬ 
broidered cover, copied from one worked at 
Gidding for Charles I. Of white silk, it is 
embroidered with flame-coloured tulips and 
silver thread ; scrolls at the corners repeat the 
glowing hues of the flowers. It is a most dainty 
cover—such a one as we might imagine Mary 
Colet working in the quiet religious retreat, for 
“ John lnglesant.” The quality of the binding is 
delicate and finished, as is that of the needle- 

i 

work. This however is, as we have said, but 
amateur work. Book-binding, in its higher 
ranges* js- a fine -art, one that requires specia* 
training and deitiands aptitudes of no mean 
brder. 

In America a young lady has earned a repu¬ 
diation-and-makes an income by the restoration 
of old books. She eradicates all the stains of 
age and mildew by some method of her own 
devising. She presses the leaves, stitches loose 
pages, matches the ancient bindings, and sends 
the volume back to its owner, rejuvenated, as if 
it had been dipped in some Mede i’s cauldron. 
And here let me repeat what I cannot say too 
often to women in search of employment. Try 
and cultivate originality in your methods. Do 
not keep in the beaten path ; be bold, and strike 
out new devices. 

? 

The designing and modelling of frames is 
another branch of decorative work that opens 
out more and more a field of artistic activity 
for women. Some of the finest work of the 
kind is done by an American lady who habitu¬ 
ally resides in Venice. Last autumn she held 
an exhibition of her works in her studio, 
and all Venice came to see the show, which 
was well worth the seeing. The frames were 
all things of beauty ; yet, their designer had, 
with artistic restraint, known how to subordi¬ 
nate the setting to the picture it was destined 
to enshrine. Thus, for a marine piece, the 
frame carried out the idea of the sea. It was a 
tangle of shells and marine plants, through 
which, here and there, were introduced quaint 
and fanciful fish-tailed figures. A sketch of 
Atolo was set in a design formed of some 
of the rich vegetation peculiar to the city 
Browning loved and has immortalised in 
“ Pippa Passes.” To apprehend the leading 
idea of the artist, his scheme of lines, and, as 
it were, play graceful variations upon them, was 
the aim of the designer. 
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T WO marriages in high life, the prospective 
splendour of which we hinted at last 
month, had to undergo various alterations, 
owing to the deaths of near relatives of the 
brides and bridegrooms ; and thus, consistently 
with deep mourning, certain festivities had to 
be curtailed. In the one case, the bridegroom, 
Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, lost his 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Leeds. Al¬ 
though she had been ailing some time, her 
family did not realise how near the end was, 
and it certainly had not entered into their 
calculations that she would not be present on 
the occasion of her son’s marriage with Miss 
Greive. As it was, the ceremony was a very 
quiet one, only the nearest relatives of the 
family being included in the list of guests ; and 
there was no breakfast afterwards. Then, Miss 
Muriel Paget’s was the other wedding which 
had to undergo many modifications in its pro¬ 
gramme, consequent on the death of Lord 
Alexander Paget, the bride’s distinguished uncle. 
His niece’s marriage to Mr. Rupert Beckett was 
to have been a very imposing function, and 
carried out on an elaborate scale, in keeping 
with her fourteen bridesmaids. Such are the 
uncertainties of life. 

5T 

Talking of bridesmaids, it is getting more 
and more the fashion, I notice, to increase their 
number. This is all very well for the bride, 
who can thus show favour to a certain number 
of privileged friends ; but the poor bridegroom 
has to pay the penalty in a manner which involves 
a pecuniary expenditure. The record number 
of bride s attendants, was, I suppose, witnessed 
some five years ago, when a hundred and 


seventy village school-children followed in 
Lady Cecilia Howard’s train, on the occasion 
of her marriage to Mr. C. H. Roberts. They 
formed a unique procession, did these children, 
headed by the Ladies Dorothea and Armita 
Howard, all dressed in green cashmere frocks, 
and white straw hats, provided by the bride’s 
mother, Lady Carlisle. At a wedding in the 
North, the other day, where the aisle of the 
private chapel was of no considerable length, 
the bridesmaids, instead of standing two and 
two behind the bride, fonned a ring round her ; 
and the effect of this novel departure in the 
usual order of procession was quaint and 
unique. 

r 

What a number of Royal Alliances there 
were on the Continent, the other side of Christ¬ 
mas ! Italy, Germany, Belgium, appeared to 
be vying with one another in this direction. Of 
course it was a great disappointment to the 
members of the French colony in London, that 
the Orleans wedding was celebrated in the 
Austrian capital, and not at Kingston-on- 
Thames, as at first proposed. In all ways 
the marriage seems to have given general 
satisfaction : politically and socially, and in 
the bosom of the family circle, I hear it is 
quite a matter of genuine congratulation. Prin¬ 
cess Isabella of Orleans, in a letter to a friend, 
which found its way into the press, thus writes 
of her sister-in-law, Archduchess Marie 
Dorothea : “ J'csplre qu on est content du mar¬ 
riage de Philippe . Marie est ddicieusc, bonne, 
intelligente , instruite , et charmante; cite ferait 
une Reine de France accomplic, et, en tout 
cos , die fait une charmante belle-sceur .” But 
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whether this charming sister-in-law will ever bear 
the Crown of France upon her fair young head 
is a sadly debatable point. 

r 

Princess Pauline of Wiirtemburg, whom 
the Crown Princess of Denmark has affianced 
to her eldest son, is only nineteen years of age, 
characterised by sound common-sense, and well 
endowed in this world’s goods. Her step-mother, 
the young Queen of Wiirtemburg (a Princess 
of Schaumberg-Lippe, by birth), disputes with 
the Empress of Russia, and Queen Paul of 
Portugal, the palm of beauty among reigning 
European ladies. In Germany, the great social 
topic during December was Count Bismarck- 
Bohlen’s union with Countess Wedel; and the 
ceremony, which took place at Piesdorf, was 
honoured by no less august a person than 
H.I.M. the Emperor of all the Germans. 

r 

Hughenden Manor is soon to welcome 
home Mr. Coningsby Disraeli’s bride. Miss 
May Silva is the only daughter of Mr. Edward 
Silva of Testcombe, in Hampshire, who is the 
senior partner in a Portuguese wine firm. A 
prospering firm, too, we gather, from the fact 
that a fortune of about ^200,000 comes to the 
partner’s daughter. The cloak of genius, which 
adorned the great founder of the house of 
Disraeli, has not descended on Mr Coningsby. 
He is an easy-going, good-natured little man, 
but the zeal of political ardour has never touched 
him. He made a great noise, socially, in his 
college days at Oxford, but we have heard little 
about him since. 

r 

Sir Cuthbert Slade, whose marriage to 
Miss Kathleen Scovell took place last month, 
comes of a long line of ancestry. He claims a 
royal descent, too, through his grandfather’s 
union with Miss Browne-Mostyn, the descendant 
of Lady Lucy Nevill, herself a lineal des¬ 
cendant of Edward I. of England. The Slades 
are all cultivated, refined and interesting. The 
present representative is no exception to the 
rule ; he is a Cavalry officer, a horseman of 
no mean order, and a great steeple-chaser ; both 
he and his bride have a keen eye for sport. 
Miss Scovell was generally to be seen at the 
Dublin Horse Show, where her pretty face did 
not pass unnoticed. Her family live in the 
outlets of Dublin, as the Irish call the suburbs 
of their capital. But genealogically a greater 


interest attaches itself to the Slade family, a 
large family group, among whom the succession 
was seriously disputed. The present baronet’s 
grandmother, the Honourable Barbara Slade, 
was_ a .remarkable woman. A daughter of Lord 
Vaux and Harrowden, she made an unhappy 
marriage with a foreigner, afterwards marrying 
Sir Frederick Slade, whom she outlived many 
years. Had she been a Frenchwoman 44 Lady 
Barbara,” as she was always called, would have 
reigned over a Parisian salon ; as it was, she 
was always surrounded by a circle of savants 
political, artistic, musical. She was a great 
conversationist, invigorating and entertaining 
with her ready wit all who had the privilege of 
her acquaintance. 

* 

It is not surprising that the engagement of 
that piquante and somewhat capricious little 
lady, Miss Mildred le Fleming, should follow 
closely on that of her brother, Mr. Stanley le 
Fleming, of Rydal Hall, Westmoreland. For 
many years Mr. Stanley le Fleming has made a 
home for his brother and sisters within the 
shadow of the beautiful mountains and near the 
spot sacred to Wordsworth’s memory. It can 
truly be said of the le Fleming family that they 
knew how to appreciate their beautiful pos¬ 
sessions, which many folk, more abundantly 
endowed with money than themselves, might 
well envy them. The charms of the fairy lake 
which bears the name of Rydal, the woods and 
glens, are all dear to their owners. Nothing 
annoyed Mr. Stanley le Fleming more than the 
ruthless robbery, by the vandal tourist, of the 
ferns which form a feathery border to the falls 
of Rydal. The beauties of the surrounding 
scenes formed ever-ready subjects for Miss 
Mildred le Fleming’s pencil, who, by the way, 
has really artistic talents. She is a dainty 
little lady, who will be a distinct loss to Lake¬ 
land Society, where she has held a place 
particularly her own. In winter flitting over 
the frozen waters of Rydal ; in summer gracing 
her brother’s coach at the Grassmere Sports, or 
latterly flying over the beautiful roads on her 
bicycle, or dancing at the gay dances held at 
Ambleside, and elsewhere ;—Miss Mildred le 
Fleming was an ever-familiar figure. Without 
possessing many intimate friends—a luxury 
not cultivated by the family—Miss le Fleming’s 
acquaintance is very large, and for these it is 
pleasant that she is not leaving for very distant 
scenes ; for her future husband is Mr. William 
Barrad Turner, who lives in the neighbouring 
county of Cumberland, at Ponsonby Hall 
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“ Fair”tresses man’s imperial race ensnare. 
And beauty draws us with a single hair/’ 


T HE detail of the toilet I have chosen to 
discuss this month is indeed an exhaustive 
subject, and lovely woman should recognise at once 
the importance of the coiffure as a weapon in her 
battery of charms; for luxuriant tresses, well kept 
and well arranged, cannot fail to add to personal 
attractions. The youn^ lady of the poetic and Burne- 
Jones type, whose head invariably presented a mop-like 
appearance, is fortunately almost extinct. Modern 
Englishwomen are beginning to understand dimly the 
art of hair-dressing, but they still leave much to be 
desired on that point, and might take many a lesson 
from their chic sisters of Continental cities, and even 
from the dusky maiden of Stevenson’s glowing isles, 
who braids and twists and adorns her ebon tresses 
with infinite care, however little she troubles about 
her wardrobe. In these pages it is my object to 
point out the lesson that “ cleanliness is next to godli¬ 
ness.” Some depraved people have, I believe, put 
it vice versa . I may divide my subject into two parts, 
the care of the hair and the dressing of the hair, 
though I am quite sure that the woman who attends 
to the one will not neglect the other. 

First of all, perhaps, comes the question of sham¬ 
pooing ; and let me impress upon all the impossibility 
of doing this at home, for the result is almost sure to 
be a failure. Shampooing the hair properly is an 
operation that requires considerable experience and 
great nicety of handling : if every particle of soap 
or wash be not thoroughly rinsed out, the hair 
becomes sticky and cloggy and impossible to dress 
nicely or with any effect. As to the frequency with 
which the hair should be shampooed, once a month 
will be found quite sufficient, even for dwellers in 
London—that is, if the operation be carried out 
properly, and a good hair-wash used between times. 
It is a fact that the greater number of women do 
not have their hair brushed enough. To keep one’s 
locks in good condition, they should be brushed 
soothingly but thoroughly both morning and evening 
for at least a quarter of an hour, using a brush 
not too hard, which should now and then be 
sprinkled with a little brilliantine. On the subject of 
dyes one must speak with care and discretion. There 
is something to be said for and against their use, 
and, as in everything else of the kind, they may prove 
either blessings or banes. 

A fairly young woman who finds herself turning grey, 
and unbecomingly so, is perhaps unwise if she does not 
replace nature with art. If she he wise in her generation 


she will do well to keep as much as possible to the 
natural colour of her hair, thereby saving herself from 
the criticisms of her dearest friends. A very wise 
lady I know went suddenly quite white, but has left 
her bleached tresses as they are, and is considered 
one of the prettiest women in London ; for every one 
recognises the charm of a young face, soft bloom, and 
dark eyes, framed in silvery waving locks, reminding 
one of a beauty in the courtly days of powder and 
patch. Golden or auburn hair, in later years of life, are 
apt to lose their colour and become dull and faded- 
looking : this is extremely uninteresting, and no one 
could blame the woman who, afflicted with lustreless 
tresses, seeks the aid of a clever hairdresser. 

I had the good fortune to light upon an establish¬ 
ment the other day which is comparatively new in 
London, although well known in Paris—namely, that 
of Monsieur Raoul, who is starting a most fascinating 
hair dressing salon at 15, Conduit Street. In the 
matter of coiffure his style is perfection ; it is 
versatile enough to suit every class of face. Indeed, 
one glance round his rooms will prove that Raoul 
is an artist. A very necessary point of hair¬ 
dressing in these athletic days is to arrange it so that 
it will triumphantly stand the vigorous efforts en¬ 
tailed by exercise at Hengler’s skating palace and 
Niagara, or the morning spin on the bike. The 
specimens of skill in this direction are numerous at 
M. Raoul’s. One, known as the design of the Prince 
of Wales* Feathers, has become very celebrated. 
Raoul has been but a very short time in England, 
yet he can already number amongst his clientele the 
very smartest of the haute monde , and at 15, Conduit 
Street, may be always found all sort of joys in the way 
of soaps that make the skin soft and velvety, fragrant 
eau de toilette and really good and cleansing hair- 
wash. 

The fascinations of soap are numerous. Just at the 
present season of the year, when east winds are rife 
and frosts rampant, it is indeed a boon to find a soap 
that really prevents the hands from chapping, allays 
irritation, takes away roughness, and, above all, that 
is neither sticky nor greasy. Such are a few of the 
qualities possessed by Clarke’s Glycola soap, which 
is sold in boxes holding three tablets at ir. 6 d .; 
it is deliciously perfumed, hard, lasting, and forms a 
creamy lather. His Glycola cream is a delightful 
composition sold in bottles from 6 d. each, and proves 
a most excellent preparation for both summer and 
winter use. 

Powder Puff. 
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BY MRS. DE SAL1S. 


HRISTMAS and New Year revels are still 
merrily reigning, and in consequence 
everything is very gay. Dinners and dances 
for old and young are plentiful. 

Floral decorations are very novel. One very 
pretty style is to have a boat made entirely of 
holly, fitted with variegated Japanese chrysan¬ 
themums, and arranged to look as if growing ; 
the oars made of red berries, and at the prow 
a little white silk flag with “ A Merrie Xmas ” 
embroidered on it m letters of shaded red. For 
a children’s party a very effective decoration 
is to place a Yule log on the centre of the 
table, upon which dolls dressed as harlequin, 
columbine clown, and pantaloon, should be 
placed in grotesque positions; a couple of fairies 
and hobgoblins introduced besides renders it 
very realistic to the admiring youngsters. 
Bonbonnibres of all descriptions arranged on 
the table for the children to take home with 
them are very much in favour. 

There is now a general move in the alteration 
from the old-fashioned Christmas dinners. With 
the exception of the turkey, which is now 
generally boned and stuffed with truffled force¬ 
meat, and the fiery plum-pudding, only fancy 
entries^ and savouries, etc., are given. The old 
cod’s head-and-shoulders is now one of the “has- 
beens.” A very favourite and fashionable Christ¬ 
mas dish this season are plats with oysters. For 
one or two seasons they have been tabooed, 
on account of their being said to give blood- 
poisoning. But so many explanatory letters on 
the subject have been published that the public 
are returning to their old loves. 

Two ways of dressing them are given below. 

Huitres k 1’Ambrosie. 

Take three dozen oysters, beard them, and cut them 
into very small dice. Make some good white sauce 


with cream, flavour with the oyster liquor and a little 
cayenne. When cooked and off the fire, add the juice 
of half a lemon, a teaspoonful of essence of anchovy, 
and half a pint of liquified aspic jelly ; then stir in 
the minced oysters very lightly, and a gill of cream. 
Turn out on a plate and place on ice till cold and firm. 
When it is quite iced, shape it into round balls (using 
a little flour) the size of Tangerine oranges ; smooth 
them over with a knife dipped into hot water, and 
place on ice. (These can be moulded in ball moulds.) 

Have ready some stiff aspic, flavoured with a few 
drops of chili vinegar, and when it is in a semi- 
liquified state, and beginning to set, dip each oyster- 
ball into it. 

This is l>est done by running a thread through the 
end of each ball, and dipping it into the jelly, or if 
there are ball moulds, by lining them with aspic, and 
filling in with the oyster mixture. 

Some should be coloured red, pink, green, yellow, 
and white by colouring the aspic. To colour them 
white the aspic must be mixed with cream ; and for 
pink, cream, coloured pink, and mixed with the 
aspic. 

They should be arranged in a pile, like cannon-shot. 
Shred celery, sippets of lemon, and chopped aspic, as 
garnish. 

Oyster Rissolettes. 

Boil as many oysters as required in their own 
liquor; then beard them. Strain the liquor. Make 
a thickening with flour and butter, and put it into a 
saucepan with the oyster liquor. When it thickens 
add two spoonfuls of white stock, and the same of 
cream. Then mince the oysters and mix them in the 
sauce, which should be thick enough to form a paste. 
Season with a dust of cayenne and a little salt. Have 
some puff-paste rolled out vtry thin ; cut it into 
little squares about two and a half inches in diameter; 
put a teaspoonful of the oysters into each ; fold them 
over, brush over with yolk of egg, and bake in a 
quick oven. Serve with fried parsley and lemon 
sippets. 
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QUEEN CAROLINE. 

[WIFE OK GEORGE IV.] 
from an old engraving 
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wives of our present Sovereign. 
For the strange gap in the public 
recollection is due chiefly to the 
fact that, upon the accession to 
the throne of the youthful Prin¬ 
cess Victoria, the old order 
changed. 

The minds of all men and of 
all women in this England of 
ours turned with keen hope to 
the future. The austerities and 
frugalities of the Court of 
“ Farmer George ” and “ Good 
Queen Charlotte ” had not 
succeeded in eradicating from 
Society the vices and prodigal¬ 
ities so rampant in the days of 
the earlier Georges. But the 
advent of a pure Girl-Monarch 
heralded the dawn of better 
things. It was believed—and 
surely the belief has been fully 
justified—that the sweet flower 
of girlhood, reared upon English 
soil and by English methods, 


predecessors by the fact that we our¬ 
selves are living in it, that prompts 
these prognostications. Besides the 
numerous philanthropic, artistic, and 
social enterprises which must stand 
for many generations as monuments 
of the well-directed activities and 
sympathies of Queen Victoria’s 
daughters, their names and person¬ 
alities, with but one exception, will 
live again in their descendants. 
This happy immortality has been 
denied to Queen Victoria’s aunts. 
Even of the aunts by marriage, only 
two — Augusta, Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, whose memory is of course 
undimmed, and Frederica, Duchess 
of Cumberland—left deputies to 
recall their personalities to later ages. 

The lack of surviving descendants 
is one reason of our glib forgetful¬ 
ness of some very interesting royal 
ladies. Yet the conviction remains 
that a similar deficiency could not 
weed so quickly from our children’s 
memories the names and character¬ 
istics of the daughters or of the sons’ 


H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth, second daughter of George III. 

From an engraving by James Hopwood, jnnr., after an anginal drawing 


H.R.H. The Princess Augusta third daughter of George III. 

From an engraanng after the original picture by Sir IF. Beechey. R.A. 
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Princess Charlotte, Princess Royal of England, when Queen of Wirtemburg. 

From an old engraving. 


unfolding itself by degrees in the sun of popu^ a regal destiny ; an ambition too long 
lar approval, would bloom into a true English thwarted by the inevitable suppressions of 
rose of noble wifehood and motherhood, and her. parents’ menage. 

thus the sins, the frailties, and the insufficien- Her comparatively late marriage, at thirty- 
cies of the earlier* period would be obliterated ! one, with the Hereditary Prince of Wirtem- 
It happened, therefore, that the people of this burg, gave her at last some opportunities— 
country, with true British thoroughness, let alas! unduly limited—of expressing her true 
the dead bury the dead. And with the dead self. The natural and lively account given to 
they swept also into limbo the names of some Madame D’Arblay by the Princess Augusta 
who, at the beginning of the Queen’s reign, of the dressing of the Princess Royal for her 
had not completed their span of years, and marriage is evidence that it was not “ the 
who, under any circumstances, deserve to Jse trappings and the suits ” of sovereignty that 
better remembered than they are. allured her girlish fancies, but rather the 

First in order of the Queen’s aunts, the true graciousness and beneficence of queen- 
six daughters of Her Majesty’s grandfather, hood. Upon Madame D’Arblay remarking 
George III., comes Charlotte, Princess Royal, that she had heard that Princess Royal never 
This Princess had always a reputation for looked so lovely as in her wedding bravery, 
vivacity, and in her girlhood displayed a Princess Augusta, her sister, replied : “ ’Twas 
frank fondness for dancing and other innocent the Queen dressed her! You know what a 
gaieties. She had ever an ambition]to fulfil figure she used to make of herself; but 
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mamma said, * Now really, Princess Royal, 
this one time is the last, and I cannot suffer 
you to make a quiz of yourself; so I will 
really have you dressed properly.’ ” Madame 
D’Arblay adds : “ The word quiz , you may 
depend, was never the Queen’s.” To the 
same lady, Her Majesty herself recounted how 
she had worked the wedding dress with her 
own hands, and found it a real labour from 
her determination to allow no one else to put 
a stitch into it. Such was the repute of Royal 
handiwork that, if she had had the least assis¬ 
tance, it would have been said the Queen 
had performed none of the task herself. 

The following account of the subsequent 
history of the Princess 
Royal is taken from Mr. 

Percy Fitzgerald’s “Dukes 
and Princesses of the 
Family of George III.” :— 

“ After her marriage to 
the duke (afterwards, by 
the favour of Napoleon, 

King of Wirtemburg), she 
passed from the notice of 
the English public. But 
that she was a person of 
character, as well as of 
fortitude, and that under 
the severest of trials, is 
shown by her behaviour to 
Napoleon under circum¬ 
stances of danger and humi¬ 
liation, when she may be 
said to have saved her 
husband’s kingdom. 4 1 
have heard her say,’ Miss 
Wynne relates, 4 44 It was of 
course very painful to me 
to receive him with civility, 
but I had no choice; the 
least failure on my part 
might have been a sufficient 
pretence for depriving my 
husband and children of 
this kingdom. It was one 
of those occasions on which 
it was absolutely necessary 
to faire bonne mine a 
mauvais gout. To me 
he was always perfectly 
civil.” I have since heard 


that he gave her facilities for correspondence 
with her own family, at the time that the 
state of Europe would otherwise have made 
it nearly impossible. . . . 

44 ‘The Queen (of Wirtemburg) said that the 
great preparations made in the palaces at 
Stutgard Louisbourg for the reception of 
Napoleon were not with her approbation, 
and that she said to the King : 44 Mon ami 
vous devriez fat're le pauvre au lieu d'ctaler 
7 0S rich esses si vous ne voulez pas avoir des 
fortes contributions a payer.” It was ridiculous 
enough to hear her say how, when Napoleon 
admired the Lyons embroidery and said, 44 1 
cannot have such at the Tuileries,” she told 



T.R H. The Prlncerses Charlotte, Elisabeth, Augusta, Sophia, 
and Mary, daughters of George 111. 

from an old engraving. 
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him it was her work, adding, 
“ God forgive me : that was a 
lie.” When he made the same 
observation, on some other 
instance of magnificence, she 
told him it was all done by the 
due mon beaupere , and in relating 
this added the same corrective. 
She said the manners of Napo¬ 
leon were extremely brusque , 
even when he was making the 
civil. She had seen both Jose¬ 
phine and Marie Louise with 
him, and seems to have been less 
pleased with the manners of 
the former than most persons 
who saw her/ ” 

This princess lived to be a 
widow, and died, without issue, 
October 6th, 1828. During her 
widowhood she was visited by 
her sister, the Princess Augusta 
of England, who went to Germany 
for the purpose of passing some 
time with her and with the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth, who (in April 
1818) married the Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg. 

A letter of Augusta contains 
an account of the quiet but 
stately life led by the widowed 
Queen of Wirtemburg, describes 
her devotion to her step-children 
and grandchildren, and comments 
upon the unshapely embonpoint 
which had destroyed the original 
grace of her figure, though it 
had not alienated her queenly 
bearing. 

Among the bevy of amiable 
princesses, the Princess Elizabeth 
was perhaps the most douce of 
all. Upon her, as upon her 
sisters, a retired manner of living 
had been imposed. Yet even in 
the comparative seclusion of her 
home existence, she wrote : 

“It is a mistake my living at 
Court ; it was certainly intended I 
should have lived in the Country 
and been a younger brother’s wife, 
for I do not understand Court 



H.R.H. The Princess Sophia, fourth daughter of George III. 

From an engraving afttr the future by Sir Reeckey R.A. 



H.R.H. Princess Mary, fifth daughter of George III. 

From an engraving by S. IF. Reynolds. 
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quarrels. Kiss & make friends should be one 
of the mottos for a Palace. . . . 

“ Your most aff c * 

“ Cinderella .’ 1 

In the peaceful life she afterwards led at 
her miniature German Court, she was able to 
realise her desires. Her reign at Homburg 
antedated the opening of the tables and wells 
which transformed that quaint and sleepy city 
into one of the most fashionable rendezvous 
of Europe. 

The Princess Elizabeth’s tastes were not 
all domestic ; she had also artistic leanings. 
In her girlhood, her rooms were more 
tastefully decorated than those of her sisters, 
and she early developed the hobby of collect¬ 
ing old china. In Homburg, she continued 
this practice, and interested herself also in 
the laying out of an English garden. Both 
before and after marriage, she designed series 
of pictures, which were published as the work 
of “an illustrious personage.” The titles 
of these have a quaint sound in modern ears : 
“The Birth and Triumph of Cupid,” 
“Cupid turned Volunteer,” “ The Power 
and Progress of Genius,” “The New 
Doll, or Birthday Gift,” “ The Seasons ” 
(the Flower-girl, Milk-girl, Hop-girl, Wood- 
girl). Some of these went through several 
editions; and towards the end of her life 
she permitted a new issue of her “ Genius ” 
to be brought out for the benefit of the 
poor of Hanover. 

Reference has already been made to 
the letters of the Princess Augusta. 
She, in common with nearly all her 
brothers and sisters, was a voluminous 
correspondent. The letters of Augusta, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia—and only 
those addressed to Lady Harcourt, who 
was so dear a friend of all the Royal 
Family—make up a considerable portion 
of the six volumes of “The Harcourt 
Papers.” Yet Lady Harcourt herself 
states that she destroyed some hundreds 
of the communications of the Princesses. 
This family habit of busy correspondence 
was particularly marked in the Duke of 
Kent, so it is not surprising that our 
present Majesty has always, by her pen, 
kept so easily in touch with her large 
ar ever-increasing family circle. 


The Princess Augusta, whose affability and 
sympathetic temperament were always re¬ 
markable, never married. It seems to have 
been no part of the policy of George III. 
and his Consort to form alliances for their 
daughters, though they interested themselves, 
with not always happy results, in getting 
wives for their sons. Whether this omission 
were due to indifference or to a belief that 
the restrictions of their isolated maidenhood, 
however severe, must needs be preferable to 
the dubious satisfactions of the married state, 
as exemplified in the domestic arrangements 
of the majority of the members of the House 
of Brunswick, it is impossible to say. But 
in either case, both King and Queen must 
have lived to feel that a cautious fostering of 
fitting marriages would have ministered more 
truly to their daughters’ ultimate happiness. 

Rumours concerning the indiscreet be¬ 
stowal of Royal affections are always rife 
enough, and there are quarters wherein the 
purest life, lived ’neath the shadow of a 



H.R.H. The Princess Amelia, youngest daughter 
of George III. 

From an engraving of a miniature fainting by stnti Met. 
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throne, cannot escape calumny. 

Yet in the cases of the unmarried 
daughters of George III., it seems 
undoubtable that all the rumours 
were not groundless. Searches 
into the actualities of their exis¬ 
tences yield revelations concerning 
the heart-history of the Princess 
Sophia, who was secretly and (in 
view of the Royal Marriage Act) 
illegally married to an equerry. 

To a report of this matter, if 
not to the fact itself, the following 
letter, penned by the Princess 
Sophia, very obviously refers. 

“My very dear Lady Har- 
court,— 

“You will easily believe that 
our private conversation has often 
occurred to my mind ; how happy 
I now am that I had courage to 
begin it, for the excessive kindness 
of y r * manner has, I assure you, 
greatly soothed my distressed and 
unhappy days and hours. Be as¬ 
sured, dearest L y * H., that I will 
do all in my power to prove I am 
not ungrateful for all your kind con¬ 
cern about me, by the prudence of my con¬ 
duct ; but you will allow, I am sure, that I 
require time to recover my Spirits, which have 
met with so severe a blow. 

“ 1 have no doubt that I was originally to 
blame, therefore I must hear patiently the 
reports , however unjust they are, as I have 
partially myself to thank for them; but, dearest 
L y * H , when I reflect of the difference of 
your behaviour & that of others, it shows me 
how insincere the generality of this world are, 
and how one ought to value and revere a true 
friend ’ which is most justly stiled the i most 
precious Jewel in life l It is grievous to think 
what a little trifle will slur a young woman's 
character for eifer. I do not complain, I submit 
patiently, and promise to strive to regain mine, 
which, however imprudent I have been, has, I 
assure you, been injured unjustly.” 

From some points of view, the life of the 
Princess Mary may be regarded as the least 
eventful of that of any of the sisters. She had 
a character for great amiability, and in her the 
sensibilities and sentimentalities, so character¬ 
istic of the period, were specially marked. 

It was in contemplation of her marriage 


with her cousin the Duke of Gloucester (son of 
Lady Waldegrave and the brother of George 
III.), that she penned the following letter. 

“ I don’t know what other people feel when 
going to be married, but as yet I have done 
nothing but cry. I have been half killed with 
the kindness of the Queen and all my Brothers 
& Sisters, and such a day as I passed at 
Windsor yesterday is more than I can describe. 
That dear Castle, that contains all I value in 
this world ; that dear place, in which I have 
passed so many happy days; that spot in 
which my most valuable & respectable Father 
is incircled. That, Alass, I am not to receive his 
Blessing and approbation, with those of all the 
rest of my family, half kills me ; and the idea of 
leaving that House at Moments half breaks my 
heart. But the D. of Gloucester has so kindly 
entered into all my feelings, so faithfully pro¬ 
mised that I shall be as much with my family 
as possible, and is so convinced now it is in my 
power to do my duty as his wife, as well as to 
do my duty at Windsor (to a certain degree), 
that it makes me thank God.” 

On an occasion doubly momentous she 
wrote:— 
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H.R.H. Frederica Charlotte, Princess of Prussia 
and Duchess of York. 

From an engraving after the picture by Sir IF. Beechey , R.A. 


“Our first affliction” [the Duke of Kent’s 
death] “ was so very unexpected that the blow 
was very great. All the circumstances belong¬ 
ing to it, in every point of view, made it a deep 
& trying tragedy ; it is a warning never to 
rely on the strength of Constitution. The 
Duchess of Kent is to be pitied indeed. I saw 
her on her way up to Town, the picture of 
resignation and Piety. As to the loss of our 
venerable King, we ought all to have been 
prepared for that event ; but one never is pre¬ 
pared for the loss of any one one laves , and 
the BloiU' was as great, I am sure, to all of 
us as if it had been an unexpected Calamity. 
The loss of such a father & such a King will 
long be felt.” 

The memory of the Princess Amelia— 
youngest child of George III.—who, from 
babyhood, was pre-eminently her father’s pet, 
has a pathos second only to that which 


surrounds the recollection of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Always 
of a more delicate constitution than 
her sisters, the Princess Amelia was 
only too often the subject of parental 
anxiety. She died at twenty-seven 
years of age ; the melancholy of her 
ending being accentuated by her 
lingering illness, and by the fact that 
circumstances attending her decease 
led directly to a pronounced develop¬ 
ment of her father’s mental disease. 

She had a strong desire to ac¬ 
complish some direct good in her day 
and generation, and took upon herself 
the support of several poor children, 
and also, in a very gentle and womanly 
way, showed interest in the welfare of 
the illegitimate family of one of her 
brothers. 

On her death-bed she gave direc¬ 
tions for the preparation of a ring 
into which a lock of her hair was 
worked, and upon the King visiting 
her she slipped it on his finger 
with the prayer, “ Remember me.” 
She then made a confession which, 
in view of her father’s trust and 
adoration, must have cost her dear. 
She told him of her secret marriage. 
The fact of the mesalliance was 
shock enough to the doting father, 
but the revelation of the husbands 
name—General Fitzroy—held a horror for 
the King, of which the Princess mercifully 
died, as she and the General had lived, in 
ignorance. 

Of Her Majesty’s aunts by marriage, the 
two queens of England—Caroline and 
Adelaide—are best remembered by us now'. 

The story of the w'oes and indiscretions of 
the ill-fated Caroline, consort of George IV., 
would fill many volumes. Of her it is 
not easy to write dispassionately, even now'. 
Whether hers was the light and reckless 
nature which, had her accuser been other 
than her notorious spouse, might have justi¬ 
fied her prosecution, or whether she were a 
w'holly innocent, but much wronged, w'oman, 
it is impossible, even in the perspective of all 
these years, to determine. But certain it is 
that her matrimonial squabbles, which were 
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the national scandal during many years, 
needed no greater provocation than the 
character of her husband. 

Poor Caroline ! she met with scant in¬ 
dulgence at the hands of “ good Queen 
Charlotte.” George III. was kinder to her. 
Perhaps, being a man, he realised more fully 
than could his consort the extent of the 
abuses to which it was possible for the “ first 
gentleman of Europe” to subject his wife. 
The good sense, the dignity and the self- 
repression, which alone could have saved the 
situation, were not Caroline’s to impart. Her 
warm-hearted and impulsive generosity made 
her the favourite of a certain section of the 
public, but it could not prevail to heal family 
breaches or to circumvent Court intrigue. 

Of Adelaide — consort of 
William IV.—no word of scandal 
can be breathed. She had many 
of the domestic virtues and 
womanly traits which commend 
themselves so greatly to the nation 
in the person of our present 
Queen. And well for Her Majesty, 
as for the country, that Adelaide’s 
rule of the Court of England 
served as a stepping-stone where¬ 
on the Maiden Queen could 
plant her foot, to escape away 
from the degradation of the 
entourage of George IV. to the 
pure, high levels of that home- 
circle of which, upon her marriage 
with Prince Albert, she became 
the centre. 

Frederica Charlotte, Princess 
of Prussia and Duchess of York, 
seems always to have been a 
persona grata with the English 
Royal Family. She must have 
had a more than ordinary share 
of tact to enable her to steer 
clear, as she did throughout her 
residence in this country, of all 
family quarrels. She is best re¬ 
membered for her good-nature 
and for her eccentricities. We 
have a pleasant description of 
her appearance, soon after her 
arrival as a bride in England, at 
a ball given by the Duchess of 
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Cumberland, in a letter written by Miss 
Dee, governess to one of the younger 
princesses. 

“ The Dss. looked so much better than 
that first day at Court. I cou’d scarce believe 
it the same person ; she did not even look very 
little, nor so squeezy & puny ; in short, she 
was almost pretty, & looked elegant in a 
gauze petticoat & blue body, & no jewels, or 
feathers, or flowers.” 

A contrast, this, to her attire at the wedding 
drawing-room, when the bridal toilet was 
composed of white tissue, spotted with silver ; 
broad silver fringes ; white satin ; silver foil; 
edgings of diamonds; bows and lacings of 
brilliants; white crape, richly spotted and 
sprigged with silver, tied in festoons with 


Frederica, Duchess of Cumberland 
and Queen of Hanover. 

Front mn old engraving. 
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H.R.H. Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge. 

From an old engraving. 


silver flowers and fringes; and in her hair 
white feathers, gauze, crape, blond and 
brilliants ! 

But to return to the ball at the Duchess 
of Cumberland’s. Miss Dee further de¬ 
scribes her meeting upon this occasion, with 
the Regent’s wife—Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

“ People in general were not presented to 
her [the Duchess of York] ; but several were 
by the P., Duke of Y., &c. ; & the Dss. 
of Cumberland presented Mrs. Fits. Both 
squeezed their fans and talked for a few 
minutes, & that was all ; so this was the 
first meeting.” 

Quite a tableau of the “ drawing-room 
drama ” type ! 


In later life, the habits of the Duchess 
of York contributed to the gaiety of \Vey- 
bridge, and her dogs’ cemetery, near the gold¬ 
fish pond at Oatlands, recently set in order 
by command of our Queen, is a touch¬ 
ing memento of her love for animals. One 
of her unconventional practices was that of 
walking out each day with a following of 
between thirty and forty dogs. Besides these 
pets, her menagerie included ostriches, kan¬ 
garoos, and many other varieties of beasties. 

The wedded life of the Duke and Duchess 
of York was not all blissful; yet in early 
days they were quite lover-like in their 
demeanour, and during declining years, the 
peculiarities of both were sufficiently marked 
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to lead them to a fairly good understanding 
of one another. They shared a love of 
company and kept open house at Oatlands, 
whither many sorts and conditions of men 
and women repaired, sure of finding plenty 
of free-and-easy enjoyment there. Greville, 
who was a constant visitor, wrote that Her 
Royal Highness “was not only tres grande 
dame, but a woman of most admirable sense 
and accurate judgment.” 

Frederica of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, Duchess 
of Cumberland and Queen of Hanover, was 
never popular in this country, either with her 
husband’s relatives or with the people at 
large. Her career, before she became the 
wife of the Duke, had been varied, to say 
the least of it, and her divorces and re¬ 
marriages did not serve to ingratiate her 
with her rigorous mother-in-law. Whether 
“ the Cumberlands ” agreed well together 
is not a matter of history, but it is certain 
that they were quite at one in stirring up 
strife and sowing discord among those to¬ 
wards whom they should have assumed 
filial and fraternal attitudes. 

Mention of Augusta-Wilhelmina-Louisa, 
Duchess of Cambridge, brings us so 
thoroughly into our own day that the wonder 
that those who were her peers in time and 
rank are so indifferently remembered be¬ 
comes the stronger. This gentle lady, who 
died at St. James’s Palace in 1889, de¬ 
served and obtained the natural recom¬ 
penses of a devoted wife and mother. She 
was ever held in honour of her children and 
of her grandchildren, and towards her our 
Queen invariably displayed the most dutiful 
affection. To the world at large the Duchess 
of Cambridge evidenced no strongly marked 
characteristics. Yet, for the reason that her 
children are foremost among those who rise 
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up and call her blessed, we may rest assured 
that she ever held fast to the essentials of 
true womanhood. 

In recalling to memory, within the limits 
of one magazine article, the characters of 
eleven ladies, only a bare outline of each can 
be set down. It has been the endeavour of 
the writer to sketch these outlines neither 
too boldly nor too faintly. The task has not 
been without its difficulties. 

That the six Princesses (I refer now to 
the daughters of George III.) were paragons 
of every virtue and excellence, it were idle to 
assert. That they shared the weaknesses and 
vices of their brothers or that they were mere 
nonentities in a colourless family circle, it 
were false to suggest. Their upbringing, 
with its mingling of parental restriction and 
social exemption, was, on the whole, an unwise 
one, though the home influence brought to 
bear upon their lives had its admirable points. 

Under happier circumstances—in times of 
greater freedom for all women; in a home 
not shadowed by so great a calamity as the 
recurring insanity of the head of the house¬ 
hold ; in a period when the irregularities of 
former Court systems had not done so much 
to make the environments of the English 
throne forcing-beds for toadyism, depravity, 
and falsehood;—the princesses of the family 
of George III. might have been as renowned 
for their virtues, for their abilities, and for 
their attainments, as are the Princesses of 
our good Queen’s rearing. 

As it is, they deserve a better fate than to 
be forgotten, for, in varying measure, each 
conformed to the type of talented and 
domesticated womanhood which is the pride 
of the English people and the glorious 
heritage of the British Race in all quarters 
of the world. 

H. 
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mannered, elean-souled, honourable— men 
and women alike. It did not matter whether 
they were rich; they were entertained and 
made welcome fdr their own sakes—a very 
unusual proceeding, and one at which many 
"smart" people, left out in the cold, laughed 
consumedly. 

The strangest part of all was that the leader 
of thi> set was quite a young woman. She 
had the “ stately grace ” of which poets sing, 
and which painters love to give to duchesses 
and “serenities” in their portraits. She 
was beautiful, too, but it was not a beauty 
that appeals to vulgar eyes ; not the beauty of 
paint and powder, of “chit” and devilry, 
of fastness and risque speeches. But a few 
women, and many men, thought her the 
loveliest, queenliest creature that ever trod 
the miry pathways of this wicked world. 
If she had a fault, it was that she was too 
grave ; that she took things too seriously; 
that she vexed her soul over the problems 
of life instead of following the example of 
other social beauties, and enjoying it. 

Of course there was no reason why she 
should not have enjoyed it. She had a 
splendid position. Indeed, so high born and 
so splendidly married was she, that minor 
Royalties had been known to breathe envious 
sighs when they visited any of her beautiful 
houses, or watched her dispense her gracious 
hospitality. It was better to be Countess 
of Beaumanoir than a Royal Highness, they 
said. She had an adoring husband, who was 
a power in the political world; two lovely 
children ; boundless wealth, and the know¬ 
ledge of how to use it with wisdom and 
discretion that is given to few Her charities 


T HE scene was a garden-party. 

It was not an ordinary garden-party 
—by which I mean it was not one of those 
chronicled by ladies* journals as being 
“smart.*’ On the other hand, it was very 
exclusive. It was given by a really great 
lady—a lady who abhorred vulgarity and 
noise and slang, and had steadily set her 
face against American millionaires and the 
moneyed horde who do their best to storm 
the gates of Society. Her name was not in 
everybody’s mouth; her dresses were not 
chronicled in every fashionable periodical; 
her sayings were not quoted at clubs by fast 
men ; and no one had ever seen her display¬ 
ing her prowess on a bicycle. But then, on 
the other hand, she was a power in a “ set ’* 
known to be the best and the most aristo¬ 
cratic of the day. It was a limited set, and 
it did not readily throw open its doors to 
people They had to be well born, well 


Seeing still the old 
garden and its sundial. 
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were justly and deservedly distributed; her 
stewards, housekeepers, and controllers were 
personally known and judged by her before 
she entrusted the carrying out of any scheme 
to their hands. 

She was highly intellectual, and never had 
an idle hour in her days to mis-spend, or be 
bored with. And yet with all her beauty, 
and her social success, and her influence, 
and wealth, the Lady Beaumanoir was a 
very lonely woman. • Into her heart of 
hearts, the inner sanctuary of her nature, no 
one had ever penetrated. And there was 
something there, which she felt, which she 
knew, and which made her conscious of failure, 
when all praised her success. 

She had started in life with very high ideals. 
Self-sacrifice, self-denial, earnestness of pur¬ 
pose, the desire to “ live greatly and live 
well ”—these had been her purpose and aim. 
When she looked back from the pinnacle on 
which Society had placed her, she saw herself 
a girl in an old rose-garden, living a simple, 
earnest, studious life, knowing nothing of the 
restless, feverish circles in which the great 
world swims and splashes, and for ever whirls 
round and round, till each circle touches that 
outer boundary of the dark deep sea beyond, 
and is known and seen of man no more! 
She had believed in life as a place for great 
deeds; a studio for art, a library for study 
and thought, a training, not a forcing-house, 
for human energies. Her tastes were simple, 
her judgment critical. Anything loud, vulgar, 
ostentatious, hurt her as a discord hurts 
the ear of a musician, or a crude colour 
offends the eye of an artist. Her delicate, 
fastidious taste had been made yet more 
fastidious by training, by isolation, and self¬ 
culture. 

She had an even, gracious temper, which 
anger only affected to an additional touch of 
haughtiness, or cold contempt. She made 
very few friends. She was considered cold 
and unemotional, simply because she was 
undemonstrative. It is a common mistake 
with the world that judges us by externals. 

When she was seventeen she looked twenty 
by reason of her gravity and the absence of 
all petty, feminine coquetries and devices. 
Then her people brought her out. She was 
plunged into the waters of Jordan for that 
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baptismal ceremony Society terms “ Presen¬ 
tation.” 

She looked so lovely, so white, so spirituelte, 
that her Sovereign noticed her amongst a 
crowd of nervous, awkward debutantes ; and 
her Sovereign’s son remarked that she re¬ 
minded him of a lily of the valley, with her 
slender form and her swaying grace of 
movement. 

So she was approved and noticed even 
then, and sent forth to conquer hearts 
and coronets as beseems a lovely maiden of 
rank. 

And this is all of her past history that the 
world knew anything about; and it brings 
us back to the garden-party which every one 
was saying was quite one of the best things of 
the season. 

It was an ideal day—neither too hot nor 
too cold. A June day, tempered by soft haze 
and soft winds. 

The lawn was covered with costumes 
fresh from the hands of fashionable modistes. 
A band discoursed exquisite music from 
some unseen nook shut out by a shrubberry. 
The refreshment tent was a dream of beauty 
and dainty trifles. There were more seats 
than there were people to occupy them, 
which proved conclusively that there was 
less “ smartness ” than elegance present. 

There were many great men and great ladies 
—notable beauties, and notable geniuses. 
There was an utter absence of noise, riot, 
crowding, and loud laughter. Each group 
of talkers was drawn together by a natural 
affinity of interests. Church dignitaries, 
political leaders, great artists, military men 
who had earned their laurels—heroes, leaders, 
thinkers; and amidst it all moved the beautiful 
young countess and her husband : he radiant 
and genial, as was his wont; she serene, 
gracious,queenly, in her snowy gown and large 
plumed Gainsborough hat, with a word for 
every one, a memory of all they had done or 
said, a graceful recognition born of perfect 
tact, and innate good-breeding. 

Lord Beaumanoir paused before a tall, 
elderly man, iron-grey of hair and moustache, 
and the sort of face that novelists call 
“ bronzed,” for want of a better definition. 
“Why, Forester!” he exclaimed, “you have 
managed to come. Delighted to see you— 
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delighted! Thought you’d have looked me up 
at the club before this. Too busy, eh ? Well, 
well, you’ve said good-bye to the Service for 
good and all; it’s to be hoped you’ll get your 
reward. By the way, I’m forgetting you don’t 
know my wife. Let me present you. Colonel 
Forester, Olive—an old friend of mine; not 
met him for—how many years is it, Forester?” 

“ Ten—I fancy,” said the deep voice of 
the iron-grey man. 

He had bowed to Lady Beaumanoir, but 
she had frankly extended her hand. “An 
old friend of my husband,” she said, 
a must become a friend of mine.” 

And she smiled—her soft, serious 
smile. 

He thought what a beautiful 
woman she was, and his frank blue 
eyes showed undisguised admira¬ 
tion. Her husband talked on 
rapidly—of India, of sport, of “ wars 
and rumours of wars,” of things 
past, present, and to come, accord¬ 
ing to the political prophets of the 
day. 

Lady Beaumanoir lingered there 
listening,and now and then speaking. 

The warm, soft sunlight fell on her 
lovely hair, and lit up her dark grey 
eyes. The strains of a German 
waltz from the band beyond came 
soft and low on the air. The crowd 
of well-bred, well-dressed people 
walked to and fro, or sat under the 
trees eating ices and drinking claret- 
cup and tea. 

Then her husband hurried off to 
speak to the leader of his party, 
who had just shaken himself free 
from the attentions of a “ Primrose 
Dame,” and Lady Beaumanoir was 
left alone with the Colonel. 

They also began to walk to and 
fro under the trees—he speaking, 
she listening. “ It is all so pleasant,” 
he said, “ and so strange. In India, 
you know r , our social functions are 
chiefly indoor ones. The climate 
makes us indolent, and w r e only 
tolerate each other in our brief spells 
of cold, or up at the hill-stations.” 

“ I know very little of India, or 


the life there,” she said. “ Of course one 

always hears stories-” 

“ Stories ! ” he said quickly. “ Ah, Lady 
Beaumanoir, I wonder if you ever hear real 
stories—the plain truth of men and women’s 
lives? What deeds of silent heroism, what 
acts of renunciation and martyrdom ; what 
sufferings and sorrow's ;—are shut aw’ay among 
those hills and plains? . . . There is a popular 
idea in this country that India is chiefly the 
home of selfish Government-officials grabbing 
rupees in order to save a “ retirement fund,” 


She looked so white, so spiritaelle. 
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An old friend of my husband,' she said, "must become 
a friend of mine/' 


or idle, useless military, who spend their 
lives in polo - playing, drinking ‘ pegs/ 
and making love to their neighbours’ 
wives. Since I have been home nothing 
has amused me so much as the questions 
I have been asked, and the opinions I 
have heard, of life out there. Perhaps we 
have Rudyard Kipling to thank for this 
awakened interest.” 

“ I like his books,” she said ; “ there is a 
touch of reality, of human interests, of simple 
pathos, about the tales, that make them 
stand out like living pictures.” 

“ They are very correct pictures, too,” he 
said grimly, “ of types—male and female. 
Some are easy enough to place. The women, 
certainly, have not much to thank him 
for.” 

“ What was your regiment ? ” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Mine? The 169th Royal Light In¬ 
fantry. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Frontier Expedition—in eighty-six. That 


was a ghastly affair. A young fellow who 
had just come out, and whom I took a great 
interest in, almost lost his life in that ‘brush.’ 
The men behaved badly ; w*e had a terrible 
time of it. Young Carew was a great help 
to me. He was a born soldier, that boy— 
good head, nerve, pluck. I loved him as 
if he had been my own son! . . . You 
look pale, I -ady Beaumanoir Are you 
fatigued? Take this chair.” 

She seated herself in silence. There 
was another seat close beside it. After a 
moment’s hesitation he took it. 

“ Pray go on,” she said presently. “ You 
have no idea how anything about India 
interests me. I—I had a friend who w f ent 
out many years ago. I have lost sight of 
him.” 

“ Ah! my dear lady,” he said, sym¬ 
pathetically, “ that is the requiem to many a 
lost career. The friends left behind chant it 
in their own hearts unheard. But if you 
wish me to talk of India and my experiences 
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you will never have time enough for all the 
stories I could tell.” 

“ I think,” she said softly, “ you mentioned 
some one—a young man in whom you were 
much interested ? ” 

“ Gerald Carew—Jerry Boy as we all 
called him. Yes ; ... he was a fine young 
fellow. There are not many ‘nice’ boys 
nowadays, Lady Beaumanoir—nor nice men 
either, if it comes to that. If we talk 
of honour, or decency, or self-respect, we 
are laughed at as ‘ fogies 7 in the mess-room 
or the club. But this boy had all the old- 
fashioned virtues. He was a clergyman’s 
son, and had been brought up in some quiet 
country-place till he went to college, and 
then to Sandhurst, and finally got a com¬ 
mission in the ‘ Royals, 7 and came out. I 
liked him from the first. A genial, clean- 
minded, honest * sub. 7 as ever it has been my 
chance to instruct in the mysteries of warfare 
and the ways of a regiment. I was the 
captain of his company when he joined. My 
promotion was a later thing. 77 

He paused. His companion was still very 
white, and very silent. She rlowly opened 
a graceful thing like a white-plumaged bird, 
and rested it against her shoulder. She 
looked so lovely with that delicate, billowy 
framework behind her graceful head that he 
forgot his story for a moment or two, and 
only looked at her. 

“You were saying- 77 she gently sug¬ 

gested. 

“ I beg your' pardon. Yes, I was saying 
that Jerry Boy became a universal favourite; 
but as time went on, and we changed from 
cantonment to camp—not to mention spells 
of leave among the hills—I perceived he had 
some secret trouble weighing on his mind. 
Out there we soon know which of our friends 
are heart-whole, or which of them has come 
out fresh-bound by the chains of the ‘ Other 
Woman. 7 There is a great deal of jealousy, 
unexpressed, but acute, of that unknown rival 
in the old country, among the fair campaigners 
of the hill-stations. They want fresh victims 
perpetually, and they object to an allegiance 
in the background. So it was that, noticing 
how popular and how pleasant Jerry Boy 
was, I began to wonder why he turned ever 
a deaf ear to the charmer, even to the 


seductive and appropriated charmer who is 
ever the rock of danger to ‘ subs. 7 So I came 
to the conclusion that here was a clear 
case of the ‘Other Woman, 7 and I smiled 
at the unavailing wiles which lured not 
Jerry Boy from that sheet-anchor of his 
youth. And yet he was never anxious for 
mail-day, and he received very few letters. 
I could not quite understand him, but he 
kept his own counsel—and with all his frank¬ 
ness and bonhomie , he was not a boy one 
could question too closely. By some fluke— 
but I am boring you, Lady Beaumanoir. 
. . . Why should I inflict this story on 
you ? 77 

“ Indeed, 77 she said, “ you are not boring 
me at all. Please go on.” 

The band had changed its waltz air to a 
spirited march. She lifted her head and 
looked out straight before her; but the 
moving figures were shadowy and indistinct; 
she seemed far away from them all—far 
away, in an old garden. The sunlight fell on 
a broken sundial; a boyish, youthful figure 
was by her side, pleading for remembrance 
during years of absence soon to come— 
pleading for her patience while he strove— 
for her sake—to win glory, and fame, and 
honours. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “there is not 
much of a story after all. We were on leave 
together—he and I. I needn’t specify the 
place; but it was a very gay and very 
fashionable one, and grass widows were 
numberless, and pretty girls too ; and picnics, 
and dances, and rides, and tennis-parties, 
and all the usual frivolities of life on the 
Hills, was in full swing ; and Jerry Boy was 
in them all. There was a woman who took 
a desperate fancy to him—a pretty woman, 
most men said, and none too scrupulous. But 
she succeeded no better than others. He 
seemed to have some talisman about him.” 

“ ‘ It is the “ Other Woman ” 7 we said. 
‘ A clear case. He comes out well. 7 

“Then the pretty siren lost her head a 
bit, and I must confess he took fright. At 
last he fled, and spent the rest of his 
leave in some remote region where ’rick¬ 
shaws and women were unknown. Sud¬ 
denly we were recalled. Cholera had 
broken out in the regiment. Philandering 
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“There are people coming," he said. "Let me beg: of you to control yourself.” 


was at an end. I returned at once ; but 
none of us knew where Jerry Boy was. 
Orders were left behind in case he should 
turn up, and we all went into camp. 

“ It was an awful time. The death-list 
swelled. The men lost heart and spirit. 
The rains were upon us, and hope began to 
fail as the terrible scourge swept through our 
ranks. And when the disease was at its 
height, and the doctor at his wits’ end to 
cope with it, Jerry Boy returned. He rode 
in at dusk one wet evening, a drenched, 
wretched-looking object. Glad as I was to 
see him, it struck me that there was some¬ 
thing different about the boy. His face had 
lost its bright, hopeful look. His eyes were 
the eyes of one who has looked sorrow in 
the face. . . . Lady Beaumanoir, I am keep¬ 
ing you from your guests, I fear. Never 
mind the end of the story. It is not fit for 
a scene like this.” 

“ No, no ! Go on ! ” she said hoarsely. 
“ I must hear it. Perhaps it is more to me 
than you think ! ” 

He looked at her in honest wonderment; 
and then—his face slightly changed. 


“I will go on if you wish,” he said coldly. 
“ The boy said nothing and I asked nothing, 
only he set to work like any hospital nurse. 
He was for ever among his men, cheering, 
nursing, guarding against fresh infection— 
helpful and gentle as a woman, yet strong 
as a man; and all the time—all the time, 
poor lad, his heart was broken —broken by 
the ‘ Other Woman.’ ” 

The billowy sunshade fluttered ever so 
slightly, yet no breeze shook the chestnut 
boughs. But the white face looked on—* 
straight at the restless crowd—seeing still 
that old garden, with its wealth of rpses, and 
the sundial on the lawn. 

“ I don’t know,” he went on, “ whether 
the days were many or few before a message 
came to us that he, too, was down with the 
fatal thing. My mind misgave me as I took 
my way to his tent. . . . ‘Amidst so many, 
could not this one be spared ? ’ I said in my 
heart. . . . 

“ He was very bad ; but then, I had seen 
others as bad, and cholera is a disease that 
takes an almost miraculously sudden turn. 
You are at death’s door one moment—it is 
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either collapse or recovery. There were so 
many prayers and hopes for ‘Jerry Boy/ 
that it seemed as if Heaven must relent, and 
give him back to us. I was beside him 
when the crisis was at hand. . . .” 

He paused a moment, wondering what 
could have induced him to tell this grim 
story in a scene like this; to bring the 
horrors of that pestilence-stricken camp, 
that dying boy, before this lovely woman, 
whose costly dress swept his feet, whose calm, 
colourless face.had all the exquisite repose 
of a statue. 

She turned her head and looked at him. 
Something in the look startled him almost 
painfully. The eyes were dilated; through 
the half-open lips the breath came with soft 
quickness. The hand that clasped the 
pearl-handled sunshade trembled. 

“ How -did it end ? ” she whispered. And 
for a moment the sunshine, and the trees, 
and the floating dresses, and gay figures, 
swam hazily before her. She could not 
have told if it was morning, noon, or night. 
She only saw the white canvas of a tent— 
a boyish head on the pillow, fighting for 
life. 

“ It—ended,” he said simply. “ I think 
he wished it. He whispered so to me, 
in those dark hours when I watched beside 
him. 

“ * I don’t want to live—now,’ he said. 
* It was different a month ago; . . . but 
when I got back to the station, I found a 
paper waiting for me—sent from home . . . 
from my people. She had married. There 
was no use waiting, you see ; and I—I don’t 
care for promotion any longer.’ 

“ One can do a great deal for a patient 
who wants to live,” went on the colonel; 
“ but when the spring is broken, as with 
Jerry Boy, the whole mechanism tumbles to 
pieces. I did my best. I gave him the 
trite old consolation that one woman is as 
good as another; that we are fools to break 
our hearts for them—light butterflies, for ever 
seeking sunshine and ease. I painted all 
the glories of service—the hopes of better 
things to come; but I don’t think he even 
listened. Just—when the end was near, he 
took something from beneath his pillow and 
gave it to me. A plain little gold locket, 


with the likeness of a girl’s face inside 
one cover . . . and opposite it—his own. 
And then I knew that she must have been 
the ‘ Other Woman.’ I never heard her 
name. She didn’t look one of the incon¬ 
stant sort. Her face was grave, and very 
sweet, and very lovely. . . . She had grey 
eyes.” 

Then—like a flash it came to him. 
For he was looking straight into two grey 
eyes, deep and clear as well-water; and 
as he looked he saw the great tears rise 
and fall in slow, hot drops upon her white 
gown. 

“ My God! ” he said, below his breath, 
“ what have I said—what have I done ? It 
can’t be that-” 

“ That I am the ‘ Other Woman ? ’ ” she 
said. And he saw her hands relax, and the 
white, feathery sunshade slipped against his 
own shoulder. He took it and closed it, 
and his pained, bewildered eyes turned from 
side to side, for the crowd were coming in 
their direction. 

“ There are people coming,” he said. 
“ Let me beg of you to control yourself. I 
am grieved beyond measure that I told you 
this story. How could I dream that it 
would affect you like—this ? ” 

“ For ten years,” she said, “ I have been 
controlling myself, as you said just now-. I 
think I shall be able to do it—a little longer. 
Open that sunshade, and do not speak to 
me for two minutes.” 

He obeyed her, bending slightly forward, 
so that people passed discreetly, thinking an 
important tete-a-tete was going on under the 
chestnut-trees. 

Then he heard her speak. Her voice was 
low and even ; there was no tremor in its 
clear tones. Society rarely does its work by 
halves. Lady Beaumanoir was not an earl’s 
daughter, and an earl’s wife, for nothing. 
The vulgar intrusion of “feeling” on public 
occasions was, of all things, the most tactless 
and foolish. 

“ I should like to tell you one thing,” she 
said. “ It was not my fault altogether. We 
were brought up as children—we were 
rarely apart—until—until he left his home— 
for foreign service. But my people would 
countenance nothing between us. There 
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was no promise—only a hope ; and 
a year after he left I—married.” 

“ And he broke his heart and 
—died. . . . We take those things 
badly when we’re young, Lady 
Beaumanoir.” 

There was a moment of dead 
silence. Then she rose. 

“ I fear I must return to my 
duties now,” she said slowly. '* I 
see some of the people are leaving.” 

He rose also, and moved his 
chair aside; and with a grave bow 
she left him, and passed on over 
the green velvety sward. 

He watched her until his eyes 
grew dim with the strain, or—so he 
explained totfimself—the mist, that 
hid the graceful figure from his sight. 

“Ah, Jerry Boy, Jerry Boy,” he 
said softly, “ was the cholera kinder 
to you than the heart of a woman 
of the world ? ” 

* * * * 

For it is rarely given to us poor, 
blind, ill-judging mortals to read 
each other aright, in the light 
of our own wilful misrepresenta¬ 
tions ! 




Fr§m • phtograjh by EUiott d- Fry. 
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BY HER GRACE THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


A SMALL house, just containing the 
workers—so small, indeed, that friends 
to lunch make it impossible for any one to 
get round the table; and yet there is a 
perpetual air of sunshine pervading it all. 
Nothing is more conducive to happiness than 
work—real work, that must be done—and 
there is plenty of that in this East-end 
abode. 

Morning church and breakfast over, each 
one is off to her district, from which she only 
returns in time to write up the result of her 
visits before the lunch is announced. And 
then the fun of comparing notes, the anxious 
inquiries how to deal with this and that 
difficult case, and the groans at the amount 
of work the morning visits have brought for 
the afternoon ! “ So-and-so is ill; she had 

better have beef tea.” “ Harry J-is out of 

work ; I wonder if the Co-operative Stores or 
Taddy’s would take him on ? We must go 
and see, as it is worth trying.” Then “ Eliza’s 
mother has gone to the Infirmary, and she 
can be visited on Tuesdays, so I must get 
there ; it cheers her up so much to have some 
news.” 


In the afternoon there are letters to be 
written, visits to be paid, needlework to be 
done—a thousand engagements to be fulfilled. 
Every one disperses, to meet again at the high 
tea meal and afterwards chat round the fire 
until the time arrives to adjourn to the Club, 
the great event of the evenings at Tower 
Hill. 

The schoolrooms having been refreshed 
and lit up a little before eight o’clock, the 
girls flock in as their work is finished ; for 
’tis here the Club is held. 

A visitor arriving after nine o’clock would 
find a group in one corner listening to a tale 
from its own particular friend amongst the 
ladies, whilst others would be spinning round 
the centre of the room, to the strumming 
of waltz or barn dance on the Club piano, 
and thus taking the exercise which a 
sedentary life of tailoring has taught them to 
appreciate so well. 

A few more, surrounding the librarian, 
would be begging for books and illustrated 
papers with which to perch on a desk or 
window-sili until the Club is over. Another 
room is devoted to the classes held on 
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different evenings in the week for those who 
would spend their time other than in reading, 
talking, or dancing ; and these learn to cook 
and to sew, to drill or to sing, the competition 
between the children growing great as the 
end of the year draws near and the marks 
awarded each evening are added up before 
the distribution of prizes. 

What excitement and clapping when some 
worker returns, after perhaps a lengthened 
absence from the East, or when occasionally, 
in honour of an auspicious event, a dance 
with refreshments takes place, a fiddler 
adding to the music ; ginger-beer and cakes 
overflowing in the inner room! Again, 
when, before Christmas and Whitsuntide, the 
names are noted of those who wish to take 
part in the play, the eagerness to enroll 
is great! No previous choice is made, as 
any one is free to act, the most being 
made of the material thus provided by the 
members. 


Tableaux, Jarley’s waxworks, 
concerts, and plays dealing 
chiefly with the olden times, 
have drawn, each in their turn, 
the well-deserved applause of 
the audience ; for there is real 
talent in many amongst them, 
and a great deal of pains is 
expended on doing justice to 
their teacher. And then the 
house is filled with art muslins 
and tinsels, and all hands called 
to the fray, to cut and manipu¬ 
late them into robes of princely 
appearance and of becoming 
fitness for the role required. 

In the winter teas and dances 
are excellent things, but the 
summer heat brings with it a 
burning desire to make, how¬ 
ever brief, an exit to the 
country; and a bank-holiday, 
or occasionally a Sunday, will 
find some hundred-and-twenty 
girls grouped on the platform, 
eagerly awaiting the Woodford 
train—the fuss and talk making 
one surging, bubbling wave of 
sound as the train moves on, 


broken by snatches of songs, The Duchess's house in the East End. 


until they all pour out again, to race through 
the lanes and show their full appreciation 
of grass and trees, daisies and butterflies, 
and, with appetites sharpened by the un¬ 
accustomed freshness of the air, do justice 
to the dinner spread beneath the oaks. 

What a little picture of the world outside 
the Club presents, with its variety of characters 
and of inclinations—those who will or will 
not associate with such another; those who 
are steady and hardworking; those whose love 
is for change of scene and of employment, 
who eagerly fly to the tobacco work this 
month and will long to be at the waistcoat¬ 
making the next! 

Almost every member belongs to her own 
Club set, distinguished by its affection for a 
particular lady, its perseverance at the classes, 
its prominence in the plays or what not, but 
all bearing a common feature in the love 
they show for the Club and its workers, in 
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A corner of the sitting-room, showing the table at which the Duchess works. 


their ready co-operation at a moment of 
emergency, and in the way they will fight an 
outsider who dares to find any fault therein ! 

But there is work for the evenings 
besides the Club. There are the Mothers’ 
Meetings on Tuesdays, and the boys come 
on Friday nights. The mothers flock in to 
tea and cake, and give their names as they 
arrive, see their orders of flannelette or 
calico entered into the book, and pay off a 
small portion, week by week, of the total cost. 
How happy they seem, as they chat together, 
comparing notes of their different children in 
health and in schooling, learning to cut out 
a shirt or frock, and sometimes listening 
eagerly to the story read for those who care 
to hear it! 

They do not consider themselves too old 
either for a dance or an excursion, and soon 
break out in song or polka at their Christmas 
tea; whilst the summer outing is the topic of 
conversation for weeks before and after it 
has taken place : and it is doubtful if the 
noise and mirth on these occasions are less 


than that made by their daughters in the 
Club. 

And the boys !—they rush into their room 
on Friday nights, tumbling helter-skelter over 
one another and upsetting chairs or any other 
moveable article, in their desire to be first. 
The present hobby is their drill, which they 
have worked up well in dumb-bell exercises 
and parallel bars; whilst the noisier ones 
shout and box in an adjoining room, and the 
silently inclined find perches above the 
madding crowd from which to watch the fun 
or devour a magazine. 

It is half-past ten before, returning to the 
house, we can realise that the day is over and 
that we are free to retire to our welcome rest, 
so that the morning may find us refreshed 
and ready for the w f ork to begin once 
more. 

We must live in the midst of it all, be in 
daily touch and contact with the mothers and 
fathers, the children, in school and in work, 
to realise their lives and to become their 
friends, that we may help them by experience 
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The Duchess’s bedroom. 


and by advice, above all by teaching them to 
help themselves, or by staving over a difficult 
time; whilst they help us in return, and very 
really !—teaching wonderful lessons of unsel- 


fishness and patience in suffering, and drawing 
our thoughts and minds away from the petty 
self-absorption which is so commonly the 
weakness of an unfilled existence. 


* 

“ life.” 

BY THE LADY BEATRICE KEMP. 

S O much may hang, of import grave — 
So many stones be laid to pave 
A road, unheedingly begun 
Stretching afar beneath the sun— 

By words both said, or left undone ! 

So much may come, of look or glance, 

So many lives cross as by chance, 

A wish, a murmur, or a dream, 

A silent drifting in mid-stream, 

A past to bury or redeem ! 
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BY RICHARD PRYCE. 


LAME!” 

Johnny Galway said the word aloud, 
and wondered what it meant and whence it 
came. It was on his lips, and he did not 
know how it got there. He stood in the 
window of his club and looked out into 
Piccadilly, and tried to remember where he 
had seen the word or heard it. 

Flame, with a capital F—just that, no 
more, no less. It told him nothing. 

A capital F ? He had read it then. He 
took up the newspaper he had dropped, and 
prepared to scan the agony column, expecting 
to find the word standing out by reason of 
its isolation, and meaning—what ? As he 
shook out the paper and turned it, he 
found time tc speculate idly: the word 
would be a message from a lover to his mis¬ 
tress, unless indeed (for advertisement ran 
riot!) it heralded merely a new soap, or a 
three-and-sixpenny champagne. 

But the word was not there. After all, 
what matter ? Presently he forgot about it, 
and, leaving his club, he sauntered homewards. 

There was a pale sky, clear and without 
clouds. Johnny was in what he called his 
“ impressionist ” mood, and so, receptive. 
In the warmth of the early summer night 
men sauntered to their dinners. Cabs and 
carriages drove eastwards towards the theatres. 
The trees in the Green Park were still to the 
leaves, and looked dark against the faint sky, 
in which a pale moon hung low. She was 
wan as yet, and gave no light. There was, 
above, a sense of inaction. Smoke rose 
vertically, and the very roar of London seemed 
subdued. The street lamps dotted the hill 


faintly, in two converging lines. The road 
shone after the water-carts, as if some huge 
slug had left its glistening trail. 

The jostling against him of an unsteady 
tramp, who, with his children and their 
mother, was shambling along the pavement, 
broke in upon his perception of the things 
around him. He tried to bring his mind 
back to its former attitude of contemplation, 

. . . when he heard a sharp cry of warning, 
and in another moment he found himself 
under the feet of a horse, which, with a 
brougham, was turning sharply out of Brick 
Street. 

A crowd collected. John Galway was on 
his feet at once, shaken and dusty, but not 
hurt. In a second the door of the carriage 
had been opened and the occupant, a lady, 
was beside him. 

“ Were you run over ? Are you hurt ? ” 

The speaker’s face was growing very white. 
Galway saw two startled eyes. 

“ No, thank you, I am not hurt.” 

“ Let me drive you to a doctor.” 

He thanked her again. Indeed, he need 
not give her that trouble. 

Then, home at least. 

But he could walk. 

He was covered with dust. The crowd 
augmented. She persisted deprecatingly. 
He followed her into the carriage. The 
coachman drove on, after receiving a hurried 
direction. 

And the crowd smiled. 

Johnny, a little bit flushed, but half amused 
withal, fell very naturally to wondering 
whether it held any of his friends. If so (for 
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chaff, to risk mixed metaphors, ran riot like 
advertisement, in the times upon which Master 
Galway had fallen !) he would never hear the 
last of his adventure. He was somewhat 
self-centred, you see, in common with his 
type. Hence it was not for soir* moments 
that there filtered through his egoism a sense 
of the charm of his companion. 

She was young—a girl. She had that 
pale yellow hair which is bestowed by nature 
upon a man or a woman at the cost of a 


That you are not hurt is a kindness that fate 
has vouchsafed to us both. ,, 

Johnny noticed Arlington Street. 

“ My rooms are just there—round the 
corner. I need not trespass further on your 
kindness. Thank you very much.” 

The lady pulled the check-string, and the 
carriage stopped. 

“ It is I who should thank you,” she said, 
smiling for the first time, “ for not being 
killed.” 



A crowd collected. 


colourless childhood. This hair, and her 
eyes, were dominant in the impressions 
Johnny received. A third was her sensitive¬ 
ness—he became aware that she was sensitive 
to timidity. Though he did not know it, the 
paleness of her hair had its part in giving 
him the impression which I have called his 
third. He had a certain faculty of per¬ 
ception, but he never sought to discover to 
what reasoning his observations owed their 
accuracy. 

She was speaking: she was distressed 
beyond measure that the accident should 
have happened to him. What could she say? 
Was he certain that he was not hurt ? 

Quite certain, he assured her. 

There was mauve in her dress. Later, he 
could not remember where. At her throat 
he fancied. 

“ The coachman was greatly to blame. 


She hesitated and put out her hand. He 
remembered afterwards the smooth touch of 
her glove. He raised his hat. 


II. 

Johnny Galway found himself unac¬ 
countably restless, but otherwise none 
the worse for his accident. At the end 
of a week he was satisfied that his ad¬ 
venture had escaped the chance eyes of 
any of his friends. He was an idler by 
profession and the indulgence of a parent, 
and he found employment at this period 
in a somewhat disturbing game, which 
would have been hide-and-seek if he could 
have supposed that whom he sought was in 
hiding. A face haunted and eluded him. 

He was standing one day at the railings in 
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the park when a victoria drew up close to 
him, and he heard himself called by name. 

“Johnny—Johnny Galway ! ” 

“That’s me,” said he. “And it’s dear 
old Georgie. When did you come up ? 
How d’you do ! Where’s Willoughby ? ” 

“ At his club. Did you ever know a 
husband anywhere else? Do you like my 
hat? Yes, I do look rather sweet, don’t I ? 
We came up on Monday. Why hasn’t my 
affectionate cousin taken the trouble to look 
me up ? ” 

“ Your affectionate cousin was going to. 
He paves his way, you know, with all the 
best intentions—like you, Georgie, and the 
rest of the world. After all, this is only 
Thursday.” 

“ Only Thursday. Only Thursday ! Shall 
I quarrel with you ? What are you doing 
to-night?” (A form of prelude to an in¬ 
vitation which, as lacking loop-holes, Johnny 
was wont to condemn.) But Georgie Wil¬ 
loughby was a dear person; moreover, ere 
he committed himself, she came to the 
point. 

“Jim has a box for the first night of* 
the Decameron —a burlesque, I suppose. I 
know I shall be shocked. You may as 
well come.” 

Johnny agreed. 

“ Will you dine with us in Curzon 
Street ? ” 

He couldn’t do that. He would join 
them later at the theatre. 

“ Very well. For the present then.” 

She nodded and smiled. 

“ By the by’, you were watching for 
some one when I spoke to you. Who was 
it? You were standing there like a country 
cousin waiting to catch a glimpse of the 
princess.” 

‘ Perhaps I was looking for a princess.” 

“ . . . Flame . . . said some one, pass¬ 
ing. “ . . . Flame. Yes, new to London. 

That was all Johnny heard, and he turned 
quickly to look after the speaker. The 
fragment came from one of two men who 
were strolling slowly together. He lost sight 
of them in the crowd, and when he turned 
again to speak to Mrs. Willoughby he found 
that the victoria had driven on. 



He turned quickly to look after the speaker. 


III. 

The theatre was crowded from floor to 
ceiling. 

Johnny was no sooner seated than he 
became aware that something was amiss 
He turned to his cousin after greeting her 
husband, and raised his eyebrows in question. 

“ The pit,” she said: “ they have some 
grievance. We got here just before the 
curtain went up, and there was a sort of 
uproar. It seems that a couple of rows have 
been added to the stalls, and the pit is 
indignant. This is nothing to the noise 
when we arrived. One could not hear a 
word.” 

Johnny sat down. He nodded to a friend 
in an adjoining box, and took an indolent 
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survey of the house. Then it occurred to 
him to turn his attention to the stage. After 
all, the play was the thing; and a sufficiently 
merry and inspiriting thing he found it. 
When he was not interested in what was 
going on, he whispered a little to his cousin 
and made her laugh, and pointed out a girl 
or two amongst the chorus. Willoughby told 
Johnny he knew too much, and Georgie not 
to listen to him. Georgie said, “ Nonsense ! 
it’s most edifying,” and begged Johnny to 
continue to be entertaining. Johnny said 
that he was an innocent person, young and 
inexperienced; that he didn’t know any more : 
besides, the “ First Boy ” was going to sing; 
her popularity would secure silence, so they 
must eschew scandal and attend. 

“ You see ! ” he said, when a storm of 
applause followed the end of the song. 

He waxed warm in his praise of the actress. 
Alas ! that she plays to us no more. 

“ Look at that bow,” he said. “ No one 
else can do that. There isn’t another 
burlesque-boy in the world. There never 
will be. They all sing the same thing, but 
with her the words—and they are stupid and 
meaningless enough in themselves, goodness 
knows—become alive. As she gave those 
silly lines just now—the Derby verse—didn’t 
you see the course at Epsom, and hear the 
rattle of the bookmakers ? You knew what 
lay under the laugh of the chap who’d staked 
his bottom dollar on an outsider. It’s not 
in the words. She conveys it to you. I 
tell you, she touches tragedy sometimes, like 
what’s-his-name; Robson, wasn’t it, who only 
wanted inches ? ” 

“ Bravo, Johnny ! ” said Willoughby. 

Galway made a pretence of punching him 
in the ribs. 

The actress had repeated a verse and 
bowed herself off the stage at the wings. The 
stage grew dark. 

“ There’s a new dancer to-night,” whispered 
Mrs. Willoughby. “ I have a presentiment 
that she is going to appear now. If she is 
prettier than I am, and you think so, I shall 
hate you.” 

“ H’m,” answered Johnny sententiously. 

“ She calls herself—oh, some fantastic 
name.” 

“Flame,” said Johnny, with a sudden in¬ 


spiration. In a moment he remembered 
that he had been reading the theatrical 
announcements at the moment the word fixed 
itself upon him. 

“ Flame,” he said again. 

“ Yes,” said Georgie; “ but why do you 
look like that ? ” 

He made no answer. In the darkness 
the prompter’s whistle sounded, and the 
scenery seemed to dissolve. The orchestra 
played softly : above the violins was heard 
the wail of the oboe. Then the lights were 
raised slowly. 

The scene now, set with all the care that 
a modern audience demands, showed a 
barren place, with rocks and the sea behind. 
The sun, a red disc, was sinking somewhat 
rapidly; but for all that, as the painted 
ripples caught a tinselly glow the effect was 
good, and carried a certain illusion. A 
chorus was being sung by shadowy figures 
moving in and out amongst the rocks. There 
was a sense of waiting. Then, with the 
inconsequence of stage luminaries, the moon 
(presumably it was the moon ! ) cast a ray of 
white light on to the sea, and out of the 
waves rose Flame the dancer. 

Looking at her, Galway experienced a 
curious sensation. It passed over him from 
his head to his feet and left him cold, as one 
who has shuddered. 


IV. 

Here, had it not been for the indignant pit, 
the story might have ended. A word arrest¬ 
ing the attention, a chance adventure, and a 
dancing girl who explained the one and had 
part in the other—why should these lead to 
anything whatever? Johnny Galway neither 
lived irregularly, nor was he a marrying man ; 
and he had seen pretty faces before. He 
allowed himself, nevertheless, to be absorbed 
in his admiration of the dancer. Her pale 
hair and her shining eyes were again as 
things revealed and revealing. In contrast 
to the yellow locks of the chorus her hair 
was as moonlight to the glare of gas. Her 
black dress lent insistence to its remarkable 
fairness. 
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There was silence in the theatre. Johnny, 
who “knew himself” in dancing, saw that 
there was that in hers that would make her 
famous. The balance and poise of her body 
were marvellously just, as, in swaying 
measure, the feet traced tangled mazes, and 
the cobweb skirts—long, and of the stuff 
diaphanous as gossamer—floated, now this 
way, now that. She flitted over the boards 
as a gull skims the surface of an undulating 
sea. At times she seemed, with the filmy 
draperies blown back, to be upheld by the 
air itself, like a bird that sails on motionless 
wings. She bent as lilies bend in a breeze, 
or she turned, lightly as a falling leaf. 

The music, a waltz, was soft, tender, 
regretful; presently gay, with an undertone 
of sadness, like a laugh with tears in the 
eyes. 

There was still silence, the enthralled 
silence of delight. Some one began to 
applaud, but was speedily hushed down, the 
audience fearing to lose the sense of the 
amazing precision with which the dancer’s 
steps replied to the notes. 

Then, as luck would have it, an old man, 
in one of the unfortunate rows of stalls the 
existence of which constituted the grievance 
of the pit, rose to his feet the better to 
see. 

“Sit down in front,” shouted a voice. 

But the old man was unconscious of his 
offence. He was adjusting his opera-glasses 
to the right focus. 

“ Sit down in front,” bellowed the voice. 
Cries of “ Order! ” followed, then mutual 
recriminations between the first objector and 
those who objected to him; “ Order! 

Order! ” from all parts of the house; and 
in the commotion a revival of the old 
dispute. 

“ ’Ow about the pit ? ” 

“ Where’s them extra two rows ? ” 

The gallery plunged with zest into the fray. 
Some one began to hiss, and then there was 
an uproar. 

The dancing girl looked round the house 
with wide eyes. We know, but she did not, 
that it was of sheer delight that the audience 
had allowed her to dance without applause. 
She (alone now, on the empty stage) knew 
only that as the end of the dance drew near 


it was met with shouts, with howls, with 
hisses. She struggled bravely on, but her 
movements lost their ease. The turmoil, and 
a rushing sound in her head, drowned the 
music. Courage, a few moments more. 
But . . . she could not hear the measure of 
the time. There were misty lights in front 
of her. There were mistier faces beyond. 
Oh ! ... to fail after all! The shouts struck 
her like blows. What had she done ? The 
tumult dazed her. .... little pity! . . . She 
stood still! . . . she was crying before them 
all, with her face in her hands. 

When she realised this, she ran blindly to 
the wings. 


V. 

There was an instant’s lull in the uproar, 
as the demoralised house took in the effect 
of its work. Then such applause broke out 
as was deafening. Half a minute passed ; a 
minute: response from the dancer came 
none. Clearly something had happened. 
The chorus trooped on timidly; looked de¬ 
sultory, and gave in. The girls whispered to 
each other as they beat their hasty retreat, 
and the hindermo.st (as if, indeed, the devil 
might take them) hustled those in front. 

There was a pause, and the manager 
appeared. It seemed doubtful whether he 
would be allowed to speak. 

Mrs. Willoughby turned to comment upon 
the extraordinary event, and saw that Johnny’s 
place was empty. 

“ He rushed out of the box like a madman 
a minute ago,” said her husband, com¬ 
placently ; “ and swearing, too, or my sensitive 
ears deceived me.” 

“Why? What about?” 

“Where are your eyes, Georgie? /was 
watching him whilst the girl danced.” 

“ For goodness sake,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
alert in a moment, “go and find him. Don’t 
let him make a fool of himself. Perhaps he 
knows her, and—upon my word, Jim, if you 
don’t go at once I’ll go myself.” 

Willoughby laughed. He rose, neverthe¬ 
less (if lazily), and left the box. In five 
minutes or so he returned. 
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“ I really don’t know,” he said, “ what you 
want of me. He is not anywhere about the 
house that I can see; and if you expect me 
to go behind—well, I wouldn’t if I could 
(and I couldn’t, for I don’t know any one 
in authority). Besides, I’m a respectable 
married man, and it is preposterous to ask 

11 

me. 

" What’s the good of you ? ” said Georgie. 

The fortunes of Johnny, meanwhile, were 
thus ordered. From the moment of the 
appearance of the dancer upon the stage he 
had been gazing at her steadfastly. If there 
was any magnetism in a gaze sustained, then 
should her eyes, which he saw so clearly in 
the limelight, be drawn to his in the gloom 
of the box. His hand rested heavily on the 
velvet of the ledge. He leant forward a 
little in his intentness, and a feeling of 
lassitude, and of strength as well, stole upon 
him. Then (whether as the result of having 
well dined, or for whatever reason!) a spell 
seemed to be cast over his senses, and the 
house melted into air. There were two 
people in the world, Flame and himself, with 
just the intervening space from the box 
„ to the footlights between them. The music 
throbbed in his ears. Was it music, or the 
pulsing of his blood? He felt his eyelids 
drooping. And, as he looked through the 
narrowed opening, he thought that the gulf 
of a sudden grew, and that the dancer was 
there below, a great way off. 

With the movement almost of a dog 
shaking itself free of water after a swim, 
John Galway roused himself. Something 
was happening. There was about him a sea 
of human faces; in his ears, drowning the 
waltz, were shouts, catcalls, and hisses; and 
on the stage, whence a few minutes since 
she had thrilled and swayed the house by 
the supreme art of her dancing, stood, not 
one who had henceforth the ball at her feet, 
but a poor frightened girl, in tears. She 
looked small and piteous. 

Johnny snatched up his hat and coat, and 
hurried out of the box. He had no formed 
plan. 

He stopped one of the attendants. 

“ How can I get behind ? ” 

“ Don’t think you can at all.” 

The girl wore a suggestion of a cap, and 

vol. 1. 



Johnny snatched up his hat and left the box. 


she carried a bundle of programmes under 
her square arm. 

“ They won’t let you through, I don’t 
expect.” 

“ I’ll find out for myself. Which way ? 
Down there?” 

He spoke impatiently. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” said she of the 
pert cap and squared elbow, when he came 
back. “ But if it was anything special, and 
if I were you, I should try at the stage door.” 

A few minutes later he was in the street. 
He knew, and found the door at the side of 
the house. At the moment of reaching it 
some one came hurriedly from within. To 
his surprise, he recognised the dancer. She 
wore a voluminous cloak, which she was 
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pulling together over her dress as she 
came. 

“ Is there a cab ? ” she said. She had 
not seen whom she addressed. Almost as 
she spoke she recognised Galway. “ Is it 
you ? Oh, get me a cab. Help me to get 
away. Quick, quick ! ” 

She stepped down into the street and 
began to run—Johnny beside her. They 
turned into the Strand. “ I slipped out. 
They won’t be able to find me. I couldn’t 
stop. Oh, how dreadful it was ! There is a 
hansom! No—there is some one in it. 
There—there is one. Call that man. I 
want to get away.” 

Johnny looked at her, and decided that 
she was not fit to be left alone. The cab 
he had summoned had drawn up at the 
kerb. He half lifted her into it, and then 
jumped in himself. The address was given 
to the driver—an address more humble than 
Johnny w'ould have expected. Inconse- 
quently he found himself wondering whether 
the brougham was perhaps a speculation, 
to impress a sceptical management. Well, 
after her success of this night, she would 
command very soon what she chose to 
ask. 

She lay back in her corner, holding her 
handkerchief to her mouth. Her face was 
in shadow, and he could not see it. More¬ 
over, she held her handkerchief in such a 
way that it shrouded her profile. He knew 
that she was crying. He could feel her 
body trembling. He broke out,— 

“ I’d have those brutes flogged. I’d have 
’em flogged every day for a month ! ” (Which 
was childish, he knew ; but for this night at 
least Johnny’s feelings had the better of 
him.) 

She shook her head. 

“ They are there to judge,” she said. 

Even then he did not see the drift of her 
thoughts. How could he know (though 
afterwards he cursed himself for his dense¬ 
ness) that she had reached the theatre only 
just in time for her turn, and knew nothing 
of the pit’s grievance? But the tears that 
were in her voice were nearly too much for 
him, and that he did not make a fool of 
himself, as Georgie in a prophetic moment 
had conceived possible, was due perhaps to 


the fact that the way was short and the horse 
quick, and that the cab reached its destination 
all too soon. 

Words were trembling on his tongue, but 
they were not spoken. The drive had passed 
almost in silence — a silence that John 
Galway (a chastened cousin, Georgie some¬ 
times thinks) now curses as he curses 
himself. It is passing strange, he tells 
himself, that he should have been alone with 
her and not guessed ; that she should have 
parted from him in ignorance that it was a 
delusion under which she was labouring—a 
mistake complete as it was pitiful! But the 
gods had decreed a tragic ending to the 
comedy, and so it was. 

To this day he has a coin over which they 
had a little argument when she insisted upon 
paying her fare. She smiled when he gave 
in, and he remembers that smile through the 
tears that stood in her eyes—and the tears 
that stand in his own sometimes now! He 
kept her coin, and paid the driver with one 
from his pocket. 

She held out her hand. 

“ Good-night,” she said. 

“ I shall go and see you dance to-morrow,” 
he said. 

“ Oh, to-morrow ! ” she said. “ To-morrow 
they may end my engagement.” 

A chance was given to him. He did not 
take it, for he thought she was thinking of 
her flight from the theatre, which was “ out 
of order,” he supposed, if it were not directly 
a breach of rules. 

“They won’t do that,” he said. “To¬ 
morrow then. To-morrow.” 

Whereupon the door was opened, and 
they parted. 

VI. 

He spent a restless night. An unaccount¬ 
able oppression weighed him down. There 
was something he had not understood or had 
left undone. . . . He could not sleep, and 
he rose more than once and paced the floor. 
Late cabs passed down in the street below. 
He heard them all, and he saw the first 
streaks of light that showed at dawn along 
the edges of the blind. He had caught the 
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love-sickness severely, and he tossed and 
turned in the feverishness that possessed 
him. But he had moments of reasonableness 
when he could tell himself that the thing was 
folly, and that he would go away. He was 
not of the kind that is ready to mortgage the 
future for the gratification of a present passion. 
It would be folly inconceivable to suffer 
himself to fall in love with the woman who 



had enslaved him. But the thing that he 
had not understood, or had left undone. . . . ? 
He tortured himself very thoroughly before 
at length he fell into slumber. When he 
woke, a few hours later, he had recovered 
his balance somewhat, and could smile over 
the midsummer madness of a night. The 
dancer and he might be very good friends 
yet, but as to marriage-! 

He read of her triumph, nevertheless, with 
excitement and a personal pride, and sent 
his servant out for all the papers. They 
chronicled the disgra< eful scene that had 
taken place at the theatre, and devoted con¬ 
siderable space to commiseration of the lady 
who had been so visibly affected by it. Had 
her dancing been less admirable she would 
have profited by the mere sympathy extended 
to the innocent victim of a demonstration of 
hostility missing its mark; but with one 
accord the papers recognised her genius. 
The praise of her was unstinted. The com¬ 
bined results of her achievement and of the 
kindly feeling for her engendered by the 
sense of the outrage which had unnerved 
her, were that her name was in 
every one’s mouth, and her fame 
was established. 

It was at midday, with the 
appearance of the early even¬ 
ing papers, that a rumour 
went about. 

Galway heard it with a 
momentary arrest of the 
pulses. He had a sicken¬ 
ing recollection of that 
which had haunted him 
through the night. . . . 
He got into a hansom 
and gave the address 
to the driver. 

A maid, whose eyes 
red with weep- 
answered his 


mg, 

ring. 
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She flung: herself into a chair and cried. 


“ It is quite 
true,” she said. 
“ But I am not 
to answer any 
questions. I 
cannot tell you 
anything more.” 
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“ You must tell me,” said Galway. 

She looked at him. His face had lost 
all colour. 

“ Did you know her, sir ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are the gentleman that was so kind ? ” 

“ Tell me,” he said impatiently. 

“ Then don’t speak of this till you hear it 
from some one else. She came home last 
night in a terrible state. She just flung 
herself into a chair and she cried till we 
didn’t know what to do. She said she had 
failed. . . .” 

“ Failed ! ” said Galway. “ Failed ! ” 

The thing that he had not understood, or 
had left undone. . . . ! An inkling of the 
truth flashed across him. 

“ She said they hissed her off the stage, 
and that she had broken down.” 

Galway gave a laugh. 

“ My God ! ” he said. “ My God ! Her 
success was wonderful.” 

The maid nodded. She could not speak 
for some moments. 

“ We were up half the night with her. 
Then . . . then she thought as perhaps 
some drops. . . some drops that her mother 
used to take . . . would send her to sleep, and 
do her good. I knew where the bottle 


was; . . . there was just half of it left. We 
didn’t know that the directions on the out¬ 
side were meant for a person in the habit of 
taking it. . . . Oh, sir, and the papers to-day 
full of her success ! ” 



From a photograph by Bullingham, 
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In Moscow. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 


QNCE in our lives we did meet, 
Najine! 

The “chance of the crowd in the street” 
it has been ;— 

And, thinking hereafter of golden-domed 
Moscow, 

I shall remember you most, Najine! 


Exquisite eyebrows you had, Najine! 
Wonderful eyes, of a strange grey- 
green ; 

Tall as a birch-tree, and straight as a 
cypress, 

Watching you walk was a joy, Najine ! 
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Shapely and white was your hand, Najine ! 

No pearls like your teeth in the land were seen, 

And your feet, in their sky-blue silken stockings, 

Might have carried a goddess of Greece, Najine ! 

The speech fell soft from your lip, Najine ! 

As dewdrops from rose-leaves slip. Between 

Your tongue’s bright talk, and the help of your laughter, 
’Twas easy to understand Russ, Najine ! 


You will hardly recall me for long, Najine ! 
Though I put you for ever in song, Najine! 

Just once and again you may meditate mutely 
On our meeting and parting—and sigh, Najine ! 


For someother to know you at sight, Najine ! 
A girl of a thousand, who might have been— 
Were Fate but fair—a duchess in satins, 
Not a modiste from Warsaw, as now, Najine ! 


You could wear rich gems in your hair, Najine ! 

As well as the best who were there, Najine ! 

That day in the stream of the proud Coronation, 
Riding in coaches of gold, Najine ) 





The Kremlin, Moscow. 
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When I helped you out of the press, Najine ! 

There rolled to your shoulder a tress, Najine! 

As brown, and gleaming, and daintily braided 
As the stately Tsaritsa’s own locks, Najine ! 

They shine, like suns of red gold, Najine ! 

Those cupolas, holy and old, on the scene 

Where we two met, in the splendid procession; 
While Moscow shouted and clanged, Najine ! 

Gold, and purple, and white, Najine ! 

Spangled with blue, and alight with green ; 

Domes and pinnacles, palaces, churches,— 

Noble your Kremlin did show, Najine ! 

I know it, for not very far, Najine ! 

I watched while they crowned your Tsar, Najine ! 

And the dusk of the church was alight with rubies, 
And the sky burned scarlet with flags, Najine ! 

Yet I write no verse to those wonders, Najine ! 

Nor sing of those clamorous thunders, Najine! 

A grey-eyed seamstress of Warsaw haunts me, 
Thinking of Moscow, and all, Najine! 



A Peasant Ploughing. 

From a famous picture by the Russian painter, Repin. 
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You can hate as well as you love, Najine ! 

You are eagle as well as white dove, I ween ! 

Some lightning lurked in your glances, I fancied- 
All Polish girl, that you are, Najine! 


Some wrath for a wrong that slept, Najine ! 

Twas a notable silence you kept, Najine ! 

While the others huzza’d for Tsar and Tsaritsa 
Have you never forgiven Pojarski, Najine ? 


Good-bye, pleasant friend of one day, Najine ! 
Heaven keep you safe in its way, Najine ! 

I tell you again, when I talk of Moscow, 
You come to my mind most, dear Najine! 






BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE AFTERCOME. 

F OR a long time I stood, still and silent, 
leaning against the rough stones of 
the dyke, waiting for my love’s window to 
light up. But though I waited half an hour 
or more, all the side of the house of Nether 
Neuk remained dark. Then I got a start. 
The night was still, and yet a clammy brooding 
of chillish mist had filtered up from the east. 
An owl hooted far back in the woods, and 
then again the vault of night was lonely. 

Suddenly a hand stole into mine, and I 
snatched my fingers away as quickly as if an 
adder had crawled into my palm out of the 
creviced stones of the dyke. 

“ Wheesh ! ” said a voice, low down near 
the ground. “ They ha’e heard what you and 
Nance said to yin anither, and they are 
waiting down by the loaning fit to do ye a 
mischief.” 

“ Who are waiting, and who may you be 
that tells me so kindly?” said I, trying to 
pierce the misty dark. 

“ Oh,” replied the voice, “ I’m juist Rab 
An’erson’s De’il, and my sister, the Hoolet, 
she is at your ither side. We ken a’ aboot 
you and Nance. We saw ye gi’e her a kiss. 
But we’ll no tell. Dinna be fear’t. But it’s 
Allan Herd and Mathy Kerr, that’s waiting 


to be upsides wi’ you for makin’ love to their 
lasses. Allan is as mad as he can be, and 
says that he will brain ye as readily as he 
wad stamp on a paddock, and Mathy says 
he’ll help him to do it. So the Hoolet and 
me cam’ to warn ye.” 

“ And we saw what ye got the noo frae 
Nance. But we’ll no tell,” chimed in the 
piping voice of the Hoolet from the other 
side. 

“ Ye are guid bairns,” said I, “ and I’ll no 
forget ye.” 

Then I paused to think what I should 
do. 

“Gang ower the dyke, Alec McQuhirr,” 
again the voice of Rab An’erson De’il 
spoke in my ear. “ Dinna be feared. Then 
the Hoolet and me will cry up to that auld 
Sawtan Peter himseP, and send him doon 
the loan to Allan Herd and Mathy Kerr. 
They lickit me wi’ a hazel stick the last nicht 
they cam’ by the Lang W r ood o’ Larbrax, but 
ye were kind to us. And inair than that, 
Nance likes ye—at least, the noo ! ” 

Though the last clause was added as an 
after-thought, it was evidently a perfectly 
sincere tribute to the transitory nature of 
Nance’s past affections. 

I withdrew quickly over the dyke, and 
slipped down the orchard hedge till I could 
see the house of Nether Neuk loom up like 
a fortalice, behind its beech-trees and the 
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few domed haystacks which were all that 
remained of last year’s crop. It rose white 
and still in the glimmering twilight, presen¬ 
ting a strangely military aspect with its rec¬ 
tangular shape, its barred courtyard, and its 
barn loopholed as if for musketry—a legacy 
no doubt from days, not so very old, when 
every hill-farm must keep its own cattle and 
be ready to stand a siege like a fortress, with 
no garrison but its own stalwart sons and 
able-bodied serving-men. 

Standing in the dark of the orchard angle 
I heard a stone tinkle against the glass of a 
window. Then there was a pause of silence. 
Again the pebbles jingled—a handful this 
time. The window was thrown up, and 
something white appeared thereat. 

“ What nicht-rakers may ye be that throws 
stanes at my window ? ” cried the angry voice 
of Peter Chrystie. “ A man canna get his 
natural sleep ! ” 

“Pm juist Rab An’erson’s lass,” said the 
Hoolet, in a weak voice, “and there’s twa 
men doon at the loanin’ fit lyin’ ahint the 
dyke wi’ muckle sticks, an’ I darena gang 
hame.” 

The Hoolet had been put on to speak the 
piece, chiefly because the De’il was distinctly 
out of favour with Peter, owing to sundry acts 
of larceny connected with the orchard and 
garden. 

“ And what do ye here at this time o’ 
nicht?—helpin’ your lazy, ill-set faither to 
poach, nae doot. But at ony rate I’se get 
my gun and shift thae vaigabonds in the 
loanin’. They can be after little good.” 

Presently the front door was cautiously 
opened and Peter, with his gun held in the 
hollow of one arm, stole on his stocking soles 
past my place of refuge. I could hear him 
pant as he went by, and a stream of oaths, 
such as ill became an elder, rumbled, half 
submerged, in his throat. His footsteps died 
away on the short turf, and the next sound I 
heard was a loud rumble as the stones of the 
dyke went rattling to the ground. This was 
followed by the noise of blows, a long, 
thunderous blast of “ language,” the loud 
report of a gun, and then, last of all, the 
clatter of fleeing footsteps. So I knew that 
Peter had fallen on the ambush which had 
been laid for me, and that he had dispersed 


the enemy with heavy loss. For there was 
no Hempie this time to draw the charge 
and to substitute the kindly persuasive and 
succulent pea for the coldly imperious hand¬ 
ful of lead drops. 

“ I’ll learn you to frequent the Nether 
Neuk withoot an invite, my lads,” cried 
Peter. “ I’m thinkin’ I peppered the pair o’ 
ye, where ye’ll ha’e some bother in scarfin’. 
It will learn ye to come gilravagin’ aboot a 
decent man’s hoose, deprivin’ him o’ his 
nicht’s rest and gettin’ decent lasses an ill 
name.’’ 

I lay still behind the orchard hedge and 
let him go grumbling home, mumbling male¬ 
dictions upon all lovers and other ill-design¬ 
ing night-rakers. 

***** 

I had a long way to go, and it was already 
grey day when I got back to Drumquhat. 
And I did not like the feel of the place as I 
came up the loaning. It had a look as if 
somebody was stirring, though as yet no 
smoke rose from the chimneys. For there 
is always a different look about a farm-town 
after the first person rises in the morning. 
Also the Drumquhat poultry were awake. 
They had come down from their sleeping- 
bauks and were contentedly picking among 
the straw of the yard. I heard an unusual 
clattering in the stable. So, without pause- 
ing to think, I made my way there, hoping to 
gain the shelter of the loft undetected. 

But lo ! there was my father at the horse ; 
and he did not turn round when I came to 
the door. I saw Brown Eess look wistfully 
over her shoulder for the lump of sugar 
which I stole for her out of my mother’s 
cupboard every morning. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that her new groom did not give it to 
her, she jibbed restively and stood sideways. 
Then next she tried slily to administer a 
playful bite to her placid neighbour, Mary 
Gray, over the edge of the stall. But the 
resounding clap which she received on her 
flank, as well as a stern and sharp command 
to “ Stand up there ! ” reminded her that on 
this occasion she had to do with a Came- 
ronian elder, and not with a mere adherent 

“ This is a bonny time to be cornin’ 
crawlin’ hame to your bed, my man,” said 
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my father at last. “ Where 
ha’e ye been a’ nicht ? Is 

this what they learned ye aboot the college? 
There’s enough by-roads to hell to be learned 
here in Gallowa’ withoot payin’ a’ that siller 
to learn them in Edinburgh. What ha’e ye 
to say for yourseF ? ” 

I had, in fact, nothing to say. So very 
discreetly I held my tongue. 

“ Wha has been wi’ y$ ?—ha’e ye been in 


A quiet hour at e en. 


ill company, Alec?” he went on, still working 
away at Mary Gray. 

I had, indeed, been in company of the 
best, but I could not quite tell my father of 
it. So I said with much meekness, “ I was 
ower by, wi’ Allan Herd and Matthew Kerr, 
and I didna ken it was so late.” 

“ Late ! ” cried my father ironically. 
“ Faith, I wad caa’ it early. And no’ that 
early, either. For I have a’ your wark dune, 
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my sluggard. There’s nocht left for ye to 
do, but e’en to gang your ways up to the 
stable laft and count your neckties. There 
maun be some score o’ them—the spotted 
and the striped, the speckled, the grisled, and 
the ring-straked—mair difficult to keep track 
o’ than a’ Laban’s yowes on the braes o’ 
Padan-Aram ! ” 

In the kitchen I met my mother. And 
that was a thousand times worse than coming 
on my father in the stable. For she stood 
and looked at me for all the world as if I 
had committed a murder, and had come 
home with the officers of justice hard on 
my trail. 

“ Oh, Alec, ye’ll break my heart wi’ your 
ongangin’! ” she said, clasping her hands 
pitifully. “ Ye ha’ena been in your bed this 
nicht. Whare ha’e ye been ? Your faither 
is in a terrible state aboot ye. What for 
canna ye bide decently in your bed and tak’ 
your sleep—and no’ ha’e to gang aboot a’ the 
day blinkin’ like a hoolet that has lost its 
road hame?” 

“ Oh, mither,” said I, “ dinna be feared. 
I ha’e juist been ower by wi’ Allan and 
Mathy.” 

“ Allan and Mathy—a likely tale ! ” cried 
my mother, working herself up, “ ragin’ 
and tearin’ aboot the Nether Neuk, mair 
likely. Oh, Alec, gin my eldest son is to turn 
oot a prodigal amang the swine-troughs, I 
dinna ken what I shall do. Ha’e ye fed the 
pigs ? ” she continued, as if the mention of 
the prodigal had called up an appropriate 
subject. 

I went to the great boiler in which the pig’s 
meat had been put on to simmer the night 
before, and, having filled two buckets of 
the stuff, I carried them across the yard to 
where in the styes the porkers were already 
leaping up with their forefeet on the doors 
and singing their shrill morning invocation 
to the gods of the belly. 

When I had come back and sat down to 
the porridge which my mother had ready for 
me, I could hear her and my father talking 
together in the little back room which opened 
off the kitchen. 

Strange to say, it was my father who was 
defending me. I could hardly believe my 
ears, for Saunders McQuhirr had been 


twenty years a consistent Cameronian 
eider. 

“Hoot, Mary,” he was saying, “what for 
do ye make sic a mourning, a’ aboot the 
laddie steppin’ oot fcr a quiet hour at e’en, 
as ithers ha’e dune before him. If the lasses 
are decent lasses, let him e’en ha’e his blink. 
Ha’e ye forgotten that mony a time some¬ 
body cam’ doon to meet me langsyne, at the 
darksome road end where the Shirmers’ 
loanin’ begins to wimple up the brae?” 

But my mother could not take that view 
of it. She declined to recall old memories, 
and instead confined herself to my present 
and actual trangressions—which, indeed, 
were patent enough. 

“Saunders McQuhirr, I wonder to hear 
ye,” cried she, “ and you an elder o’ the 
kirk—uphaudin’ thae haverels o’ Chrystie 
lasses—aye, and evenin’ them to your 
married wife. It’ll never be wi’ my guid-wull 
that Alec marries ony yin o’ them.” 

“ Mary,” said my father gently,” “ gin Alec 
left the task o’ looking for a wife to you, he 
wad ha’e a fine chance o’ ganging a bachelor 
to his grave.” 

“ Oh,” said my mither, “ ye make a 
mistake, guidman. I’m no’ again marriage 
in the general-” 

“ No, Mary, only when it comes to be 
your ain son that slips oot to see his lass— 
then ye are again it in the particular,” quoth 
my father, with more wit than discretion—as, 
after thirty years of experience, he might 
have known. But when it comes to a 
domestic debate, the wisest and most ex¬ 
perienced man finds that his unruly evil is 
infinitely more restive than he had thought. 

“ But I’m tellin’ ye, Saunders McQuhirr,” 
cried my mother: “ tak’ my word for it, 
thae Chrysties will never mak’ guid wives to 
ony man. The very last time I was up at 
the Neuk, guess ye what I fand. The three 
o’ them wi’ their company goons kilted to 
their waists, milkin’ the kye in the gloamin’ 
in their braw, striped petticoats, and a great 
silly gomeral o’ a lad at every cow’s tail, 
plaitin’ it into strands and tiein’ it up wi’ 
ribbands. I defy ye to say that ye ever 
kenned me at ony sic daft-like ploys in my 
young days ?” 

My father laugl^d a little. I liked to 
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hear him laugh like that. I kenned now 
why they that for their misdeeds had to 
appear before the sessions, were so keen 
to have him there when they were dealt 
with. 

“Mary,” he said softly, and I’m sure 
(though I could not see) that he had his arm 
about my mother’s waist, “ Mary, how was it 
then—can ye mind?—-that the twa luggies o’ 
new milk were spilled at the corner o’ the 
Shirmers’ byre, when ye were carrying them 
into the milkhoose—aye, and that within ten 
yairds o’ the brass buttons on the back o’ 
your faither’s coat, decent man ? ” 

There was no reply for a moment, but a 
curious silence instead. Then I heard my 
mother say, “ Weel, Sandy, I suppose it 
was because the brass buttons were on the 
back o’ my faither’s coat.” 

Then there befell another and a longer 
silence in the little ben room. And presently 
my father came out. 

As he passed me, sitting at my porridge, he 
gave me a bit clap on the shoulder. 

“ It’s a’ richt,” he whispered. “Gang ben 
and mak’ it up wi’ your mither. 

And I declare his kindness 
came over me like a wave. I 
was ready to greet like a bairn. 

If there’s a better man than 
my father in broad Scotland I 
have yet to see him. And even 
as he had said I found it easy 
to make my peace with my 
mother. 

But after all was over and the 
treaty signed, my mother, as was 
her nature, could not forbear a 
parting word. 

“Gin it’s to be a Chrystie,” 
said she, “ I hope it’s Grace, 
for she’s the doucest and has 
least to say.” 

“ Gin it’s a Chrystie,” said I 
in answer, “ it’ll be Nance— 
that is, if she’ll ha’e me. For 
she’s the bonniest.” 

“ Beauty is but skin deep,” 
quoth my mother wisely. 

“ Maybe,” said I, stroking 
her cheek, which was yet 
smooth as an egg, soft as a 
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peach, and for all her years and her bairns 
had the red blood mantling bonny in it,— 
“ maybe, mither ; but what the waur are ye o’ 
your skin keepin’ its beauty like that o’ ony 
young lass in the pairish ? And richt prood 
are we a’ o’t. Surely ye are nane the waur a 
mither o’ being bonny to look at, mither 
mine ! ” 

And I leaned over and kissed her. 

She gave me a gentle push, actually blush¬ 
ing a little, but none so ill-pleased, and taking 
it well. 

“ Gae ’way wi’ ye, Alec,” she said. “ I 
declare ye think ye can flairdie and come 
ower your very auld mither wi’ your slee, 
fleechin’ tongue. Keep thae sayings for 
Nance Chrystie, for I’m lang past carin’ for 
sic talk—doon-richt flattery, I caa’ it.” 

And my mother complacently settled her 
cap on her head and took a look at the cracked 
bedroom glass. 

Then, as she went out of the door, she said, 
a little thoughtfully, “ I’m doubtfu’ that ye 
are your father’s ain son, Alec.” 

“ And as far as I ken I couldna be 
connected with a better man ! ” I replied. 
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But what that had to do with the case I 
know not, saving that my mother's saying 
about my father may possibly throw some 
light on a Cameronian elder’s manner of 
wooing—a recondite and much-disputed 
subject. 

When I went to see Nance on Wednesday 
night, the Hempie met me at the loaning foot. 

“ Nance is in there,” she said pointedly, 
but not spitefully, “ and I’m gaun a walk wi’ 
Allan Herd. He’s far better-lookin’ than 
you ony way, and he thinks me bonnier than 
Nance.” 

So I met my love in the shade of the great 
apple-tree, where the foliage and the ivy 
make a gloom deep as a cavern, and where 
the lower boughs are spread along the wall 


like a cushioned seat. There I took up the 
subject again, and told her how I loved her. 
And after an hour of it I paused a moment 
for breath. 

“ Go on,” said Nance, without raising her 
head from where it had been resting, but 
giving me a push with the side of it so that 
the curls about her ear (the daintiest things in 
the world) tickled my neck. 

“ But that is «//, Nance ! ” said I, looking 
down and touching the tangle of her hair 
where it pretended to part in the middle, 
but did not—“what else is there to tell 
you ? ” 

Nance gave a little happy sigh and nestled 
lower—on the apple-tree bough. 

“ Then just tell it me all over again from 
the beginning ! ” she said. 


(To be continued.) 
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by the striking, but differing, personalities of encouraging kindness to them at the begin- 
Miss Ellen Terry and of Mrs. Patrick ning of their theatrical careers. 


Campbell. A stage-favourite, in whose methods a 

At home, both in London and at Winchil- flavour of the “old school” lingers, announced 
sea, Miss Terry is known to many as an quite recently in a London drawing-room, 
hospitable hostess, a cordial friend, and the that when Mr. Pinero had completed The 
affectionate mother of a son and daughter, Second Mrs. Tanqueray , he sought on all 
themselves for some time before the public, sides for an actress to assume the title rd/e. 
But, for all that, her personality belongs Failing to find an actress, he took—Mrs. 
primarily to her profession. In heart, soul, Patrick Campbell! 

and mind, she is essentially the artist^actress; This statement sounds spitefully worded, 
one in whom, as year succeeds year, though perhaps only a little harmless humou/ 
audiences detect no diminution of freshness, was intended. It is impossible, however, 
while, for her, the stage grows not stale, for an impartial critic to subscribe to the 
Perhaps the most fascinating feature of her opinion that any not wholly disastrous 
character is her perennial interest in young Juliet does not know her business. Yet few 
players of her own sex. When Miss Millward will question that it is Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
(for so long now the Adelphi “ leading- bell’s independence of stage conventions, 
lady ”) was to play Hero to Miss Terry’s and peculiarities of temperament, even that 
Beatrice—a part that had been generously part of her which is undramatic, rather than 
assigned her as a first step in her profession that which leans towards things theatrical, 
by her father’s old friend Sir Henry Irving— which form her chief attractiveness, and 
she suffered severely from nervousness. As which enables her, not alone to impersonate, 
the time drew near for her to make her “ first- but, for the short space of their representa- 
night ” entrance with “ Beatrice ” down the tion, actually to become Mrs. Tanqueray or 
Palace steps, Miss Terry noted her discom- Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

fiture, and soothed her with the words : But in making a study of the actresses 

“ Don’t be afraid : I’ll hold your hand tight of to-day it is impossible to take either of 
all the time.” Miss Kate Rorke and Miss the two just referred to as specially typical 
Violet Vanbrugh are two more of the younger of this age of ours. However high an 
actresses who, among others, are ever ready estimate one may be disposed to put 
to recite anecdotes of Miss Terry’s sweet and upon Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s “Militza ” 
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(For the Crown) it must be admitted that 
she is, at present, typical of nothing but 
herself; though who knows but she may 
be representative of a future period of her 
art! 

As to Miss Terry, she possesses a suffi¬ 
cient spark from the dynamo of genius 
to rank with artists whose work, though 
inevitably modified, cannot be said to be 
produced, by a single age. Exceptional 
talent, such as she possesses, must always 


make the individual 
owner honoured of a 
nation. But it does 
not necessarily deter¬ 
mine the artistic or 
social condition of ac¬ 
tresses in general of her 
place and generation. 

The English actress 
of to-day has become a 
very recognisable quan¬ 
tity in the social sum. 
The old idea—the idea 
still extant in the days 
of “ Pendennis ” and of 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ”— 
that an actress, unless 
she retired from the 
stage and married a 
title, could never be any¬ 
thing but a booth-dweller 
and a vagrant, has long 
since exploded. It has 
become quite as natural 
for us to picture the 
heroines of our dramas 
in their home-lives, amid 
surroundings of family 
affection and general 
domesticity, as it is to 
visualise them in all the 
glamour and pageantry 
of stage environments. 
It is suggested some¬ 
times that the domesti¬ 
cating of the actress has 
the effect of restraining 
her artistic liberty and 
diluting the quality of 
her dramatic work. 
But even if this theory 
could be proved, it would not alter the fact 
that the fuller social life the actress now leads 
—the life that does not make her simply a 
“ show ” in the drawing-rooms of the great, but 
enables her to take her place, unchallenged, 

among ordinary, home-adorning British 

maids and matrons—has also this result : 
it fits her to delineate little refinements of 
character, subtle mental charms and pecu¬ 
liarities, and all the elusive, but none the 
less real, moral flaws and graces which 
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distinguish women of the 
educated classes in this our 
age. 

And these more intimate 
traits could never be dis¬ 
cerned and reproduced if 
the gap between the women 
on the stage and the 
women in the stalls were as 
practicably impassable as it 
was of old — or, at least, 
could be bridged only by 
audacious and unequal 
marriages. And here let it 
be interpolated that the 
secure position in general 
society which actresses hold 
to-day has not been reached, 
nor is it maintained, bv the 
members of the profession 
who, from time to time, 
figure in aristocratic causes 
ceiebrcs. The vaulting am¬ 
bition of the all-too-aspiring 
stage beauties, w r ho spring, 
at one bound, from the 
purlieus of variety theatres 
to the environs of ducal 
palaces, not only does not 
aid, but actually hinders, the 
free going in and out of 
actresses in Society. 

On the other hand, their 
position is splendidly upheld 
by the women of refine¬ 
ment and talent who, 
whether accustomed from 
early years to theatrical surroundings, as 
Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Kate Rorke, 
and others of equally delightful personality, 
or having, upon attaining years of discretion, 
made deliberate choice of the dramatic career, 
as Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Gertrude King¬ 
ston, Miss Dorothea Baird, and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, are all equally content to be 
artists primarily and to put a secondary value 
on social emoluments. 

And how significant it is—though, in this 
matter, no limitations are suggested—that so 
many really typical actresses of to-day have 
chosen their husbands from among their 
comrades in art ! Of these may be noted 


Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs. Cyril Maude); 
Miss Kate Rorke (Mrs. Gardiner); Miss Julia 
Neilson (Mrs. Fred. Terry); Miss Dorothea 
Baird (Mrs. H. B. Irving); and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier). 

As an actress and as a woman, represent¬ 
ative, in the best sense, of this age of ours, 
none will deny that Miss Winifred Emery 
ranks high—perhaps the highest of all. And 
just at this time her friends, and all play¬ 
goers, are unanimous in wishing her success 
in her new departure of playing leading-lady 
under her husband’s management. 

Miss Emery’s chief power lies in her 
portrayal of heroines of what may be termed 
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“ emotional comedy.” Yet her creations of 
Ren^e in Under the Red Robe , as of Bazilide 
in For the Croton, have given us an assurance 
that very little more is wanting—perhaps only 
a slight excess of that exuberant vitality which 
never fails the true genius—to make of her 
a great artist and a real tragedy-queen. As 
it is, Miss Emery has endeared herself to the 
public and to her friends by her simplicity, 
her directness, and her genuine feeling ; for 
these things make for charm, both in the 
a:tress and in the woman. More than this, 
there are evidences, in all Miss Emery’s por¬ 
traitures, of her keen intellectuality. If her 
studies of character are not absolutely vigor¬ 
ous, that is due to a default of physical, 
not of mental, constitution. Yet Miss 


Emery’s brave fights with ill¬ 
ness, in which, from time to 
time, she has been forced to 
take part, have resulted in 
victories for her, as gratifying 
as they have been surprising. 
There was a period when the 
most hopeful among her friends 
never dreamed of the possibility 
of her making the display of 
robust health which becomes 
her so well at this time. Yet, 
even now, it is her mental energy 
and artistic eagerness which im¬ 
press themselves first upon her 
audiences, whether those audi¬ 
ences be composed of the play¬ 
goers attracted nightly to the 
theatre at which she appears, or 
of the frequenters of “ society,” 
or artistic and literary dinners, 
“ at homes,” and receptions, 
where Miss Emery may, from 
time to time, be met. 

Miss Julia Neilson is another 
well-known figure in the London 
socio-literary and artistic w'orld. 
It is quite impossible to over¬ 
look this “divinely tall” and very 
handsome lady in any assembly 
where she is to be found; and 
in her quaintly furnished and 
curio-embellished home, she 
affords a charming picture of 
an actress who, not by virtue of 
a lucky (?) marriage with a nobleman or a 
millionaire, but in a happy and congenial 
union with her peer in the art she loves so 
well, holds a responsible and fixed position 
as a London hostess and a devoted wife 
and mother. And if the comments of a 
dramatic critic, much honoured of the press, 
go for anything, the charmingly domestic 
venue of Miss Neilson’s home life has not 
had the effect upon her of withering up the 
strongly romantic and distinctly stagey ele¬ 
ments of her composition. Rather do 
recent events prove that her ability to play a 
certain range of dramatic parts, requiring 
much imagination and breadth of method, 
is greater than ever. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, conscientious artist 
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and brilliant conversationist though she be, 
is ever primarily thought of as the wife of 
the very popular actor-manager whose name 
she bears. It is not that Mrs. Tree has not 
a mind and parts of her own ; but, just as in 
the home she plays the role of true helpmeet 


husband’s lead. She is, indeed, a model 
wife—one who has struck a happy medium 
between the old school and the new ; for she 
not only “ looketh well to the ways of her 
household,” but takes also a part in the 
bread-winning, and sympathises with and 


From a photograph by Alfred Ellis. 






of her husband—the fond mother of his 
children, the gracious hostess of his guests— 
so, even in the theatre, her able studies and 
painstaking performances are universally 
regarded as the wifely tribute of one who, in 
all departments of life, ably seconds her 


assists her husband in the carrying on of his 
profession. 

Of Miss Kate Rorke it may be said that 
she wafts across the footlights, if not “ the 
scent of new-mown hay,” the fragrant, grate¬ 
ful perfume of simple, unaffected girlhood, 
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Just lately she has not had sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous opportunities of displaying her 
exceptional powers. It may be that managers, 
relying upon her quick adaptability, have fitted 
her with parts to suit themselves rather than 


word into an obligation. But this gentle 
amiability, while it inevitably imparts charm 
to private life, unfortunately too often ob¬ 
structs a public career. It is we who are “ in 
front” who feel inclined to pick a quarrel 



to suit her or to gratify the public ; and Miss 
Rorke is the last person in the world to take 
up arms against a manager. She is possessed 
of one of those loyal natures that magnify all 
courtesies into benefits, and every kindly 


with any and every manager who does not 
give Miss Rorke her due. For five or six 
years past she has been undoubtedly one of 
the most admired “ leading-ladies ” of the 
British stage. Her Dora, in Mr. Hare’s 
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revival of Diplomacy , was a very clever per¬ 
formance, though the artificiality of French 
sentiment is not a good medium for Miss 
Rorke’s most pleasing naturalism to work in. 
Greater tilings remain for her to do than she 
has yet done. We wait impatiently for her 
Juliet. She has all the feeling and all the 
girlishness, all the spontaneity and all the 
experience, for the part. As matters stand, 
one has to look back a few years to find the 
most distinctive examples of her art. Sophia, 
in Robert Buchanan’s adaptation of “ Tom 
Jones,” was a creation never to be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. But it was in 
Mr. Pinero’s play, The Profligate , that she 
fully evinced how ideally English and girlish 
she can be. To have acted Leslie Brudenell 
with the slightest touch of staginess would 


have been to caricature the holiest 
attributes of girlhood. Instead, the 
I^eslie of Miss Rorke’s creation was 
the truly shocked and cruelly awakened 
ingenue , because her interpreter was 
not a mere player, the outlook of 
whose existence is bounded by the 
footlights, or, at most, by the outer 
walls of the theatre, but an educated 
lady, who lives modestly and moves 
freely in circles that spread themselves 
a little more widely over the social 
world than those that begin and 
terminate at the stage-door. Miss 
Rorke is another actress of to-day 
who is at one with her art. Though 
she, like the rest of us, has her 
sorrows, these have engendered in her 
no disaffection for the stage. She 
asks no “ better part ” than to be 
allowed to work hard at her profession. 
Yet truly, though the artistic goal 
towards which her feet are set is a 
high one, and none can doubt that it 
is in her to attain to it, it will come 
to pass, in the far future, when the 
time comes for looking back, that 
the greatest of her achievements 
will be seer- to be, not her dramatic 
accomplishments, though these will 
be of no mean order, but her con¬ 
quest of 'domestic circumstances, 
her brave shouldering of a heavy 
burden of affliction. 

The career of Miss Evelyn Millard should 
be watched with special interest by all 
who have faith in academic methods. The 
daughter of a distinguished professor of 
elocution, Miss Millard has been in a position, 
from early childhood, to absorb the theory 
of acting. Not only w r ere the dramatic and 
its contributory arts of fencing, dancing, and 
singing, thoroughly taught her, but she 
was early familiarised w'ith literature, and 
systematically directed in many studies pur¬ 
posely chosen to give her a wide general 
knowledge, combined with a training which 
had ever in view' a future stage career. The 
result of this careful preparation has been 
that, as a novice, Miss Millard betrayed no 
trace of gaucherie, but displayed, even in her 
earliest characters, an amount of distinction 
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and reticence only rarely observable in ripe 
favourites of the public. Fully equipped with 
the knowledge of right methods of moving 
and speaking, Miss Millard is also keenly 
alive to the “ points ” of her share of the 
dialogue, and fully assured in her manner of 
“playing up” to her associates. But behind 
these super-added graces is a personality—a 
personality partly revealed by her delicate 
performance of Princess Flavia, but requiring 
time fully to assert itself. 

On the high and somewhat severe lines 
on which her ambition runs, Miss Millard 
does wisely to form no ties that, by increase 
of domestic obligations, might loosen her 
attachments to art. Marriage comes at a 
better time for the actress who aspires, after 
more than one or two unqualified successes 


have been scored. In private, 
the roles of devoted daughter and 
companionable sister are suffi¬ 
cient for the present. A girlish 
instinct for society, for participa¬ 
tion in fashionable London 
gatherings, as well as for sharing 
in the more unconstrained meet¬ 
ings of country-house parties, 
may be easily gratified, and place 
no obstacles in the triumphant 
path of the actress. For it 
is just the delightful blend of 
domesticity, of artless worldli¬ 
ness, of affectionate camaraderie , 
and of mental activity, which 
establishes the charm of the girls 
of to-day, and makes them, 
whether they be actresses or no, 
peculiarly effective and successful 
in their undertakings. 

Miss Dorothea Baird is another 
actress who, with a certain weird 
fascination which is peculiarly 
her own, brings to the stage the 
distinction and intelligence which 
only a general mental culture 
and an unrestricted social career 
can impart. We await proofs 
of her versatility. In the mean¬ 
time, all play-goers and play- 
lovers must be of one mind in 
hoping that, as the wife of the 
actor-son of Briton’s greatest 
stage celebrity, Miss Baird’s future may be 
as unhistoric (if happy the individual, as 
the nation, who has no history) as her 

phenomenal success, in a part which needs 
no naming, has made her early career 
historic. 

The notes of modernity and of locality 
are easily sounded by Miss Mary Moore 
(Mrs. James Albery). Yet the artlessness of 
her methods and the quietness of her bearing 
have made her particularly successful in 
impersonations of the characters of Ada Ingot 
{David Garrick ) and Dorothy Cruickshank 
{Rosemary). To these she happily imparts 
the old-world tinge they imperatively need. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston (Mrs. George 
Silver) is a lady whose stage successes came 
as last links in a brief, but varied, chain of 
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artistic enterprises. Her finished 
methods and conspicuous intelli¬ 
gence are the results, not of long 
years of theatrical drudgery, but of 
a strong grasp of life’s pregnant 
social situations, and of a liberal 
appreciation of many phases of 
art and of the more sublimated 
aspects of human development. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. 

Arthur Bourchier), Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys (the Honourable Mrs. Fred 
Curzon) and others, the naming 
of all of whom is impossible in 
an article of magazine length, have 
scored many successes in their 
impersonations of women of to¬ 
day. Translated into the language 
of drama, comedy, or farce, it is 
in their power to express familiar 
characteristics which they could 
not render, if for their most 
telling points and effects they relied 
solely upon theatrical tradition and 
journalistic hearsay. 

Not long ago Mr. Pinero told 
us that “free women”—women 
emancipated, whether by accident 
or design, from domestic and social 
restrictions — ever make better 
studies for the playwright than 
enslaved and subjugated women. 

May we not effect a transposi¬ 
tion of this statement, and apply it 
to the subjects of this article ? 

The free actresses , those who move un¬ 
restrained and unchallenged in general 
society, who shall gainsay that they form 
more pleasing anc^delightful studies for the 
social analysts of to-day than the characters 


From a pho/ografh by Langfitr, Glasgow. 



of the tabooed and flouted actresses—brilliant 
as their stage achievements and pure as the 
home-lives of many of them were—afforded 
for the gossips and critics of generations 
past ? 

H. 
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BY THE IION. MRS. ARTHUR HENNIKER. 

“ Cest presque toujours la faute de celui qui aime, de ne pas connaitre quand on cesse de Taimer.’* 


“ T DON’T think you took in quite clearly 
X what I said about the new wing ? ” 
The speaker rose from a comfortable 
arm-chair and smiled down at a lady who 
was thoughtfully contemplating a pair of very 
neat shoes on the fender. He was a man of 
six feet two in height, slenderly made, with a 
stoop, red hair, and a look of undoubted 
distinction. 

“ You said four bedrooms over the billiard- 
room, didn’t you ? ” 

“ No, two bedrooms, and a small boudoir 
and a bath-room. I laid rather a stress upon 
the bath-room. I thought you seemed to 
like the idea of the boudoir ? ” 

“Oh, yes, it will all be quite charming.” 
The lady suppressed a small yawn behind 
the Westminster Gazette , which was doing 
duty as a hand-screen. 

“The new still-room will also be an immense 
improvement,” continued the man, in rather 
precise, rasping tones; “it will be roomier, 
better ventilated ; but ”—here he removed his 
pince-nez and looked at his companion with 
a kind smile—“ I mustn’t bore you with any 
more details, as you say you have neuralgia 
to-night. I am going home to-morrow, but 


if on Friday next you are in at five, I will 
come round with the plans, and then it will 
be easier to explain, and more interesting to 
you, I hope—and I shall have patterns of 
cheap chintzes to show you.” 

The lady pressed her little white fingers 
against her forehead and nodded. 

“ I am afraid I have tired you ? Do let me 
stop at the chemist’s on my way home, and 
order that admirable stuff for neuralgia ? It 
always does my mother and Helen good.” 

He readjusted his pince-nez once more, 
and gazed at her with another confident, 
sympathetic smile. 

“ No, no, don’t bother about me, please, 
Lord Yaxley. I shall be all right when I’ve 
had a good sleep.” 

Perhaps this last remark struck her as 
being hardly civil, for she broke into a little 
laugh. 

“ I’m so sorry if I seemed stupid,” she said. 
“ Of course I shall be delighted to look at 
the plans and, what was it ? chintzes—on 
Friday.” 

“ All right. Then I'll be off now. c With¬ 
draw thy foot from thy friend’s house, lest he 
weary of thee,’ you know ! ” His expression 
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of face as he took her hand in his own 
showed that he at least had no fear of the 
quotation being applied to himself. He 
turned round again before reaching the door, 
a smile lighting up his middle-aged and worn, 
but still decidedly handsome, face. He 
glanced approvingly at Lady Coppinger’s 
pretty profile. 

“ What about the stalls at the St. James’s 
for Thursday ? How many did you say you 
wanted ? ” 

A faint blush came into her cheeks. 
“ Well, if Captain Ellison comes, there will 
be five, won’t there ? ” 

u I suppose we ought to have said six, 
and invited Miss Disney, if Ellison is of the 
party ? ” 

Lord Vaxley looked as if he thought that 
he had said something entertaining. But his 
remark met with no responsive smile. On 
the contrary, Lady Coppinger did not take 
pains to suppress a yawn this time. 

“/happen to think Miss Disney dreadfully 
second-rate. She is pretty, perhaps, if you 
admire rather a low type. And she has eight 
thousand a year. Of course that goes a long 
way with all you impoverished landlords ! ” 

Lord Yaxley seemed about to say some¬ 
thing—hesitated, and the smile died away 
suddenly from his face. 

“ Good-night! ” said Lady Coppinger with 
decision, looking into the fire and not at him. 
When he was gone, she rose from her chair 
and began to walk restlessly up and down 
on the soft green carpet. The firelight 
flickered on the gloss of her grey satin tea- 
gown as she moved. 

“ I wonder why his manner and voice and 
little tricks of speech get so dreadfully on my 
nerves at times ! Because I am of course, 
in my utmost heart really ,—really and truly 
very fond of him ! I should miss him fear¬ 
fully if he gave up coming to see me. He is 
so desperately kind, and he knows about such 
lots of things. Best of all, he never thinks 
that by any possibility I can do wrong.” 

One of the greatest students of human 
nature has said that the only unforgivable 
people are th: 2 whom we bore, not the ones 
who bore us. Perhaps that was why Lady 
Coppinger felt more than toleration still for 
Lord Yaxley. 
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“ Will your ladyship see Captain Ellison?” 

A footman standing at the door asked the 
question. 

“ Oh, yes ! I will see him. And, James, I 
am at home to no one else,—unless Mrs. 
Miles Seymour should call.” 

The last-named lady had written, only 
three days ago, a long letter to Lady Coppinger 
from Cannes, but James could not be aware 
of that fact. Two minutes more and a man 
of active build, broad-shouldered, curly- 
headed, and with a smooth, laughing face, 
walked in. 

“ I thought you were still at Plymouth ? ” 
said Lady Coppinger, holding out a little 
hand. 

“ I only came up this morning. And 
you ? Well, I needn’t ask how you are ! ” 

“ I have had a little neuralgia,” said Lady 
Coppinger, with the most beaming of smiles. 
“ But nothing to matter. Well it is nice 
to see you again !—and how shall you like 
your new appointment ? ” 

“ It isn’t half bad. Next to going to sea 
again, it’s the thing I should have chosen. 
The house is a nice one, too. Not very 
big, but it might be made quite pretty if 
somebody would give me a hint how to do 
so ! ” 

He looked straight at her with the reckless 
brown eyes that many women besides Lady 
Coppinger had found attractive. 

4< I will give you all sorts of excellent 
ideas! ” said the lady. “ That is, if I stay 
on in London. I may be going down to 
Lord Yaxley’s at the end of next week. His 
mother and sister will be there—and he has 
a party for a country ball. What you would 
call a dreadfully stodgy ball, I’m afraid, 
Captain Ellison ! ” 

“ You’ll cheer them all up, no matter how 
many stiff ’uns there are,” said the sailor with 
cheerful conviction, leaning his chin on his 
cane and looking again into her eyes. 
After a time the two began to talk of more 
serious matters—things that concerned 
Ellison’s future career, and her worries about 
an unsatisfactory younger brother. Then the 
conversation, as it often does when a man and 
woman who are very intimate are alone to¬ 
gether, veered round in the direction of love 
and marriage—to the disappointments con- 
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nected with the former, and the disillusions 
that so often attend the latter. 

“ And how is your friend, Miss Disney ? ” 
Lady Coppinger looked up rather mis¬ 
chievously at him over the edge of the gauzy 
handkerchief that screened her cheeks a little 
from the fire. 

“ You know, as well as I do, that there is 
not a syllable of truth in that,” said the young 
man, with such fervour that she at once 
adopted a lighter tone. 

“ Poor little Florence Disney ! Well, you 
haven’t behaved very well to her ! But after 
all, if one honestly likes a person to a great 
extent, how is one to prevent their thinking 
that one,—that one,—means something 
different from what they imagine ? And 
then it all turns out very tragic, some day, 
Captain Ellison ! ” 

She was not thinking of Miss Disney now. 

“ Well, I can’t see where the tragedy comes 
in,” said the sailor. “ Every one, almost, gets 
in a hole once or twice in his life. It 
probably shows that he’s infernally vain, that’s 
all.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Lady Coppinger, “ I can’t 
agree with you there. It is just because a 
man is not vain, but good and simple and 
straight, that a woman doesn’t like to hurt 
him, and therefore, out of stupid kindness, 
seems to care for him more than she really 
does. And perhaps once on a time she did 
care a little, you see.” 

A footman brought in a note on a silver 
salver. It was a hurried line from Lord 
Yaxley: “ On arriving at home I found a 
letter from Mr.” (he named an eminent 
statesman) “ and I rejoice to say he has pro¬ 
mised to do what we wish about Tommy.” 

Lady Coppinger coloured, partly with 
pleasure, and a little with annoyance. The 
expression “ we wish ” irritated her. But it 
was good of Lord Yaxley to have taken all 
this trouble for Tommy, her tiresome younger 
brother. When had this old and faithful 
friend not worked for her? Since the time 
of her husband’s death, Yaxley had always 
been at hand with sensible advice, and 
sympathy that w'as as genuine as it was 
practical. On very many occasions he had 
rendered her invaluable help in business 
matters that she could not understand. When 


she had been petulant and ungrateful, he 
had never for a moment been less desirous 
to be of use to her. His strong, kind hand had 
guided her little feet over many metaphorical 
quagmires. She knew now, too well, though 
he had never told her as much, that his 
affection for her was of that profound, un¬ 
alterable kind that, once experienced, never 
returns to a man of his age and temperament. 
In one flash all this and more was borne in 
upon her, as she sat holding Lord Yaxley’s 
neatly written sheet in her hand. Yet she 
also knew that at that particular moment she 
would cheerfully throw all his long-tried de¬ 
votion to the winds if she could but be sure 
that the man sitting opposite to her felt one 
half as much. As if in answer to her thoughts, 
Ellison rose abruptly from his chair and 
came and stood close to her. 

“You have always been very good to me,” 
he said. “ But I want to know, now, once 
for all, this very evening, if you meant any¬ 
thing more than the mere kindness of friend 
to friend? I would much rather you did 
not spare me, if I have been making a fool 
of myself? ” 

He laid his hand gently on Lady 
Coppinger’s, and there was a softened ex¬ 
pression in his flashing dark eyes that she 
had before never seen. Her heart stood 
quite still. What she had longed for was 
actually hers, and yet a sick feeling told her 
that she could not take the gift with unmixed 
joy. 

“ I hardly know what to say,” she 
whispered, trembling. 

He knelt down beside her. 

Tell me whether I may hope or not,” he 
said, speaking almost as low as she. 

Lord Yaxley’s note fluttered from her hand 
into the grate, and she shivered a little, but 
did not pick it up. 

“ May I tell you to-morrow ? ” 

“ As you wish. But I can’t understand 
why you should not now—you must surely 
know ? ” 

“ I ought,” she sighed. “I am not, it is 
true, a girl any more, to hesitate and trifle 
with a man’s feelings. Least cf all would I 
hurt you. But I have l>een feeling so tired 
and worried, and I—and I—want to be alone, 
and think it all over.” 
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A hot cinder fell clattering into the grate, 
and caught the edge of Lord Yaxley’s note. 
The sheet flamed, and smouldered away into 
ashes. 

Captain Ellison had taken his hat in his 
hand, and was preparing to go. His usually 
cheerful face had darkened. 

“ If you send me away,” he said, with a 
little laugh that was not free from bitter¬ 
ness, “ to try my luck with Miss Disney 
(whom my relations are always urging me 
to marry), I should like at least to know 
my fate soon. We are not strangers, 
Lady Coppinger, you and I. We have seen 
each other often—well, for a year and more 
—and we have talked about many things. 
You know what I am—no better, perhaps 
worse, than many of my neighbours; but 
I dare to think that I could make you hap¬ 
pier than any of them. I would do all I 
know! You do believe that?” 

. “ I do,” she answered. “ To-morrow night 
I will write,” she added. 

The following afternoon brought her a 
long telegram from Lord Yaxley. He had 
met with a severe accident, having slipped 
on a stair on his way to the new still-room, 
and broken his leg badly in two places. 
Apparently he was in great pain. The 
message ended with an earnest hope that 
lady Coppinger would come as soon as she 
could in the following week to Yaxley Court. 
She sat for nearly half an hour with the 
orange paper in her listless hand. 

“ What can I do ? If I accept Captain 
Ellison this evening, I cannot go down to 
the country, for it is absurd to try and 
deceive myself. It will make Yaxley miser¬ 
able to hear that I am engaged. And 
when he is already in such pain, I couldn’t 
possibly add to his suffering. Oh, what can 
I do ! FitzRoy Ellison has a violent temper. 
If I don’t write the answer I promised, I 
may lose him for ever. But no words can 
ever say how good and kind Yaxley has been 
to me. I simply couldn’t have got on with¬ 
out him when Henry died, and often and 
often since. And how angelic he is now 
in helping poor, tiresome Tommy, when no 
one else seems inclined to do so.” 

She sighed as she seated herself at her 
writing-table. It was curiously difficult to 


know what words to inscribe on the blank 
sheet in front of her. After she had directed 
an envelope to Captain FitzRoy Ellison, R.N., 
she spent another ten minutes in idly 
drawing figures on the blotting paper. At 
last she wrote: — 

“ Forgive me if I ask for just a little 
further delay before I answer your question. 
Please believe this is unavoidable. I have 
thought much of you since we parted, and 
hope we shall meet again very soon, when 
all this shall be settled.” She addressed 
her letter to Captain Ellison’s club, and a 
servant brought in a lamp and the evening 
paper. She had barely opened the latter 
before the words, “ Terrible Accident to the 
Scotch Express,” met her gaze. She looked 
hastily down the ominous-looking column, 
till her eye fell upon words that made her 
heart stand still. 

“ Among the fatalities we deeply regret to 
record the deaths of the Viscountess Yaxley 
and her daughter, the Hon. Helen Froom. 
The unfortunate ladies were seated side by 
side in a first-class compartment, which was 
completely telescoped. Death appears to 
have been instantaneous in both cases.” 

Lady Coppinger let the paper fall, buried 
her face in her hands, and burst into a 
passion of sobs. She was by nature emo¬ 
tional, and her nerves had felt jarred and over¬ 
strained before she had read of the terrible 
catastrophe. “ Poor, poor fellow ! ” she said 
aloud, with a kind of groan. “ There never 
was a man who cared more for his mother. 
And he was so looking forward to their 
coming south ! It is simply too appalling 
for him. Nothing can ever console him.” 

A sharp pain ran quivering through her. 

“ He is alone and ill,” she thought “ He 
has no friend with whom he is more in¬ 
timate than he is with me. I ought to 
waive all foolish conventionalities, and go at 
once to him.” In a few moments she had 
telegraphed a word of deep sympathy. It 
was curious that for a little while she cast 
aside all thought of FitzRoy Ellison. It was 
of Yaxley and his grief alone that she 
meditated as she sat by the fire. Memories 
of numberless little thoughtful actions and 
kind words of his, that she had scarcely 
heeded at the time, came flocking back, 
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together with odd twinges of remorse for 
ungracious speeches and little neglects of 
her own. She recalled him as he had been 
some years ago, when he was very handsome, 
and not bald, and with no deep lines in his 
face. In those days his little tricks of manner 
had not begun to exasperate her. It dawned 
upon her that there really had been once a 
time when she had loved him. A re¬ 
solve to make amends to him began to 
take complete possession of her mind. This 
train of thought was interrupted by the 
entrance of James with a letter. She 
recognised the firm, black letters on the 
cover with a new pang. The contents were 
not calculated to cheer her. 

“ Many thanks for your kind note. But I 
am afraid I never was good-tempered, and 
I cannot sit calmly down and be made a 
fool of without one last protest. For what 
you are doing now surely amounts to that ! 
It is impossible that you can really be in 
doubt as to your feelings. You are putting 
me off for some reason unknown to me. I 
think, on the whole, it will be far wiser for 
me to leave London, so I am writing to 
accept an invitation to the Disneys. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“ FitzRoy Ellison.” 

Lady Coppinger’s face had grown ghastly. 
Another figure now flitted before her eyes 
—a girlish form, with an impossible waist; a 
brilliant, hard little face, and waving hair of 
pale gold. FitzRoy would go back to 
Florence Disney, the heiress, whom his 
relations wished him to marry, but who, 
Lady Coppinger knew, was the sort of 
woman to make him miserable. The girl 
had youth and spirits, and beauty of a kind, 
as well as money, and she would amuse him 
and make him forget his other love very 
soon. FitzRoy Ellison was not a one-idea’d 
man like Lord Yaxley. 

During the next few days poor Ada 
Coppinger almost shuddered at the sight of 
a letter or telegram. Every one that arrived 
seemed to forge another link in the chain 
of perplexity and sorrow that bound her. 
Saddest of all was Lord Yaxley’s note. 

“ Think of it,” he wrote ; “ picture it to 


yourself! Those two, who were coming 
home to me, so happy, so inexpressibly dear, 
sitting cheerfully side by side, talking, very 
likely, of me,—for no son ever had such a 
mother, you know. Then the crash, the 
darkness—but, pray God, no terror nor 
pain. For it was all over in almost a 
moment. And here I lie, in my loneliness, 
unable to move, to do anything to divert my 
thoughts from my crushing sorrow. One 
thing only is there that would help me— 
your dear and sweet presence. It is surely 
not the moment now to write all I feel; but 
I think somehow you know it without words 
of mine. Will you come ? ” 

The same post brought a shorter note 
from FitzRoy Ellison. 

“ I can’t think how I could have been 
such a brute as to write to you as I did. For 
I know , now that I have had time to think 
it over, that I can trust you. You are different 
from all other women. You would not have 
looked and spoken as you did merely to 
draw me on. So I wait patiently, and with 
a great hope, for your answer.” 


Almost fiercely Lady Coppinger tore both 
letters to shreds. Then she cried as we 
have all wept in the darker days of child¬ 
hood,—with the tears that are so entirely 
hopeless and bitter because we see no 
possible light beyond. When she had dried 
them, she sat long alone in the fast-darkening 
room before she made the decision that was 
to change her life for ever. She was a 
wayfarer at a corner where three roads met. 
None of the paths, alas! led to a smiling 
land. She weighed all the advantages and 
drawbacks of each course, till her brain grew 
numb. First there was Yaxley—with his 
great love for her,—waiting in his loneliness 
for her to speak the word, and say, “ I am 
coming.” Then there was Ellison,—and as 
she thought of him, the pain of a great 
and wild longing to touch his hand and 
to look into his dark eyes, was almost un¬ 
bearable. He had said, “ I trust you, and 
I wait.” But she had lived long enough to 
know, even if report had not maligned 
FitzRoy,—that, after his first feelings of 
bitterness were dead, he would find other 
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women to take her place. Were she to be¬ 
come his wife, would there not be misgivings, 
jealousies, shadows, between them ? Ah! 
what if there were! thought Ada, for one 
ardent moment. It would surely be better 
to know supreme joy for a few years with 
FitzRoy beside her, than to exist in a 
monotonous, unbroken peace with Yaxley for 
many! 

Then there was the third road,—to live on 
always as she was doing now, alone. In 
that case neither of these men could feel 
that she had treated them as ill as either 
would inevitably do if she married one. 
But it would mean a real solitude now, an 
eternal good-bye to the one, at least, whom 
she loved best. She thrust her slender 
fingers through her hair. Her forehead was 
burning. For half an hour and more she 
sat almost motionless. Then, very quickly, 
she took a sheet of paper, and wrote a few 
hurried lines. And afterwards one more 
letter, and a longer one. Her decision was 
taken. 

***** 

She is a brave, straightforward woman, 
and she does not at the present time shut 
her eyes to the melancholy fact that it was 
a wrong one. But she lives her life with a 
simple courage and an outward cheerfulness 
that would strike people as admirable could 
they but know how often and how sorely her 
heart aches. What that decision was, the 


reader who cares to do so may determine 
for himself. If he should meet her, see her 
sweet smile, and listen to her sympathetic 
words, he will not guess that no day passes 
without a stab of regret that wrings hei 
heart. The fact that she has only herself to 
thank for her mistake does not make it 
easier to bear. Indeed, as FitzRoy Ellison 
would say, that may be where “ the tragedy 
comes in.’’ 
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“ They may talk of the dark eyes of Spain— 

’Tis useless to boast as they do— 

They attempt to compare them in vain 
With the Lancashire ladies of blue. 

Only view the dear heavenly belles, 

You’re soon seized with love’s sudden twitches, 
Which none could create but the spells 
From the eyes of the Lancashire witches.” 

A BOVE the picturesque valley of the 
Lune, stands, grim, grey, and silent, 
the castle of “ time-honoured Lancaster,” and 
to it we must turn as being the nucleus of 
the entire social life of the county. When 
the Norman William granted the Castle and 
the vast tract of country between the Mersey 
and the Ribble to his faithful follower, Roger 
of Poictou, Lancashire itself was little more 
than a dreary waste. The powerful Roger 
gave grants of land to his squires and re¬ 
tainers, and gradually there arose stately 
castles, halls and manor-houses, until to-day 
there is probably no county so closely studded 
with ancient seats as Lancashire. Many 
stand in ruins; others are converted into 
farm-houses ; some are left severely alone, by 
reason of a persistent family ghost; and a few 


are still centres of that gracious, genial hospi¬ 
tality which is a distinguishing feature of 
Society in Lancashire. In those old halls, 
belted knights wooed ladyes faire, and min¬ 
strels sang of deeds of chivalry. 

But to return for a brief space to the 
Castle. Its palmy social days began when 
Edward III. advanced the county into a 
palatinate and bestowed it, with the Castle, 
upon “our son John,” henceforth to be 
known as John o’ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
At this period the Castle was enlarged to its 
great proportions, the magnificent gateway 
built, and the mighty Baron and his wife, 
the Duchess Blanche, gathered around them 
a court of lords and ladies almost as dis¬ 
tinguished as that of the monarch in remote 
London. Throughout the days of chivalry, 
the Castle remained a centre of wealth and 
fashion, and many a gay tournament and 
courtly revel beguiled the passing hour. 
To-day, the Castle, and the Duchy, though 
former glories have departed, still retain 
the distinction of belonging to the Crown. 
Queen Victoria is to-day the successor of 
John o’ Gaunt, and at civic functions in 
Lancaster, loyal townsmen drink the health 
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of Her Majesty the “ Duke,”—let no ignorant 
southerner call her the “ Duchess ” in the 
hearing of a Lancastrian. We attach a 
little fancy to the accompanying picture of 
the Queen and her great-grandson ; it may 
stand for the union of the youthful bud of 
York with the time-honoured rose of Lan¬ 
caster. The “ Duke ” paid a state visit to 
her Duchy in 1851, when she was received 
in the Shire Hall of the Castle, the 
Nisi Prius Court, said to be the finest 
in the country. It seats two thousand 
people. 

We must hasten over the gay doings when 
the Jacobite cavalry were quartered in the 
town, and the “ ladys appeared in their best 
rigging and had their tea-tables furnished 
lor to entertain their new suitors,” and 
over the early days of the 
century when the county gentry 
still had their town houses 
in Lancaster and entertained 
right royally, to the social 
festivities of to-day. Foremost 
amongst these is, appropriately 
enough, the annual ball given by 
the John o’ Gaunt’s Bowmen, 
on the evening of the Archery 
Meeting, which takes place in 
September in Springfield Park. 

Nearly all the gentlemen of the 
district are gallant bowmen, 
and some of the ladies suc¬ 
cessfully assail the targets too. 

At the last Meeting the prizes 
were distributed by Mrs. Kid- 
ston, the wife of Colonel Kidston 
of the King’s Own Royal 
Lancashire Regiment. The ball 
takes place in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall, 
where the Bowmen, dispensing 
with lady hostesses, receivj 
their guests themselves. It is a 
select and brilliant gathering, 
and one may imagine that the 
darts from fair eyes are as effect¬ 
ive as any which have left the 
strings of the Bowmen during 
the day; and we trust there are 
no wounded hearts. Much of 
the success of the Bowmen’s 


ball is due to its honorary secretary, Mr. 
Gregson of the Hall, Caton. 

While this is, par excellence , the social 
festivity of Lancaster, one may also mention 
the annual Military Ball, given at the head¬ 
quarters of the Militia, when Colonel and Mrs. 
Whalley receive the guests. The “Spinsters,” 
the “ Bachelors,” and the “ Benedicts ” also 
give occasional balls, which carry out the 
traditions of the gay times when the grand¬ 
mothers of the present generation graced 
the old Assembly Rooms, near the King’s 
Arms j the latter a famous house of Dickens’ 
memories. 

Garden-parties are a very favourite form of 
social gathering in Lancaster, and in the 
month of July everybody appears to be 
entertaining their friends al fresco . In the 


From a phot:graph by Hughes Or Mullins 

H.M. the Queen, "Duke” of Lancaster, and Prince Edward of York. 
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The Shire Hall, Lancaster Castle, where the Queen was received in 1851. 


vicarage grounds, beautifully situated on the 
rise of the Castle hill, the courtly vicar, Mr. 
Bonsey, and his amiable wife, have occasional 
parties; and in the extensive grounds of 
Ryelands, a little out of town, Lard and 
Lady Ashton give garden-parties on a large 
scale. It is expected that Lord Ashton will 
shortly remove to his new possession, Ashton 
Hall, formerly the seat of the Dukes of 
Hamilton, who, until comparatively recent 
times, kept up high state in this fine old 
baronial hall, standing with its turrets and 
battlemented tower above Morecambe Bay. 
Lord Ashton, whose great wealth is pro¬ 
verbial, will doubtless revive the festivities 
of Ashton Hall when he makes it his 
home. 

Lancaster has no more charming and 
kindly hostess than Lady Storey, whose 
garden-parties in summer, and dances and 
dinners in winter, are very popular ; indeed, 
it seems the aim of both Sir Thomas and 
Lady Storey to make their artistic home of 
Westfield, with its lovely old garden, a 
pleasure and delight to many outside their 
private circle of friends. In their entertain¬ 
ments they are ably assisted by Miss Storey, 
who has great musical ability. She is devoted 


to the organ, and Sir Thomas has had one 
of Hope Jones’s wonderful electric organs^ 
fitted up at Westfield for his daughter’s use. 
It is blown by water pressure. Sir Thomas 
Storey has been four times Mayor of Lan¬ 
caster ; was High Sheriff for the county in 
1893 ; and has twice unsuccessfully contested 
the division. He is a governor of the Royal 
Albert Asylum and of the Ripley Hospital, 
and a year or two ago presented the town 
with a handsome public building, called after 
him the Storey Institute. It provides a 
home for the technical and art classes, and 
the Free Library. Lady Storey takes the 
greatest interest in her husband’s schemes, 
and usually entertains at Westfield the lec¬ 
turers who come to the Institute ; her visitors’ 
book contains quite an interesting collection 
of autographs of celebrities. She also takes 
a leading part in connection with the charit¬ 
able and social societies of Lancaster. But 
here her sympathies do not end, for they 
are extended to the district around her 
delightful country home of Plasnantyr, on 
the Welsh hills, near Ruabon, twelve hundred 
feet above the sea. Here Sir Thomas and 
his family spend the shooting season. 

Leaving the old county town, with its 
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mustered his forces before that 
famous battle, when 

, “ Many a gentleman and squire_ 

Were under Standley’s streamer prest.” 

Entering the front hall of the 
Castle you are confronted by two 
knights in armour, who guard the 
door. Upon the walls are the 
javelins, trumpets, and banners 
which were used by Colonel Foster 
as high sheriff. All the rooms in 
the Castle have beautiful ceilings, 
especially the drawing-room, which 
has an oval ceiling arched in stucco. 
From an alcove window are seen 
lovely peeps down the wooded 
valley, where the river winds peace¬ 
fully along. There is a similar 

view from Mrs. Foster’s boudoir , 
with Whitmore Hill and Ingleby 

bounding the horizon. It is the 
delight of the present proprietor to 
enhance the natural beauties of the 
Castle grounds by landscape gar¬ 
dening. The grey stone ramparts 
make a charming background for 
From a ,*«*«>* ty fmm, a- Fry. flower-borders ; some of the thickly 

Lady Storey, wife of Sir Thomas Storey, Westfield House, wooded slopes have been cleared, 

Lancaster. to afford peeps of the river; and 

over all stands, like a sentinel, the 
steep, narrow streets, and memories of past square tower of Sir Edward Stanley, bearing 
glories, we come to the outlying village of the inscription, “ Glav et gant. E Stanley .” 
Hornby, where, high up on a green hill, In speaking of the Lady of the Castle, one 
amidst embowering trees, stands the beauti- pauses to find adequate words to express her 
ful white Castle, with its noble turrets, a many interests and unbounded energy. She 
picturesque sight for miles around. It is went everywhere with her husband during 
the home of Colonel Foster, Conservative his late parliamentary campaign, and her 
Member for the Lancaster division of the services were acknowledged by the gift from 
county, and late of the Prince of Wales’s the tenantry of a silver box, suitably in- 
Own Yeomanry Cavalry. Colonel Foster scribed, which stands on a table in her 
is a great sportsman, and Master of the Vale boudoir; the accompanying present of a 
of Lune Harriers. He served the county as silver salver to Colonel Foster occupies a 
High Sheriff in 1891, his ather having held conspicuous place on the dining-room side- 
the same office in 1881. As one crosses board. Mrs. Foster is the ruling councillor 
the pretty stone bridge over the Wenning, of the Hornby Habitation of the Primrose 
and ascends the steep and winding private League, which she started. Each year she 
road up to Hornby Castle, one pictures organises some festivities for the village 
the martial cavalcade of warriors bold on people, and assists in the entertainment, 
prancing steeds who came down this same She is an accomplished musician, and plays 
road ere Flodden Field was fought and won ; the piano, guitar, and banjo, and also sings, 
for it was at Hornby that Sir Edward Stanley She is devoted to outdoor life, an accom- 
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plished horsewoman, well known in the 
hunting field, and is very fond of cycling. 
Philanthropy also claims. Mrs. Foster’s atten¬ 
tion : she is President of the South Lonsdale 
branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Friendly 
Association, and a patron of quite a number 
of other charitable societies. Her beautiful 
needlework adorns the altar and pulpit in 
in the fine old church below the castle. 
Gracious, sympathetic, and kindly, Mrs. 
Foster is a true Lady Bountiful to her 
poorer neighbours, and a most popular 
hostess. Balls, dinners, garden-parties, and 
hunt-breakfasts, frequently make gay the 
old Castle; but there is one visitor whom 
Mrs. Foster will not entertain, and that 
is the Hornby Park ghost, which she says 
does not exist, although tradition has a 
story of the most approved order regard¬ 
ing it. 

Before quitting that portion of Lancashire 
surrounding the county town, 

Holker Hall, a former seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and 
now the home of Mr. Victor 
Cavendish, claims attention as 
a scene of much genial hospi¬ 
tality. The Hall stands amidst 
fine woods and in a deer park, 
which slopes down to the waters 
of Morecambe Bay. The gar¬ 
dens are very lovely, and are 
at times opened to the public, 
with that kindliness which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Devonshire family 
in their relations with North 
Lancashire, where the mining 
enterprise of the Duke has 
created Barrow-in-Furness, with 
its great industries. 

There has always been a 
little rivalry between Lancaster 
and Preston, both, in days gone 
by, having been centres of social 
gaiety. Preston, in fair Ribbles- 
dale, is described by an old 
chronicler as “ one of the pretti¬ 
est retirements in England, con¬ 
taining beautiful and agreeable 
ladies, and a large number of 
gentry ”; it was also unexcelled 
“for the politeness of its inhabi- 
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tants, and vulgarly called 4 Proud Preston,’ 
on account of its being a place of the best 
fashion.” The belles of Preston were so 
alluring that they are judged responsible 
for the defeat of the Old Pretender, who 
had marched from Lancaster and been pro¬ 
claimed king at the market cross of Preston ; 
but, “ the ladys of the town were so very 
beautiful and so richly attired, that the 
gentlemen soldiers, from Wednesday to 
Saturday, minded nothing but courting and 
feasting,” and so the Royalist cause collapsed. 
Gay doings were there in Preston when my 
Lord Derby, with his wife, the beautiful 
Miss Farren, held high festival at Patten 
House, and had his famous cock-fights, in 
a room close to the parish church, which, it 
is said, was cleared each Sunday of the 
feathers of the vanquished to make room 
for Bible classes. In those days the country 
gentry had their town houses in pleasant 



From a photograph by Mrs. SuttliJT*. 


Mrs. Foster, wife of Colonel Foster, M.P., Hornby Castle. 
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Hornby Castle, near Lancaster, the scat of Colonel Foster, M.P. 


Winckley Square, and famous balls were held 
at the “ Old Bull.” Preston was further 
famous as the resort of “ well-born, but 
ill-portioned and ill-endowed, old maids and 
widows,” which may account for its having 
retained the fashion of sedan chairs for a 
longer period than any other town. There 
is still a memory in Preston of those charm¬ 
ing ladies, the Misses Bairstow, sisters of 
the late John Bairstow, Esquire, who would 
not relinquish the use of their favourite 
“ sedan ” until long after every other “ chair ” 
had disappeared from the streets. 

Preston still attracts summer visitors, who 
find delightful accommodation at the Park 
Hotel, with its pleasure-gardens sloping down 
towards the river; and although King Cotton 
has taken possession of the town, and ladies 
know it more by Horrocks’s longcloth than 
as the abode of fashion, still the fine public 
hall is the scene in winter of many balls and 
receptions. The chief event of the winter is 
the Infirmary Ball, to which come the county 
people for miles around, with parties of 
friends. But the social fetes, par excellence , 
are those connected with the far-famed 
Preston Guilds, which have been celebrated 
every twenty years since the great charter of 
freedom to the town was granted by Queen 
Bess of glorious memory. In earlier times 
there were gala doings for a whole month, 
but now the Guild festival lasts only a week. 


Ladies take a prominent part in the celebra¬ 
tions, and at the first Guild of this century 
the county ladies, four hundred strong, walked 
in couples, dressed in elaborate toilets, with 
plumes and feathers. After them came a 
gay procession of young female cotton- 
spinners. 

At the Guild of 1862, the leading attrac¬ 
tion was a hundred and sixty ladies walking 
in full ball dress, led by my Lady Derby 
and my Lady Hoghton. The last of these 
quaint celebrations took place in 1882, 
when the onward march of the philanthropic 
spirit asserted itself in treats for the poor, 
merrymakings for the school-children, and 
the stone-laying of the beautiful Free Library. 
The Guild ball was on this occasion a very 
brilliant affair, but a little eclipsed by a 
costume ball which followed, at which more 
than a thousand ladies and gentlemen dis¬ 
ported themselves as kings and queens, lords 
and ladies, flower-girls and students, brigands 
and gypsies, jockeys and old English gentle¬ 
men, as their fancy listed. 

The office of mayor is greatly magnified 
during the Guild year, as he nominally renews 
the freedom to the burgesses, and gives civic 
entertainment on a magnificent scale. The 
two last Guild Mayors were Robert Townley 
Parker, Esq., of Cuerdon Hall, a house well 
known for its kindly hospitality, and Edmund 
Birley, Esq., who, like Mr. Townley Parker, 
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From a fhotografh by Henry Van tfer IVeyife. 

Mrs. Lawrence Rawstorne, wife of Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq., D.L., 
Hutton Hall, near Preston. 


represents a family, members of which 
have for generations been distinguished in 
the county. Mrs. Edmund Birley still re¬ 
sides at Clifton Hall, and interests herself 
in many of the social and philanthropic 
associations, as also does Mrs. W. Birley, of 
The Larches. When the year 1902 comes, 
Preston will again be celebrating its Guild; 
and already the hum of preparation is in 
the air. 

Speaking of old Lancashire families re¬ 
minds me, amongst others, of the Raw- 
stornes. Mr. Lawrence Rawstorne, of Hutton 
Hall, four miles from Preston, is one of the 
Deputy-Lieutenants for the county, while his 
wife is a daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
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Hesketh, of Rufford Hall. 
Mrs. Rawstorne is devoted to 
country life, with a passion for 
bicycling and outdoor sports. 
She spends much of her time 
in the spacious gardens which 
surround Hutton Hall, tending 
her rose-borders in summer, 
and her choice collection of 
chrysanthemums in autumn. 
Gardening is her favourite 
hobby, and Mrs. Rawstorne 
confesses that she is “always 
interfering.” She has “designs” 
upon a rhododendrum which 
from one root has spread itself 
into an immense cluster, cover¬ 
ing a large piece of lawn out¬ 
side the drawing-room windows; 
but one feels disposed to 
entreat, “ Oh, woodman, spare 
that tree ! ” A lovely little 
brown Spitz is Mrs. Rawstorne’s 
constant companion in her out¬ 
door life. At one side of 
Hutton Hall is an iron ball¬ 
room, where many pleasant 
dances take place; for Mrs. 
Rawstorne is not so absorbed in 
gardening as to despise a little 
social gaiety. She is one of the 
patronesses of the Infirmary 
Ball, and always attends and 
takes a party. She is also 
musical, and occasionally assists 
at the entertainments promoted 
for the amusement of the people around 
Hutton. Mrs. Rawstorne is a little of a 
connoisseur in art, and has made an interesting 
collection of Bartolozzi and Bumbury prints, 
which cover a large part of the drawing-room 
walls. The quaint studies in the career of the 
merry and corpulent Falstaff, which form the 
Bumbury prints, afford her great satisfaction; 
and they certainly have a mirth-provoking 
tendency. In the same room is a very 
picturesque oil-painting of Mrs. Rawstorne, 
depicting her as she enters from the garden, 
laden with roses; and the artist has caught 
her dark, handsome face and majestic figure 
to perfection. On either side are portraits 
of her two sons, one now a gallant soldier 
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in the Seventh Hussars, and the other still 
at Eton. 

Most notable of the families whose history 
is connected with the neighbourhood of 
Preston are the De Hoghtons of Hoghton 
Tower, who for centuries kept up baronial 
hospitality. For two hundred years the 
ancient house was allowed to fall into decay, 
and used as a shelter by vagrants, gypsies, or 
whoever wanted a free lodging, until, some 
twenty years ago, the late baronet began its 
restoration, which is now being completed by 
its present owner, Sir James de Hoghton. 
Six miles from Preston, in the midst of open 
country, the old grey pile of Hoghton Tower 
stands on the crest of a high hill. An em¬ 
battled gateway, flanked with towers, forms an 
imposing entrance ; and passing to the quad¬ 
rangle under a fine old archway, you mount 
the successive tiers of steps which lead from 
one courtyard to another, until 
the forecourt is reached, around 
which are ranged the low grey 
walls with their mullioned win¬ 
dows, a statue of King William 
III. standing in the centre. 

Entering through an oak 
door, black with age and 
studded and bound with iron, 
you pass through the outer hall 
into a banqueting-room of splen¬ 
did proportions. Long windows, 
arched at the top, surround it, 
and the tiny panes of glass in 
them number four thousand one 
hundred and forty-one. Sir 
James de Hoghton once essayed 
the task of counting all the 
panes of glass in the windows 
of his house, but gave it up in 
despair. The great open fire¬ 
place, with blazing logs; the 
dark oak panelling; the quaint 
chairs and settees ; the grand¬ 
father’s clock of age unknown— 
which only requires winding 
once a year, and goes perfectly ; 
the long, narrow oak dining- 
tables ; and the spacious min¬ 
strel’s gallery, with its hand¬ 
somely carved front;—all unite 
to give a perfect picture of the 


baron’s hall of long ago, when kings and 
nobles feasted at those tables, squires and 
dames, in ruffles and silk, trod the floor in 
stately dance, bold huntsmen returned from 
the chase, and minstrels tuned their harps 
and sang of chivalry and love. 

Gay were the doings at Hoghton Tower 
when King James I. visited it with a brilliant 
company in 1617. The proudest gentry of 
Lancashire were there, and donned for the 
time the De Hoghton livery, and attended 
Sir Richard to receive the King at the foot 
of the hill. Sir James de Hoghfon has in 
his possession the original document setting 
forth the bill of fare used at the state banquet. 
Judging from its length and contents, the 
“ Diet of the King ” was not wanting in 
variety. It was upon this occasion, and at 
the dining table still standing in the banquet- 
ing-hall, that his facetious Majesty conferred 



Gateway and courtyard, Hoghton Tower. 
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Lady de Hoghton, wife of Sir James de Hoghton, of Hoghtoo 
Tower, near Preston. 
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the honour of knighthood 
upon a loin of beef. From 
henceforth the joint has 
been Sir-loin. 

Lady de Hogh ton’s 

boudoir is a long, quaint 
room overlooking the rose- 
garden, surrounded by cas¬ 
tellated walls, clothed in 
ivy. She has also appro¬ 
priated, as a smaller 
snuggery, the Guinea Room, 
which is panelled from 
floor to ceiling with oak 
squares, having in the centre 
of each the semblance of 
a guinea piece. Sir James 
has taken for his particular 
use the Lady’s Room, at 
the back of the minstrel's 
gallery, and having a window' 
convenient, in days gone 
by, for fair eyes to gaze at 
their lords dining in the 
hall below. One trembles 
to think of the lack of 
elbow-room there must have been when 
King James feasted at Hoghton Tower, 
for the window-ledge is rather small. 
The rooms which His Majesty used are 
known as the King’s Rooms, and Sir 
James is now having the original panelling 
restored. Lady de Hoghton has a pretty 
fancy for dressing her daughters in a style 
suited to their surroundings, and, from the 
young ladies in the schoolroom to the 
little ones in the nursery, all have an Early 
English aspect. Sweet Barbara, the youngest- 
born, whom Sir James is fond of introducing 
as “ the first de Hoghton born at Hoghton 
Tower for two hundred years,” standing in 
her short-waisted and long-skirted white 
frock, with her sunny curls clustering about 
her head, and a wee pussy under each arm, 
made as charming a picture of a little maid 
of the olden times as one could w T ish to see. 
It is only some three years since Sir James 
succeeded to Hoghton Tower, and much of 
the time has been occupied in completing 
the restoration. When all is finished the 
Baron’s Hall will doubtless be the scene of 
festivities in keeping with former traditions; 


and already Sir James and Lady de Hoghton 
are very popular in the district. 

Driving from Preston to Wigan, quite a 
succession of old Halls and timbered houses 
are passed, which suggest that Wigan, with 
its colliery stacks, has not been a stranger to 
gay doings. For a short time each year the 
Countess of Crawford and Balcarres lends 
the charm of her beautiful presence to the 
neighbourhood ; patronising the local chari¬ 
ties, organising Primrose League festivities, 
and entertaining house-parties at Haigh 
Hall, a mansion celebrated for the famous 
Crawford Library. The Countess is ex¬ 
tremely popular in Wigan, and any philan¬ 
thropic function is sure of success if she 
attends it. Occasionally she is seen at the 
Infirmary Ball, and her graceful figure and 
charming manner are much commented upon. 
Lord Balcarres, the eldest son, who greatly 
resembles his mother, represents the district 
in Parliament, while the Earl of Crawford is 
a general patron of the local institutions and 
a greatly respected landlord and employer, 
the great collieries of Wigan being his 
property. 
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From a photograph by Harrauds, Liverpool, 


Mrs. Rendall, wife of the Principal of University 
College, Liverpool. 


Proceeding yet farther south, we reach the 
twin great cities of Manchester and Liverpool, 
where the classification of Society becomes 
more difficult, each city having numberless 
fashionable “ sets ” and many gay public 
functions. But to confine ourselves to the 
great houses: My Lord Derby's seat of 
Knowsley first claims attention. To name 
the royal and princely entertainments which 
have been held there since Sir John Stanley 
acquired it by his marriage with Isabel, the 
heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, to the present 
time, would make a long list. Since the 
time of the Normans the Stanleys have 
reigned in Lancashire, and it was after Bos- 
worth field that the head of the house was 
created Earl of Derby. To-day the present 
Earl is as powerful in wealth and influence 
as were any of his predecessors, and was 
recently described in felicitous terms, by the 
Marquis of Lome, as the “ Prince of South 
Lancashire.” 

In that case how kind and gracious a 
“ Princess ” is the Countess of Derby, who, 
since she became mistress of Knowsley, some 
three years ago, has put aside her quiet, 
home-keeping tastes and entered into the 
life of Liverpool and the surrounding neigh¬ 
bourhood in a manner which has made her 


beloved on all sides. There is, indeed, a 
certain motherly kindness about Lady Derby 
which appeals at once to the heaft; and she 

is, moreover, a very capable and managing 
woman. The gracious manner in which she 
has, during the past year, performed the duties 
of Lady Mayoress of Liverpool, is quite 
beyond praise. She has imparted to the 
usual festivities a new cachet , and the period 
of her civic reign will long dwell in the 
annals of the great city on the Mersey. 

The Countess is very fond of Knowsley, 
and spends as little time as possible away 
from it. The great mansion stands in a 
magnificent park, to which are about a dozen 
lodges. The principal entrance is the Liver¬ 
pool Lodge, which bears on its imposing 
front the legend, “ Bring good news and 
knock boldly.” It will take a visitor at least 
two hours to walk through the rooms of 
Knowsley House and take even a cursory 
view of its art treasures. A detailed list 
would require an article to itself. In the 
long, handsome picture-gallery hang master¬ 
pieces by Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrandt, and 
other celebrated painters. The stuccoed 
drawing-room in white and gold is a lovely 
room, with full-length panel portraits of the 
“ cock-fighting Earl ” and his second wife 
the beautiful Miss Farren, and pictures of 
their marriage, and the ball given to celebrate 

it. This room has a polished floor, and is 
used by Lady Derby for her dances. The 
new drawing-room is an exceptionally hand- 
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Koow&tey Hall, Liverpool, tbe &eat of the Rt. Hou. the Earl of Derby. 


some room, which has recently been panelled 
throughout with carved Italian walnut. 

There is none of the gloom about the 
interior of Knowsley which attaches to many 
noble mansions. White, gold, and scarlet 
are the prevailing colours—Lady Derby’s 
own choice ; for much of the decoration and 
upholstery has been renewed recently. In 
the course of her inspection after she came 
to Knowsley, Lady Derby discovered that 
in one of the bedrooms the oak panelling 
which entirely covered the walls had been 
painted over; and she promptly gave orders 
for it to be restored to its original condition, 
and is now quite pleased with the old oak 
room. One wonders whether its occupants 
do not have ghostly visions amidst such 
sombre surroundings; but then—nobody 
owns to ghosts in Lancashire except the 
historians of its ancient houses. 

Not far from Knowsley is Lathom House, 
where Lady Derby’s younger sister dispenses 
hospitality in that stately and gracious 
manner all her own. As the wife of the 
Lord Chamberlain, Lady Lathom occupies 
a prominent position in London Society, and 


fills it with admirable tact. In her Lanca¬ 
shire home she is most popular, and willing* 
to assist at philanthropic or political gather¬ 
ings in Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, and 
other towns ; while at Ormskirk, close to her 
home, she and her daughters have frequently 
organised musical entertainments for the 
people. Lady I^athom inherits the capacity 
and administrative power of her father, Earl 
Clarendon, the famous foreign minister. 
She is an admirable speaker, clear-headed 
and practical, and of unbounded energy. 
She once laughingly said that her life “ had 
been composed chiefly of meetings and 
bazaar openings ”; but while these have 
played a large part in it, Lady Lathom is, 
par excellence , a Society leader. The house 
over which she reigns is one of the most 
celebrated baronial mansions in the county, 
where the Stanleys formerly dispensed 
princely hospitality and feasted kings. It 
is a pleasing coincidence that two sisters 
should respectively preside over Knowsley 
and Lathom House. 

Longer, perhaps, even than that of the 
Derbys, has been the connection of the 
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Countess de Casteja of Scarisbrick Hall, Southport. 

Sefton family with South Lancashire. The 
present Earl of Sefton is the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and he and the Countess are 
widely known in connection with the hunts. 
Their family seat of Croxteth lies a few miles 
beyond Liverpool, and many house-parties 
are entertained there during the hunting and 
shooting season. Lady Sefton was for many 
years a striking figure in the hunting field— 
a fearless rider, and a very fine and hand¬ 
some woman. Latterly, delicate health has 
precluded her from indulging so much in 
her favourite sport. She occasionally at¬ 
tends a philanthropic meeting in Liverpool, 
and is always pleased to give her support 
to local things; but for the most part she 
leads a retired life when at Croxteth. 

Manchester has earned a reputation as a 
city famous for canal enterprises; and to the 
great ducal family of Bridgewater it owes the 
first of such schemes. The old Hall of 
Worsley, a few miles out from the city, and 
occupied by the famous Duke of Bridge- 
water when engaged in constructing the canal 


named after him, has been pulled down ; but 
near to its site Worsley New Hall has been 
built. The Earl and Countess of Ellesmere 
only occupy it during the shooting season, 
despite its attractive beauty. The terrace 
gardens sloping down to the lake, with the 
Canal winding through the pastures beyond, 
are very lovely in summer. The Hall con¬ 
tains a collection of fine paintings, many by 
Landseer, of whom the old Duke was chief 
patron. A handsome suite of rooms, called 
the “Queen’s Rooms,” commemorate the 
visit of Her Majesty to Worsley in 1851 ; the 
sitting-room is hung round with youthful 
portraits of the Queen’s children. In a few 
months Worsley will again be honoured with 
a Royal visit, as the Duke and Duchess of 
York are to be the guests of Lord and Lady 
Ellesmere, on the occasion of the Manchester 
Cattle Show. Lady Ellesmere is a patron of 
several local institutions, but socially she is 
known chiefly by her entertainments at the 
famous Bridgewater House, St. James’. The 
fine collection of paintings which it contains, 
and the construction of the Canal, were due 
to the rupture of the engagement of the old 
Duke with the beautiful young Duchess of 
Hamilton. Disappointed in love, he turned 
to useful enterprises. 

And does this complete a review of Society 
in Lancashire ? Hardly : but my editor says 
that there are limitations of space, or one 
might have gossipped of pleasant Southport, 
the paradise of cyclists, where it is said the 
Countess de Casteja, of Scarisbrick Hall, first 
introduced the sport for ladies. On this 
charming residential as well as sea-side place 
beautiful Mrs. George Curzon has many times 
smiled during her husband’s recent parlia¬ 
mentary campaign, and at bazaar openings. 
Then up North is gay Blackpool, with its 
summer crowds and dashing, stormy sea. 
Yes—Lancashire is a big county, appallingly 
so; and big, likewise, are the hearts of the 
people. 
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“ \/ ou see, Uncle,” 
1 Belinda said, “ I 
do not care for either of 
them.” 

“In that case, dear,” I answered, u the 
sooner we send them about their business, 
the better! ” 

Belinda sat up in her hammock—that is to 
say, she spasmodically raised her pretty 
shoulders, with the inevitable consequence 
that her pretty heels and ankles made a 
corresponding movement, in order to ex¬ 
emplify some law of gravity. 

“ Belinda,” I said sternly, “ why do you 
wear stockings ventilated like a meat-safe ? ” 

Belinda’s ankles promptly disappeared 
beneath the flounces of Belinda’s frock, as 
Belinda hastily resumed the horizontal. 

“ Don’t you think them rather pretty ? ” 
she queried, in a somewhat abashed voice. 

“ No,” I returned ; “ and I consider it 
highly indelicate for a young woman of three- 
and-twenty to exhibit inches of denuded 
ankle.” 

“ Oh, Uncle ! ” she cried indignantly, “ you 
know the perforations are no bigger than pin¬ 
points ! ” 

“ Nevertheless, Belinda, a sufficient number 
of pin-points make an inch, and a further 
number go to make an ell.” 

“ Well,” Belinda said composedly, “ I 
don’t see that it matters, so long as it looks 
nice.” 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 

It was useless to discuss the point with a 
person of such elementary morals, so I 
returned to the muttons whence we had 
strayed. 

Well, Belinda,” I said, “ and so we will 
forthwith send these fellows about their 
business.” 

Belinda was silent for at least a quarter of 
a minute. Then she answered slowly, and, 
it seemed to me, regretfully, “ I suppose 
we must, seeing that I’m so fond of 
both.” 

“ Three minutes earlier, Belinda, you 
committed yourself to the statement that you 
did not care for either.” 

“ It comes to the same thing, dear,” 
Belinda said, and sighed. 

I waited nearly another quarter of a minute. 
Then Belinda began again. 

“You see, if they were both dark, or 
both fair, it would make things so much 
easier.” 

In dealing with persons only ’recently 
adult it is at no time advisable to confess 
oneself at a loss. Therefore I assented 
quickly. 

“ Of course it would, my dear.” 

“ Oh, you see that! ” she cried eagerly. “ I 
am glad it appears as a difficulty to some 
one else. Now tell me just how it strikes 
you ? ” 

“ Why,” I observed, “ if both of them were 
fair—if both, as I was saying, Belinda, were 
fair, you see, neither of them in that case 
would be—neither would be dark.” 

• Belinda clapped her hands. 
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“ That’s exactly how it seems to me,” she 
cried. 

She considered for a moment. 

“ I don’t think you quite explained it,” she 
said resentfully. 

“ Perhaps not altogether. Put it your 
own way, dear.” 

“ Why,” she said, “ you see, it is easy 
enough out of two dark men to say which 
you like best; but when one is dark and one 
is fair-” 

Speech failed her in the presence of the 
ineffable. 

“ Because-” I insinuated softly. 

“ Why, because, of course, when you are 
talking to the fair one you like the dark one 
ever so much the best, and when you—the 
other thing backwards, Uncle.” 

“ Belinda,” I admonished her, “ how often 
shall I have to talk to you about the abuse 
of the superlative. Out of two men one 
cannot be more than better than the 
other.” 

Belinda tilted her nose—a very pretty nose, 
by the way. 

“ That shows how little you and grammar 
know about it! ” she observed contemptu¬ 
ously. “ Out of two men one is certainly 
always best.” 

“ That is,” I corrected her, “ supposing 
both to be dark.” 

“ Of course,” Belinda said. Then she 
added in a lower voice, “ or fair.” 

Something in the tone of voice assisted 
me. I already had my suspicions; but they 
needed a considerable amount of confirma¬ 
tion. 

“ He is certainly a splendid-looking chap,” 
I said; “ so tall !- 

“ So broad ! ” she murmured. 

“ So well set up ! ” I said. 

“ So strong and muscular! ” she whis¬ 
pered. ; 

“ Such a finely chiselled nose! ” I 
mused. 

“ And such a chin ! ” 

“ Such eyes ! ” I continued, turning so that 
the tint of Belinda’s cheek should curve con¬ 
fessed. 

“ Such eyes ! ” she echoed. 

She seemed unconscious of the danger of 
the ground. 


“ As blue as violets,” I led her on. 

Belinda’s cheek distinctly crimsoned. But 
she turned her face and stared me steadily 
between the brows. 

“ As brown as chestnuts,” she retorted. 

I changed my tack. 

“ Such raven locks ! ” I said. 

“ Such golden curls ! ” she cried. 

“ Belinda,” I commanded irritably, “ for 
heaven’s sake stop fooling, and tell me which 
you like the best.” 

“ Oh,” she objected impudently, “ mine 
isn’t a case for superlatives, Uncle. You 
can keep to your grammar in discussing 
me.” 

“ Which, then, for the love of heaven, 
Belinda, do you like the better ? ” 

Belinda knitted her pretty brows per¬ 
plexedly. Belinda looked pathetically into 

my eyes. 

“ If only, Uncle, one of them were 
poor! ” 

“It would be so easy,” I assented, “ to 
select the other.” 

Belinda, in a gesture of impatience, once 
more showed her stockings. But I let them 

pass. 

“ Mercenary wretches, you men are ! ” she 
protested witheringly. 

“ You would take the poor one, then ? ” 

“ Why, of course I should,” she said. 
“ Only a horrid wretch would choose a man 
because he was richer.” 

The enigma was solved. 

“ Then,” said I, taking out a cigarette and 
proceeding to light it, “the problem has 
settled itself. Lord Ronald has at least a 
thousand a year more than Mostyn.” 

“ It’s just that which enables him to keep 
a yacht ? ” Belinda queried anxiously. 

“ Something towards it.” 

“And I do so adore yachting,” Belinda 
said. 

I returned my cigarette to its case. I 
cannot combine the enjoyments of nicotine 
and heated discussion. 

“ Belinda,” I said, “ I am afraid you are 
a very wicked girl. Here you have led these 
two young men into what may be called a 
perfect pandemonium of love for you.” 

“ I suppose they are rather fond of me/' 
she mused complacently. 
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“ Von are a richly endowed 

girl 

“ You darling ! ” she cried. 

“ I had begun to be afraid you would not 
make a handsome settlement.” 

“ Richly endowed by nature, I meant, 
Belinda. You have beauty— 

A third time Belinda showed her ventilated 
ankles. 

“ Louise has the sweetest coat! ” she cried. 
“ You would just love me in it.” 

“You have—ahem—health and sense and 
straight enough limbs. You have, I believe, 
good eyesight; your teeth are excellent—for 
purposes of mastication; your digestion is 
sound, your hearing admirableyou are, as 

I have said, quite richly endowed-” 

But Belinda, with, this time, a display of 
vol. 1. 


ankle too shocking for print, considering the 
perforations, had fled beyond the reach of 
my descriptive powers. Which left me to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of a cigarette. 


II. 

“Well, my friends,” I apprised the im¬ 
portunate suitors, “ I have put the case 
before Belinda.” 

28 


Each made a 
movement to 
the door. 
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“ Yes,” they responded, simultaneously and 
breathlessly. 

“ Well,” I said slowly, “ Belinda seems 
to find a difficulty in making up her 
mind.” 

“ She does not care for either of us ? ’’ 
they deplored, with blank countenances. 

“ On the contrary,” I said, “ she is dis¬ 
tinctly fond of both of you.” 

Each eyed the other hotly. 

“ But which ?” Lord Ronald queried. 

“ Yes, which ? ” young Mostyn echoed. 

“That is the problem Belinda seems in¬ 
capable of solving.” 

“ But she can’t like us both well enough to 
marry either ? ” 

“ It appears she likes you both so well 
that she will marry neither.” 

“ If one of us were to go away, leaving the 
field to the other ? ” the first remarked, look¬ 
ing truculent hints at the second. 

“ Yes,” assented the second, returning the 
first’s blood-thirsty glances. 

“In that case, gentlemen, I have reason 
for supposing Belinda would decide in favour 
of the absent one-” 

Each made a movement to the door. 

“So long,” I added, “as he were absent.” 

The young men returned to their places. 

“ How about looks, sir ? ” one suggested. 
“ Does Miss Belinda favour dark men,” with 
a baleful glance at his rival, “ or does she,” 
with a sheepish look into a mirror, “ prefer 
fair ones ? ” 

“ I have investigated that point,” I said, 
“ and it appears-” 

“ Yes! ” the young men cried in a 
breath. 

“ Well, it appears Belinda likes fair ones ” 
—I saw young Mostyn’s knuckles whiten as 
he gripped his chair-rail—“ when she is 
talking with dark ones, and dark ones ”— 
Ronald breathed hard and audibly—“ so 
long as she is talking with fair ones.” 

The rivals glared into one another’s faces. 
It was, perhaps, not altogether pleasing to 
learn that one’s azure love-looks had served 
no other purpose than to rouse admiration 
for [another’s dark ones, and vice versa. 

“ Now if one of you were only poor-” 

“ Thank goodness for comfortable means ! ” 
the suitors interjected gratefully. 


“ That one,” I continued calmly, “ would 
have been the chosen one. Belinda is, at 
the present moment, thirsting for love in a 
cottage.” 

“ Sir,” Dick Mostyn broke out, “ I am 
willing, if Miss Belinda would prefer it—I am 
willing to make over everything I have, to 
any charity she wishes.” 

“ Nevertheless,” I persisted, disregarding 
him, “ Belinda expresses herself incapable of 
existing without a yacht.” 

Lord Ronald rubbed his brown hands, 
well-satisfied, while Mostyn muttered, “ The 
deuce! I’ll sell the favourite and build a 
steam Belinda .” 

“You might arrange a tilt or tournament; 
you’re both of you athletic fellows.” 

They measured one another’s muscles with 
depreciative scorn. 

“ And best man wins ? ” Mostyn ques¬ 
tioned. 

* “ By no means inevitably. Belinda would 
possibly throw her arms about the van¬ 
quished.” 

Each of the young men strangled an 
ecstatic gasp, and instinctively relaxed the 
biceps he had braced. 

“ On the other hand, I am bound to tell 
you Belinda might select the victor.” 

After some more fruitless talk the suitors 
took their leave. 

III. 

Now the truth of the matter was, Belinda 
had been spoilt. Left me as legacy by a 
younger brother, when she was but five years 
old, I, being a bachelor, and hating to hear 
children cry, devised the simple expedient of 
giving her that she wanted before she had 
time to pump her tears up. 

The consequence was that Belinda lost 
the art of pumping tears, and acquired the 
habit of having all she wanted. This was 
well enough—so long as she confined her 
needs to skipping-ropes and bicycles, and 
later on to necklaces and bonnets; but now 
that Belinda hankered after the raven locks of 
Ronald at the same time that she demanded 
the cerulean ones of Mostyn, the disposition 
of things was not altogether simple, in a land 
where bigamy is penal. 
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For my part, I knew well enough 
which of the men it was she pre¬ 
ferred ; but to point him out to 
Belinda were to throw her into 
the arms of the other, and I did 
not wish Belinda to make a mistake 
so serious in life as the choosing 
of the wrong man for husband. 

The girl had a heart—a very warm 
and impulsive one, her chief faults 
—and in these I felt a guilty share 
—being those of wilfulness and way¬ 
wardness. 

I invited the suitors to spend a 
fortnight at my place in Westmore¬ 
land, during which time Belinda did 
the honours. They rode with her 
and drove with her, played tennis, 
sang and flirted to the heart’s con¬ 
tent of one, and discontent of two. 

For Belinda showed no preference. 

Yet, it seemed to me, she was 
always a shade more distant with 
Mostyn—sharper in her speech with 
him, and less lavish of her smiles. 

At which I secretly rejoiced; for 
though Ronald was an excellent 
fellow, Dick was the better man o f 
the two. But Mostyn, poor chap! 
did not put the same interpretation 
on Belinda’s ways that I did. Con¬ 
sequently, he was often depressed 
and did not show at his best. 

By the eve of their departure 
Ronald was distinctly hopeful. And the sense 
of victory gave him added power. I thought 
as she bade him good-night, Belinda let her 
hand rest somewhat lengthily in his, and her 
eyes were soft. Then she turned to Mostyn, 
who stood gloomily by. She lifted her looks ! 
a flash stole guiltily into her cheeks as she 
dragged her fingers with a petulant haste 
from his insistent grip, and ran upstairs. Both 
men stood looking up after her with cove¬ 
tous faces; but Dick’s was also hopeless. 

Belinda did not appear next morning at 
breakfast—much to the young men’s chagrin 
and my displeasure. 

She sent two buttonholes of stephanotis 
by her maid, charging me to deliver one to 
each, with Belinda’s love. “ Not kind regards, 
nor cool remembrance,” she insisted, in a 


Belinda let her hand rest somewhat lengthily in his. 

pencilled note, “ but love, Uncle. I don’t 
care a rap about the conventions; I say love, 
because I mean love.” 

I examined the bouquets carefully for 
some indication of her preference. There 
was just one -blossom more on the sprig 
intended for Mostyn—but then, there was an 
extra spray of maidenhair with that addressed 
to Ronald. In any case the difference was 
possibly chance, and if not chance, might, 
from Belinda, be merely a token of preference 
for the rejected one, because he was not 
chosen. 

When Belinda came into my study the 
reason for her non-appearance was explained. 
No girl of Belinda’s spirit would have elected 
to show such swollen eyes and a nose so 
red-tipped to two admirers. 
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“ Belinda ”—I addressed her sternly— 
“you are a sadly wicked girl.” 

“ I know, Uncle,” she whimpered. “ I am 
only fit to be a ballet-dancer, or a South Sea 
savage.” 

“ Why did you not come to breakfast and 
behave decently to our guests ? ” 

“ Because—because,” Belinda broke out 
hysterically, “ I was afraid of kissing them 
before the butler.” 

“ Which of them ? ” I demanded flintily. 

“ Both of them, Uncle,” Belinda confessed 
with a sob, 

“ Belinda,” I insisted, “ let us have no 
more trifling. These young men have done 
you the honour-” 

Belinda tilted a red-tipped nose. “ Honour, 
indeed ! ” she interjected. 

“ I said honour, and I repeat honour. 
They are a couple of true-hearted, manly 
fellows —good-looking-” 

“ Oh, Uncle ! ” Belinda protested—“ hand¬ 
some ! ” 

“Rich,” I continued, “and of excellent 
position——” 

“ And so fascinatingly nice! ” she wept 
into her handkerchief. 

“ And yet you persist in playing battledore 
and shuttlecock with them-” 

“ Oh, I never did ! ” Belinda wailed in¬ 
dignantly. “We never played anything 
foolisher than cat’s cradles.” 

“ I was referring to their hearts, Belinda.” 

“ Oh — their hearts ! ” Belinda echoed 
airily. 

“ I am ashamed of you,” I said. 

“And so am I*” she assented miserably. 
“ But I suppose it’s original sin, Nunc.” 

To make a long story short—a thing 
Belinda was herself incapable of doing —1 
arranged with the young men that they were, 
in turn, to invite Belinda and me to spend 
a week at their respective homes. At the 
end of that time Belinda was to give a 
decided answer as to which, if either, she 
would take for husband. 

“ If it kills me because I select the wrong 
one,” she threatened, “ I will nevertheless 
do it. I am a shameless, selfish brute; and 
if they think I am worth the having they 
shall have me.” 

“ Not both of them ? ” I demurred. I was 


beginning to feel anxious as to where Belinda’s 
morals might not lead us. 

“ Not both of them, of course,” she said, 
with a hot face. “ I only want one—if I only 
knew which one I want! ” 


IV. 

The young men tossed for turns. Lord 
Ronald won—or lost. For it is impossible 
to say with a young woman of Belinda’s 
temperament whether she would choose the 
first man because he was not last, or the last 
because he was not first. 

The rivals were to have a free hand in the 
matter of entertainment. 

I met them fussing in and out of Fortnum’s. 
They practically lived at the Stores. Buzzard 
had to put on extra hands from Paris for the 
designing of tea-cakes of superlative ex¬ 
cellence. 

• For a week we lived at Ronald Towers in 
a whirl of princely hospitality. Silver bells 
woke us to the fact that another gilded day 
had dawned for us. Invisible music ac¬ 
companied us while we took our baths. 
Meals were a feast for eye and palate. The 
drawing-room and boudoir awaiting Belinda’s 
pleasure were a mere embarrassment of 
flowers and sumptuous stuffs. Satin-quilted 
chocolate-boxes, of the daintiest aspect and 
contents, allured her at every turn. 

We drove, we rode, we walked through the 
splendid conservatories and grounds, Lord 
Ronald doing the honours to perfection. 

In the evenings there was music by the 
first performers, or a play by an excellent 
company, living-pictures, cr a troupe of music- 
hall artistes . 

Belinda’s eyes were full of grateful tears as 
she bade her young admirer adieu. He 
stood bareheaded at the carriage-door, his 
handsome face suffused with hope and satis¬ 
faction. Everything had passed off radiantly 
well. He was looking well pleased and con¬ 
fident. But the stipulation was that no word 
as to results was to be spoken until Mostyn 
had had his chance. 

Belinda’s smiling features presently con¬ 
tracted to a pout which seemed a little more 
than skin-deep. 
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“ Uncle,” she began, “ do you remember 
on my seventh birthday when I ate too many 
chocolates ? ” 

“ I do indeed,” I said. “ I had to pay the 
doctor.” 

“•Well, I feel very much like that—in my 
mind,” she added hastily. 

It was a dull November evening when we 
arrived at Mostyn House. A cold sleet 
drifted before a bitter wind. We had travelled 
some distance by rail, and had subsequently 
taken a long drive. Belinda looked peevish 
and chilled. She beat her small feet up 
and down on the velvet carpet of the 
carriage. 

“ Goodness ! ” she exclaimed, still stamp¬ 
ing her patent leather toes, “ what idiots, 
not to put hot-bottles in the carriage ! It 
is detestably cold.” 

“ Poor Dick! ” I reflected. I liked 
the Hon. Richard. 

We waited a very long time at 
the door of the great house. I had 
myself to get out and knock twice. 
Richard had sent us no footman, 
and the Mostyn horses were not 
of the breed which permits their 
driver to leave the box. 

Inside the house was a dis¬ 
orderly bustle; lights passed 
to and fro continuously in 
the uncurtained windows. 

The hall, strewn with bundles 
and heterogeneous parcels, 
was a scene of wild con¬ 
fusion. There were sounds 
of loud talking, and 
draughts blew upon us from 
open doors. 

“ I suppose we are a 
little early, my dear,” I said 
apologetically. 

Belinda turned up her collar and tilted her 
chin. 

“ I suppose it is all right,” she said loftily, 
“only things are apt to seem odious by 
contrast.” 

Just then a man in livery hurried up. 
“ Beg pardon, my lord,” he said respectfully. 
“ Mr. Mostyn will be with you in a minute. 
Will you please come to the drawing-room ? 
Tea is served there.” 
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In the drawing-room there was a glowing 
fire, and the air was warm; but the place 
looked dingy, there being only a single lamp 
alight. 

Mostyn came in soon. He shook hands 
with a hurried and somewhat abstracted air. 

“ I am so glad you have come,” he said to 
Belinda, with a sober matter-of-factness which 
was scarcely a gracious welcome. While 
Belinda poured tea he walked about rest¬ 


She snatched the baby from 
the giant fcotman. 


lessly. Then he seemed to remember him¬ 
self, and pressed toast and biscuits on us with 
effusive energy. There were no cakes, re¬ 
marking which Belinda superciliously rejected 
everything. 

Belinda, having finished her tea, placed 
herself sulkily by the fire, and proceeded to 
warm her feet. 

“It was bitterly cold driving,” she said, 
with emphasis. 
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Mostyn did not seem to hear her. 

“Lord Mansell—Miss Manners,” he said 
presently. “ I must tell you now you have 
had tea. I am horribly sorry it should have 
happened just now. I had no time to wire 
you. But there has been a bad railway 
accident, and they are bringing the poor 
wretches here. Miss Belinda, there’s no lady 
here; the women are like a set of scared 
sheep. Perhaps you will-” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Belinda, with a little shudder, 
pushing her chair still closer to the fire, “ I 
never could. I can’t stand things like 
that.” 

“ Belinda is of no use I’m afraid, 
Mostyn,” -I agreed. “ We’d better send her 
home.” 

“There are children,” he said, with his 
looks on Belinda, “ and an injured baby.” 

“ Goodness ! ” Belinda cried, starting. 
“ I could never bear to see anything so 
awful.” 

He sent one long glance at her out of his 
blue eyes. 

Belinda, meeting it, shivered where she 
stood. Then her face flushed. She lifted 
her head haughtily. 

There was a bustle at the door. A giant 
footman entered, hugging a screaming 
infant. 

“ If you please, sir,” he said, dangling the 
bundle in his arms as though he had been 
turning a mangle, “ the doctor says if 

you-” the infant’s shrieks, under stress 

of its strenuous handling, drowned the 
rest. 

“ Lord Mansell,” Mostyn said, “ I am sure 
you will excuse me. Do as you prefer about 
stopping. We will attempt all that is possible 
to make you comfortable.” 

He bowed to Belinda and hastened from 
the room. 

Belinda stood looking after him with a 
curious expression. Then she snatched the 
baby from the giant footman. 

“ Go and help your master,” she cried, 
throwing off her wraps. “ I will see to 
this.” 

Mostyn came back presently. His coat- 
sleeves were turned back ; his hair was dis¬ 
ordered. There was a blood-stain on his 
shirt-cuff. Belinda sat before the fire gently 


crooning above the sleeping baby. Her brow 
was thoughtful. 

“ Let me relieve you,” he said, pointing 
to her charge. “The cook will take it.” 

Belinda rose. She laid the infant gently 
in the chair, wrapping her cloak about it. 
Then she looked up into his face. 

“ I am ready now,” she said submissively. 

“The carriage is waiting,” he responded 
gravely. “ I have seen that there are hot- 
bottles in it. I am sorry that you should 
have been cold in coming.” 

“ The carriage ! ” Belinda echoed. 

“ There is a train to town at seven.” 

“ Oh,” said Belinda, with a little gasp. 

“ But if,” he added, “ you are tired and 
would like to stay the night-” 

“ Yes,” said Belinda, with some trouble in 
her throat. “ If you please, Mr. Mostyn, 
we should like to stay the night.” 

“ In that case I will do all that can be 
done, under the circumstances, for your 
comfort.” 

“ Perhaps then,” said Belinda, laying five 
shy fingers on his arm—“ perhaps you will 
give me something to do for these poor 
people ? ” 


V. 

It had never occurred to me that Belinda 
was cut out for a hospital nurse. Neither 
had I previously suspected her of culinary 
talent. Nor can I honestly aver that I had 
believed her skilful in the management of 
children. Yet in all these capacities my 
variable niece displayed herself proficient. 
She entertained such children as had escaped 
uninjured, romping with them, admonishing 
them, keeping them amused. She sat up 
with, and quieted, the wounded ones; she 
comforted the mothers; she had a cheerful 
speech and a smile for the men—in a word, 
Belinda was transformed. 

There were twenty persons more or less 
hurt, and the house was, for the time being, 
turned into a hospital. Mostyn soon had 
a batch of nurses and doctors on the spot, 
but Belinda begged that they should be 
summoned short-handed, in order that she 
might take her part. 
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She laid by her pretty frock, and borrowed 
a housemaid’s gown and aprons. She was 
always on every spot where an extra hand 
was needed. She prepared beef-tea and 
broths, with one eye on the cookery-book 
and the other on the fire. She had sweet¬ 
meats for the women in her pockets, toys for 


the children in her hands, and bottles for the 
babies up her sleeves. 

“Why, Belinda,” I said, “one does not 
know you ! ” 

“ Perhaps one never did, Uncle,” Belinda 
said, so impudently that I renewed her 
acquaintance on the spot. 

Mostyn, too, was changed. He had always 
been simple and soldierly. But he had 
always had somewhat of a Bond Street air. 


Now he was to be detected carving cake for 
children’s teas, smoking with the engine- 
driver, or nursing the stoker’s baby. I had 
always liked Dick so much that I had not 
believed it possible to like him better. One 

occasion¬ 
ally finds 
one sel f 
m istaken 
without 
experienc- 
ing regret. . 

Mean¬ 
while, there 
had sprung 
up a curious 
avoid- 
ance be¬ 
tween the 
1 o v er s. 
All the 
old co¬ 
quetry and 
1 o verlik e 
ways had 
vanished. They 
met, of course, 
in the discharge 
of their respec¬ 
tive functions, but they did 
not seek one another, nor, 
when they met, did they appear 
to have any consciousness of the 
circumstances of this visit. It was 
only to be expected that when 
Mostyn had failed to quiet an 
infant with an injured foot, he 
should pass it on to Belinda. It 
was equally a matter of course 
that when Belinda’s hands so 
trembled that she could scarcely 
hold the lamp lor the surgeon, 
during the amputation of an arm, he should 
have taken the lamp and gently whispered 
her to go. 

But when they encountered at our some¬ 
what picnic meals, Belinda kept her eyes, 
most un-Belinda-like, upon her plate, or 
talked somewhat fast and furiously about 
beef-teas and blankets. And Mostyn was a 
very diffident and spasmodic host. I thought 
perhaps, from one point of view, it was a 
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mistake on Belinda’s part to wear that 
housemaid’s gown, and to come down 
from her pedestal. Young men are 
influenced by these things. The gown 
did not fit her. Moreover, she was pale 
and harassed, and was by no means look¬ 
ing her best. I remembered the glance 
he had cast at her that first evening of 
our arrival. I regretfully put him down as 
disillusioned. 

“ You are not having a surfeit of sweets 
here,” I said tentatively to her. 

“ I think once, since I came, I have had 
enough to eat,” she answered loftily. 

•Well, well! It was a good thing Dick 
also was disillusioned. 

“ Our visit to you ends to-day,” Belinda 
remarked ceremoniously at break¬ 
fast, on the eighth morning. 

“ It hasn’t been at all what I 
intended,” he said moodily. 

“ You can get on perfectly 
without us now ? ” she added, 

I thought a little anxiously. 

“ Oh, perfectly,” he said. “ I 
would not think of—you have 
been so good-” 

Belinda got up hurriedly, and 
walked to the window. 

“ And it’s a beautiful ”— 


the poor wretches in the fields, you 
know.” 

Belinda cried out, in a voice I should 
never have known for Belinda’s,— 

“ Oh, Dick, Dick dear , ask us to stay. 
Don’t send us away, Dick. I’m so fond of 
the stoker—and Billy Tompkyns—and the 
baby-” 

He had made three strides across the 
floor. By this time I should judge, so far as 
a bachelor can judge of these things, he had 
her in his arms. For Belinda all at once 
insisted, in syllables intermittently smothered, 
“ Uncle—don’t—you—dare to—turn your 
head—not even—for a min—ute ! ” 

But there are some sounds which are 
unmistakable. 



Belinda was eating a peach. I 
thought the stone was troubling 
her—“ a magnificent day for 
our journey,” she concluded, in a 
clear voice. 

“ You will take the twelve 
o’clock train ? ” he submitted. 

Glancing into his face, I 
wavered in my theory of dis¬ 
enchantment. There was a 
pause. Then he spoke again. 

“ Luck has been against me, 
Miss Belinda. I meant you 
to have had a very different 
time; but I could not leave 
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BY THE LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


I N the Middle Ages there were no country- 
houses, in the modern sense of the 
word, but only castles, which were practically 
fortresses, and sometimes resembled small 
towns. Here the Lady of the Manor 
gathered her dependents, her armed men, her 
horses, her stores, and stood sieges in the 
absence of her lord at the wars. The castles 
were fortified with drawbridges, moats, and 
parapets, and planted with guns and cannon. 
There was some excitement then, much 
monotony and considerable danger, in a 
country-house life. In times of peace the 
ladies sat at home, spun, or worked, or 
played on instruments of music, ministered 
to the sick and poor, and gave largely in 
charity. If the life was monotonous it was 
not idle, for the mistress of the house had a 
real and grave responsibility for the many 
lives committed to her care. 

Visitors came often, and came on a scale 
that would astonish up-to-date hostesses. A 
knight would bring his escort of a hundred 
men, all of whom were put up in the castle— 
but not as now accommodated, with separate 
bedrooms, baths, and other luxuries. No. 
A soldier thought it no shame to lie on 
heather or straw where nothing better was 
obtainable, and his men were content 
with a barn and plenty of clean straw. How 
a guest with his men were received we may 
read in “ The Heart of Montrose,” where a 
lively description is given of the fare and ac¬ 


commodation provided in a Scotch country 
house, famed for its hospitality. Under these 
circumstances, as in India to this day, it was 
not difficult for a lady to receive an unlimited 
number of guests, without preparation or 
ceremony. As there were no hotels, travellers 
were forced to stay at the monasteries, or in 
the castles of the great, where they were 
generously treated. 

But as time went on, the monasteries, with 
their palatial hospitality, were abolished, and 
hostelries took their place. The bands of 
armed men were disbanded; moats dried up, 
and became choked with weeds; drawbridges 
fell into disuse; the castle was no longer a 
fortress, and the Lady of the Manor confined 
her attentions to her own personal friends. 
Yet it is not more than fifty years since 
servants* rooms consisted of one large chamber 
opening into smaller ones, having a common 
passage through, and no grates or fireplaces 
in the sleeping apartments. The large hall, 
in which the visitors and retainers dined to¬ 
gether formerly, now lost its purpose. A 
smaller dining-room became a necessity, and 
the great hall to be found in all old houses 
served only for show. Its stately proportions 
still charmed the eye of the entering guest ; 
its walls were still hung with beautiful 
tapestries, or covered with glowing paintings; 
its stone or marble floors still commanded ad¬ 
miration : but its purpose as a dining-, living-, 
and reception-room, had become obsolete. 
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Then began a rearranging of apartments 
to suit the new taste. The small chambers 
which, in old days, were occupied even by 
queens, and which clumsily concealed, with 
flowing arras, the secret doors and scheming 
traitors, while they only moderately kept out 
the draughts, were voted pokey, narrow, and 
squalid. Latticed casements were converted 
into plate-glass windows; white and coloured 
wall-papers succeeded to the gloomy arras; 
comfortable chairs replaced the hard oaken 
benches, and lounges and settees made soft 
resting-places for ladies’ limbs. The castle 
became a home, and was reserved for the 
family alone. 

Then was the time of fox-hunting squires 
and claret-drinking parsons, when the ladies 
were forced to disappear after dinner and 
amuse themselves as best they could, with 
cards, tambour-work, and tittle-tattle. The 
Lady of the Manor had sunk from the proud 
position of commandant of the castle, and 
provider of bread, to a secondary situation 
in her husband’s establishment. She neither 
shot,, drank, bicycled, nor even rode, except 
a very little, and then generally on a pillion 
behind a faithful man-servant. She could 
not share the men’s amusements, so she 
stayed at home and wandered round her 
garden, under the yew-hedges and beside the 
sun-dial. She received little or no company 
but her lord’s hard-drinking, loud-swearing 
friends. She scarcely ever travelled, and 
rarely went to London. The life was truly 
monotonous then, without any of the heroisms 
and excitements of the old days. 

With the Victorian Era and the introduc¬ 
tion of railways and telegraphs an entirely 
new phase dawned upon the life of the 
country-house, until it finally reached the 
development and luxury to which it has 
actually attained. No longer haunted by 
the terrors of war ; no longer disquieted by 
the rough ways and coarse habits of men ;— 
the English chatelaine blossomed out into 
the perfect hostess, cultivating as her own 
special province an art in which she is 
unsurpassed by the women of any other 
nation—the art of hospitality. 

The half-monastic rule which prevailed, 
even at the beginning of the century—the 
morning prayers; the early breakfast, at 


which everybody was expected to be present, 
the simple if copious dinner; the unsophisti¬ 
cated and healthful walk across the turnips 
or upon the stubble, shooting over dogs; the 
excellent claret, but the absence of a smoking, 
or the semblance of a luxurious man’s 
sitting-room, furnished with cosy arm-chairs 
and every device for rest and refreshment; 
—all these have given place to an almost 
sybaritic worship of comfort. 

Nothing in the world is so comfortable as 
a well-appointed country-house. Soft eider¬ 
down-covered beds ; bath-rooms ; thick pile 
carpets, into which the foot sinks deliciously ; 
writing-tables ; arm-chairs ; sofas; electric 
lights, tenderly shaded;—are the appurten¬ 
ances of the sleeping-chamber. Hot water 
can be obtained at all hours; tea, served 
appetisingly on little dainty trays in the 
early morning for those that desire it; break¬ 
fast in bed for the lazy visitor of the female 
sex, and a laudable disregard for punctuality 
in the matter of breakfast for the strong man. 

All through the day the luxury of 
living holds good. The luncheon is as 
bountiful and excellent as the dinner is 
carefully ordered and cooked. Even after a 
hard day’s shooting, men insist on a sump¬ 
tuous dinner. Champagne flows in magnums. 

It is long since the hostess thought it her 
duty to amuse her guests and make small 
talk for them all day. They go out, if they 
choose, to luncheon with the shooters ; some¬ 
times they walk with them during the whole 
time. If they do. not care for the guns, 
there are the bicycles, of which a stack 
stand in an empty room in the back premises, 
with their own special attendant to clean 
and look after them. On their iron steeds, 
the ladies lightly scour the country with 
much fluttering of skirts and cheerful ripples 
of laughter, while the hostess, with a glad 
sigh of relief, sees them ride off. 

The modern woman rarely permits herself 
to be bored: sooner would she give up 
visiting altogether. Sometimes she fishes; 
sometimes she hunts;—there is always 
amusement for those who know how to 
find it. The modern man, too, scorns his 
father’s humble tramp across the fields, with 
twenty brace or so of partridges at the end 
of the day. Driving the birds is the accepted 
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rule at almost all the shooting parties, and colonising adventures; or the pink-cheeked, 

the bag is counted, not by hundreds, but by slim-figured English miss who plays cricket 

thousands. Some men travel from one with her brothers, and carries off all the prizes 

country-house to another throughout the at lawn-tennis and golf. Little do these 

shooting-season, seeking pleasure in innum- gay, unthinking creatures reck of their grim, 

erable battues ; and when that amusement grey forefathers of the past, fighting des¬ 
palls, donning immaculate boots and breeches perately, doing great deeds in their old 

and bestriding five-hundred-guinea hunters castles, and making English history, in order 

in the chase. that their descendants should enjoy the per- 

The richest of hosts have many country- fectly appointed, rose-scentcd, sumptuous, and 

houses, according to the season of sport—at scientifically luxurious country-houses of the 

Ascot and Goodwood for the races ; at present, with their lovely drawing-rooms ; their 

Newmarket, the home of horse-lovers ; superb gardens; their quiet libraries, full of 

at Milton for the winter’s hunting ; in Scot- priceless books ; their spacious billiard-rooms; 

land for grouse-shooting and deer-stalking; and the presence of all the rare and precious 

in the midlands for the pheasant-shooting. things that go to grace the House Beautiful. 

The country-house has become a great in- Nowhere else can you find homes like 
stitution, over which thousands of pounds those of England, with their antiquity, their 

annually change hands. Flirtations prosper, traditions, and their stateliness, combining 

marriages are arranged, and match-making equally Athenian elegance, Roman luxury 

mammas lead the autumn campaign as a and English refinement, 

general does his military expedition. The 
country-house is as much a product of 
English life as the brave, reckless six-foot 
young athlete who goes to conquer fame 
and fortune in pioneering expeditions and 
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BY MRS. ERIC PRITCHARD AND EMILY GLENTON. 


Y ES ! we have survived the wrath which the 
publication of our humble articles has 
called down upon our devoted heads, and, al¬ 
though we deeply deplore the fact that we must 
remain in direct opposition to our dear sisters 
of the strong-minded order, who have put us for 
ever in their black books because we have 
boldly declared a dislike, both moral and 
physical, to that order of dress known as 
hygienic and sensible, we shall still, with a firm¬ 
ness which is surely commendable, stick to our 
colours, and dilate again and again on dress 
of beauty which shall yet be of use. 

9 

We are extremely sorry that we cannot bring 
ourselves to recognise the no doubt peculiar 
merits of that strangely forbidding attire which 
is entitled, by a curious misnomer, “ rational.” 
To us, “ rational ’’ dress for a woman, if she be 
that soft, sweet, and tender bit of humanity which 
Heaven distinctly intended her to be, consists 
of fabrics of harmony and grace, in texture rich 
and delicate, in colour becoming, and in shape 
most fitted to the female form divine. It is im¬ 
possible for us to see loveliness in a shapeless 
garment of natural wool ; to admit grace in a 
wide-soled, flat-heeled shoe : or to agree that 
the divided skirt of aggressively mannish make 
and material is better and more suitable than 
the petticoat neat and trim, rustling and rich, or 
foamingly soft—the petticoat adored by man, 
and, indeed, the very symbol of delicate woman¬ 
hood. We contend that it is possible to be 
hygienic without being hideous, and equally 
possible to enjoy our athletic exercises without 
arraying ourselves in the clothes whose patterns 
we have stolen from our husbands’ and brothers’ 
wardrobes. 


And now, having had our little say, and re¬ 
peating each, with the immortal Captain Bunsby, 
“What I says I stands to,” we will turn our 
attention to the particular subject of our article 
this month, and which, although we have not 
yet touched upon it, forms a very important 
part of feminine attire. 

We will, then, discuss the fascinating topic of 
headgear—the hat, the toque , the bonnet, and 
the veil. Let us begin with the last : few, few 
women understand the great art of putting on 
a veil properly, or seem to realise that in the 
manner of its arrangement frequently lies the 
success or otherwise of their headgear. 


The prettiest hat ever created by a Meyer, or 
a Virot, would be entirely ruined by a veil in- 
artistically put on, so often will be noticed a 
decided tendency to let it poke out in the front — 
or it will perhaps wrinkle a great deal at the 
sides, so as to forma distinct double pleat across 
the face, which gives a ludicrous and dowdy 
appearance, especially when seen profile-wise. 
Then there is another method, much in vogue 
amongst elderly matrons, who strain the piece 
of net so tightly over their visages as to quite 
distort their features. These ladies will often 
leave about three inches of the veil hanging 
down at the back, which further accentuates its 
absurd appearance. We do not pretend that it 
is an easy matter to put on a veil, and it may be 
described as one of those minor arts which only 
practice and knack make perfect. Then, how 
much depends on the choice of this airy face¬ 
covering ! The closely spotted black chenille 
veil has been a godsend to many, on account of 
its immense becomingness, and we have often 
noticed a plain face rendered quite good-looking 
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Charming hat for the country, of scarlet felt outline, 
a bow of scarlet, finished with white coque' 


beneath its softening influence, and a naturally 
beautiful skin enhanced twofold in loveliness. 
It must be remembered that different-patterned 
veilings suit different faces, and a wise woman 
finds out which, in this way, becomes her best, 
and sticks to it. How wonderfully beautifying 
to some, for instance, is a very big Russian 
mesh, either quite plain or with a tiny spot 
here and there ! For others, nothing is so 
attractive, especially when worn with a Gains¬ 
borough, or picture-hat, as the Russian mesh 
adorned with a few large beauty-spots ; this 
put on carefully, and gathered beneath the 
chin, greatly adds to the picturesque order of 
things. 

9 

Toques look best worn with veils of the 
quiet order—the small black-and-white spot, 
for instance; but let us warn you against a plain 
black tulle veil, for this can only be adopted 
with becomingness by a woman of faultless 
complexion. Tulle veils are much worn in 
mourning, and doubtless add to the appearance 
of grief by making us look particularly ugly ; 
yet a plain tulle veil, in white, is charming for 
summer wear. But once we get away from 


black and white we must 
be careful, for the question 
of wearing coloured veils is 
a delicate one. A carefully 
chosen brown, worn with a 
costume cn suite, is quite 
permissible, and a small 
spotted brown - and - white 
chenille is oftentimes par¬ 
ticularly becoming. We have 
seen a woman look lovely in 
a blue veil; but then, she 
was a perfect dresser, and 
therefore a rarity. A red veil 
must, we unhesitatingly say, 
be condemned as a thing of 
absolute horror and vulgarity, 
and it is always associated, 
in our minds, with the deni¬ 
zens of third-rate Suburbia. 
We have, however, known 
a pale pink net to be be¬ 
coming, and a successfully 
dressed and pretty woman 
of our acquaintance often 
wears two veils—a fine plain 
pink tulle underneath a white, 
or a black chenille spot over 
a white tulle : the effect is 
charming. A grey veil is to 
be avoided, as it bestows a 
spectral appearance not usually liked ; and as 
a general rule, when in doubt, or not looking 
our best, we should select a black veil with 
inoffensive spots. 

And now for headgear proper—and who 
realises the character that may lie in it ? Show 
us a woman’s hat or bonnet off her head, and 
we will claim to be generally successful in 
telling you the type of woman who owns it; its 
trimming, colour, and shape will each betray 
her taste and disposition. The most beautiful 
hat ever created is undoubtedly the “Gains¬ 
borough,” or Sir Joshua Reynolds, style of 
headgear ; and in this we feel sure all the 
leading artists of the days will agree. Witness, 
for instance, the late Mr. du Maurier’s best 
types of Englishwomen, who were so often de¬ 
picted wearing a Gainsborough hat and plumes 
when in outdoor costume. This class of hat, 
with its lovely curves and lines, and soft, rich 
plumes, can never fail to be at least ladylike, 
as well as picturesque. Yet do not imagine for 
a moment that we commend the Gainsborough 
chapeau for general use, or think that every 
woman can look well in it ; au contraire , some 
folks appear positively ludicrous when they at¬ 
tempt to don any hat of this kind. Poised at the 


, row of velvet, and 
s feathers. 
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Black velvet bat, Gainsborough shape, covered with 
plumes, with attractive little neck ruffle of black- 
and-mauve chiffon. 


exact angle, on soft, waving tresses, carelessly 
but most artistically arranged, and accompanied 
by a girlish or dignified beauty, the effect is 
perfect ; but crammed down on the brain, with 
no sign of curling locks, and wedded to an 
acid-looking nose and mouth, the Gainsborough 
hat loses all its charms. Then, supposing that 
face and figure are suited to this lovely cavalier 
headgear, remember that it must only be 
created in the richest materials, such as velvet, 
satin, and brocade, while the feathers employed 
must be of the best. 

Next to the picture-hat comes, in charm of 
appearance, the three-cornered shape worn by 
byegone beauties as a riding-hat ; but here again 
only a certain style of face -picturesque, aristo¬ 
cratic, and yet withal of a coquettish stamp- 
can wear it with impunity. The most successful 
three-cornered hat is in velvet, trimmed with 
plumes closely resembling its companion of 
byegone date ; but the shape can be extremely 
wearable and very becoming in felt, trimmed 
with quills and ribbon. 

The toque , that invention of modern times, 
which appears to be for all eternity, is a head- 


Realm. 

dress more generally worn than any other 
at the present moment, and one, too, that 
needs a special word from our pen ; for, as 
it is known in England, it is not an artistic 
creation, and too often leaves the impres¬ 
sion of scrappiness, and a head over big. 
Perhaps one of the greatest mistakes made 
by Englishwomen with regard to the toque 
is, that it can be knocked up so easily at 
home. A crown made of some odds and 
ends of velvet, pinched up at wrong angles, 
and completed by two spiky wings of in¬ 
different jet, with bunches of violets placed 
in a haphazard sort of manner on straight 
hair, fulfils the popular idea of “prettily 
resting on the coiffure ,” as the orthodox 
fashion-writer ever describes it. 

But the toque in Paris is quite another 
thing. Colours are carefully chosen, and 
harmoniously blended ; harsh outlines are 
softened by lace, wonderfully arranged, 
and the shape seems ever fitted for the 
particular style of head and face it adorns. 
In fact, a little Parisian toque is one of the 
smartest head-dresses that can be worn— 
always provided it is a style that suits 
the wearer. We have before our eyes a 
delightful confection in green velvet; a 
piece of delicately fashioned lace falling 
gracefully over the brim on one side, while 
the whole of the crown was made of 
turquoises and emeralds ; the correspond¬ 
ing side being a mass of violets, forget-me- 
nots, and waving white plumes-of-paradise. 
This, indeed, realised one’s dream of a lovely 
toque. 

Another very sweet little confection had a 
crown of chinchilla, with twisted rolls of 
black velvet, all studded with silver spangles, 
resting on the hair. On one side huge bunches 
of Parma violets, caught with a brilliant clasp ; 
and on the other, a bow of lace and two up¬ 
standing black ostrich-plumes. 

And yet a third won our hearts : and this was 
something of the 1830 shape, in black velvet, 
with a simple bow of green moirf across the 
front, and a cluster of green and black ospreys 
at the back, where it was caught up to show the 
hair, and completed by a knot of ivy-leaves. 

On bonnets, a whole article might be 
written, but it would be more reminiscent than 
modern. At the present moment the Princess 
of Wales sets us here an example of becoming 
neatness, combined with ultra-smartness. The 
shape so long known as “ the Princesswill 
never be out of fashion, and next to that comes 
“the 1830” in its picturesque simplicity. And 
we have noticed a new mode, something like 
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the helmet, which, worked out in two colours, 
is very chic. For ourselves, we have distinct 
affection for an entirely black bonnet, with wide, 
coloured strings ; and if this is carried out in 
black velvet it is intensely becoming. Some 
women always look their best in a bonnet, and 
there is no doubt that it is a headgear that 
possesses immense possibilities, and also meets 
with universal approval from the masculine 
creature, if adopted by a young, pretty woman, 
who in a hat may appear charming, but in a 
bonnet is irresistible. But when one has 
passed the meridian of beauty, it is perhaps 
wise to wear medium-sized hats and becoming 
toques in preference to the bonnet. 

In hats there has not been any particularly 
marked change during the last month. The 
smartest thing of the moment is a straight- 
brimmed felt hat, with a medium crown—a 
wreath of flowers and coque’s feathers placed 
straight round, and a bunch of the same at 
the side, with, perhaps, one or two plumes 
standing upright. These may be worn in any 
colour, and look lady-like and good style. 
They have very much taken the place of 
the eternal boat-shape, which can still be 
smart and is undoubtedly becoming to many, 
though it has lost much of its charm, on 
account of its continual adoption by the strong- 
minded lady who so firmly believes in the 
divided skirt. Very pretty, however, can be 
the improved boat-shape of softest felt, very 
much like a man’s Hamburg hat, with just a 
twist of black velvet round the base of’ the 
crown, and the brim prettily veiled with some 
good old lace. 

Then wo come to the Tam-o’-shanter, a 
mode we have always favoured, for it can be 
coquettish and charming to a degree ; but, like 
everything else of the kind, it has been worn 
to death, and its reproduction in third-rate 
materials on third-rate heads rather spoils 
it for us. Fancy French shapes come in from 
time to time, turning up abruptly at the side 
or back ; and these look well when put on at a 
proper angle by a skilled hand. And here we 
make prophecy that, ere summer comes, Fashion 
will decree that hats shall turn up at the front. 

From headgear to such dainty fripperies as 
ruffles, fur-ties, and frou-frous in general for 
the neck, is an easy transition. Sometimes we 
think that these adornments are terrible snares 
for the woman who cannot dress. A good sable 
or chinchilla tie never comes amiss, and gives 
a “ distingue ” appearance to the plainest garb : 
nothing, either, could be more beautiful than a 
broad fur, softened by really good, creamy lace 
and a knot of exquisite flowers, in the shade 
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that best suits the wearer. Again, chiffon 
ruffles are the daintiest trifles, and can prove 
real enhancers of beauty if properly thought out. 
In plain white or black, in these magpie hues 
mingled, or in delicate, pale colourings, studded 
with flower-petals and finished with ribbons of 
the same hue, neck-ruffles are indeed becoming. 
But when we think of the confection of crushed 
and doubtfully clean chiffon , adorned with 
indifferent flowers, that has so often pained our 
eyes during the last two seasons, we are almost 
sorry that Dame Fashion ever decreed the reign 
of the ruffle. We have seen some charming 
fripperies in neck adornments carried out in 
pale shades of mauve velvet, mixed with a great 
deal of lace and Parma violets. These, of 
course, must always be worn with a hat to 
match, but they are only suitable for the woman 
who can afford to dress well and with consider¬ 
able variety. And we do not mind repeating 
again that these beautiful accessories are 
dangerous items to wear without discretion, as 
they can certainly make, or mar, the entire 
costume. It sounds rather haphazard to wander 
off in this way, but we so love a pretty woman 
turned out as befits her beauty that we feel 
constrained to describe one who delighted our 
vision a few days ago. She was tall, fair, and 
charming, and wore the simplest little frock (it 
was, however, a Doucet gown) to the very best 
advantage. Purple cloth was its material, the 
tucked bodice ending with a wide band in 
varying shades of mauve and purple satin and 
moir/. A double chinchilla tie, very long, 
formed stoles all the way down the front of the 
bodice, mounted on a ruffle of pale mauve and 
purple shot moiri velvet, with an inner Medici 
collar of lace, cunningly caught up here and 
there with bunches of real and artificial violets, 
skilfully mixed. The finishing touch was given 
by the daintiest little toque , with a wreath of 
mingled violets resting on the hair, and up¬ 
standing shot moirti bows and white osprey at 
the left side. And last, but not least, a 
chinchilla muff, gloriously large. Who could 
say there was not joy in contemplating a 
figure like this ? 

? 


But from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
always the case ; and this we felt as, immediately 
after this vision had delighted us, our eye fell 
upon a terribly true specimen of the British 
matron - fair, fat, and forty, in a lustrous black 
silk made to give a painful appearance of 
bursting forth at all the seams, and a hideous 
and costly mantle, trimmed with sable tails, 
finished by the inevitable black jet bonnet, 
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A dinner-gown in palest blue chiffon embroidered with spangles, held 
in at the waist with pale mauve velvet sash, train to meet 
shoulders, of mauve velvet, lined pale blue, trimmed sable. 


Another point of the middle- 
class young woman is, too, that in 
adopting a colour she lays herself 
open to the innuendo of having a 
small wardrobe ; and this would 
mean absolute agony to her modern 
mind. For our own part, we must 
commend the custom, as it proves 
an immense advantage when purses 
are limited and good dressing must 
yet prevail. It often gives, too, an 
air of distinction to folks who might 
otherwise be quite commonplace 
and ordinary ; and to attain in¬ 
dividuality in dressing is perhaps 
the highest art of all. 

We know a woman who always 
dresses in mauves and purples. 

The colours suit her extremely well, 
and she varies the shades so 
cleverly that she is ever able to 
have a certain amount of novelty, 
and has earned the reputation of 
always being smartly turned out. It 
is needless to say that violets are her favourite 
flowers, and that she uses a violet perfume 

r 

We feel, at this latter part of our article, 
irresistibly impelled towards the topic of the 


when fog, and rain, and cold, are having their 
own way out of doors, what compensation can 
equal that of a glorious fire, a favourite book or 
companion, and the luxury of a tea-gown ? It 
is, true, a garment that we can never sufficiently 
idealise ; but if in summer we crave for it in 


brightened by a touch of colour. Yet, Apropos 
of colour, many smart women nowadays adopt 
a particular shade of their own, just in the same 
way as they take up some par¬ 
ticular flower or perfume. This 
may be a little groovy, and sounds 
as if originality were somewhat 
wanting ; but when we come think 
the matter over, we find it is only 
women of the best set and the 
best taste adopt the custom : and 
for this reason the middle-class 
young woman loves variety, and, 
seeing no beauty in uniformity, 
rushes wildly at every new colour 
that comes out and wears it, 
not, alas ! alone, but mingled 
with a dozen other shades which 
may happen to chance in her 
attire. The harmony of clothes 
matching does not strike her, and 
she would much rather wear a 
green gown, a pink vest, and a 
hat with plenty of Danish red in 
it, than attire herself in a “ sober 
suit of brown. 1 ’ 

r 


tea-gown ; and perhaps the chill and dreary days 
of sad winter, now so relentlessly upon us, incline 
our thoughts in that direction. For, after all, 
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airy chiffons and laces, in winter we yearn for it 
in cosy velvets and furs. In fact, the tea-gown 
is immortal, and should become part and parcel 
of every true woman’s life. It is to be extolled 
upon so many points : a woman who will not 
look well in any possible type of outdoor dress, 
may look charming in a tea-gown—and this, 
perhaps, because it is, above everything else, a 
creation of comfort. The wearer can move 
with ease and elegance ; and, in a woman, grace 
is as essential as beauty. 

r 

We have before our eyes at the present mo¬ 
ment a cosily inviting garment to put on after 
a long day’s hunting ; it is in softest grey velvet, 
trimmed with chinchilla of the same shade—or 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, the velvet was 
made to match the fur. This was carried out 
with the utmost simplicity — long, hanging, 
clinging sleeves, and fastened with a jewelled 
girdle at the waist. 

r 

How superbly handsome a dark beauty could 
look in tomato-coloured velvet, made with a 
heavy train falling from the shoulder, lined with 
white satin and outlined with mink ; while the 
front would be cut open to show a dainty petti¬ 
coat of white silk, embroidered with silver-sleeves 
of red satin, with inner ones of white, foamy 
chiffon and jabot of old lace at the neck ! Can any 
garment nowadays be without chiffon or lace ? 
The latter, of course, is as becoming as diamonds. 
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Then , with the tea-gown, it possesses such 
happy qualities that it may be worn as a dinner- 
dress. A pale green Oriental satin that fell in 
heavy Grecian folds, crossing over a yoke of lace, 
dotted over with beautiful amethysts, was made 
with two winged sleeves outlined with a Greek 
scroll pattern of precious stones and silver ; the 
same exquisite work going round the hem of 
the robe. These sleeves were split up the 
centre to display full inner ones, well shaped, 
of mauve, accordion-pleated chiffon. Mauve 
velvet slippers embroidered with silver, and 
fillets of the same fair ore wound in the hair, 
completed the costume, which was an absolute 
revelation of rich harmony and beauty. Hut the 
wearer was a lovely woman, with true Grecian 
features, and not one of the (now happily fast 
decaying) art students who worshipped the style 
of costume entitled “Greek.” AVe remember 
costumes like this at byegone cotiversaziones — 
and indeed, one flitted across our vision 
but a short month ago at an art at-home. 
It was carried out in white woolly material 
—certainly not cashmere, nor even nun’s 
veiling, but a peculiar mixture of the two. 
It was worn palpably over too many merino 
petticoats and showed unmistakably at the 
neck and arms of the sensible, though hardly 
poetical, Jaeger vest, and was topped by a 
towzled coiffure , which was supposed to be 
after the manner of that worn by the long- 
vanished and beauteous dames of the City of 
Culture. 
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T HE question of ceilings, which 1 couched on 
in my last, is by no means exhausted ; 
nor would it be exhausted in many chapters, 
for it is a subject with large ramifications. The 
design of this (in England) neglected portion 
of the “Home Beautiful’’ is not independent 
of the design beneath it. The two belong to¬ 
gether ; and rightly the upper portion of the 
room should be a sort of synthesis, or a culmi¬ 
nation of the rest, even as the spiritual soul 
is built up by the animal and intellectual 
particles—for the ceiling is, as it were, the soul 
of the room. Just now we can do no more than 
hint at the importance of such a scheme, and 
having hinted, we must go on to consider what 
comes next to the form and proportions—what 
with some persons comes before form and 
proportions—the colouring of the room. 

r 

Many women have favourite colours—blue, 
pink, white—and their impulse is to hang their 
walls and windows with these. To do so is 
rather a mistake. What we ought to do is 
to harmonise the room—to colour walls, curtains, 
sofas, and so on, with tints which “go” com¬ 
fortably with that favourite colour, and then 
introduce the colour itself by our own dress, 
or by flowers, majolica and other touches 
answering to “ high-lights.” 

r 

Suppose you enjoy blue (as the majority of 
people seem to): if you have a blue wall, blue 
curtains, blue skirting-boards and doors, and a 
blue carpet, you will certainly become dead 
tired of blue before very long, if you are really 
sensitive to colour; and you make it almost 


impossible to wear a blue dress in addition. 
And, because a room has to be lived in, 
more or less, by many others than yourself, 
who may not enjoy blue, you violate more 
than an artistic rule by this amount of self- 
assertion. It is almost a breach of hospitality. 

r 

The room is a background for the inhabi¬ 
tants, many and diverse elements, and the 
room must gently indulge all tastes and foster 
the comfort of every visitor. I know' houses 
of which one says : “ I can’t go in that dress 
to that house—the walls ‘kill ’ my dress ” ; and 
they do “ kill,” if too assertive, even allowing for 
the kindly mediation which nature extends by 
shadows and half-tints and gradations from the 
bright point to the dim. Be merciful, be con¬ 
siderate, in vour w'all- and chair-colours ! 

r 

London needs brightness. Her long brown 
streets, her grey skies, her black roadways, 
don’t want repeating within doors. All that 
we can do to supplement the sun which wc 
haven’t got, should be done ; and therefore 
I am against white rooms in town, which are 
soon grey ; sad greens, which soon become 
sadder ; and so on. I am for every vivid and 
luminous colour with which it is possible to 
remedy our climatic defects, with due regard 
to the necessities of other people. Colour 
raises the spirits, as the want of it depresses the 
spirits, and may even therefore affect the health. 
Colour properly selected may be as bright as 
you like and yet harmonise with totally other 
colours introduced by complexions and dresses. 
That is what the accomplished decorator, if 
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he have real artistic feeling, can and ought to 
clo for the amateur. If he knows you want 
blue about you, or red about you, or white, 
he will make it possible for you to introduce 
that colour in any after-quantity by subduing 
the wall, the carpet, the ceiling, the draperies, 
to a hue which calls out for the colour you 
want to put there—which is heightened by your 
colour, and itself helps and heightens your 
colour—by its own kindly sympathy, not its 
absorbing force. Much the same thing happens 
when you go to see a friend, and your friend, 
instead of lovingly consulting your wishes and 
drawing forth your opinions, pounces on you 
and drowns your every word with outcries, 
shrieks, or preachments. Let your walls be 
courteous ! 

r 

For those who prefer plain colours, there are 
only two or three which are really bright and 
inspiriting, and yet mellow enough to throw up 
your pictures, your fine old Chippendale or 
Gothic, and last, not least, your handsome self. 
Among them are a particular soft and sunny 
yellow (not chrome) and a deep mellow carmine; 
there is a fresh, transparent green which is also 
a good general background. Woollams in High 
Street, Marylebone, used to supply me with a 
very beautiful salmon-colour which proved an 
excellent ground for china. These destroy no 
faces and garments which are brought near 
them ; and they are very kind to old carved 
frames, Nankin china, faience, and the graceful 
lines of art furniture. I enjoy red myself ; I want 
it at times as hungrily as food after a good 
walk. The same with certain yellows : they 
satisfy and do not satiate. I daresay there is 
a good reason, if one did but know it ; for the 
colour appetite is not idle, but the expression of 
some mental need that may not be rudely 
crushed. I was glad to see, on visiting the 
Misses Crommelins’ pleasant show-rooms in 
Victoria Street, that their taste ran healthily 
to brightness under our dim skies, and to 
soft, distinct, transparent reds and yellows, by 
distempered walls behind brass furniture. 

sr 

But a soft tone of colour, cheerful, yet not 
noisy, can be easily attained in a wall of broken 
colour. Some people, with excellent and 
cultured taste, prefer all colour broken—that is, 
with a grain or character in it—not of course 
kaleidoscopic. They will like their apparent 
self-colour provided by a minute pattern which 
gives the impression of one tint at a distance, 
and only close at hand falls into scroll or diaper. 
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Morris & Co. introduced the first and best of 
these clear, minute patterns in wall-papers many 
years ago: patterns small without being 
niggling, and simple without being insignificant. 
Personally, I dislike nebulosity, as I detest 
uncertainty, unsymmetry, confusion ; but I can 
bear them if they are kindly administered. If 
a tint or shape, on the other hand, screams— if 
it jars and irritates, there is nothing for it but 
to clean it off, tear it down. The moral effect 
of needless and pointless annoyance is evil ; 
and disagreeableness increases and multiplies 
as a foul insect. Try the unpleasant effect, 
give it a chance, be just even to the ugly : but 
when the unpleasantness remains, grows, and 
affects your temper and spirits, hesitate not a 
moment ; throw cost, trouble, pride, to the 
winds ; sell the expensive, but hideous, chair, 
the valuable, but malignant, picture ; scrape off 
the acrid wall-paper ; repaint the oppressive, 
headachey roof. This will be found the cheapest 
course in the end. 

A RICHF.R effect of broken colour has often 
been provided by Owen Jones’s well-known 
treatment, especially his earlier work. Dado 
and frieze were frequently all in broken colour, 
and yet the effect satisfied the eye. Of course 
he was strongly imbued with Persian and 
Indian ideas. And if Owen Jones’s walls have a 
fault, it is generally that they are, though rich, 
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too dark ; and London needs light. When I 
say light, 1 do not mean pallor—I mean clear, 
mellow transparency, whether of red, blue, 
yellow, green, purple, or orange. For a bright 
country house I could ask nothing better than 
the rich Oriental effects of this style of decoration, 
because sufficient sunlight is oftener present to 
give value to the soft hues and explain the 
complicated tracery. It is an admirable back¬ 
ground for people’s faces : all furniture and 
costumes would “ go ” with it; an artist would 
not hesitate to introduce it in his “ Portrait of a 
Lady ”; and there is no better test of the 
“ becoming,” I suppose. But something rather 
less rich, in my opinion, is better for London 
rooms. 

? 

The substance of walls is of some conse¬ 
quence in relation to their colour. For level 
colour, distemper, when perfectly performed, is 
pleasantest, cheapest, and most easily renewed ; 
elaborate patterns are better painted or papered. 
My own preference runs to wood panelling, 
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cither simply oiled or painted in a couple of 
colours, as was common in the seventeenth 
century. There is a refinement and simplicity 
in the plain wood panel, which spoils one for 
everything else: it is so clean, so quiet, the 
sole drawback being that it requires a great 
deal more furnishing with pictures, miniatures, 
china, than a papered wall, which is often at 
once fully furnished by a couple of good pictures 
and a bracket or two. 

r 

Distemper gives a beautiful, soft, velvety 
surface, better than the old-fashioned flatted 
paint. Varnished paint, in a dark self-colour, 
throws the walls back by perspective un¬ 
certainties, and is delightfully sanitary, as well 
as interesting, by its moving reflections. Some 
people dislike this reflective quality, except in 
polished floors. Silken panels, after the old 
French manner, and if softly coloured, are 
delicious, and the charm of a delicate profile and 
the graceful outline of costume asks no better 
appreciation. Here the same rule holds good 
as in any other material: the tint must be one 
indulgent to all passing incidents—faces, dresses, 
and wall ornaments ; and the fabric gives better 
value than do paint or distemper to the tint pre¬ 
sented. 

9 

I remember spending an evening with Victor 
Hugo in his charming Paris residence. His 
rooms, thoroughly French in character, were 
decorated with perfect artistic consistency, every 
part of them in harmony. The silken walls 
were “ carried out ” by a silken ceiling, where 
the brocade was gathered up to a centre for the 
chandelier, and in a tint, as I remember, slightly 
less deep than the walls ; whilst the fauteuils 
and settees were upholstered in similar brocade, 
deeper again—or they looked so. One room 
was crimson silk, another a light grey-blue, 
both admitting of the propinquity of flowers, 
costumes, and complexions. There were no 
apparent doors : the entrances were guarded 
by double portttres of the same silk, one draped 
to right, the other to left; and the effect was 
snug, and rather that of nestling in a bottbonntire. 
Not so good for music, though. The furniture 
was, of course, chiefly Louis Quatorze. His 
house in Guernsey, still on show, is very 
differently decorated. 
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T HE season on the Riviera is an exception¬ 
ally brilliant one ; there are more 
Royalties there this year than ever. Cap 
Martin, where the Empress Eugenie has built 
herself a charming villa, seems to have become 
the special resort of crowned heads. The 
Empress of Austria, looking handsomer than 
ever, but oh ! so sad, has been honouring Cap 
Martin with a visit, and the King and Queen of 
Saxony have followed suit. Certainly the sea 
and sky of this favoured spot of the earth are 
very lovely, but I do not think that wholly 
accounts for the way in which people are 
going to Cap Martin. Royalty has set the 
fashion for one thing, and for another there is 
a really excellent hotel. The windows reveal 
lovely views of graceful palms, grey-green olive- 
trees, and the feathery gold of the mimosa, while 
around on all sides, save one, stretches the broad 
blue of the tideless Mediterranean. Personally, 1 
think Cap Martin the most charming place on the 
Riviera. How long it will remain so is an open 
question. But at present it is less noisy and 
gusty than Nice, less crowded than Cannes, 
not open to the objections of Monte Carlo, nor 
given over to invalids like Mentone. I can 
confidently recommend a trip there at this 
time of the year. Like magic one exchanges 
the fog and the damp of London for sunshine 
and flowers. 

r 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
people who are staying at Cannes. The popular 
Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch of Russia, 
commonly known as “ Mich-Mich,” and his 
charming wife the Countess Torby, are the 
heart and soul of all the festivities there, and 
this year they are especially interested in the 


Golf Links, with the result that La Napoule 
has become the fashionable resort. Among 
other visitors this season to Cannes are (or 
have been; the Duke and Duchess of Leeds, 
who have left England for the whole winter, 
Lord Ruthven, Lord and Lady Whamcliffe, 
and Miss Fleetwood Wilson, who has come 
here from the Engadine. Hy&res, too, is very 
full ; among the people who have taken villas 
there are the Duke and Duchess of Rutland. I 
am glad to learn that the Duke’s health has 
much benefited by his sojourn abroad. 

r 

Talking of the Grand Duke Michael and 
the Countess Torby, I wonder when the Tsar 
is going to pardon them and allow them to 
return to Russia. I suppose it is necessary to 
mark the Imperial displeasure at these mor¬ 
ganatic marriages, but the Countess Torby is 
so lovely, so clever, so altogether charming, that 
one can quite understand the Grand Duke 
Michael marrying in defiance of custom, and 
going into exile for her sweet sake. The Tsar, 
who is a young man and has married for love 
too, might surely pardon this love-match. He 
has, of course, pardoned it to a great extent, 
and I hear that at Paris both he and the 
Tsarina received the Grand Duke and his 
beautiful wife very graciously. But the sen¬ 
tence of exile still remains, and so long as it 
remains there is always a feeling au fond of 
course. Not that the young couple seem to 
care much ; they are quite happy in each other’s 
society : Russia is a gloomy country, and they 
would find it triste indeed, after the happy, care¬ 
less life they have been leading on the Riviera 
and at other places. Among her other accom¬ 
plishments the Countess Torby is a superb 
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tennis-player. I have seen her carry every¬ 
thing before her at the tournaments at Horn- 
burg and Baden. Both she and ner husband 
are favourites of the Prince of Wales. 

Great preparations are being made at 
Cimiez for the Queen’s visit—I mean of course 
in the way of providing for her comfort and 
convenience. The Queen’s wish for privacy will 
be strictly respected. I hear that the hotel is 
very damp ; let us hope that will be remedied, 
as damp is the very worst thing for Her 
Majesty The amount of strictly personal 
luggage which accompanies the Queen on her 
Continental journeys is something tremendous ; 
there is, of course, the Royal bed which goes 
with the Queen everywhere, and in addition to 
this the Queen loves to have all her familiar 
objects with her, such as books, photographs, 
cushions, so that her rooms never lose their 
home like aspect. In this, who does not 
sympathise with her ? I think we miss most, 
when travelling abroad, in our bare hotel 
rooms, the little treasures a woman loves to 
have about her. 

r 

The Princess Beatrice accompanies Her 
Majesty, who will also be joined by the Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lome). Her Majesty 
takes great pleasure in the intellectual com¬ 
panionship of the Princess Louise,—though 
her fifth daughter is perhaps more decided in 
her opinions than the others. The Princess 
Louise is the handsomest of all the 
Queen’s daughters, and next to the Empress 
Frederick she is certainly the cleverest. She 
possesses the artistic sense in a high degree, 
and is a most brilliant conversationalist. Her 
knowledge of men and things is something 
wonderful. She has all the qualifications to 
play a great part in the world, but circumstances 
have limited her energies. She is the favourite 
sister of the Prince of Wales, and he spends 
more time with her at Kensington Palace than 
most people imagine, and often consults her 
on different matters. The Princess Louise is 
English to her finger-tips ; in thought, feeling, 
and sentiment, her inclinations are wholly with 
the land of her birth. 

r 

The Duke and Duchess of Coburg are also 
visiting the Riviera this season, and thence they 
go on a brief tour in Italy. The Duchess is 
very full just now of matrimonial projects for 
her unmarried children. She has married three 
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of her daughters so well and so happily that it 
is only natural that she would wish to do the 
same with the remaining. On dit that the Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice of Coburg is to be betrothed to the 
young King of Servia ; then the two sisters in the 
future would be Queens of Roumania and Servia 
respectively. But I doubt this rumour, for 
Princess Beatrice is still a mere child, and the 
King of Servia's position is not too secure in 
monarchical Europe. Though report speaks 
well of him, the domestic squabbles between 
his father and mother do not augur well for 
the future peace of the Royal Servian manage. 
The Princess is an exceedingly pretty and 
intelligent girl, but absurdly young. But 
then, the Duchess of Coburg seems to like 
her daughters to be married young ; she is a 
Russian of Russians, and looks on things with 
different eyes to ours. Her daughter’s matri¬ 
monial prospects is not the only matter 
exercising the mind of the Duchess of Coburg 
just now ; her son the Hereditary Prince Alfred 
gives her some anxiety. She wishes him to 
many the wealthy Princess Olga of Wurtem- 
burg, but Prince Alfred doesn’t seem to see it; 
he is much more smitten with his very pretty 
cousin the Princess Fedora of Saxe-Meiningen, 
who hasn’t a penny. And as the coffers of 
Coburg need replenishing the Duchess does not 
approve. In the meantime Prince Alfred is 
with his regiment at Potsdam, and as he is very 
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gallant and has a great admiration for the fair 
sex, little ajffaires are constantly arising, and his 
mother is therefore all the more anxious for 
him to marry. 

If 

There will be a great galaxy of all Royalties, 
foreign and otherwise, in London next June, to 
celebrate the longest and most glorious reign of 
any sovereign who has ever sat on the British 
throne. What a pity St. Paul’s is not to be the 
scene of the National Thanksgiving ; it is so 
much better adapted to such functions than 
Westminster Abbey. But the long flight of 
steps at the West Front presents insuperable 
obstacles to Her Majesty, it is said. 1 cannot 
but think these obstacles might have been over¬ 
come. Queen Anne, from gout and rheumatism, 
could not walk a step at her coronation, and 
had to be carried about from place to place in 
the Abbey. Yet it was a very imposing ceremony. 
But perhaps, after all, the Abbey is the fitter 
place ; it was there Victoria was crowned. Sixty 
years ! What memories will crowd in upon our 
gracious Queen on that great day ! And what 
a glorious record ! 

r 

I am glad to see that the Duke and 
Duchess of York are going to make a tour 
in Ireland this year. Ireland has been too 
long under the shade of Royal neglect. The 
Irish are loyal at heart, but it is difficult for them 
to show their loyalty to an abstraction—and 
that is what Royalty has become to them. The 
Duke and Duchess of York will be hailed with 
joy and enthusiasm, and it may be hoped that 
their visit will give an impetus to the plan, often 
put forward and as often abandoned, of establish¬ 
ing a Royal residence in Ireland. Why should 
not a Royal Prince be Viceroy ? With the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught at the Vice¬ 
regal Lodge, Dublin, and, say, the Princess 
Louise and Lord Lome holding Court in Edin¬ 
burgh at Holyrood, the capitals of the sister 
kingdoms would gain immensely in prosperity 
and brilliancy, and Society in those places would 
once more have a living centre around which to 
rally. 

r 

It is said that the Duke and Duchess of York 
will spend at least a month in Ireland. They 
will stay a week in Dublin with Lord and 
Lady Cadogan at the Viceregal Lodge, and 
then they will start on a round of country-house 
visits. Among those whom they will visit are 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at 
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Lismore, the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn at 
Baron’s Court, Lord and Lady Londonderry 
at Mount Stewart, Lord and Lady Kenmare 
at Killarney, and Lord and Lady Dunraven at 
Adare Manor. 

r 

The last-named visit will be one of the most 
interesting. Royalty has not honoured Adare 
with a visit recently, though Lord and Lady 
Dunraven entertained the Duchess of York 
(when Princess May of Teck) at Dunraven 
Castle a few years ago, and at their charming 
villa on Kingston Hill, within a drive from 
London, they have welcomed many members of 
the Royal Family, the Tecks especially, as they 
are near neighbours. Lord Dunraven, who is a 
great traveller, and, as every one knows, a famous 
yachtsman, is a man of remarkable attainments 
and wide range of interests. As Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County of Limerick, Lord Dunraven has 
been much more in Ireland this year than 
formerly, though he has never been an absentee 
landlord, and Adare has taken its place as the 
centre of light and leading in the Society of the 
county ; the ball given there before Christmas, 
on the occasion of the Viceregal visit, was 
superbly done. Lady Dunraven is a cousin of 
Lord Lothian’s ; she is greatly beloved by all 
the tenantry on her husband’s large estates in 
Ireland and Wales, and her tw r o daughters are 
only second to her in popularity. 

? 

It would be a great thing if Irish Society 
could rally around a Royal Court in Ireland s 
capital. However well it is done—and no one 
can do it better than the Cadogans—a Vice¬ 
regal Court is always a mere shadow of the 
real thing. And what a centre of wit and 
beauty Dublin would become ! There is no 
country which can boast of so many lovely 
women as Ireland, in proportion to its popula¬ 
tion, and the beauty of the women of its 
aristocracy is proverbial. Lady Londonderry, 
Lady Garvagh, Lady Annesley, Lady Fingall, 
Lady Limerick—what a dream of fair women 
do not these names suggest ? And the list might 
be lengthened indefinitely. 1 always think Lady 
Annesley a typical Irishwoman. She is full of 
vivacity, wit, and charm, a most brilliant talker, 
and a most beautiful woman. She is, as you 
doubtless know, Lord Annesley’s second wife ; 
she was a Miss Armitage-Moore of Arnmore, 
and since her marriage a few years ago she has 
taken Society by storm ; and her little parties at 
that rus in urbe Annesley Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
have been among the pleasantest in London. 
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From a Photograph by Lafayttte. 

The Countess of Annesley. 


The art of hospitality is not a lost one while 
such hostesses as Lady Annesley are with us. 

r 

There are people who maintain that it is 
the “ American contingent ” which has rescued 
English Society from the reproach of dulness. 
1 do not think so. Where would it be possible 
to find among any of them such a combination 
of wit and grace and all-round ability as gives 
to the lovely Lady Warwick, for instance, her 
inimitable charm ? After all, there is some¬ 
thing in birth and upbringing, in being born 
and reared amid gracious surroundings—a 
something which cannot be acquired in later 
life. Not but what there are many charming 
and beautiful Americans among us. The names 
of those who have married into our English 
aristocracy are many, and the tact and grace 
with which they have adapted themselves to 
their new surroundings is wonderful. To name 
only a few of them, there is the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lilian Duchess of Marlborough 
(Lady William Beresford), the Duchess of 
Manchester, Lady Essex, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, and Mrs. George Curzon. 


Mrs. George Curzon is 
certainly very handsome and, I 
am told, very clever and well 
read. She has quite a royal 
bearing, and her marriage to the 
brilliant young Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has 
been a complete success. She 
was a Miss Leiter ; her father, 
Mr. Leiter, had at one time a 
large dry goods store in Chicago, 
where he “ made his pile ” I 
believe that is the Transatlantic 
way of putting it. By the way, 1 
always wonder what “ dry goods ” 
are. Anyway Mr. Leiter made a 
large fortune and settled in 
Boston—or Washington — 1 forget 
which, and the Letters moved in 
the very best circles of American 
Society. Mrs. Leiter is a hand¬ 
some woman, and there are 
several children. They often 
come to Europe, and it was here 
Mr. Curzon first met his charming 
wife. At the time of the wedding 
an enthusiastic American “ re¬ 
porter” announced that Miss 
Leiter was marrying the “ Future 
Prime Minister of England.” I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the 
prophecy came true some day. 

r 

It is astonishing how the insidious cigarette 
has made its way among ladies, even with those 
who, like Caesar’s wife, are above suspicion of 
being considered “rapid.” I have not suc¬ 
cumbed to its chann myself, but I know many 
who have, and after luncheon now, over her 
caft noir it is quite usual to see a lady take a 
cigarette : of course, I don’t mean in a public 
restaurant—that would be an abomination— 
but at luncheon at a friend’s house. The 
practice has grown from the patronage extended 
to it by Royalty. The Dowager Empress of 
Russia smokes many cigarettes, and the Princess 
of Wales indulges in one now and then also. 
So does the Princess Charles of Denmark. 
But the Queen and her daughters (except 
Princess Beatrice) disapprove of the practice 
for ladies. Other queens, however, are not so 
particular. The Queen of Italy, the Queen of 
Roumania, and the Queen Regent of Spain, are 
all habitual cigarette smokers. In Paris the 
fashion is general, and so it is among the 
ladies of the Corps Diplomatique who are 
accredited to the Court of St. James’. And 
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now it is becoming common in English 
Society. Dear me! the times are changed 
since Lady Hester Stanhope was thought 
half-crazy because she liked her narghileh ! 

? 

The Circus Girl , now running at the Gaiety, 
is one of the brightest and most amusing pieces 
of its kind. The songs are not half bad, and 
the whole thing is beautifully mounted. The 
Artists’ Ball is quite a gorgeous scene, and 
Ellaline Terriss has a charm all her own. But 
how the audience at the Gaiety has changed 
of recent years ! We were in a box the other 
night, and I could not help noticing that the 
stalls, which used to be filled with la jeunesse 
tlor/e , especially the first three rows, were 
now given over to opulent Hebrews and com¬ 
fortable matrons from the suburbs. I hear 
all the gilded youth now flock to the “ Empire.’’ 
A good many ladies go there too now; 
of course, in boxes, and attended 
by a man or two. They tell me 
the performance is excellent, 
especially the ballet; but I 
couldn’t face that cloud of 
tobacco-smoke-one’s gown reeks 
of it for days. 

r 

A correspondent asks me, 

“ What are the best books ? ” 1 

cannot say. But I hear that 
popular young novelist Mr. 

Richard Pryce is just publishing 
his new novel “ Elementary 
Jane,” and it contains his best 
work—and that is saying a good 
deal. Of those most talked about 
—fiction, of course—are Mrs. 

Steel’s u On the Face of the 
Waters,”and Lucas Malet’s “The 
Carissima.” The latter has a 
lifelike sketch of a man of 
letters, who is known in Society 
to some extent, and who would 
like to be better known. It is 
decidedly clever. Some one told 
me “The Other House” was 
good, but I yawned over it, and 
turned for a change to John 
Oliver Hobbes’ “Herb Moon”; 
but the epigrams got on my 
nerves—they were so obviously 
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made to order. Lady Munster’s “Ghostly 
Tales ” are excellent reading, and all quite 
true ; and I hear everywhere of the “ Book 
of Beauty,” of which there is a new edition 
at a less prohibitive price. Some one was 
praising “ The Passion for Romance,” by 
a new author, the other day. “A Child of 
the Jago ” was dinned into my ears the other 
night at dinner by a man who thought it a 
veritable tour de force ; but it is all about 
slums and things I believe, and slumming has 
gone out of fashion, except at Lord Rowton’s 
model lodging-house. He asked me and some 
other friends to go over it the other day ; it is 
a positive palace of comfort, and self-supporting 
too. The way that dear, good man has worked 
at it and interested himself in it is too unselfish 
for words ; and certainly his efforts have been 
crowned with success. Lord Rowton was Monty 
Corry—Lord Beaconsfield’s private secretary— 
and a great friend of the Queen. 



From a photograph by Bassano. 

The Hon. Mrs. George Curzon. 
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BY WILHELM IN A WIMBLE. 

BOOK-BINDING. 


E Y’ER since'the making of books—and that 
is before the days of Solomon—the em¬ 
bellishing, the imparting to them solidity and 
ease of handling, have been tasks dear to the 
bibliophile. In the British Museum may be 
seen a transcript of “ The Ritual of the Dead,” 
written on papyrus, in clear and beautiful 
hieroglyphs, adorned with the pictured repre¬ 
sentation of the soul on its pilgrimage in the 
shadowy world. All the incidents of the spiritual 
drama are placed before us in colours vivid still 
as when laid by the unknown scribe and artist. 
Enchanting hours may be spent studying, in our 
national museum, the specimens of the great art 
of binding, showing how the thoughts of prophets 
and saints, of poets, sages, and romancers, have 
come down to us through the ages enshrined 
in the art of the book-binder. Women have 
taken a share in the preserving of our sacred 
literature. In the Middle Ages some orders 
of nuns helped to transcribe and to bind the 
breviary, the lives of the saints, the medita¬ 
tions of the mystics ; they decorated the margins 
with illuminated designs of minute and mar¬ 
vellous intricacy ; they embroidered covers for 
missiles and hour-books. In the world outside 
women in all times, by their patronage of the 
book-binder, contributed to the encouragement 
of his art—for Diane de Poitiers worked the 
artist in binding, flourishing under the reign 
of Henry 11., whose name is unknown but 
whose work survives to delight us by its beauty, 
its finish, its solidity. Madame de Maintenon, 
the Duchesse de Rambouillet, and a host of 
ladies, have lavished money on the decoration 
of the volumes they loved. 


It is, however, within the last few years only 
that educated women have once more sought to 
find some opening for their artistic talents in the 
pursuance of this craft. Women have for a long 
time been employed by book-binders, as sewers, 
and to do other details of the drudgery of the 
inside work. In France the “couches d’or ” 
are laid by women, whose delicacy and deftness 
of fingers are considered well adapted to the 
task. I mean that it is of late years only that 
women have aspired to the higher ranges of the 
art, and have trained to qualify themselves to 
take the printed pages as they issue from the 
printers’ hands, and, step by step, convert them 
into the book—solid, flexible, beautiful. 

9 

It was reported to me that one of our 
greatest living writers had said he knew a lady 
book-binder who, by her trade, earned, in six 
months, sufficient to supply all her needs and 
pleasures for the year. The words had a 
stimulating effect upon one bent upon discover¬ 
ing every means by which womankind can earn 
a livelihood and find an outlet for her talents 
and her energy. With high hopes I began to 
study the possibilities this captivating craft offers 
to my sex. Let me say at the outset that my 
spirits were destined to be dashed, and ere 
long it was borne in upon me that a poet’s 
golden optimism had tinged the words that had 
been reported to me. Book-binding, like every' 
other art and cra f t, has its prizes, but, like all 
arts, just in proportion to its complicated 
claims and beauties arc these prizes difficult to 
win. 
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Incomes for Ladies. 


It requires almost exceptional strength, for 
it makes a great strain upon the physical 
power. It entails much moving to and fro, 
much bending over work and over the fire—for 
heated tools are wanted: pulling volumes 
about, working heavy machinery, are the 
conditions of the life. The outlay is consider¬ 
able at the start. The plant alone costs about 
thirty pounds. The absolutely necessary tools 
are a sewing-press, a standing-press, a grind¬ 
stone, planes, knives, and scissors of various 
shapes and sizes, an assortment of delicate 
hammers, wheels, fillets, gouges, stamps, and 
of dainty odds and ends ; not to mention a 
supply of leather and gold-leaf. Then there 
is the price of the training ; if it be cheaper 
to learn at the technical schools, the short 
cut to proficiency lies through private tuition. 
The price of such instruction may be put down 
at about another thirty pounds. When the tools 
are bought, and the intricacies of the craft 
mastered, the competitor for work enters the 
market ; but then the antagonism of men to 
women entering the trade has to be faced. 
Book-binders never employ women as forwarders 
or finishers ; in other words, they keep them 
out of the artistic side of the craft. 
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All this may seem very pessimistic. But it 
is best, before dwelling upon the sunnier side of 
the prospect, to be aware of its darker side. 
Miss Prideaux, who is the supreme authority 
upon book-binding asan art and as a profession,is 
not very encouraging as to the prospects women 
have in it as a lucrative career. She was the 
first woman who took up book-binding seriously ; 
she studied it in Paris ; she knows its history to 
her fingers’ ends ; she lectures upon it, has a 
school for it,and has turned out admirable pupils; 
she has herself done notable work in it: her 
opinion, founded upon much experience, is that 
the success of women as book-binders is excep¬ 
tional. The question of their fitness for it is 
still in the experimental stage ; and as experi¬ 
mental all women who desire to learn it should 
consider it. If a woman is exceptionally strong ; 
if she can devote long hours to her work ; if— and 
that is the biggest if of all—she has a gift for 
original design, or can work in conjunction with 
one who has ;—then her prospects of success 
are fair. Still, when there is a happy conjunction 
of all these conditions, there still remains the 
obstacle in her path that the open market is 
closed to her, and that her talent depends for 
its recognition and its employment upon her 
private connection. 
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Difficulties and obstacles, never, however, 
block the way long to real aptitude and zeal. 
On every side we have instances of women 
succeeding in spite of the forces arrayed against 
them. There are also interesting examples of 
women revealing gifts fora career hitherto closed 
to them, and finding the occasion for proving 
their vocation, by being helped to enter at the 
start. There is the instance of M iss Pistrucci, the 
daughter of the famous medallist, who was her 
father’s pupil and became one of his ablest 
assistants ; her work embellishes some of the 
best medals signed by his name. Miss Mac- 
Coll, the foremost of Miss Prideaux s pupils, 
and perhaps the most successful, enjoys the 
advantage of being helped by her brother, Mr. 
D. S. MacColl, the distinguished art critic, who 
is also an accomplished artist and a designer of 
fine taste. Brother and sister are partners in 
work ; he furnishes the designs which she 
executes. Miss MacColl is a skilled draughts¬ 
woman, and she draws with her wheel with that 
certainty and freedom of touch that comes 
only when there is mastery over the implements 
wielded. From the sewing to the last touch of 
decoration, all is her handiwork. She has 
also an original method ; and she has dev ised a 
new technique in tooling, far too complex for 
me to attempt to describe here. Specimens of 
her handicraft can be seen at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. 1 had the privilege of visiting 
her studio and seeing some of her finished 
work, and some in process of completion. The 
distinction and delicacy of the designs, and the 
artistic carefulness with which every detail is 
wrought, are beyond all praise. I remember 
also a cover for a card-case, wrought in various 
coloured leathers, mauve and green and gold, 
fanciful, quaint, appealing to the eye and to the 
imagination. Miss MacColi’s patrons are many 
and distinguished among the lovers of books. 

Miss Nichols also has done very successful 
work, and has many clients. I see that a lady 
has opened a book-binding establishment in the 
Cromwell Road, and I understand that her 
enterprise is flourishing. 

r 

It is difficult to give a fair idea as to the 
average earnings of the successful woman book¬ 
binder. As in every art, the price is governed 
by the reputation of the artist, or by the appeal 
it makes to the taste of the purchaser. Where 
some lady book-binders will take from two to 
three guineas, others will not entertain any offer 
that is under five guineas. 
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Before studying the process of book binding, 
learn how to draw, and cultivate what talent 
you have for design. It may safely be said that 
in all the decorative crafts, a faculty for original 
designing is the talisman that will best ensure 
success. For wall-papers, for cretonnes, for 
brocades, for the beautifying of the house, we 
are awaiting the advent of the designer of 
genius. In book-binding it is especially needed. 
Study the great examples of book-binding in 
the past, and the history of the art. As the 
fascination of the personal imprint is the most 
potent of all in art, while it is necessary to know 
what the past has done, it is also necessary not 
to be slavishly bound to its traditions. The poise 
which prevents originality from degenerating into 
eccentricity marks the finest modern French work 
—such as that of Grollie and Ruban. Familiar 
with the old processes, these book-binders use 
their knowledge for the finer expression of their 
own personality. Uzanne struck the note of 
exaggerated revolt against the classic ideals. 
His designs—imaginative, sensuous, grotesque— 
are very popular. Mr. Aubrey Beardsley re¬ 
presents this mood in England.* 

? 

In these days of rapid production of books, 
and of the great and ever-increasing demand 
for them, it seems to me that there is an open¬ 
ing for the binder who will bring out work 
artistic in design and at a fairly popular price. 
There is room for something between the 
edition de luxe and the glaring and common 
covers so much in vogue. Why should not a 
woman of initiative meet this need ? 

No one has done finer work in book-binding 
than Mr. Cobden Sanderson. An American lady 
who learnt her craft from him, at “ The Dove 
Bindery,” next door to the Kelmscott Press, 
lately ruled over by the poet-decorator William 
Morris, is one of the first women who started 
in the profession in the United States. As are 
all Mr. Sanderson’s, pupils, she was taught to 
carry the work through in all its details—to 
consider the book as a whole of which the 
humblest part is as important as the most 
decorative. In her native country she has, I 
understand, started a successful bindery. 
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With reference to gardening as a career for 
women, which formed the subject of a previous 
article, the fee for women students at Swanley 
College is seventy pounds a year. This includes 
all charges, except those for medical attendance, 
laundress, books, and separate rooms. They 
reside in a house set apart for them, within five 
minutes’ walk of the College ; and the arrange¬ 
ments are those of a refined house. The course 
of instruction extends over six terms (the year 
being divided into three terms), and a diploma 
is granted to students who have satisfactorily 
passed all the examinations, and attended 
regularly both the practical and theoretical 
classes. The course of studies embraces every 
branch of the art and science of horticulture. 
Bee-keeping, dairying, poultry-rearing, are also 
to be learnt there. Demonstration classes are 
held for teaching table decoration and bouquet¬ 
making to those ladies who wish to take up the 
lighter side of the profession. How well women 
have profited by the advantages offered by the 
College, which had, till lately, been reserved 
for men only, may be judged by the victory, 
last year, of Miss Gulvin, who gained the 
prize medal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in the annual examination, against three 
hundred competitors coming from all parts of 
England. 

t 

The beautiful specimens of table-decorations 
sent up by students of Swanley to the Ex¬ 
hibition in the Temple Gardens, won the 
Bankseian medal for the College. The College 
started a floral dep6t a year or two ago, in the 
neighbourhood of Sloane Street, with a staff of 
ladies versed in the art of table and ball-room 
decoration, and ready to take charge of window- 
boxes. Not in England only, but on the 
Continent, the idea of employing women as 
gardeners is growing in favour. News reaches 
us that a school of gardening for girls has 
been started within the last two years, in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin. Already these 
daughters of Eve have, in the examinations 
held during the past year by the Board of 
Agriculture, beaten all competitors of the mas¬ 
culine sex. 
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BY HERMINIA EDEN. 


J ANUARY and February, are, usually speak¬ 
ing, favourite months for the celebration 
of weddings. That Christmas is un¬ 
popular in our country for these functions is 
significantly shown in the general slackening 
off in the marriage season, which consequently 
results in its blossoming out with redoubled 
vigour before Lent comes on. But this year 
we do not notice this having been the case. 
Very few weddings to which real social import¬ 
ance are attached have taken place just lately. 
But though there has been a dearth of interest¬ 
ing marriages, we cannot say the same thing 
of engagements : the air has been rife with 
them. 

r 

First among these must be mentioned that 
of one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s nephews, the 
Hon. George Leon, who is the youngest son of 
the late Lord Walter Scott—the bride-elect 
being Miss Ralouka Heriot, only daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. Warner Heriot, of Spittal 
House, Berwickshire. Miss Heriot is, by the 
way, a grand-daughter of Musurus Pasha, for¬ 
merly Turkish Ambassador (hence her Christian 
name), and also she is a niece of the Princess 
de Brancoulan. 

r 

Following immediately upon the above 
betrothal came that of the Earl of Kingston 
to Miss Barclay Walker. The date of the 
marriage is not fixed, but it is probably to 
be celebrated some time this month. Much 


historical interest is attached to the family 
of the Kingstons. Sir John King, a remote 
ancestor of the present representative of the 
house, obtained from Queen Elizabeth, in 
requital for his military services, a lease of 
the Abbey of Boyle, a fine old manor, situated 
in County Roscommon. James 1 . endowed the 
family with further valuable territorial grants. 
The present, and eighth, Earl of Kingston, 
is a representative peer for Ireland, boasting 
several titles. He is a widower, having married, 
in 1872, the daughter and heiress of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tenison, of Kilronan Castle, whose 
surname Lord Kingston ultimately assumed, 
in addition to those he already bore. 

? 

Another wedding probably coming off this 
month is Miss Evelyn Wykeham’s, and Mr. 
F. T. Higgins’. The latter is son of the wealthy 
and distinguished “ Q.C. ” Higgins, of Nether 
Winchendon, Bucks. The Wykeham’s country 
place is at Tythrop, in Oxfordshire, which 
lovely old place, it is surmised, will lend itself 
admirably to a gathering of this sort. 

r 

From Scotland, we learn that Miss Morrison- 
Duncan, of Naughton, Fife, is engaged to Lieut.- 
Col. A. W. Anstruther, of the Royal Artillery. 


The number of bridesmaids whose atten¬ 
dance on brides is considered essential nowa¬ 
days is really not improving to the spectacle 
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From a photograph by Carl Sonar, Copenhagen . 

Prince Christian. 


anyhow, from an aesthetic point of view. So 
many young girls, all dressed alike, have a 
monotonous effect to the eye. In Paris, several 
attempts have lately been made to remedy 
this defect in the bridal cortege ; and it is con¬ 
sistent with the readiness of the Gallic mind, 
ever alert to the appearance of things, that 
a novel idea on this subject should emanate 
from the French capital. Here, at a big 
Society wedding, not long since, the bride— 
who was carrying a bouquet reported to 
be a foot and a half in diameter — was 
followed by seven bridesmaids, completing 
a pretty colour-harmony. The head brides¬ 
maid’s dress was composed of the palest 
shade of old-gold, the other costumes 
deepening in colour, until the procession 
wound up in deep bronze-colour. The whole 
scheme of this arrangement was attractive 
and novel. 

if 

Diplomatists, we learn, are having 
their ingenuities sorely taxed in searching 
for a suitable bride for the young King 
of Servia. Difficulties of a political and 
social order beset the solving of this pro¬ 
blem, which, looked into closely, appears 
to turn on the question of pedigree. For, 
as was pointed out lately, King Alexander, 
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though a reigning monarch, has not a drop 
of Royal blood in his veins. If this is so, 
then his position closely resembles that of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., when he, too, 
was a bachelor. Of course, in all dynasties 
some one must make the start, if Royal blood 
is only “ Royalthrough descent—though 
on second thoughts it would appear a 
matter of somewhat close social distinction 
what elements are required to constitute 
this particular omission which characterises 
the Servian monarch. Let King Alexander 
take heart. It may be his will be the right 
of transmitting what he himself lacks—that 
is, when the Goidian knot is cut which now 
entangles His Royal Highness. 

The bethrothal of the eldest son of 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince 
Christian, to Princess Pauline of Wurtem- 
burg, has given cause for much rejoicing. 
Prince Christian was over here for the 
marriage of his younger brother, Prince 
Carl, to the Princess Maud of Wales. 
The Princess Pauline is exceedingly rich— 
a fortunate thing for the Danish Royal 
Family. How well the Princes and Princesses 
of the Royal House of Denmark marry to 
be sure ! 





From a photograph by Anderson. Stuttgart 

Princess Pauline. 
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IRoveltfes in tbe Wilest J£nb. 


I N my rambles through some of my special and 
beloved highways, I have been lucky enough to 
find compensation for wintry fog and frost in coming 
across some fascinating and dainty trifles, together 
with ingenious inventions, the descriptions of which 
shall regale my readers this month. Particularly 
have I been struck with the variety of lovely silver 
ornaments and knick-knacks to be purchased nowa¬ 
days at most moderate prices - although their cheap¬ 
ness does not, in any way, detract from their charm ; 
and, to my mind, nothing is more fascinating than 
some quaint and pretty “bit” of silver. And no¬ 
where can this be found better than at Messrs. 
Flkingtons’ in Regent Street, whose house for many 
years has been famous for the production of beautiful 
silver and plated goods. I broke the Tenth Com¬ 
mandment without any hesitation as I sat there the 
other day and gazed at the glittering, fair array before 
me. Of all gift-bestowing, whether for birthdays, 
weddings, or any other occasion, that of suiting the 
masculine taste is ever hedged with difficulty ; for, 
compared with those of the average woman, their 
wants are most limited. 

r 

At Messrs. Elkingtons’ I lighted upon a trifle 
which could not fail to give happiness to the majority 
of one’s men friends. This is a most tricky little 
liqueur-decanter of cut glass, made with spiral flutings, 
which revolve themselves into iour tubes to hold the 
different-coloured liquors, each of which can be 
poured out separately. This is an inexpensive, solid, 
and thoroughly delightful present. 

A clever notion, and another suggestion for 
masculine taste, is embodied in a heavy silver ink-pot, 
the top of which'opens any, or perhaps I should say 
every, way: an inexpressible convenience to the 
ever hurried and flurried modern litttfrahur. Then 
there are the dearest little gun-metal cigarette and 
photograph cases combined ; surely an acceptable 
and a delicate cadeau for the enamoured swain, who 
is as attached to Queen Nicotine as to the lady of his 
heart; at least, so I have often found. 

Plain silver-rimmed photograph-frames are not 
without attraction for both sexes. A handsome 
wedding present would be represented by a silver tray 
with a scroll Greek edge ; while in silver toilet-services, 
this firm can produce many rare and lovely designs. 

? 

From Regent Street to Bond Street is but a step, 
and there the window of Mr. Albert Barker catches 
the eye at once. I walk in, and I am not dis¬ 
appointed in my search for novelties, for Mr. Barker 
himself is quite a noted inventor of fascinating patents, 
which he brings out from season to season. One, 
always in demand, is his celebrated “surprise” tea- 


and writing-table, one of which would form a truly 
attractive offering. A “surprise” table, lately 
brought to perfection, which I gloated over here, was 
of the Louis XV. period ; when closed, this proves a 
lovely piece of furniture with gilt mountings. A 
spring is touched, and to “ Presto !” it flies open, dis¬ 
playing an exquisite service of china of the same date, 
and a Queen Anne teapot and other accessories. • 

Another late invention of this kind, and one 
which alone would have made Mr. Barker’s fame, is 
a combination card- and writing-table : when opened, 
this forms the orthodox card-table ; it pulls out on 
one side to make a complete writing-desk, the other 
being a receptacle for card-markers, etc. For the 
bachelor’s den again is the clever idea presented, in 
the shape of an Empire cabinet, which opens, bureau 
fashion, to disclose all requisites for the smoking- 
room—tumblers, cigarettes, lemon-squeezers, etc., 
while on the underneath shelf is accommodation for 
a dozen mineral waters. 

For the propitiation of weak woman, what could 
be lovelier than the dressing-table set which I saw 
here of finest tortoiseshell, adorned with monograms 
in gold ? And again, there was much to commend in 
a big silver egg which held all the requisites for a 
complete Etna. And these must only be counted as 
smallest selections of the lovely wares at 5, New 
Bond Street. 

¥ 

My next call lay at 28, Brook Street, where are 
to be found those extremely clever and tasteful lady 
decorators, the Misses Woollan and Mary Phillips. 
My visit to them was of special purport, for I had 
heard that these ladies had recently invented an 
article which would delight the heart of every second 
woman in the kingdom—to wit, a bicycle-stand, the 
joys of which I will try and describe to you. Who 
has not felt unhappy when a wheeling friend dropped 
in for tea and gossip, to know' how to dispose, with 
entire satisfaction to yourself and your friend, of her 
dearly-beloved machine ? If it is left outside, it is 
likely to be stolen, especially in town residences, and 
if taken into the house proves an uncomfortable and 
awkward article to deal with, and in muddy weather 
a real terror. Now, all these difficulties are swept 
away by the ingeniously carried-out notion of the 
Misses Woollan and Phillips. The bicycle-stand 
invented by them is an elegant and light piece of 
furniture, which stands in any hall, and by the simplest 
piece of mechanism receives the machine, which can 
then be wheeled about as lightly ns an empty per¬ 
ambulator. The stand, which will soon become 
indispensable to every house, is by no means an expen¬ 
sive item, as it can be purchased in ash for eighteen 
shillings and in oak and mahogany for twenty-seven 
shillings. 

Tabitha Pry. 
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“Straight and as lissom as a hazel wand.” 


I HAVE touched, though only lightly it is true, 
upon the mysteries of the toilet as connected 
with the complexion, hands, and hair, and now— 
still lightly—I am anxious to have some little chat 
upon the figure ; for rosy cheeks, sparkling eves, and 
glint of wavy locks, will lose their charm if found in 
company with a round back, clumsy hip, and square 
waist—and, indeed, all the mistakes that bad corsets, 
ill-cut gowns, and sometimes Dame Nature’s unkind* 
ness, produce. 

r 

There are many types of bad figures—that is to say, 
naturally bad; but there are few of these that cannot 
be improved by careful attention to exercise and 
dress. There is the awkward figure, the stiff figure, 
and the floppy and what may be called all-to-pieces 
figure. The awkward is generally seen possessed by 
girls who have not reached their twentieth year, and 
the other two are to l>e noted in women of all ages, 
and, indeed, types. In any case, whatever the defects 
of her figure may be, it is a woman’s duty to try and 
remedy such by every means in her power. In the 
first place, however limited her income, she should 
make up her mind never to wear cheap ready-made 
corsets, and should contrive to always have them 
made to measure by a good corsetiire; and this is 
just as much a matter of personal comfort as of 
appearance. The woman to whom Heaven has been 
kind enough to give a figure—that is to say, hips, 
and bust, and rounded waist—suffers absolute misery 
when encased in bought stays of some cheap adver¬ 
tised make, although her sister, possessed of what 
our grandmothers called “ the upright down-straight 
figure, like two deal boards placed together,” may 
fare better in a purchase of this description. After 
the corset comes the dress; and the woman who 
feels that figure is not her strong point should lie 
doubly careful about the fit of her gown and the style 
in which it is made. 

If 

Of course, exercise and healthful life is first and 
foremost in bringing al>out that perfection of the 
female form divine which every woman wishes for ; 
but here let moderation rule our counsels, and 
beware, my readers, of pushing exercise to such an 
extent as to cause it to become an absolute destroyer 
of feminine grace; for instance, bicycling, when 
carried to excess, is not in any way to be commended 
as a beautifying pastime. The lady who adores 


“ scorching,” and who is seen ever tearing about, 
practically doubled up, with her nose on the front 
wheel, is laying up tor herself an incurable, ugly 
stoop, which in a few years’ time will amount almost 
to a deformity ; while, on the other hand, an awkward 
figure may be much improved by judicious exercise 
on the wheel. 


And now let me come to the subject upon which 
discussion is never tired: and I will at once emphati¬ 
cally say that tight lacing, in the real sense of the 
word, is no longer in fashion. None but foolish shop¬ 
girls and anaemic, hysterical young persons, with a 
strong leaning towards romance, commit this grievous 
mistake against good taste and beauty. A wasp¬ 
like waist is not considered good form, especially if 
it be out of proportion to the height and figure. In 
these matters, the world of smart women have be¬ 
come absolutely practical ; and when we come to look 
around and note that most of our leading beauties are 
built on a big scale, we realise how absurd and horri¬ 
ble they would appear w'ith eighteen-inch waists. 
Yet it must not l>e supposed that I am an advocate of 
a thick and clumsy waist. A little judicious padding 
at the bust will give the desired round effect. The 
French, as we know, pad the hips; but this is a fashion 
I never advise for Englishwomen, w'ho are of a different 
type of figure entirely to their sisters over the watei. 

r. 

The most important essential to cultivate is grace¬ 
fulness, and when this is acquired, an indifferent 
figure—that is to say, indifferent in its proportions— 
will pass muster anywhere ; and to learn the trick 
of gracefulness properly, a woman should be taught 
to cultivate it all her life. From the days of youth 
upwards, she should endeavour always to walk 
lightly and quietly, to hold her back straight, and 
to sit and stand in a Ixrcoming manner ; she should 
learn the secret of balance and poise, and in this 
she may be much helped by the delightful amuse¬ 
ments—or rather we should say sciences—of fencing 
and skating ; indeed, there are no athletic exercises 
which equal these for bestowing a graceful carriage 
and walk. In conclusion, I must remark that to be 
properly shod is also an important matter in this 
question of grace ; and no woman who is unwise 
enough to don clumsy and ill-made footgear can ex¬ 
pect to present the charming appearance of that ideal 
maiden, “ straight and as lissom as a hazel wand.” 

Powder Puff, 
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BY MRS. DE SAL 1 S. 


T HE season is not yet over for parties ; and 
those on hospitality and entertaining 
intent will be anxious to have some new and 
pretty dishes for their dinner- and supper-tables; 
and the following recipes will be found very 
nmel and delicious—certain to be appreciated. 

Sole k la Laventlne. 

Take some small fillets of sole ; put them in one of 
the white fireproof baking-dishes ; cover them with 
slices of tomato, a tablespo jnful of parsley chopped 
fine, also an onion, and a small piece of garlic chopped 
fine ; salt and pepper to taste. Scatter a few fine 
breadcrumbs over all ; pour over a little warmed butter 
and a tablespoonful of chablis, and bake in the oven. 
Salmon is also very good dressed in this mode. 

Frian tines aux Hint res. 

Butter a sufficient number of pattypans, and fill 
them with forcemeat—any kind of delicate forcemeat 
—and bring it up in a conical form. Then dip the 
handle of a wooden spoon into hot water, and press 
into the centre of each an oyster, and close it with a 
palette-knife dipped into hot water. Arrange these 
in a deep sauti pan, and pour some boiling water 
down the side till they leave the tins ami float. 
Then remove them to drain. Sprinkle them well 
with flour, then egg-and-breadcrumb them, and fry 
them in clarified dripping. Drain them on a sieve for 
a minute or two, and dish them up with fried parsley. 

Swans a la Tamise. 

Make some vanilla cream, adding to 'it a little 
calf’s-foot jelly, so that the cream may be a little firmer 
than usual. Mask some swan moulds with pale, clear 
jelly (calfs-foot), and with a forcing-pij)e put into the 
beaks a little of the cream, which has l>een coloured 
yellow', and place a tiny dot oft' a currant for the eye. 
Put on ice for half an hour, and then fill in the 
moulds w ith cream; close the moulds, and fasten them 
securely. Place on ice for three or four hours, as 
they require to be very firm. Have some white 
curacoa jelly ready. Whisk it up a little, and place 
on the dish the swan creams are to be served in. 
Turn out the swan moulds very carefully on the 
curacoa jelly, and arrange them as if swimming. Slice 
some angelica into thin strips of different lengths, 
and place them here and there to represent bulrushes. 
Bake a few tiny flowers in pastry, and cover them 


with g/act* icing in imitation of water-lilies, and dot 
about the jelly. This is a most effective dish, but 
requires patience and nicety. 

Gelfee aux Champignons. 

( Original.) 

Take a pound of mushrooms; peel and cleanse 
them, and put them in a stewpan with a gill of 
mushroom catsup, the strained juice of half a lemon, 
and pepper plentifully. Melt in a gill of water three- 
quarters of an ounce of leaf gelatine, and strain it. 
When the mushrooms are sufficiently soft, pass them 
through a sieve ; add the strained gelatine, and pour it 
into a damp mould. Stand on ice, and when ccld, turn 
out and decorate with finely-chopped aspic and small 
tomatoes. This jelly looks very pretty made in small 
dariolc moulds, garnished w ith aspic and chervil leaves. 

Game Pyramids. 

Mince al>out three-quarters of a pound of any cold 
roast game w ith a slice of ham, and pound in a mortar 
with two ounces of butter. When smooth stir in not 
t/uitf half a pint of cream, a saltspoonful of white 
|K*pper, the same of salt, and a very little finely grated 
lemon-peel. Then shape the mixture into cones 
about two and a half inches high ; brush them over 
with l>eaten egg : then shake some fine breadcrumbs 
over and roll them in some finely broken up vermicelli, 
and fry a delicate pale brown in hot fat. Drain, and 
serve dusted with minced parsley, and with a hot, 
piquante sauce round ; or cspagnole or allemande 
sauce may be used. 

Pailles aux Anchols. 

( Original.) 

Take two ounces of flour, and mix in with a little 
salt and a cayenne spoonful of red pepper. Take six 
boned anchovies : w ipe them clean, and pound them 
in a mortar with two ounces of butter. Rub these 
well into the flour; then mix all these ingredients 
together with the yolk of an egg to a smooth paste. 
Roll the paste out into a strip one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness, and five inches wide, which is to be the 
length of the straws. Cut this strip of paste into 
straws one-eighth of an inch wide, so that they will 
l>e five inches long and one-eighth wide. Put these 
straws on a baking sheet, and place them in a hot 
oven for ten minutes, the heat rising to 246 degrees. 
Stand the straws up like guns, one meeting the other, 
and serve very hot. 
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BY MARIE A. BELLOC. 


'I T THEN the last census was taken in 
VV France, the Empress Eugenie hap¬ 
pened to be staying at the Villa Cyrnos, and 
she filled in the form in her own handwriting 
as follows: 

“ Comtesse de Pierrefond (Marie Eugenie). 
Age 64. Born at Granada, Spain; natural¬ 
ised French. A widow. Has had one child ; 
a son. Spending a few months in France; 
usual place of residence, England.” 

And these few words, consisting simply 
of facts, sum up the whole life-story of 
one of the most pathetic and picturesque per¬ 
sonalities of modern times, and tell, more 
effectively than can ever be done at greater 
length, the sequence of events which has 
marked the strange existence of the Empress 
Eugenie. 

At the time of Napoleon III.’s marriage 
to the beautiful Mdlle. de Montijo, a 
great many absurd and false stories were 
current as to the future Empress's early life 
and parentage. As an actual fact, Louis 
Napoleon’s bride was, from the point of view 
of birth, very superior to himself, and having 
failed in securing a Royal Princess, he could 
scarcely have done better than to have 
chosen for his Empress a descendant of 
Guzman the Brave, who defended Tariffa 
in 1292 ; while the first Count de Tdba was 
ennobled for personal bravery by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 


On her mother’s side, Mdlle. de Montijo, 
— for, as is the custom on the Continent, 
Napoleon III.’s beautiful fiancee preferred to 
call herself by the simplest of the names to 
which she had a right—was connected with 
the oldest Scotch nobility. The Empress’s 
great-grandfather, a Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, 
left Scotland with the Stuarts, and it is not 
generally known that Madame de Montijo’s 
own father was at one time an officer in 
Murat’s branch of la Grande Armee. 

Unfortunately, Madame de Montijo, from 
whom her daughter inherited many of her most 
striking characteristics, seems to have been 
possessed of all the Scotch love of wander¬ 
ing. Even when her daughters were quite 
little children, they were taken, duly accom¬ 
panied by servants and governesses, first to 
one capital of Europe and then another. In 
some ways this life gave the future Empress 
many opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of the world, which proved exceedingly 
valuable to her when she was called upon 
to fill an exceptionally difficult and trying 
position. She became extremely accom¬ 
plished, and spoke French, English, Spanish, 
and Italian, but, curiously enough, never really 
mastered German, probably because her early 
youth was spent in Spain, France, and Italy. 

From early girlhood the Empress has been 
a devout Catholic, and even during the 
years in which she had many fatiguing and 
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arduous duties to perform, she made a 
point of fasting every Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday during the whole of Lent. 
To the strength and reality of her religious 
feeling Mdlle. de Montijo may be said to 
have indirectly owed her great marriage, 
for she was only seventeen when the son 
of the then American Minister to Paris, 
William C. Reeves, fell madly in love with 
the beautiful Spanish girl. His family, 
though not pleased with the thought of the 
proposed marriage, would have consented to 
the match on condition that the bride-elect 
would agree that all the children born of 
the union should be brought up Protestant: 
to this stipulation she absolutely refused to 
consent, and her American lover bowed to 
his parents’ wishes. 

When Mdlle. de Montijo was five-and- 
twenty, four years before her marriage, she 
visited London, and made a con¬ 
siderable sensation in English 
society. Some few can still re¬ 
member her, a vision of youth 
and beauty, at a reception given by 
Lady Palmerston in the spring of 
1849. 1° those days the future 

Empress of the French gave the 
impression of being tall and slight, 
but she was really only of medium 
height; and although her beautiful 
complexion, large violet eyes, and 
masses of golden hair, which seemed 
under certain conditions of light to 
shade off into auburn, would alone 
have made her a beautiful woman, 
to undeniable loveliness was added 
the rarer qualities of charm and 
brilliancy. She was an excellent 
conversationist, daring horse¬ 
woman—and this at a time when 
very few Frenchwomen even learned 
riding ; and she possessed for her 
future husband the supreme attrac¬ 
tion of being at one and the same 
time a grande dame , and yet full of 
a verve and originality utterly lack¬ 
ing in the well bred Englishwoman 
and sober Parisienne of the 
’forties, among whom his lot had 
been to a certain extent cast. 

Eugdnie de Montijo first made the 


acquaintance of Prince Louis-Napoleon, as he 
was then called, when he was living at the 
F'Jysee in his character of President of the 
French Republic ; they sometimes met at 
Fontainebleau, where the de Montijo family 
always spent some weeks during the hunt¬ 
ing season. It was there that occurred the 
curious incident which may be said to ex¬ 
emplify the contradictory strains which went 
to compose the complicated nature of the 
woman who was so soon to become Empress 
of the French. 

Mdlle. de Montijo was sitting wiih her 
mother and a group of ladies yi the balcony 
of a room which adjoined the private chapel 
of the Palace of Fontainebleau ; the Prince- 
President, on his return from a hunting ex¬ 
pedition in the forest, reined in his horse 
and, looking up, cried, “ How can I reach 
you, mesdames ? ” One of those he addressed, 



The Countess de Montijo, mother of the Empress- 
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Eugenie, 

a somewhat notorious beauty, 
answered, laughingly, “Surely you 
can climb up if I hold out my 
hand ! ” Mdlle. de Montijo, after 
a perceptible pause, exclaimed, “ As 
for me, Prince, the only way I per¬ 
ceive is through the chapel,” a 
curious phrase, which was soon said 
to have borne even then two inter¬ 
pretations. 

As is well known, no sooner had 
Louis Napoleon become Emperor 
than he bethought himself of the 
absolute necessity of reinforcing his 
somewhat anomalous position by 
marriage ; but at that time so un¬ 
stable was considered Napoleon 
III.’s chances of keeping the throne, 
that first one and then another Royal 
Princess refused his advances. Not 
till he had met with several rebuffs 
did he see that his true dignity lay 
in following what were assuredly 
the dictates of his own heart; and 
when he first announced to the 
French Senate his intention of 
making Mdlle. de Montijo his wife, he ex¬ 
pressed in a few well-chosen words what 
werd'undoubtedly his personal sentiments: 

‘ Although a Frenchwoman by heart, by 
education, and by the memory of a father 
who shed his blood in defence of the First 
Empire, she yet has no family to whom must 
be accorded dignities and favours.” And 
he further spoke of his future Empress as 
being “ pious, gracious, and good.” 

A week after this momentous announce¬ 
ment the Vivil marriage of the strangely 
assorted couple was celebrated, being followed 
the next day—that is to say, on January 30th, 
*853—by a splendid religious ceremony in 
Notre Dame. 

The new Empress at once showed her un¬ 
failing tact. The town of Paris had washed 
to offer her a diadem of the value of ^24,000, 
but in a few graceful words she refused to 
accept the gift, and desired instead that the 
amount should be devoted to the foundation 
of a charitable institution. And so it was 
soon seen that Napoleon III.’s choice had, 
from a popular point of view, proved a very 
happy one. Her Imperial Majesty was ex¬ 


The Empress, shortly after her marriage. 

ceedingly charitable, and enjoyed nothing so 
much as visiting incognita with one of her 
ladies, some poor quarter of Paris, and there 
distributing alms. 

Three years elapsed between the Emperor’s 
marriage and the birth of his only child, and, 
as may be easily imagined, the event was 
anxiously aw r aited, not only at the Tuileries, 
but all over France—the more so that it had 
been publicly announced that the Emperor 
and Empress would stand godfather and 
godmother to all the French children born 
on their child’s birthday. The boom of the 
cannon told Paris on the morning of March 
16th, 1856, that a living child had been born 
to Napoleon III. On the hundred-and-first 
report the waiting populace knew that France 
had at length a Prince Imperial—the first, be 
it remembered, who ever bore that name, for 
Napoleon I.’s unhappy son was always styled 
the King of Rome. 

From the first day of his birth the Prince’s 
likeness to his mother w r as almost ridiculous 
in so young a child, and yet a certain number 
of people asserted that he was but a plebeian 
baby secretly smuggled into the Palace, 
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One of those who were able to give 
the lie direct to this ludicrous invention 
was the Dowager Lady Ely, one of the 
Empress Eugdnie’s most intimate friends, 
who spent with her the night of her son’s 
birth. 

Undoubtedly the years that immediately 
followed the birth of the Prince Imperial 
were the only really unclouded period of the 
Empress Eugenie’s existence. She absolutely 
worshipped her son, “ Lou-lou,” and he, on 
his side, was tenderly attached to his beautiful 
mother. Not content with her own happiness, 
she was anxious that it should be, in some 


a million francs lent by the Societe du Prince 
Imperial the foundress only lost 1000 francs, 
or two and a half per cent, on the whole 
amount. 

But this was but one of the many useful 
charities with which the Empress endowed 
her adopted country; and many anecdotes 
are told, which have the further merit of 
being true, of the beautiful Eugenie’s delicate 
generosity and kindness to those in trouble. 
To take an instance : on one occasion General 
de Montebello entered the apartment where 
the Emperor and Empress were lunching tete- 
looking very much disturbed. His 



View of ths Tuilerics, with the Arc de Triomphe. 


measure, shared by others; and as a memorial 
of the Prince Imperial’s birth she estab¬ 
lished a financial society, which had for 
object that of lending money to those who 
had got behindhand with the world, and who 
had no opportunity of making a fresh start. 
The applicant had only to be a person of 
good conduct, with his application backed 
by two responsible friends, who vouched for 
his general respectability. These witnesses as 
to character ran no pecuniary risk; but if 
the successful applicant did not carry out 
his promise and repay the loan when it 
became possible for him to do so, both he 
and his two vouchers were debarred from 
borrowing further from the society. Out of 


Imperial mistress noted his distress, and 
begged him to tell her what was the matter. 
With some reluctance he admitted that he 
had just heard that one of his officers had 
contracted a debt of honour amounting to 
ten thousand francs, which he was not able 
to meet, and that therefore he would have to 
be asked to resign his commission. Without 
saying a word the Empress rose and went to 
her room, returning a few moments later 
with a packet of bank-notes, which she 
handed to the General, saying, “ Tell him 
not to be so foolish again; but do not ever 
tell me or any one else his name.” Of the 
Empress Eugenie’s personal courage there 
can be no doubt. During the terribly 
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The Emperor and Empress. 


cholera epidemic of 1866, and at the very 
height of her own power and beauty, she 
went practically unaccompanied to Amiens, 
where the plague was at its height, and 
walked down all the cholera wards, inspir¬ 
ing the officials with new courage and the 
patients with hope. She had not told the 
Emperor of her intention ; but the news was 
telegraphed to Paris, and during the weeks 
that followed the Empress was certainly the 
most popular woman in France. 

The relations of Napoleon III. and his 
Consort with the British Court were, from 
the first, exceedingly cordial, and when they 
visited the Queen at Windsor, the beautiful 
Empress quite won the heart of the Prince 
Consort, who was extremely fastidious and 
clear-sighted where women were concerned ; 


and probably this apparently trifling fact, re¬ 
corded in Prince Albert’s “ Life and Letters,” 
greatly influenced the Queen, who has always 
shown the exiled Empress the most faithful 
and tender friendship. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert paid the 
Imperial couple a return visit just before the 
birth of the Prince Imperial, and in their 
honour the Emperor and Empress gave a 
splendid ball in the historic galerie des glaces , 
at Versailles. Indeed, during the whole 
seventeen years of the Empress’s reign at 
the Tuileries, any member of the British 
Royal Family was always warmly welcomed, 
and she never disguised, even in those early 
days, her marked preference for her husband's 
English friends; she even allowed a marked 
difference of manner to be apparent when 
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receiving members of the British and German composed of two thousand old Brazilian 
Court circle. stones, averaging from one to eight carats, 

When Count von Bismarck accompanied was not sold till after the Prince Imperial’s 
his Royal master to France in 1867, he wrote tragic death—for to the end the Empress 
home in a letter which has since been always believed, and probably with justice, 
privately printed, that the Empress struck that time and the hour would bring her 
him as being “lively in manner, a witty beloved son to his own again. Most of the 
talker, and apparently unaffected and with- Empress’s private jewels were sold during 
out constraint”; but the shrewd minister the June of 1872; they realised ^60,000, a 
thought he detected in her manner far less sum which must have proved exceedingly 
cordiality towards his own nation than convenient to the Imperial exiles, for, greatly 
that spontaneously betrayed by the French to the honour of Napoleon III., he had not 
Emperor. amassed a large private fortune, notwith- 

During many years the Empress Eugenie standing his boundless opportunities for 
was admittedly the best-dressed woman in doing so. 

Europe; and yet, though she certainly spent Three times the Empress Eugenie was 



MedAl struck in honour of the visit of the Emperor and Empress to the City of London. 


a large yearly income on her dress, she was 
not nearly so extravagant as were many of 
her sister queens. She had an exquisite, 
and, on the whole, sober taste both in dress 
and in jewels, and she at all times kept 
within her allowance of six million francs 
(^240,000). 

Although she had, of course, the right to 
wear all the F'rench Crown jewels which had 
been spared by successive revolutions, the 
Empress used them but seldom. Just 
before the war, the Emperor offered her a 
very beautiful coronet entirely made of 
diamonds, which was designed in the form 
of a wreath of violet leaves, with a nosegay 
of the Imperial flower as a centre arrange¬ 
ment. This splendid jewel, which was 


appointed Regent: in 1859; during the 
Italian War in 1865 ; and when the Emperor 
started on the last disastrous expedition 
which ended in Sedan. It was during her 
second regency that she conferred on Rosa 
Bonheur the knighthood of the Legion of 
Honour. She took a keen interest in political 
matters, and at one time greatly annoyed the 
Emperor’s ministers by insisting on being 
present at the State councils. Just a year 
before the Franco-Prussian War she went to 
Corsica, being accompanied by the Prince 
Imperial; for the Empress always desired 
her son to grow up filled with the great 
Napoleonic traditions. During the same 
year she assisted at the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal; and as Napoleon III.’s health 
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began to give way, his wife took a more pro¬ 
minent part in the management of public 
affairs—a very unfortunate thing for France, 
for she was not, from any point of view, a 
match for such a far-seeing and astute states¬ 
man as Count von Bismarck. 

All that was best in the Empress Eugenie’s 
nature rose to meet the terrible misfortunes 
which overwhelmed the Emperor, her son, 
and herself. It is on record that she never 
spoke with blame of any of those whose 
incapacity and treacherous folly were respon¬ 
sible in a measure for the fall of the Second 
Empire. Without a repining word, and 
asserting all her charm and power to raise 
the spirits of the then dying Emperor, the 
exiled Empress took up her role as mistress 
of the stately, gloomy Camden Place, where 
she was in turn to become widowed and 
childless. 

The life led at Chislehurst by the three 
exiles was monastic in its quietness and 
calmness. Occasionally, a faithful friend or 
humble adherent to the Napoleonic cause 
would make his way into the shadowed 



The Prince Imperial when a boy 


household; but a gloom which nothing could 
dispel hung over the Emperor, who had felt 
each of the woes which had overwhelmed his 
unfortunate country with painful intensity; 
the very sight of the young Prince Imperial 
only seemed to remind him the more bitterly 
of what might have been. 

As was natural, the Empress found her 
great solace in the company of her son. 
Her apartments adjoined those of the Prince 
Imperial, and they spent much of their time 
together; for in those days the Empress 
showed a marked distaste to mixing in 
English society, or to leaving her temporary 
home.’ 

The Emperor’s death, though a keen 
personal grief to his wife, brought with it a 
certain alleviation, and the widowed Empress 
became completely absorbed in her brilliant 
son’s life and career. “ Prince Louis,” as he 
was known to the household, always enjoyed 
high spirits, the more so that he had for 
tunately been so young at the time of the 
Franco Prussian War that the awful events 
at which he had himself assisted became 
more or less blurred with time. 

After asking the advice of several of her 
husband’s most influential supporters, the 
Empress decided that her son should 
enjoy the best military training that Great 
Britain could afford, and accordingly the 
Prince Imperial was entered at Woolwich as 
a Gentleman Cadet At his final examina 
tion, which took place in the February of 
1875, the French Prince stood seventh in a 
class of thirty-four, a “ place ” which would 
have entitled him, had he entered the British 
Army, to elect service in the Artillery or 
Engineers. It was, however, of course im¬ 
possible for the future Emperor of France, 
as both he and his mother fully believed him 
to be, to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen, and for four years the Prince Imperial 
bore enforced inaction with what patience he 
could muster. Rumours of his marriage, 
first to one Princess and then to another, 
were often current, and it was at one time 
seriously asserted that an alliance was about 
to be arranged between Prince Louis 
Napoleon and the youngest sister of the 
Princess of Wales, Princess Thyra, now 
Duchess of Cumberland. 
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The Empress and the Prince Imperial. 


Soon the Prince Imperial, who 
seems to have keenly felt his 
anomalous position, begged his 
mother to allow him to join, un¬ 
officially, the Zulu Expedition, 
which took place early in the spring 
of 1879 ; and with the greatest re¬ 
luctance the Empress Eugdnie con¬ 
sented. 

The details of the tragedy which 
followed, and of which the outcome 
was so much more tragic for the 
subject of our sketch than for the 
poor young Prince himself, are 
familiar to the whole English- 
speaking race. The news of the 
Prince Imperial’s death was broken 
to the Empress by Monsignor 
Goddard, the kindly old priest who 
had watched over the religious 
education of the Prince; and no 
adequate description can be given 
of the sympathy with which the 
Empress found herself immediately 
surrounded. Even Republican 
France paid a sincere tribute of 
sorrow to “Le Petit Prince” and 
every member of the British Royal 
Family then in England took a 
prominent part in the great funeral ceremony 
held at Chislehurst, Queen Victoria herself 
spending the day with the Empress ; while 
her sons, headed by the Prince of Wales, 
acted as pall-bearers. 

During the last seventeen years, the 
Empress Eugenie has made quite a cult of 
her husband’s and of her son’s memories. In 
1880 she went on a pilgrimage to Zululand, 
and visited the very spot where the Prince 
fell; while on the return journey she insisted 
on stopping at St. Helena, bringing back with 
her a number of weeping-willow cuttings 
taken from the famous tree at Longwood— 
cuttings which have now shot up into 
vigorous life round the mausoleum at Farn- 
borough. Greatly to the relief of her friends, 
the Imperial exile was persuaded to leave the 
house which had for her only gloomy 
memories, for the charming estate where she 
now dwells the greater part of each year, 
spending a portion of every day in the 
Memorial Chapel, which contains the sar¬ 


cophagi holding the embalmed remains of 
Napoleon III. and of his son ; that in which 
the late Emperor reposes having on it an 
inscription setting forth that it was a personal 
gift from the Queen of England. 

The pretty, old-fashioned country house 
will go down to history as a spot full of 
associations; for the Empress has gathered 
together all the relics associated with her 
past life and the great traditions left her by 
three Napoleons. The Prince Imperial’s 
study at Camden Place has been almost 
entirely reconstituted by his mother. There 
is to be found the table on which he made 
his last will, a document which is in itself a 
fine and touching testimony to the young 
man’s devotion to France and his father’s 
memory. Many of his personal belongings— 
a smoking-cap, his pipes, and even a piece of 
the ration biscuit which was found in his knap¬ 
sack—are in this room, and in a cabinet rarely, 
if ever, opened, are those poor fragments of 
his uniform and underclothing bought from 
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The Emperor and Empress with the Prince Imperial. 


the Zulus during the months that followed his 
death ; and with them is the saddle, the stirrup 
of which played such a treacherous part on 
that first of June, 1879. The Empress has 
kept everything connected with her son’s life, 
including the cradle presented to him by the 
Municipality of Paris, and the perambulator, 
which was the late Prince Consort’s kindly 
and practical gift to his friend’s child. One 
of the Empress’s most cherished relics of her 
son’s early life is the tiny goat-carriage used 
by the Prince Imperial in the Tuileries 
gardens. 


The Empress Eugenie’s present daily life 
is in strange contrast to that formerly led by 
her. She lives, when at Farnborough, in 
complete retirement, receiving only those 
old friends who have retained a peculiar 
right to her sympathy, gratitude, and regard. 
During the last twenty-six years she has 
suffered greatly from insomnia, and, unlike 
most French and Spanish women, she is an 
early riser, performing most of her corres¬ 
pondence before the early luncheon at which 
gather her limited household—for since her 
son’s death the Empress has contented 
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herself with one secretary, the devoted and 
high-minded M. Pietri, and two elderly 
ladies-in-waiting who are, their Royal mistress 
is wont to observe with a smile, more in 
need of service and attention than she is 
herself. 

The Empress has remained a devout 
Catholic ; she attends mass on most mornings, 
combining her devotions with a visit to the 
mausoleum. When the Empress grants an 
audience to a stranger, an event which takes 
place very seldom, she receives her visitor at 
an hour fixed early in the afternoon. Most 
of her receptions take place during the days 
preceding or succeeding the anniversary of 
Napoleon III.’s death, and are held and 
attended with a certain amount of cere¬ 
monial. 

Each afternoon, be it wet or fine, the 
Empress, who is now much crippled by 
rheumatism, takes a long drive, 
accompanied by one of her 
ladies-in-waiting or by any visitor 
who may happen to be staying 
at Farnborough House ; for the 
widow of Napoleon 111 . has made 
it a point to keep in touch with 
the various members of the 
Bonaparte family, and when any 
event touching on the interests 
of the French Imperialists is in 
question, the advice of the 
Empress is always sought by 
the few remaining leaders of the 
party. 

Since the death of the Prince 
Imperial, nothing in the shape 
of a formal entertainment has 
been given by the Empress ; but 
occasionally an old friend, or a 
continental Royalty, passing 
through London, is bidden to 
join, in informal fashion, the 
Empress Eugenie’s dinner-party. 

On these occasions the Empress 
always spends the evening with 
her Household and guest; and 
when she is roused from her 
melancholy absorption, she proves 
herself to bi still the most charm¬ 
ing, tactful, and interesting of 
Royal hostesses, for she takes 
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a keen interest in all that is gomg on, both 
in France and England, and is not averse 
to stating her opinions with power and clear¬ 
ness. 

The Empress has remained an ardent 
Bonapartist, and she has some interesting 
and very curious relics of the great Napoleon, 
including the Se'vres cup out of which the 
First Consul used to drink his morning 
coffee, and also many charming miniatures 
and other souvenirs of the Empress 
Josephine. 

The Empress suffers greatly from rheu¬ 
matism, and has been advised to spend some 
portion of each year abroad. After much 
consideration, she decided to make her 
Continental home in the France she still 
loves so well; and the Villa Cyrnos is on 
Cap Martin, a beautiful pfomontory which 
juts out into the Mediterranean between 



The Empress's Villa, Cyrnos, on Cap Martin, 
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Mentone and Monte Carlo. The house, 
which was built by its present occupant, 
recalls an Italian villa, the loggia being 
decorated with Pompeian frescoes. The 
Empress’s own boudoir is on the south-west 


side, and from her windows can be seen a 
marvellous panorama of sea and shore and 
sky; while on very clear mornings, Corsica, 
looking like a shadow thrown on the sea, 
can be seen through the golden sunrise mist. 

Marie A Rei.loc. 



From a photograph by IV. & D. Downey. 

A recent portrait of the Empress. 
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BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

Author of “ On tht Face of the Water*." 


I. 

VERYTHING, philosophers tell us, 
lives by its contrary. The secret that 
Two is One, is the secret of the Univetse. 
Light is manifest by darkness, cold by heat; 
pain owes its very existence to previous joy, 
comfort to discomfort, good to evil. Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt that 
most of our pleasures are enhanced by Our 
selfishness, and the knowledge that others 
are not so fortunate as we are, adds much to 
the measure of our content. Therefore, on 
one early December evening, the conscious¬ 
ness that but a pane of glass stood between 
me and the bitter north-east wind, which in 
the fast-gathering twilight whirled down the 
street, and, eddying into the corners, drifted 
the snow into heaps and drove it sharply 
against the window, made me draw my arm¬ 
chair closer towards the fire in my study with 
a feeling of general goodwill towards men. 
I felt capable of unlimited pity for any one 
and every one who happened to be out on 
such a night. I poked the fire into a brighter 
blaze; I turned up the reading-lamp, which, 
with its softening shade, threw a mellow light 


on the pages of my book; I glanced round 
the snug, book-lined room, and finally through 
the window, where I could see the snowflakes 
driving fast; then I muttered to myself, 
“ Poor devils.” 

A bitter cold night indeed ; and then, with 
one of those astonishing mental leaps which 
baffle all analysis by their exceeding swift¬ 
ness, my mind suddenly reverted to the hot¬ 
test day I had ever known ; and I was away 
in the arid plains of the Punjab, watching 
beside a bed whereon a man in the prime of 
life lay restlessly turning his head from side 
to side on the hot pillow, while a fever light 
burned in his eyes, and his lips formed a 
ceaseless delirious murmur of “ Alison ! Ali¬ 
son ! Alison ! ” 

I laid down my book (a treatise on obscure 
pyschological phenomena) and set myself to 
unravel the skein of memory, and trace the 
clue which had led to this sudden remem¬ 
brance of an event long past and gone. But 
my mind wandered from its object, and I was 
soon afloat on a vast, dim sea of half-forgotten 
memories, as I lived over again my life as an 
assistant army surgeon in the deadliest 
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station of Northern India. It has been for 
the most part a record of battle, murder, and 
sudden death, stirring enough in all conscience; 
and yet to-night, beside the study fire, it 
seemed faint and far from me. Not that the 
life had been lived so very long ago, but that 
the last few years of comfortable ease and in¬ 
dependence at home had almost obliterated 
that uncomfortable past, when I was poor and 
dependent. 

The result of these meditations was still 
further to increase my sense of present well¬ 
being, and with an inward thanksgiving I was 
about to take up my book once more, when 
the door-bell rang ; an imperious, hasty ring, 
such as in the old days, when I was at every¬ 
body^ beck and call, would have made me 
sigh at the certainty of interruption. But 
now, though a doctor still, I was my own 
master; my time was in my own hands, and 
I devoted it to those studies and researches 
which had been the one real interest of my 
life. Patients I had, it is true, but only in 
the sense in which every man who walks the 
hospitals to study disease and death must 
have patients; there were none who had 
personal claims on me, none from whom I 
might dread a sudden call. Therefore I read 
on quietly as the servant, coming in noise¬ 
lessly, handed me something on a salver. It 
was a gentleman’s card. 

“Col. Arthur Graham.” 

“ Good heavens ! how extraordinary ! ” 
thought I, as, starting to my feet, I hurried 
into the hall, and a minute afterwards was 
shaking hands warmly, even affectionately, 
with a man whom I had not seen for ten 
years; the very man, in fact, by whose bed¬ 
side I had watched during that hottest day 
which chance had recalled to my memory 
but a few minutes ago. Chance, did I say ? 
Yes, call it chance, since at present we have 
no other word that a man can use for these 
coincidences without forfeiting his reputa¬ 
tion for sanity. 

We had been friends and chums in those 
bygone days. He had been kind to me, as 
a grave, steady senior can be kind to a 
somewhat riotous griff; that is to say, he 
had fished me out of innumerable small 
scrapes, and done his best to keep me from 


serious mischief; while I, in my turn, had 
nursed him through an attack of sunstroke 
and brain fever, brought on by exposure on 
service in the Pass. 

On my uncle’s death, and my consequent 
retirement from the service, we had drifted 
apart. Men-like, we had not taken the 
trouble to keep up a correspondence. 
Women, as fond of each other as Graham 
and I were, would have burdened the post- 
office with over-weight letters for a year—and 
then quarrelled I have heard some one say 
that men make friendships to keep them, 
women in order to lose them; I am no 
misogynist, but such experiences as I have 
had of the sex confirms this view. Anyhow, 
Graham and I shook hands as though the 
long ten years of parting had been a dream. 

“ And you have come to stay, of course ? ” 
I said. “ Phillips, see that the spare room 
is got ready-” 

He interrupted me with that rapid, soft 
intonation so characteristic of the Anglo- 
Indian. “ No, dear old fellow, not to-day. 
I am but just in by the Brindisi mail, asid 
must be off to the North at once. I came 
to ask you to do me a kindness.” 

“ A thousand,” I replied heartily ; “ and I 
should still be in your debt. But first have 
something to warm you. Your lips are blue 
with cold.” 

“ Not altogether cold,” he answered, with 
a very slight sigh. “ It is the old complaint. I 
have been better of late years ; but the rapid 
travelling—and bad news. ...” He sighed 
and was silent. He had aged a good deal, 
but was still a handsome, soldierly looking 
man. “ It was partly to ask you for the old 

sedative that I came, and partly-” He 

paused again. 

“ Partly what ? ” I asked, measuring out 
what he needed from my store of deadly 
poisons. 

“ Partly-Doctor, do you remember 

Alison ? ” 

“ What, the unknown quantity ? Our Lady 
of Pain, as I used to call her, because her 
name never crossed your lips except when 
you were ill ? ” 

He flushed slightly. “ Yes, our Lady of 
Pain. She is ill, dangerously ill, and I want 
your help. You can help her, I know, if any 
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He flushed slightly. 


man can.” And he named a disease which, 
in fact, had been my chief study for years. 

“ Surely,” I began, “ any help I can 
give-” 

“ Nay, but hear me out. She is ill, very 
ill, away in the far north of Scotland, almost 
beyond the reach of any medical aid but the 
parish surgeon’s. If you are to do any good 
you must come with me to-night.” 

“ To Scotland ? ” 

“ Yes. The mail goes at eight-fifty; 
we have three hours yet. I will make all 
arrangements ; and if”—he glanced round the 
luxuriously furnished room—“and if you have 

other calls-1 am a rich man now, Wylde, 

and-” 

“ No, no, my dear friend, it is not that ! 
But-” I hesitated. 

He stood up, and rested his elbow on the 
mantelshelf, so that his face was in shadow. 

“ It is a great deal to ask, I know, but— 
but it may save her life ; and you know—no! 
you do not know what that means to me. It 
is not a difficult journey—and—there is the 
best woodcock shooting in the world.” There 
was a wistfulness in his voice as it trembled 
VOL. 1. 


over the bathos of the last sentence, that 
decided me. 

“ Woodcock shooting or no, I’m your man. 
Eight-fifty, you said; then I’ll ring and tell 
Phillips to put up my things.” 

He stood quite still, looking down into the 
fire. He did not seem surprised or relieved. 
“ Thank you,” he said at last. “ But I knew 
you would come ; I was not afraid.” 

“ Did you ? ” I replied, a little testily. 
“ Then you were wiser than I w'as a minute 
ago.” 

“ Perhaps I was—but I knew it, and I had 
no fear. I have none now. All will go 
well.” He smiled up at me with a confident, 
joyous smile. 

“ As much a mystic as ever, Graham ! ” 

“ Much more so ! ” he replied, with a 
laugh. “ But thanks, a thousand thanks. 
I have arrangements to make, and must be 
off. Euston at eight-forty, and you’ll find 
everything ready. I w ill tell you more there.” 

In the interval between his departure and 
the hour specified, I must owm that I several 
times cursed my ow ? n easy-going good-nature, 
especially when the worthy Phillips, in accents 
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between pity and scorn, asked me whither 
he was to forward my letters. It dawned 
upon me then, for the first time, that I was 
absolutely ignorant of my destination ; but 
sooner than acknowledge the fact to the 
precise Phillips, I murmured something about 
being back in a day or two. And yet there 
was a certain novelty about the situation 
which was decidedly pleasing. Life nowadays 
is so cut-and-dried, that it is refreshing when 
anything out of the common occurs. I felt 
as if I were starting on a voyage of discovery, 
and my spirits rose. 

A drive from the West-end to Euston 
Square, through snowy, wind-driven streets, 
with the prospect of a cold night before one, 
is, however, an inauspicious beginning to any 
journey. My spirits and fingers went down to 
zero, but rose again at the sight of the warm, 
well-lighted saloon carriage, with two beds 
made up on the seats, and a table laid for 
supper, in which Graham was awaiting my 
arrival. It was before the days of Pullman 
cars, and the guard was looking in on the 
arrangements with amused surprise. 

“ Knows how ter make yerselves comfable, 
gentlemen,” he said, touching his hat as he 
locked the door. The engine whistled and 
we steamed slowly from the platform. 

“ Malachi does it all,” replied Graham to 
my remark that the guard said true. “ It 
costs little, and I am rich now.” 

Malachi, the Madras boy, grinned and 
salaamed. He was the biggest rascal and 
the best servant I ever knew. 

Graham was in high spirits—full of recol¬ 
lections of old days; so bright and cheerful 
that I hardly liked to allude to the object of 
our journey, or claim his promised explana¬ 
tion that night. When I woke next morning, 
however, I took the earliest opportunity of 
asking Graham of our destination. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “how careless 
of me to have forgotten ! We are going to 
my cousin Lady Alison Haig’s place in 
Sutherlandshire; we should get there by 
this evening. But as I promised to explain 
matters a little, I may as well do so now, as 
we shall have to change carriages soon, and 
we may not be alone.” 

He sat for a minute or two without speaking, 
while a dreamy, far-away look came into his 


eyes, and then began: “ Lady Alison is my 
cousin—a Scotch cousin. % We were brought 
up together. I had no brother or sister, and 
she, too, was an only child. Her father, Sir 
Ewen Graham-” 

“ I thought you said her name was 
Haig?” 

“ Her maiden name was Graham. She 
married Sir Richard Haig.” There was a 
pause, and I felt somehow as if I wished I 
had not asked the question. 

“ Her father let us be together, and we— 
but no ! Wylde—I cannot go through the old, 
old story! There were family reasons against 
our marrying, and family treachery too that 
even now, after twenty years, I cannot think of 
without curses. Alison married the man her 
father chose—the next heir to the estate. I 
saw her last just before I went to India, 
eighteen years ago. She was a bride then : 
she is a widow now. Just three weeks ago I 
received a letter, the first in all these years 
from her, bidding me come home. I left by 
the next mail. She was ill then, but it was 
not till I reached London yesterday that 
I had any notion her illness was dangerous. 
There I found a letter from the parish doctor 
—by the way, you may like to read it.” 

I took the letter. It was a plain, unvar¬ 
nished statement of almost hopeless danger; 
so plain in its absolute carelessness of conceal¬ 
ment, that one could see at a glance what 
issue the writer thought imminent. A letter 
which, had I seen it the night before, would 
have made me hesitate long before under¬ 
taking the journey. I looked at Graham 
surprised; he did not seem anxious or dis¬ 
turbed. 

“This is most serious,” said I gravely, 
“and I need scarcely tell you that in all 
human probability I shall be of no use.” 

“ You will be of use if any one can,” he 
replied quietly. 

“ I mean, that I shall have no oppor¬ 
tunity-” 

“ She is not dead, if that is what you 
mean,” he returned, after a pause. “ I do 
not say you will be able to cure her, but you 
will have opportunity to try. She is not 
dead ” 

He said this with an accent of conviction 
that thrilled through me. He smiled us 
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he said the words—a bright, confident smile 
that seemed, indeed, to make death to such 
love as his an impossibility. Yet how could 
he know? And how far worse would be 
the shock of what was, in my thinking, in¬ 
evitable, if he continued in this false con¬ 
fidence ! 

“ My dear Graham,” said I, as gently as I 
could, “ it is my duty to tell you it is more 
than probable Lady Alison Haig is dead. 
This letter is dated a week ago, and when it 
was written there was no hope. Even then 
I could have done nothing.” 

His eyes met mine; but there was a far¬ 
away look in them that seemed to pass me. 

“ She cannot be dead. It is impossible.” 

“ Why impossible, in heaven’s name ? ” 
cried I, slightly irritated. “ The disease is a 
most dangerous one, and-” 

He stopped me with a 
gesture of his hand. 

“ It is impossible, for 
I should have known it.” 

“Known it! How? 

You mean they would have 
written—telegraphed ? ” 

“ No. I should have 
known it. ’Tis no use 
discussing the matter with 
you, Wylde; we should 
not understand each other. 

But, believe me, Lady 
Alison Haig is not dead? 

I was stupified. I had 
known him always to be a 
man of a peculiarly im¬ 
aginative temperament. I 
knew that his Highland 
blood had in it a strain of 
mysticism, that he was a 
dreamy speculator over the 
problems of mind ; but I 
had never thought these 
speculations had any real 
hold on his life. I always 
considered him to be a 
sensible man of the world, 
moved only by sound 
material influences. I do 
not mind confessing that 
it gave me an uncom¬ 
fortable thrill down my 
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back to hear this man, habited as I was, 
assert confidently that he had occult means 
of communication of which I knew nothing. 

It was, however, as he said, useless to 
discuss the matter, so with a remark that I 
trusted he was right, I changed the con¬ 
versation. 

About the middle of the day we reached a 
roadside station, where Graham had arranged 
to alight, Malachi and the baggage going 
to the county town, and thence by coach, 
which, however, would not reach Kilgraham 
till the next morning. We were to drive 
some fifteen miles by dog-cart, walk over 
a low pass, and so arrive by sunset. 

The drive was a beautiful one. Far north 
as we were, we had left sleet and snow far 
behind; and here by the sea coast, shut in 
by the everlasting hills, the west wind blew 



"So happy?" echoed I, doubtfully. 
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over the Atlantic warm from the Gulf Stream. 
Some of the trees still kept their autumn 
gold and scarlet, and in the sheltered nooks 
primroses put forth their pale blossoms. It 
was more like spring than winter. 

“Climbing that hill won’t be good for you, 
Graham,” said I, as, dismissing the dog-cart, 
we turned off the road, and set our faces to a 
heather-covered brae. 

“Nonsense! ‘my foot is on my native 
heath, and my name is Mcgregor.’ I haven’t 
felt so well for twenty years, or so happy 
either-” 

“ So happy ? ” echoed I, doubtfully. 

“Ay! so happy. Come, Wylde, think — 
it is eighteen years since I saw her.” 

“ Eighteen years! and that in a woman’s life. 
What a wreck might not eighteen years have 
made ! ” thought I to myself. “ And supposing 

that, as you assert, Lady Alison Haig is ”- 1 

hesitated for a word—“ is—not dead ; suppos¬ 
ing she gets well under my care, have you no 
fears ? no fears of change ? ” 

He laughed out loud. “ Change! 
Certainly not. I left her a girl of twenty : I 
shall find her a woman of thirty-eight. But 
there can be no change. To me she will be 
always this.” He took a miniature-case from 
an inner breast-pocket and put it in my hand. 
It was the portrait of the girl in the very first 
flush of youth, with careless, happy life written 
in her open face, and truth and trust in her 
clear brown eyes. A beautiful face, that 
seemed the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and beautiful soul. 

I pitied and yet I envied him. Pity for 
what I feared must be a rude awakening, 
envy for the cloudless faith that had stood 
the test for so many years. 

“ There is Kilgraham ! ” he cried, as we 
turned the crest of the hill. It lay just 
below us, in a sheltered corner between sea 
and mountain. A stately pile, grim, and 
grey, but smiling now in the flood of afternoon 
sunshine that streamed through the leafless 
trees and lit up the scarlet festoons of 
Virginian creeper. It looked so serene and 
smiling that I myself could scarcely believe 
Death lurked within that peaceful home. 

As for Graham, he was fey—he pointed out 
all the old familiar places, and ran on w'ith 
tales of his boyish days ; and yet, every now 


and then, I saw him press his hand to his 
heart. I watched him narrowly, and I did 
not like his looks; I began to fear for the 
result of any sudden shock. 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ you sadden me 
with your high spirits. I, for one, cannot 
forget what brings us here.” 

“ Nor do I forget it; and yet, strange to say, 
I cannot feel as if Alison were ill or suffering. 
This way—the front door is never used.” 

A minute after we stood at a low-arched 
doorway, in a side turret, and the bell pealed 
and clanged, startling the rooks into sudden 
clamour. An old, white-haired man opened 
the door. “ Peter ! ” cried Graham. “ Dear 
old Peter—don’t you know me ? ” 

The old man looked once at the bronzed 
face and grey-besprinkled hair. “ Master 
Arthur,” he said doubtfully, then seized 
Graham’s hand with a cry of,— 

“ God be guid to us ! the laddie’s hame at 
last.” 

“ And your mistress ? ” 

It was the question I longed, and yet 
feared, to hear. 

The old man’s face fell. 

“ Ah wae’s me, my lad ! but it’s a weary 
hame-coming. She was buried yestere’en.” 

Graham stood quite still, then turned 
quickly and looked me full in the face. 

“ It is impossible,” he said. “ I cannot 
believe it.” 

II. 

Nevertheless, it was true. Lady Alison 
Haig had died the very day after the doctor 
had written his letter, and had been buried 
in the family vault the day before our arrival. 
This was all we could learn that night; but 
next morning the doctor and the lawyer 
would be over, and then, doubtless, we should 
hear more particulars. Graham appeared 
quite stunned, and I, fearing for the results 
of a wakeful, anxious night on one who—as 
I well knew—could ill bear any nervous 
strain, insisted on his taking a strong sedative 
and going to bed. “ There is time enough 
before you for sorrow,” said I: “ you need 
rest; take it.” 

So I left him alone and came down to the 
large, empty drawing-room, where Peter had 
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lit a fire. It was inexpressibly dreary and 
mournful, and I was not sorry when the old 
man appeared with a pair of wax candles to 
light me in state to my room. 

I know nothing more dispiriting than 
treading closely on the heels of a light-bearer 
through unknown corridors and strange 
passages. It is eerie enough even in a 
modern hotel, 
where one door 
differs only from 
another in num¬ 
ber ; but in an 
old castle, where 
there are dark 
corners, unex¬ 
pected steps, and 
deep, impene¬ 
trable shadows, it 
becomes a night¬ 
mare. You feel 
as if the glimmer 
of light must 
sooner or later 
pass on, and be 
seen no more, 
while you are left 
behind, lost for 
the night. 

Kilgraham was 
a fine sample of 
the thoroughly 
picturesque, and 
wholly inconvient, 
style of archi¬ 
tecture. I am 
convinced we were 
on at least forty 
different levels, for 
every room had 
either three stairs 
up, or three stairs 

down to it. At last we passed into 
broad corridor. “ The picture-gallery,” 
whispered Peter. I looked up, and sure 
enough, as the flickering light of the candles 
went by, the faces of the dead and gone 
Grahams rose up out of the darkness, 
flickered a space, and went out. Brilliant 
beauties, gallant cavaliers, curled statesmen, 
all living by the passing light. One face in 
particular gleamed out clear and bright. It 
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was that of a woman, whose face was wrapped 
in some white drapery. It might have been 
a bride’s veil, a nun’s scapulary, or a shroud. 
But it was chiefly remarkable for the steady 
brown eyes, and a curious immovable, im¬ 
passive look about the mouth. 

“ Who is that! ” I said, involuntarily* 

Peter looked up 
to see. He was 
too w f ell accus¬ 
tomed, honest 
man, to walk 
through the 
picture-gallery at 
night to trouble 
his head about 
faces. 

“ Yon’s the 
White Lady, as 
they ca’ her. 
God forgive us! 
but it’s her that 
is at the bottom 
o’ a’ the mischief 
that’s come to 
the house. Wae’s 
me! what garred 
the laird gi’e the 
bonnie lassie her 
name, as if he 
didna’ ken weel it 
was cursit.” 

“ You mean 
Alison ? ” said I, 
at a venture. 

“ Ay, Alison ! 
A bonnie name 
too—but no ane 
to be given lightly 
to a Graham.” 
“And why not?” 

But old Peter drew in his horns, muttered 
something about the family, and discreetly 
showed me to my room ; a cheerful, modern¬ 
looking room, w'here I slept untroubled by 
even dreams of the White I^ady. 

Nevertheless, when I rose the next morning, 
I found my way back to the picture-gallery, 
determined to have a look, by daylight, at 
the face which had struck me so much the 
night before. 


pausing. 



The White Lady. 
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It was a noteworthy picture, as excellent 
in art as it was remarkable in subject. The 
figure was enveloped from head to foot in 
folds of white drapery, suspiciously like 
a shroud, and the eyes looked out of the 
set face with startling life. I was turning 
away with an involuntary shudder when a 
gentleman entered the gallery, and, catching 
sight of me, came forward with the manner 
of a man of cities. 

“ Dr. Wylde I presume ? Allow me to in¬ 
troduce myself: Mr. Hunter—Hunter and 
Company, Solicitors. Ah ! you are looking at 
the White Lady’s picture ! Very remarkable, 
is it not—I may say most remarkable; and 
the most remarkable thing is that the artist 
is unknown ” 

“ Indeed—but I should have thought the 
most remarkable thing about the picture is 
the history of the fair original.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless—especially if you 
listen to old Peter Ray. Still, without being 
superstitious, it is remarkable to compare the 
two pictures of the White Lady, and try to 
piece out the history that changed yonder 
beautiful young Diana into that colourless 
ascetic.” 

He turned as he spoke, and I found my¬ 
self looking with him at a picture which hung 
on the opposite* side of the gallery. It re¬ 
presented a young girl in the slashed riding- 
habit of olden days, with a falcon on her 
wrist. Lithe, supple, strong, with an almost 
defiant life and youth showing in her fresh, 
glowing cheeks, clear eyes, and rosy, half- 
parted lips that seemed made for laughter. 

“ Where have I seen that face before ? ” said 
I, half aloud. 

“ Where ? I do not know if you had the 
honour of an acquaintance with the White 
Lady’s namesake, the late Lady Alison, but 
that portrait might stand for her, as I re¬ 
member her at eighteen. A striking likeness 
indeed, and all the more so because, for five 
hundred years, no Graham had borne the 
name.” 

“ And why, may I ask, was Lady Alison 
Haig so christened ? ” 

“ A freak, sir, a freak. Her father, the late 
Sir Ewen, was a man who feared neither God 
or the devil. Why should he ? my dear sir, 
perhaps you think—quite so, quite so. 


Well, the superstitious tales of the White 
Lady annoyed him, and he swore that his 
first daughter should be called Alison. It 
nearly killed old Peter, who, I verily believe, 
attributes all the evil that befell the poor 
child—for she had not a happy life by any 
means—to this ill-omened name.” 

“ And why ill-omened ? ” 

“ Ah ! that you must ask old Peter ! Every 
one has a different story. For myself I be¬ 
lieve the great contrast between these two 
portraits, both bearing the same name, and 
with only a difference of eighteen years in the 
date of their execution, has suggested the 
romance—which is briefly this : Lady Alison 
killed her lover; some say on purpose, and 
others, that when out hawking she bade him 
give her a lead over a dangerous leap. He 
fell, and her horse, following close behind, 
fractured his skull. Such people go so far 
as to say that on one certain day of the year 
—date unknown—the forehead of the White 
Lady shows a crimson horse-shoe mark—the 
mark of Cain. This story has doubtless been 
suggested by the hunting-dress of the young 
lady yonder; the sequel by the costume of 
the other portrait.” 

“ And the sequel is-? ” 

“ That she lived ever after in her shroud, 
slept in a coffin, and took her meals off a 
gravestone ! Pshaw ! my dear sir, old wives’ 
tales. Old wives’ tales, or Eve’s descendants 
have changed much since the White Lady’s 
time : plenty of pretty lasses, nowadays, give 
the coup de grace to bold lads, and walk in 
silk attire afterwards; but if you believe old 
Peter Ray he would tell you that, not only 
did the White Lady live in her shroud, but 
that she died-” 

“ In time, I suppose, she did,” I interrupted, 
with a smile. Mr. Hunter smiled too. “ Ah ! 
but old Peter holds she died many times, and 
came to life again. There seems, indeed, to 
be some tradition of the kind preserved in 
an old Gaelic song. A remarkable song—a 
very remarkable song. But to return. I 
have just seen Colonel Graham, and have 
had the melancholy task of giving him a 
letter from his lamented cousin, and her 
diary. Dear, dear ! What a thousand pities 
old Sir Ewen separated those two ! To be 
sure, Sir Richard Haig was the next heir to 
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the estate, and had a title to boot; but, as 
events have turned out, it would have been 
better otherwise. He is dead; and here is 
Arthur Graham, a perfect outsider in those 
days, succeeding to the whole property.” 

“ Lady Alison’s marriage was not a happy 
one, I believe ? ” 

“ You may well say that! They separated 
within two years. Monsieur consoled him 
self, but with discretion, in Paris, and Madame 
did Lady Bountiful down here. A sad story 
—a very sad story. He died three months 
ago, worn out; and here is poor Colonel 
Graham’s succession to the kingdom spoilt 
by the death of the one person—but I must 
be off. Good morning to you ! ” 

The doctor, a quiet, unassuming man, 
came to see me shortly after, and from him I 
learnt that, although Lady Alison’s death had 
been sudden at the last, he had entertained 
no hope of her ultimate recovery for many 
days. Everything, apparently, had been 
done that could have been done, and having 
satisfied myself on this point, I went to 
Graham’s room. 

His face still wore a startled, incredulous 
look, but by his words he seemed to have 
acquiesced in the reality. He told me that 
he did not intend remaining at Kilgraham 
—the place reminded him too much of his 
poor cousin; so he proposed going over to 
his own house of Craigfoot, which lay some 
seven miles farther up the coast. One of 
his reasons for this change of residence I 
guessed when, as we were driving there, he 
pointed out an old ruin not far from the gates 
of Craigfoot, with these words: “ All the 
Grahams lie there.” 

Nothing could have been a greater con¬ 
trast to Kilgraham than the commonplace 
and almost mean-looking house of Craigfoot. 
It was barely more than a farmhouse; and 
yet, commonplace as it was, it had an air of 
common-sense about it too, which, to a 
matter-of-fact man like myself, was refreshing; 
for, to tell the truth, I was somewhat annoyed 
with myself for the pertinacity with which 
my thoughts lingered round the legend of 
the White Lady. 

I was sitting by the fire in the parlour, late 
in the afternoon, when Graham came in. 

“ I am afraid I am very inconsiderate,” he 
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said, with his old kindly smile, “ but I have 
only this minute remembered that I have no 
right to keep you here. You must be long¬ 
ing to get back to London, and—and I can 
only ask you to forgive me for bringing you 
down—so uselessly.” 

“ I am in no hurry to get back, my dear 
fellow,” I replied; “ and as for bringing me 
here, you could not possibly tell-” 

He winced. “ I ought to have told, 
Wylde! ” he added, suddenly turning his 
eyes to mine with a curiously searching look. 
“ I daresay you may think I am mad; but I 
cannot now understand why I did not know. 
I cannot believe that I am really too late. I 
have just been reading her letter; and look ! 
She, too, did not believe it possible I could 
come too late.” 

The letter was very short. 

“ They tell me I am dying, but I do not 
believe it. I have known too long that I 
shall see you once again to believe that you 
will come too late. And yet—if it is to be 
so, I would not have you look on my dead 
face. Remember me as I was. 

“Alison Graham.” 


“ I know,” continued he, when I had re¬ 
turned the letter, “that all this must seem 
utterly childish and incredible to you, but I 
can only assure you that for the last eighteen 
years the belief that I should see her alive 
once again has been part of my religion. I 
cannot tell you how, but I have known it. 
But stay ! I may as well tell you what I 
can: it will ease my mind at any rate.” 

“ I told you how Alison was worked upon, 
by treachery, to marry. It was not her fault 
—an angel would have lost faith, tried as she 
was. Well, my regiment was in England 
then, and I, as many a man has done before, 
tried to forget by indulging in every kind of 
excess. I was fast going to ruin when she 
sent for me. Sent for me, and had the 
courage to tell me of the treachery, and 
assure me that nothing had, and nothing 
now ever could, alter her love for me. She 
bade me remember that it was her act which 
had ruined my life, and begged me for her 
sake, and as I loved her, not to increase the 
measure of her guilt by making her the 
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murderer of my soul. Poor Alison! I 
remember her very words. “ Remember,” 
she said, “ my ill-omened name, and do not 
bring down on me, in its most awful meaning, 
the curse of my namesake.” But I forgot, 
you do not know the legend of the White 
Lady.” 

I hastened to assure him that I knew 
enough to understand the allusion, and he 
went on. 

“ She was so pale and worn ! And when I 
saw the agonised love on her face my very 
soul went out to der in pity, and I swore to 
her that my life should never reproach her. 
I did not know then that her husband had 
outraged and insulted her, but she knew the 
whole world would know it soon, and I think 
she feared the awful temptation the know¬ 
ledge would bring me—to us both ; for she 
begged me to go away into a new world. 
“ Not to forget me,” she said, “ but to re¬ 
member me without stain; and I promise 
that if ever the day comes when I can call 
you to my side, or if the day ever comes 
when I need your help, I will send for you.” 

“ ‘And if that day should never come ? * 
said I, feeling the despair of lost love. 

“ ‘ It will come/ she answered. I know it. 
The day will come when I can send for you/ 

“ ‘ And I will come/ I answered, taking 
her in my arms, ‘ be it to the grave and gate 
of death/ 

“ I never saw her afterwards, never heard 
from her ; yet all these years she has been 
with me. I cannot explain it, but so it is. 
A month ago I got a letter from her. It 
contained but one w'ord, ‘Come/ I came, 
and they tell me she is dead. I cannot 
understand it.” 

He pressed his hand wearily over his fore¬ 
head, then, changing his manner, laid it 
affectionately on my shoulder, saying he 
feared I must think him a great fool, and left 
the room. 

I, taking a book from the table, began to 
read. It was a collection of tales, ballads, 
and legends of the West Highlands ; turning 
over the pages, I saw the name “ White Lady 
of Kilgraham.” It was a translation of the 
ballad Mr. Hunter had mentioned. Wild 
and weird, it seemed in parts to be the chant 
of an ecstatic, and in others the record of 


some miraculous trance. Becoming much 
interested, I took no notice when the door 
opened, thinking it likely that the servant 
had come in to draw the curtains or replenish 
the fire ; but I started violently at a touch 
on my shoulder. 

It was Graham; his face was deadly white, 
his eyes aflame ; he held a sheet of paper in 
his hand. 

“ Wylde ! ” he said, and the low, concen¬ 
trated tones of his voice thrilled me through 
and through. “ I was right! She is not * 
dead.” 

“ Good God! Graham, what do you 
mean ? ” My voice trembled in spite of 
myself, there was something so exalted and 
unearthly in his look of glad content. 

“ Alison is not dead ! She has sent for 
me again ! ” 

“ Sent for you ? ” 

“ Yes. When I left you a few minutes 
ago, I went to my room and sat down to 
write. Everything was as I had left it, 
but on the top of my papers lay this.” 

He put the paper into my hand. 

It was an ordinary sheet of white paper, 
bearing the Graham crest. Across it was 
written in a firm female hand : 

“ Come —come quickly. I need you. 

“Alison Graham. 

“ The letter Lady Alison sent you in India, 

I presume,” said I, after a pause, during which 
Graham watched me narrowly. For answer, 
he took a letter from his pocket and placed 
it beside the first one. 

“ Some other letter of hers you have for¬ 
gotten, no doubt.” 

He shook his head with a smile. 

“ I told you I never had a letter from her. 
No, Wylde, she has sent for me to-day—the 
ink was still wet—and look at the date.” 

True enough, it was December 13th. A 
certain uncontrollable feeling of awe came 
over me, which I strove in vain to shake off. 
Yet the idea was preposterous. 

“ My dear Graham,” I continued, after a 
pause, “ you surely do not mean to tell me 
that Lady Alison wrote this today? that 
she left her quiet grave—God rest her !—over 
yonder, to write this ? ” 
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“ I do not know what 
I believe. All I know 
is, she has sent for me, 
and I must go.” 

“ Go where ? ” 

“To her, in the grave 
and gate of death.” 

For the life of me I 
could not help a sort of 
shudder. 

“ This paper ”—I began 
trying to dissuade him 
from a purpose which I 
saw and dreaded—“ may 
have come there by chance. 

Let me ring the bell and 
ask the housemaid.” 

“ Wylde,” he replied, 
gently, but firmly, “there 
is no use in your attempting 
to explain matters to me. 

I shall not be satisfied. I 
have the key of the vault, 
and we can go at once, 
if you will come.” 

“And disobey her last 
desire that you should not 
look upon her face,” I in¬ 
terrupted, catching at every 
straw to prevent his under¬ 
taking so useless and 
terrible an ordeal. 

“Her dead face,” he 
repeated quietly. There was a world of 
meaning in his accent. I looked at him 
and consented. There was, indeed, no 
other way of satisfying him. 

The peaceful day had given place to a wild 
night; the wind changed round to the north¬ 
east, blew in our faces, charged with sleet and 
rain. The sullen roar of the breakers on the 
beach rose above the fitful noise of the wind 
amongst the leafless trees. The clang of the 
hall door behind us smote upon my heart 
with I know not what presentiment of evil; 
and yet, when I caught sight of Graham’s 
face, visible for a moment in the light which 
streamed from the windows, it was calm and 
composed—almost joyous. 

We exchanged no word, as we trudged on 
through the wet, until we stood before the 
high iron gate which separated the grounds 


of the old abbey from the surrounding moor. 
A belt of tall black firs, swayed in the wind, 
shut out the living world. 

“ There is a farm-house in the hollow 
yonder,” said Graham, as if he divined my 
thought, “ but I have brought lights, so we 
need not go there.” 

As he struck a light I strained my eyes in 
the direction he had pointed out, and am not 
ashamed to say that I felt relieved to think 
we were not quite alone. 

The candle showed me Graham’s face, 
eager and white. 

“Graham,” said I, “let us go back. It is 
not too late, and you are not fit for this.” 

He smiled and shook his head. “ You 
must forgive me, but I cannot. It is selfish 
of me to have brought you ; but you must for¬ 
give me that also.” 
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The vault was entered by a low door at the 
bottom of a flight of steps. The key turned 
with a rusty groan, and Graham stepped 
inside. By the light of the taper I could see 
a dark, central mound covered with flowers, 
the scent of whose dying petals filled the air, 
almost overpowering the odour of the grave. 
Graham went forward and reverently lifted off 
some of the garlands and crosses that almost 
covered the coffin. 

“ Every one loved her,” he said, in a half¬ 
whisper : “ rich and poor, young and old.” 

“ Let me help you,” said I, seeing him 
pause. 

“ Nothing is required,” he replied. “ It 
locks. I have the key.” 

The lid fell back; he lifted the face-cloth, 
and the dead lay before us; very beautiful, 
even in death. I had expected to see a wan, 
emaciated face, a weary, wasted form; but, 
saving the awful whiteness, what I saw was 
far more like the portrait of the blooming girl 
Alison than that of the White Lady. 

Everything was undisturbed —awfully, fear¬ 
fully still. Death manifest in every motion¬ 
less fold, every unbruised flower. I looked 
at Graham compassionately. He was lost 
in a dream, and I heard him say, half 
aloud, “Through the grave and gate of 
death.” 

As a mere matter of form, I felt the pulse, 
and placed my hand over the heart. There 
was not the faintest flutter. I opened my 
watch and held the polished face to the 
dead woman’s mouth. Not the slightest 
cloud flitted over the chill surface. 

I looked at Graham again compassionately. 

He looked back at me entreatingly, with 
an anxiety painful to witness. I took out 
my lancet, and, gently pushing aside the 
drapery, prepared for a final test, useless 
though I knew it to be. Whether the* long- 
drawn anxiety of the last few days had been 
too much for my poor friend, or the terrible 
suspense of the moment was the cause, I 
know not; but as I did so,—Graham gave 
one low sob, and with the words “ I come— 
my love ! my love ! ” fell forwards with his 
arms clasping the coffin, his head resting on 
his dead Alison’s breast. 

With a mental imprecation at my own 
weakness in ever allowing him to come on 


this terrible quest, I raised him in my arms, 
and carried him as best I could to the farm¬ 
house for warmth and help. But he was 
dead. I knew that from the first. His heart 
had failed. 

I did not care that all the world should 
know the errand which had led to his death, 
and so, when I had sent for help from the 
house, I returned quietly to the vault, in order 
to make all safe. As I was closing the coffin 
I remembered my lancet, which had fallen 
from my hand at Graham’s cry. It was an 
old favourite, and half-mechanically I put 
aside the shroud to look for it. Good God ! 
Could I believe my eyes? A tiny crimson 
stream ran slowly down the marble arm 
which the sharp point of the lancet had 
grazed in falling. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

A few days later I went into Lady Alison 
Haig’s room to say good-bye. My luggage 
was in the hall, the carriage at the door, 
Malachi, the Madras boy, shivering on the 
box; but I was going back alone. For 
Arthur Graham lay at rest in the old 
ruins. 

Lady Alison, tall, pale, and beautiful, rose 
from her chair by the fire to bid me 
God speed on my journey. “ And if I can 
ever do anything for you,” she continued, 
“ let me know, and I will do it—for his 
sake.” 

Then a sudden impulse to get at the truth 
made me, for the first time, mention the 
mysterious letter Graham had received. I 
had hesitated to do so before, fearing to 
excite her unnecessarily in her weak state of 
nerves. Indeed, by common consent, we 
had scarcely discussed the occurrence—a 
reticence made possible by her startling 
knowledge of what had actually taken place 
in the vault. It seemed to me as if she 
had been conscious throughout the whole 
scene. 

But now the sense of finality brought 
home to me by her almost solemn farewell 
made me seize the last chance of some 
rational explanation. So I told her all, and 
ended by showing her the letter, which I had 
carefully preserved. 

“ I wrote it ! Yes ! I wTOte it,” she said 
dreamily. “ But not now. It was many, 
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many years ago—the only time, during 
those long years of separation, that my 
heart failed me. My husband had—but 
what matter! I never sent it. I repented 
me of the evil—if it was evil—and I put 
the letter into my diary as a warning against 
any repetition of the weakness—if it was 
weakness. ” 

Her words died away to silence. 

“ That accounts for everything,” I cried, 
with a feeling of relief. “ He had been 
reading your diary that afternoon. It must 
have fallen from the pages unperceived—the 
servant, finding it on the floor, must have 
placed it on the writing-table. The date was 
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a mere coincidence, and the flickering fire¬ 
light on what, you will observe, is a very 
much glazed ink, aided his lively imagination. 
The mystery is solved.” 

She had walked over to the window, and 
now stood looking out on the freshly fallen 
snow, the reflection from which gave a 
ghastly w f hiteness to her face and figure as 
she turned to me with sombre, weary 
eyes. 

“ I disagree with you. To me it only 
makes it more mysterious. He could not 
save me from my namesake’s curse, even 
though he kept his promise to the very grave 
and gate of death.” 
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Spring ie Coming! 

BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 

I. III. 


S PRING is coming! spring is coming! 

Lo, the snow'drop’s white-winged bell, 
Mossy nooks and lawms illuming, 

Rings old Winter’s passing knell. 

By the carol of the thrush, 

And the budding of the bush, 

You may mark the w f ay she’s coming 
through the hazels in the dell. 


She is coming ; lo, the glimmer 
Of her filmy, w’ind-blown gown ! 

Lo, her emeralds a-shimmer 

Twixt the hedgerow's’ lines of brown ! 
Violets their dew r y eyes 
Open wide in glad surprise, 

And the catkins on her pathway drop 
their gold-dust softly dowm. 


ii. 


IV. 


She has left the orchard’s shadow ; 

She has climbed the wooded hill; 

She is dancing o’er the meadow* 

To the music of the rill. 

And the dainty primrose faces 
Crow'd around her in their places 
As she smiles her merry greeting to the 
dauntless daffodil. 


“ She is coming ! ” pipe the voices 
Of the song-birds everywhere, 

And the jocund land rejoices 
As her footstep draws a-near : 

Then there comes a cuckoo’s call, 

And the almond blossoms fall, 

And a burst of light and perfume, and the 
flower-full Spring is here! 
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P ICTURES of the olden times reveal the 
woman traveller as a mild-faced beauty 
taking an astonished and timid peep out of 
the stage-coach window. Her eyes enlarge 
at the sight of each fresh inn and at every 
new passenger who ascends the coach. Still, 
she was not without 'adventures, for there 
were breakdowns by the way, attacks from 
the “gentlemen of the road,” and the not 
less dangerous gallantries of those who loved 
a pretty face, to be encountered. In those 
days the lady who made the journey from 
London to York and back, was counted a 
traveller of no mean degree. So seldom, 
indeed, did women visit foreign countries that 
even the Queen had not set foot off English 
soil, if we except Wales, until she had been 
several years upon the throne and was both 
wife and mother. To this rule there was 
one notable exception in Lady Hester 
Stanhope, “ Chatham’s fiery granddaughter,” 
who may be regarded as the forerunner of 
the adventurous women travellers of the 
present time, many of whom are adding by 
their research and exploration to the worlds 
store of knowledge. 

The Lady Hester Stanhope spent her early 
years with her grandmother, Lady Chatham, 
at Burton Pynsent, Somerset, where she 
became famous for her skill in breaking in 
vicious horses and for adventurous deeds 
generally. Then came a period when she 


acted as secretary to her uncle William Pitt, 
and made an imposing hostess at his political 
receptions in London. It was to her that 
Pitt, frustrated in his schemes of foreign 
policy, spoke the historic words, “ Roll up 
the MAP OF Europe.” When death followed 
her uncle’s disappointed hopes, Lady Hester 
started on her travels, spending some time 
in Europe, chiefly at Constantinople, and 
finally set out for Syria. She was ship¬ 
wrecked off the coast of Rhodes, and lost all 
her money and jewellery. Nothing daunted, 
she returned to England, realised her re¬ 
maining property, and again set out for her 
Eastern goal. Over the wandering Arab 
tribes she gained in time such a powerful 
influence as to be regarded in Western Asia 
as a kind of Queen of the Desert. The six 
volumes of her “Travels ” and “ Memoirs ” are 
marvellous reading enough, and one vividly 
realises this woman of majestic figure, a 
face of commanding expression and awful 
whiteness, dressed like an Emir, riding astride 
her Arab horse at the head of fierce bands of 
Bedouin warriors. The following may serve 
as an example of her exploits. 

She was marching through the desert along 
with the tribe to which she had allied herself, 
when she became aware that a hostile force was 
about to attack her friends, because of her 
presence among them. With determined 
heroism she resolved to withdraw from their 
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Lady Hester Stanhope. 


midst and rode off into the desert without a 
single attendant. When she had left her 
friends far behind, a band of ferocious 
Bedouins suddenly surrounded her. As the 
foremost horseman advanced with spear 
outstretched, the Queen of the Desert rose 
in her stirrups, withdrew the yashmak , re¬ 
vealed her awful face, and, waving her 
arm, disdainfully cried, “ Avaunt ! ” The 
would-be assassin fled ; but the sequel spoils 
the force of the story, although it does 
not impair Lady Hesters valour: the 
attacking party were her own friends, 


who had come in disguise to test her 
courage. 

This intrepid lady traveller established a 
fortress and refuge for the persecuted and 
distressed at a disused convent on one of the 
hills of Lebanon. Here she developed into 
a kind of Cassandra, dabbled in the black 
arts, and figured as a prophetess. When 
Mr. Kinglake visited her there he found her 
a huge, gaunt woman of sixty, with com¬ 
manding features, which reminded him of 
Chatham, dressed in Oriental male attire, a 
turban of pale cashmere shawls around her 
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head, and ruling her Albanian guard with a 
rod of iron. She admitted neither books 
nor newspapers into her fortress; her only 
food was milk, which possibly accounted for 
the astonishing whiteness of her face ; and 
her one luxury was smoking, which she in¬ 
dulged in sitting, Eastern fashion, upon the 
floor. She was reduced to great privation in 
her last years, and died without a single 
attendant of her ow r n sex or nationality near 
her; both her temporal sway and prophetic 
power over the Arab tribes having gone also. 
This extraordinary woman was, in her own 
w r ay, both kind and good. “ Show me,” she 
would say, “ where the poor and needy are, 
and let the rich shift for themselves.” 

Isabel, Lady Burton was a traveller of a very 
different stamp to Lady Hester Stanhope, 
although she, too, loved the mystic East with 
all the passionate force of her poetic nature. 
Lady Burton belonged to the old Roman 
Catholic family of Arundell of Wardour. 
She w T as educated at a convent in England, 
completed her studies in France, where she 
first met her future husband, a handsome 
young lieutenant in the Bombay army, home 
on leave. The course of true love did not 
run smooth, and some years elapsed before 
her family gave an unwilling assent to her 
marriage with the great explorer. It took 
place in 1861, after Burton’s return from his 
expedition with Speke to discover the sources 
of the Nile. As a young and beautiful bride 
Lady Burton began her travels. Her life 
henceforth was one of travel and adventure, 
first in South America, afterwards in Syria, 
Palestine, India, and Africa. Richard Burton 
was her one great hero, and she was prepared 
to follow him whithersoever he went. Often 
she would receive a laconic note, “ Ordered 
off. Pay, pack, and follow,” which she invari¬ 
ably did with astonishing despatch. When 
travelling in the East she frequently disguised 
herself in male attire for safety, and adopted 
the role of her husband’s son. She could 
groom the horses, shoot, fence, and sw T im, 
and was an intrepid rider; but when in 
society there was no more graceful or beauti¬ 
ful woman. She had a mystic, spirituelle 
temperament, and seemed just the needed 
complement to her stalwart, rationalistic 
husband, whom she assisted in the writing 


of his books of travel and the translation 
of “The Thousand and One Nights.” Be¬ 
sides the sympathetic “Life” of her husband, 
Lady Burton wrote “The Inner Life of Syria,” 
prefacing it with the characteristic motto, 
“ The woman who has her husband with her 
can turn the world with her finger. The 
woman without her husband is like a bird 
with one wing.” The book was written, as 
she says, “ with the Holy Land on the brain.” 
She loved to be wrapt in the halo of pure 
Oriental life and to shake off the harness of 
society. Lady Burton also published a work 
on Arabia, Egypt, and India. 

Perhaps the most pleasant part of Lady 
Burton’s life w'ere the years spent at Trieste, 
where Sir Richard was consul from 1872 
until his death there in 1890. Throughout 
the last seven years of his life she nursed 
him with unceasing devotion, and when he 
had passed away, her sole care was to protect 
his honour and reputation. He left behind 
him a translation of a Persian poem, “ The 
Scented Garden,” the profits arising from 
which were to be a provision for Lady Burton; 
but she, deeming that its publication might 
injure his memory, consigned it to the flames. 
A pension of ^150 a year was subsequently 
granted her from the Civil List. This 
charming and high-souled woman died last 
spring, and the story of her romantic life 
is now being written by her friend Mr. VV. H. 
Wilkins. 

In Lady Baker we find another courageous 
and beautiful woman, whose exploits in the 
domain of travel seem to be overshadowed 
by her intense devotion as a wife. But for 
her, Sir Samuel Baker would probably never 
have carried his exploration of the sources of 
the Nile to a successful issue, nor have 
escaped from Central Africa with his life. It 
was while travelling in Hungary, in i860, 
that the famous explorer met and married 
the lady w'ho henceforth shared all his 
arduous and dangerous enterprises, and w^as 
ever his guardian angel. Lady Baker is an 
Hungarian by birth, and the daughter of 
M. Finnian von Sass. Immediately after 
her marriage she accompanied her husband 
on his Nile quest, which proved to be the 
most hazardous of his undertakings. The 
dangers, privations, and sufferings which this 
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indomitable woman underwent by reason of 
fever, hunger, thirst, and savage people, make 
the adventures of most travellers sink into 
insignificance. There were times when she 
herself had to brandish warlike weapons and 
defend herself from cut-throat slave-hunters 
as best she could. On at least one occasion 
she saved her husband’s life by rushing in 
between him and his assailants. Often she 
had to divest herself of all superfluous cloth¬ 
ing, even to the cap off her head, to appease 
some noble savage. Matters reached a 
climax when Kamrasi, the most unscrupulous 
of these wild African chiefs, struck by her 
beauty, demanded her for his wife. Seeing 
her husband too white with rage to speak, 
Lady Baker hurled at her unwelcome admirer 
a speech in Arabic, with a face about as 
amiable as the head of Medusa, which had 
the effect of making Kamrasi thank his 
particular deities that he was saved in time 
from the awful fate of having such a firebrand 
for a wife. 
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Lady Baker will ever remem¬ 
ber, as the supreme moment 
of her life, the day when, well- 
nigh dead with fever and fatigue, 
she stood by her husband’s side 
and gazed upon the waters of 
the great Lake, Albert Nyanza 
—his discovery. On their re¬ 
turn to England in 1866, the 
great traveller was knighted, 
and everywhere he and his 
heroic wife were feted and 
honoured. They returned to 
Egypt three years later, and 
proceeded to the interior, with 
the object of suppressing the 
slave trade and introducing 
British commerce. Terrible 
again were the dangers through 
which they passed, the story of 
which is told in “ Ismailia.” 
After this expedition they set¬ 
tled at a beautiful country seat 
of Sandford Orleigh, in Devon¬ 
shire ; but scarcely a year 
passed by without Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker setting out for 
travel in some distant quarter 
of the globe. Syria, India, 
Japan, and America, were visited at in¬ 
tervals, and one year they made a most 
romantic journey through Cyprus in a cara¬ 
van, a delightful account of which is con¬ 
tained in “ Cyprus as I Saw It.” Three 
years ago, Lady Baker saw her famous 
husband pass away, full of years and of 
honour. She has since lived a retired life 
at Sandford Orleigh, the beautiful home 
which had grown around them and which 
they both loved so well. It is filled with 
memorials of their travel and with trophies 
of the chase. The library contains the 
explorer’s valuable collection of books, and 
amongst the many interesting mementoes is 
a picture of Gondokoro, the great stronghold 
of the slave trade, which Sir Samuel was 
the first white man to enter. The lovely 
gardens were laid out and tended by the 
explorer himself, and at the end of a fine 
avenue of fir-trees stands a model of a 
house in Central Africa. It is now Lady 
Baker’s fond care to keep everything at 
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Sandford Orleigh just as her beloved husband 
left it. 

One begins to wonder whether the second 
letter in the alphabet contains some magic 
spell, for it begins the name of yet the third 
woman traveller which suggests itself —that 
of Mrs. Bishop. It was as Miss Isabella 
Bird that Mrs. Bishop won her laurels as a 
traveller, now more than forty years ago. 
About that time she published her books on 
America, her first field of exploration. This 
was followed up by a tour of great interest 
in the Sandwich Islands; and on her way 
home from there she visited the Rocky 
Mountains, and had many thrilling adventures. 
Dressed in a half-fitting jacket, a skirt to the 
ankles, Turkish trousers with frills to fall 
over the boots, she rode cross-saddie through 
the wilds of Colorado, for the most part 
alone. She ascended the Sierras, and the 
Long Peak of the Rockies, where at one 
point a single false step would have laid her 
in the yawning chasm, three thousand feet 
below, a crushed and bleeding mass. The 
lonely country through which she rode 
was infested by ruffians of the most desperate 
class, and she would hear from squatters 
uninviting tales of murder and violence; 
she was assured, however, that no one 


would touch her, as there was nothing so 
much admired in the wild West as pluck in 
a woman. 

She killed many snakes in the course of her 
journeyings, and on one occasion fled from 
the embrace of a grizzly bear. For a period 
her only lodging was the cabin of a Colorado 
lumberer, where there was “ no table, no bed, 
no basin, no towel, no glass, no window, no 
fastening on the door, and the roof in holes.” 
She often slept out of doors on sacks of 
straw. 

Mrs. Bishop confesses that when circum¬ 
stances became particularly discouraging 
she sat down and knitted violently, which 
feminine occupation appears to have acted 
as a sedative to her nerves, much as a man’s 
pipe does in times of anxiety. It is needless 
to say that she was rewarded for her in¬ 
trepidity by the sight of rare primeval 
grandeur. The glorious country of the 
Rockies she invariably speaks of as “a 
dream of beauty.” That she lived to 
describe her journey is a marvel; but she did, 
and the story is told in a series of letters to 
her sister, published under the title of “ A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains.” 

In 1878, to recruit her health she set out 
for a tour in Japan, where she travelled on 
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Lady Baker. 

land for more than fourteen hundred miles, 
and penetrated into districts where no 
European lady had been before. She lived 
amongst the Japanese, and made a thorough 
study of native life before European civilisa¬ 
tion had destroyed its picturesqueness. 
While she declines to admire the fat faces, 
pug noses, thick lips, long eyes turned up 
at the corners, and painted faces, of the 
Japanese ladies, she has the greatest admira¬ 
tion for their costumes, and thus describes 
the dress of a native elegante : “ a dove- 
coloured silk ertpe with a pale pink under¬ 
dress of the same material, which showed a 
little at neck and sleeves. Her girdle was 
of rich dove-coloured silk, with the ghost of 
a pale pink blossom hovering upon it here 
and there. She had no frills or fripperies 
of any description, nor ornaments, except a 
single pin in her chignon .” 

No more interesting or instructive book 
on the inner life of the delightful people who 
live in the I^ind of the Rising Sun is to be 
found than Mrs. Bishop’s “ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan,” which was published just after 
the death of the beloved sister to whom the 
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series of descriptive letters 
had been written. Mrs. 
Bishop combines some¬ 
thing of the missionary 
spirit with her love of 
travel, and, in reviewing 
the state of Japan, regrets 
that its progress has been 
more political and intel¬ 
lectual than moral. In her 
estimation the one hope 
for the country is that it 
may grasp the truth and 
purity of the teaching of 
Christ as vigorously as it 
has grasped the arts and 
sciences of Western civi¬ 
lisation. Mrs. Bishop’s 
later travels have been in 
Thibet, Persia, and Kur¬ 
distan, where she has made 
valuable and interesting 
investigations into the 
manners and life of the 

people. Mrs. Bishop en¬ 
joys the distinction of 

writing “F.G.S.” after her name, and now 
spends most of her time at her home in 
Edinburgh. 

To pass to the ladies of a younger genera¬ 
tion who have indulged in travel: the popular 
and beautiful Duchess of Sutherland has 

contributed her quota to the literature on 
the subject in her charming and sprightly 
book “ How I Spent My Twentieth Year.” 
It was upon her seventeenth birthday that 
the lovely daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Rosslyn was married to the Duke of 

Sutherland, then Marquis of Stafford, and 
three years later she devoted her twentieth 
year to accompanying her husband on a 
tour round the world. The journey was 
undertaken principally for diversion, and 
there are no blood-curdling adventures to 
relate, but quite enough of minor perils and 
discomforts to prove that the Duchess has the 
grit of a true traveller in her, and that when 
she undertakes a journey she is prepared to 
forego luxury and comfort without repining. 

Australia filled her with admiration of its 
beauty, and in India, with characteristic 
interest, she spent much of her time in 
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visiting the Hindoo ladies, and studying the 
various schemes for bettering the condition 
of the girls and women of that sunny land. 
She was pleased to find that among the 
Parsees men and women were treated from 
an equal standpoint. “ I hope/’ she writes, 
“ that as years go on the Hindoos will 
come to see that no great nation can exist, 
unless they treat their women as of higher 
intellect, and let them take part in the work 
of life.” 

The interest of the Duchess of Sutherland 
in temperance reform (and, indeed, all social 
subjects) is well known, and in the course 
of her travels she noted how great was 
the drink curse in tropical climes. In 
America she visited the great cities of 
Western civilisation, penetrated into the 
wilds of Colorado, and had a taste of long 
railway journeys, travelling on one occasion 
for three days and nights at a stretch. In 
reviewing her travels the Duchess says that 
Japan, with its glorious scenery and pictu¬ 
resque people, was the one country’ which, 
in the highest degree, fulfilled her expec¬ 
tations. 

The Duchess of Somerset has also travelled 
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outside the beaten track, and has given a 
delightful account of her wanderings in the 
Par West in “ Impressions of a Tenderfoot ” ; 
the quaint title, it may be explained, is taken 
from the term “ tenderfoot ” being applied by 
the settlers to a person new to the country. 
In our own phraseology it means a “green¬ 
horn.” The Duchess and her husband 
undertook their journey for health, sport, and 
pleasure, and, having first visited the principal 
towns in Canada, went on to the western 
lakes and Vancouver, scaled the Rocky 
Mountains, shot the Rapids, visited Victoria, 
and sailed thence to San Francisco. Dressed 
in a tweed petticoat reaching only to the 
knees, with long boots to meet it, and a 
flannel shirt and Norfolk jacket, the Duchess 
enjoyed to the full her free, outdoor life, 
and was able, in the course of her fishing 
excursions, to jump from rock to rock in a 
manner quite surprising to herself. Much of 
her time was spent in rough camp life among 
Indian wilds, and she surmounted the diffi¬ 
culties of housekeeping and cooking in these 
outlandish regions with commendable skill. 
She had occasionally to gallop across country 
and bring home supplies at her saddle bow, 
and on one occasion was reduced to assisting 
in a day’s washing. Her novel experiences 
led her to the conclusion that it would be an 
excellent thing for those who know only the 
smooth side of life to be exiled for even a 
month to some place where they were 
deprived of the comforts of home. She 
found the mighty rivers, lofty mountains, and 
grand primeval forests, a tonic to body and 
an inspiration to mind which she had little 
dreamed of. No relaxation, she thinks, is to 
be compared to living for a time a free, wild 
life, and marvels not that weary and dis¬ 
appointed men go into the woods to find 
oblivion. “ There is so often,” she writes, 
“solace in the sight of God’s grand and 
glorious works, and care is dwarfed, for 
human plans appear insignificant indeed 
compared with the great designs of creation.” 
In the course of her journeyings she had 
many opportunities for studying the life and 
customs of the Indians, and she also visited 
the Chinese settlements, her aim being to 
obtain a realistic idea of life in all its varieties 
in the wild W est, and also to sketch its 
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scenery. She met, in the course of her 
wanderings, with a most appreciative art critic 
in the shape of a navvy, who stoutly declined 
to accept one of her sketches as a gift, but 
desired most ardently to purchase it. 

Miss Mary Kingsley, the intrepid explorer 
in the deadly region of West Africa, has had 
so many wrong parents bestowed upon her 
that it may be well to repeat that she is the 
daughter of Dr. Kingsley, the traveller, and 
the niece of Charles Kingsley. She spent 
a quiet and uneventful girlhood in London 
and Cambridge, and passed her time in 
devoted attendance upon an invalid mother 
and in assisting her father in his researches 
into scientific and Oriental literature. It was 
after the death of her parents that she sought 
a tonic in travel, and spent some time in the 
Canary Islands, where she was able to in¬ 
dulge her passion for natural history research, 
which bespeaks her a true Kingsley. While 
in the Canaries she heard dreadful accounts 
of the horrors of travelling in West Africa, 
and was therefore seized with a desire to go. 

Her first experience 
was at St. Paul de 
Loanda, and from 
thence she went to 
Kabinda, with the in¬ 
tention of shaking the 
dust of West Africa off 
her feet and returning 
home; but she only 
arrived to find that the 
English boat had left 
the day before, and ere 
another sailed she had 
become so infatuated 
with the place that she 
decided to remain and 
continue her investiga¬ 
tions into fishes and 
fetishes, which are her 
special subjects. 

Indeed, Miss Kings¬ 
ley has much serious 
purpose in her travel, 
and one of her chief 
objects is to gather 
material regarding the 
fetishes of the African 


races which will enable 


her to complete her fathers great work 
upon “Sacrifice,” in which he dealt with 
the various forms which it takes among 
various people. In order to probe the 
African mind, Miss Kingsley has courted 
the society of cannibals. Her particular 
favourites are the Fans, whom she describes 
as a remarkably fine race of people, and 
many of whom she is proud to number 
amongst her friends. There have been times 
when she had the unpleasant feeling that she 
might herself end in some domestic stew-pot 
ere nightfall; and she attributes her escape 
to her colour. The sight of her white face 
would send young cannibals howling with 
fright to their mammas. Miss Kingsley, it 
should be added, is a slight, fair lady, with a 
twinkle of fun in her pleasant face, and is 
quite the reverse of ferocious. 

Perhaps the most notable of her adven¬ 
tures was climbing the Peak of the Cam- 
eroons. She is, to use her own words, “ the 
twenty-eighth white man who has climbed 
the Peak summit, and the second who has 
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reached it from Buea.” She 
ascended in a series of terrific 
thunderstorms, in which the 
rain did not go into mere 
details of drops, but came 
down in sheets, and it took 
ten days of travelling to reach 
the Peak. When she had 
reached the summit and stood 
entranced with the view, her 
carriers bolted, leaving a half¬ 
crazy black boy as the sole 
remainder of her escort. 

After a day’s search, the de¬ 
linquents were brought back 
to their duties. Then came 
an agonised time—waiting 
for water to be fetched—an 
experience which even Miss 
Kingsley cannot mention 
without a shudder. 

Unlike most women travel¬ 
lers, Miss Kingsley has never 
adopted any special costume, 

—a plain serge skirt and 
cotton blouse serving quite 
well for her most adventurous 
expeditions. Dressed thus, 
she has cut her way through 
forests, climbed mountains, 
waded through swamps and 
emerged with a ruffle of 
leeches round her throat, 
and gone innumerable fishing 
expeditions in traders’ canoes. 

She has always found the 
traders the most helpful friends in her travels, 
and the following story will give an idea of 
the nature of her excursions by water. 

She was going down a river in a white 
trader’s canoe, engaged in discussing the 
fascinating subjects of rubber and oil, when a 
herd of hippos came in sight. Miss Kingsley 
inquired if they were dangerous. 

“Sometimes they are,and sometimes they’re 
not; you cannot tell until you pass them,” 
was the cheerful reply. 

A few moments later the doubt was solved 
by one of the herd capsizing the canoe. 

“ 1 always go conscientiously to the bottom,” 
said Miss Kingsley, in narrating the story : 
“ and when I returned to the surface, 


I heard a voice with a Manchester ac¬ 
cent, saying, 4 Do you happen to survive, 
ma’am ? ’ 

“ ‘ Temporarily,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Then hang on to the canoe.’ 

“ ‘ I am,’ said I; ‘ hang yourself; ’ and 
he hung. 

“ I suggested the bank. 

“ 4 No,’ said he ; 4 wait till the canoe carries 
us past this bank ; only the worst of floating 
along like this is that a crocodile may come 
along and sample your legs.’” 

Miss Kingsleys Journal of her travels has 
recently been published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
and is almost as entertaining as ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights,” though in a different sense, 
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for hers is a record of travel and adventure 
seldom equalled by woman. 

In Mrs. Theodore Bent we have a traveller 
who has made South Africa a special field 
for exploration. Mrs. Bent had, with her 
husband, already done considerable travel in 
Persia, Asia Minor, and the Greek Islands, 
when, in 1891, she started for a still more 
adventurous journey in Africa. Although 
doubt was expressed as to the advisability of 
her accompanying the expedition, she proved 
to be the only one of the party who escaped 
fever ; she did not, indeed, have a day’s illness 
throughout the whole of the year spent in 
African travel. 

Mrs. Bent is a lady of great learning and 
knowledge, as well as being a distinguished 
traveller, and has rendered valuable assistance 
to her husband in the preparation of his 
various books; and she is also a skilled 
photographer. The expedition to South 
Africa, which was taken under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society, the Chartered 
Company, and the British Association, was for 
the purpose of the exploration and excavation 
of those ancient massive and mysterious ruins 
which exist in Mashonaland and which point 
to a time when the country of Lobengula 
and his indunas was a centre of wealth and 
civilisation, with cities, palaces, and temples. 

Mrs. Bent had quite a romantic camp life 
when working amongst the ruins of Zimbabwe. 
Two waggons served the expedition as bed¬ 
rooms ; an Indian terrace, constructed of 
grass and sticks, made a novel and charming 
dining-room; a tent formed the drawing¬ 
room ; and the suite were decorated by Mrs. 
Bent with a wealth of brilliant flowers which 
no conservatory at home could have supplied. 
She had also a dark tent for photography, 
an improvised kitchen, and a poultry-house. 
A hedge of grass surrounded the whole, and 
gave a picturesque finish to the camp. Out¬ 
side this royal domain were the huts for 
the native workmen. Alas! however, for 
the delights of gypsy life. One day the long 
grass of the veldt started into flames, which, 
lashed to fury by the wind, came within 
a few yards of the camp, and were only 
beaten back by frantic efforts on the part 
of the little colony; the small huts were, 
indeed, burnt to ashes. 
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A year was spent by Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
in South Africa studying the ruins and the 
people, the result of their investigations, in 
which they were assisted by Mr. R. M. W. 
Swan, being told in that delightful book, 
“ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland.” They 
come to the conclusion that the land, since 
rendered famous by the Jameson expedition, 
may revive the glories of the ancient ruins 
under British occupation and development. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bent are systematic travellers, 
and each year sees them set out for some 
distant land, although they usually spend the 
season in town, where their house in Upper 
Cumberland Place, which is filled with 
mementoes of their journeys, is the resort 
of many famous and learned people. 

Mrs. Minto Elliot, the wife of the late 
Dean of Bristol, has devoted herself to 
European travel, and her bright and pictur¬ 
esque books on Italy, Spain, and Sicily, which 
she has named the “ Diaries of an Idle 
Woman,” make one tremble to think what 
Mrs. Elliot must accomplish when she is 
industrious ! They are books which may be 
read with pleasure at home, and which are 
invaluable to the tourist, containing as they 
do graphic sketches of churches, palaces, and 
pictures, and also of the inner life of the 
various peoples. Although Mrs. Elliot has 
not travelled far from the beaten tracks she 
may at least claim to be an original observer, 
a free and independent critic. She has been 
described as “ not hampered with reverence 
for anything in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath ” ; but this it true only so far as that 
Mrs. Elliot declines to see through other 
people’s spectacles. She does not lack moral 
courage when she describes St. Peter’s as far 
inferior to St. Paul’s, and the Roman Forum 
by day as “ a dusty, bald-looking place.*' 
Spain is the land which draws forth her most 
vivid powers of description, and she makes 
the land of the Moorish grandees and dark 
eyed beauties pass before us in a series of 
vivid panoramic views. To her, “ Madrid is 
Madrid to which Paris is dull, Rome but a 
memory, and London a tomb.” 

When travelling alone in southern Spain 
Mrs. Elliot met with adventures quite equal 
to those encountered by ladies who have 
wandered farther afield. On her way to 
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Cordova, for example, owing to a landslip it 
became necessary for each railway-carriage 
to be pushed separately by peasants along 
the line of rails, which literally hung over a 
yawning abyss. Clinging to the door-handle 
in an agony of suspense, she sat still and 
motionless as the car was slowly pushed over 
the furious, turbid river in silence; for a cry 
might have brought down the rotten hill 
which tottered above. One is not surprised 
to hear that, after a terror of suspense, lasting 
two hours, Mrs. Elliot would have welcomed 
death as a relief. In no other country but 
Spain, she says, would a train have been 
allowed to proceed at such peril. Since the 
death of the Dean, Mrs. Elliot has lived much 
in Italy, a country to which she is devoted. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in contrast to Mrs. 
Elliot, has found the frozen North, the land 
of the bold Vikings and sturdy Norsemen, an 
enchanting place for travel. Mrs. Tweedie 
was Miss Ethel Harley, daughter of the 
well-known physician and scientist, and was 
reared in her parental home in Harley Street 
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in an atmosphere of literature, 
science, and art. She had many 
opportunities for ordinary conti¬ 
nental travel as a girl, but, anxious 
to get off the beaten track, she 
conceived the idea of recruiting 
after a gay season by exploring 
Iceland. The trip was taken in 
the company of a younger sister 
and her brother, now Dr. Vaughan 
Harley. Travelling in Iceland must 
be done on horseback, and the 
native women ride their shaggy 
ponies astride; and so did Miss 
Harley, for indeed, no side-saddles 
were to be obtained at the inns- 
So successful proved the new de¬ 
parture that Mrs. Tweedie’s motto 
has ever since been, “ For comfort 
and safety ride like a man.” She 
was one of the pioneer lady cyclists, 
although no friend to the woman 
“ scorcher,” and she is also an ac¬ 
complished “whip.” Mrs.Tweedie’s 
own splendid physique is an ex¬ 
cellent recommendation for her 
theories : she strikes you, indeed, as 
one who could accomplish anything to which 
she set her mind, and we hope we may with¬ 
out offence say that she is a very handsome 
and attractive woman. Her books, “ A Girl’s 
Ride in Iceland,” and “A Winter Jaunt to Nor¬ 
way,” contain much interesting information. 

This is but an incomplete record of women 
travellers; name upon name still suggest 
themselves. We might have written of the 
recent visit of Mrs. Rendel Harris to 
Armenia, a country where, with her husband, 
Professor J. Rendel Harris, she has travelled 
widely ; of Mrs. Ernest Hart and her recent 
explorations in Burma, which are about to 
be published ; and of Lady Florence Dixie’s 
exciting adventures in Patagonia. At least a 
passing tribute should be paid to the brave 
lady missionaries who are to be found in all 
quarters of the globe. Enough has been 
narrated to show that in the domain of travel 
women can hold their own, and have pro¬ 
gressed by leaps and bounds from the meek¬ 
faced damsel in the stage-coach with whom 
we started 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HONOURABLE SOPHRONIA. 

I T is not to be supposed that the 
Hempie sat quiet and resigned under 
all this. Indeed, the expression of scorn 
which signified itself by the elevation of that 
young lady’s nose in the air became so pro¬ 
nounced, when I chanced to pass her, that 
the bridge of that organ was in danger of 
growing permanently parallel with the roofs 
of the outhouses of the Nether Neuk, while 
the tip pointed almost directly to the zenith. 

Nor was this owing to any sense of injured 
beauty or wounded self-love. What the 
Hempie felt was the desertion of a com¬ 
rade. I had been untrue to our bond. 
Forewarned, as well as forearmed, I had 
fallen a willing victim to arts which, seated 
side by side at the well, she and I had 
often flouted and despised in company. 

As a general rule, during these first days 
of my declared love for Nance, the Hempie 
avoided me. She had a peculiarly effective 
and ladylike w r ay of doing this. We met, let 
us say, in the green lane which meanders 
towards Nether Neuk from the direction of 
Whinnyliggate and Drumquhat as if it had no 
particular intention of getting there or any¬ 
where else. During part of its course, this 
by-way has no boundary but pasture-fields 
where Peter Chrystie’s cows are for ever 


either busily cropping, or meditatively munch 
ing. If I chanced to meet the Hempie 
on this part of the thoroughfare, she would 
walk straight towards me, staring through 
and beyond me, as if she had no notion that 
any human being was in the vicinity. Then, 
when about ten feet of distance separated us, 
and a collision was imminent, she would, so 
to speak, suddenly become aware of my 
proximity. Whereupon she would instantly 
draw her skirts aside from any possible con¬ 
tamination with the loathsome thing in front 
of her, at the same time elevating her nose 
and depressing correspondingly the back of 
her head. Then she would wheel sharply 
round and strike across the fields at right 
angles to her former line of march. There 
seemed to be some reason for calling this 
the Cut Direct. 

Nor was this method only of use when 
circumstances were as favourable as in the 
green lane, with all the cow-pastures on 
either side to steer a tangential course upon. 
I met the Hempie one day in the narrow 
pass between the low foot-hills of the pig- 
styes and the unassailable precipices of the 
barn gable-end. 

“ I have her this time ! ” I chuckled to 
myself—somewhat hastily, however. 

For I had not. I did not know the 
Hempie. 

On she came, gazing unconsciously into 
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space somewhere about a hundred miles in 
the rear of my head. We arrived at the 
regulation distance from each other. A 
spasm of disgust passed over her features. 
“What!” (she seemed to say)—“is that a 
toad I see before me ? ” Her very nostrils 
grew voluble with loathing. 

Instantly one hand grasped the virgin skirt, 
severe, incorruptible. Once more the Hempie 
wheeled sharply to the left, sprang with one 
fine flying leap upon the wall of the nearest 
pig-stye; then, marching majestically erect 
over the roofs of the others, she ascended 
the rigging of the byre like a cat, grasped the 
branches of the pear-tree which reached over 
from the orchard, and swung herself grace¬ 
fully down, out of sight, upon the farther 
side. 

I was left standing speechless yet elo¬ 
quent with astonishment—turned as it were 
to stone in my tracks, gazing incredulously 
after her. 

I asked Nance how the Hempie treated 
her. 

“ What! ” she replied, in astonishment— 
“ the Hempie ? I never noticed. What 
does it matter how the Hempie treats any¬ 
body?” 

It was the voice of nineteen speaking of 
fifteen when both are sisters. But not thus 
cavalierly could I afford to treat the Hempie. 
Had we not been of a long season friends 
and comrades ? Besides, she knew too 
much; and, however un-Hempie-like the 
action—yet, in some access of jealous fury, 
she might possibly tell Nance that which she 
had received from me under trust. 

For—I blush to say it—I had romanced 
somewhat freely. 

It had fallen out in this way. Nance and 
Grace were (let us say) in the byre at the 
milking, with the servant lasses to assist 
them, the particular attendant swain on duty 
that night at his post behind each cow's tail. 
Or they walked up and down, arm in arm 
for mutual protection, by the orchard wall, 
Allan and Mathy on either side (but not 
making much of it). Then it had been our 
custom—the Hempie’s and mine, that is — 
to sit down by the well, swing our legs 
comfortably over the stone kerb, and rail 
at love. 


“ How much better it is, Hempie ”—thus I 
would begin—“ for you and me to sit and 
talk about Princes Street Gardens—and— 
and the Wars of the Roses ” (the Hempie was 
fond of history) “ than to be aye trying to 
squeeze one another’s hands.” 

“ I would just like to see ye try ! ” said the 
Hempie, with unnecessary truculence. 

“And more sensible-like, more improv¬ 
ing to the mind,” I continued. “ Oh, 
Hempie, after all, you and me are the only 
sensible folk ! Not but what I have tried 
the other way of it in my time. I have 
been fair sickened with it in Edinburgh, 
Hempie. And I can testify it is nocht but 
vanity.” 

“ And vexation of spirit, as the minister 
says ! ” continued Hempie demurely. 

I glanced at her sharply. It was not 
possible that the lassie was laughing at me— 
me, a man of such experience ? 

“ Go on,” she said, knuckling little stones 
at a puddock, which could not make up its 
mind whether to jump into the well and be 
unhappy, or to stop outside and be unhappy— 
“ go on ; tell us about some o’ your Edinburgh 
madames.” 

“Oh, that,” said I modestly—“that’s all 
nonsense.” 

And it was—also lies. 

“Tell us about the Professor’s daughter; 
or, no, about the Honourable Sophronia— 
that’s the best o’ them a’.” 

She had them all by heart. 

“ Well,” I would say, speaking slowly —for 
the reason that it was necessary to walk care¬ 
fully and bethink myself before beginning to 
retell the tale of the Honourable Sophronia, 
or any other (the Hempie standing no non¬ 
sense about discrepancies), “ the way I came 
to be acquainted with the Honourable 
Sophronia was this-” 

“ Drive on, man ! ” 

At this point I produced a peppermint as 
a sedative. It had been a long time in my 
trousers’ pocket, but the kindly twilight 
covered all deficiencies. I went on as soon 
as I heard the Hempie sucking steadily. 
Then I knew that she had got over the first 
coating, which I feared might have been 
flavoured with fish-hooks—also worms. But 
it was all right. I will say this, that there 
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Whereupon she would draw her skirts aside. 


was no mim-mouthed squeamishness about 
the Hempie. 

“ Well, let me see, it was at the kirk that 
I first made the acquaintance of the Honour¬ 
able Sophronia-” 

“ What kirk ? ” asked the Hempie. Though 
she knew better than I—much better. 

“ The kirk that I always attended,” I re¬ 
plied, with dignity. “ Her father is an elder. 
He is an Earl-” 

“ Y r e said a Marquis last time, and a Lord 
Advocate the time before ! ” cried the Hempie 
unkindly. 


I waved my hand to show that the differ¬ 
ence, even if it existed at all, was too trifling 
for debate. 

“ He lived in Edinburgh to be near the 

Parliament-” I was going on smoothly 

now, having got a lead. 

“ I thought ye telled me that the Parliament 
didna sit in Edinburgh now, but in London 
—in the Tower, where all the kings and 
queens go to be born ? ” interpolated the 
Hempie. 

“ How am I ever to tell you the 
story if you keep interrupting like this 
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with your silly questions ? ” 1 demanded 
severely. 

The Hempie was penitent. 

“ I only wanted to ken ! ” she answered 
humbly, taking another shot at the puddock 
with a bigger stone. 

“ It wasna’ Parliament, but Parliament 
House he lived in, if ye had let me finish. 
Sophronia’s father was a Lord o’ Session.” 

“ I thought ye said a while since that he 
was an Earl ? ” again interrupted the Hempie. 

This was too much. 

“ Did I not tell you that Sophronia’s father 
lived in the Parliament Hoose, because he 
was the head lord o’ them a’—and he is 
always an Earl, by virtue of his office /” 

I said this triumphantly, as* well I might. 
I had got the phrase that time. The Hempie 
was much impressed. 

I pursued my advantage during the 
interval of silence which succeeded. 

“Well,’’ said I, “ this Earl of Session-” 

“Was it a Kirk Session?” interjected the 
Hempie. 

“ Hempie ! ” I cried sternly, making as 
if I would rise from my seat, “ I will tell you 
not a word more—not one word ! ” 

“ Weel,” said the Hempie, still more 
humbly, “ Pm sure I didna’ ken. Ye said 
yoursel’ he was an elder.” 

“ Maybe you would like to tell the story 
yourself, Hempie ! ” retorted I sarcastically. 
For sometimes I knew that I had to be 
severe with her. 

“ That I would. I could get on a heap 
faster! ” said the mislearned lassie, her 
impudence rising instantly, Phcenix-like, out 
of the ashes of her contrition. 

After this she permitted me to proceed 
some little way without further articulate 
cavil ment. 

“ I met the Lady Sophronia.” 

“ Ahem ! ” said the Hempie. 

And then she pretended that she had 
choked upon the peppermint I had given her. 
But I knew better. Peppermints only last 
three minutes with such suction-power as the 
Hempie's, and it was more than five minutes 
since I had given it her. She meant that I 
had called the heroine the Honourable before. 

I looked long and severely at the Hempie, 
but she only coughed and patted herself on 


the back—a poor, poor subterfuge, quite 
patent to me. 

“ As I say, I met the Lady Sophronia ” 
(I paused for objections, marking the 
emphasis in a defiant way : none were lodged) 
“ at church. I was in the front row of the 
gallery. She sat below in the area. She 
looked up and winked. I looked down and 
smiled.’’ 

The Hempie held up her hand, and 
cracked her thumb and middle finger like a 
boy at school when he would attract the 
teacher’s attention and dares not speak. 

“ Well, Hempie ? ” 

“ How could she wink up ? She must ha’e 
gotten an awesome twist in her neck ! ” 

The Hempie tried the gymnastic and nearly 
fell into the well. 

“ Well,” said I tolerantly (for it is wise to 
make these little concessions sometimes) 
“ perhaps it was the other way about, and it 
was I who winked down, and - the Lady 
Sophronia who smiled up ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said the Hempie contentedly, and 
swung her legs rather more widely. 

She had not hit the frog yet, and he, on 
his part, had not made up his mind about the 
well. After all there was the getting out 
again, which, like finding the end of a story 
which you have made up and then forgotten, 
is not such an easy matter as going in. 

I also proceeded with circumspection, 
sounding as I went. 

“ So when we came out of the kirk, her 
father having stopped to count the collection, 
I says to her, says I, ‘ How do you do ? ’ 
And she says back to me, ‘ How do you do ? ’ 
And that was the way that I got acquainted 
with the Lady Sophronia ! ” 

I looked keenly at the face of the Hempie, 
to see if I had told it in this manner the 
time before. But the little monkey sat as 
demure as a pussy-cat in a creamery where 
she is supposed to feed on the rats she kills, 
and said nothing. 

“ So of course after that we knew that we 
loved one another ! ” 

“That was rather quick,” said the Hempie. 
“ How on earth did ye ken so fast ? I ha’e 
said 4 How do you do ! ’ to mony a lx>dy, but 
they never took it for granted that I loved 
them. Na, and blessed weel was it for them 
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that they didna’,” continued the Hempie, 
“ I wad ha’e ta’en them a most almichty rattle 
on the jaw if they had.” 

“ Ah, but you see it was not so much the 
words themselves as the way she said them, 
and the bonny, smirkin’ way she smiled, 
Hempie.” 

I illustrated the smile. 

“ It makes you look very unweel—like our 
wee black calf that died o’ the bowel com¬ 
plaint ! ” said the Hempie, looking critically 
at me. 

All this was decidedly damping—but after 
all, the romancer must meet his trials some¬ 
where ; and the pleasure of creation is, when 
all is said and done, its own great reward. 

“ So as soon as the Lady 
Sophronia and I knew that we 
loved one another, we arranged 
to get married.” 

“ Dear me. Was that no’ 
hasty ? ” 

“ Oh,” said I airily, “ I was 
a young fool and kenned no 
better! I just did it for the 
experience, and because the 
lass was so desperate to get 
me.” 

“ And what way did ye take 
to get married ? ” asked the 
Hempie. 

“ Oh, that! ” said I. “ I juist 
asked her to meet me on 
Saturday afternoon, and take 
a walk on the Calton. For 
that was the day she could 
most easily get away from the 
boarding-school and me from 
the college.” 

I saw the query about the 
boarding-school in the Hempie’s 
face, so I dodged under it, and 
hurried on. For I knew that 
the boarding-school was a new 
and untried inspiration. 

“ Is the Calton Hill the place 
where folks get married in 
Edinburgh ? ” she said. 

“ No,” raid I, “ though no 
doubt it is often so far on the 
road. But ye see it’s nice and 
central, and there’s a fine cheap 


confectioner’s shop handy, at the foot o’ the 
steps.” 

This told on Hempie at once. I saw her 
wishing that she lived nearer the Calton. 
The confectioner’s shop might, in time, modify 
her ideas of love and matrimony. 

“ So,” said I, “ the Lady Sophronia and 
I-” 

“ Call her the Honourable whiles, Alec,” 
pleaded the Hempie, “ juist for auld sake’s 
sake, and to show there’s no ill feelin’! ” 

I scorned to take the least notice. 

“ Well, we met on the Calton on Satur¬ 
day, as I say. It was a fine day, and the 
clouds-” 

“ Never mind the clouds! Drive on wi* 


Marching majestically erect over the roofs. 
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the story ! ” cried the Hempie hastily. She 
hated descriptions of scenery in romances. 
And small blame to her. 

44 It was a fine day,” I continued more 
deliberately, “and Sophronia and I walked 
together, hand-in-hand.” 

The Hempie set her hands to her druggit 
bodice a little above the waist, and turned 
the whites of her eyes to express cynically her 
idea of the rapture of love’s young dream. 

44 And so I told her as we walked of the 
law of Scotland—how ye can be married by 
declaring yourself man and wife in the pre¬ 
sence of three witnesses.” 

“ 4 That’s easy ! Let’s ! ’ said the Honour¬ 
able Sophronia.” 

The Hempie looked pleased. It was like 
old times. 

44 So I said that I loved her to distraction, 
but, alas ! that I had only twenty pounds a 
year to pay my fees and keep myself at 
college. 

44 * How much are the fees ? ’ asked the 
Lady Sophronia. 

“ 4 Eleven pounds, and a pound for the 
library ticket; but ye can get that back after 
a week ! ’ said I, plucking up a little heart 
at the last item. 

44 The Lady Sophronia appeared disturbed. 
But presently her face cleared, and she 
sighed. 

“ 4 After all, that leaves eight—no, nine— 
pounds, for cakes and candy ! ’ she said. 

“So after that, of course, as a gentleman, I 
could make no further objection. 

“Then we set out to find our three witnesses. 
At first we could see nothing but half-a-dozen 
bairns, playing at marbles. 

44 4 These winna do !’ said I to the Honour¬ 
able ; 4 they are under age.’ 

“‘So are we ! ’ said Sophronia instantly—as 
if it had just occurred to her. 

44 4 That does not matter ! ’ said I cheer¬ 
fully. 

“There were a pair or two of lovers walking 
about like ourselves, trying their best to keep 
out of each others’ way. 

44 1 proposed that we should take a few of 
them into our confidence, as presumably 
possessed of a fellow-feeling for our distress. 
But the Lady Sophronia was markedly 
opposed to any such course. 


44 4 They might want us to be witnesses to 
their marriages, and it would never do to mix 
things up in that way/ she said. 

“ So, as there was really something in that, 
I fell into the depths of despair, till I be¬ 
thought me of the old pensioners who take 
care of the National Monument There were 
three of them in my time. 

44 So we went to the Monument and 
Sophronia and I explained to them what we 
wanted. The whole three looked very un¬ 
sympathetic till I proposed to give them a 
shilling each for the job. But Sophronia 
whispered that sixpence was quite enough, and 
that we could spend the other eighteenpence 
at Ritchie’s after we were married—on our 
marriage breakfast, as it were—which, when 
you think of it, was decidedly moderate. It 
was strange how calm and business-like dear 
Sophronia was, even in that supreme moment 

44 So I fixed it at sixpence each, and handed 
them over. Whereupon a kind of mitigated 
and chastened second-class joy pervaded the 
wooden countenances of the three pensioners, 
as each man of them mentally expressed his 
acquisition in terms of twist tobacco. 

44 Then I explained all over again how 
Sophronia and I desired to be married, and 
needed three witnesses to do it in style. 

44 4 Of course/ I said, 4 we could have any 
one we wanted for a witness. We are not 
making any secret of our matrimonial in¬ 
tentions. Don’t imagine that! ’ For I 
thought if they had any idea that there was 
secrecy in the matter they might strike for 
more pay, or even blackmail us afterwards. 

“ So I waved my hand towards the city. 

44 4 No,’ I said, 4 we merely came up to the 
Calton because it is a quiet and healthy place 
to get married ! ’ 

44 Then Sophronia and I solemnly declared 
that we were man and wife according to the 
formula, and the pensioners retired.” 

44 Did you kiss her ? ” asked the Hempie 
suspiciously. 

44 Kiss her ? No. What in the name of 
fortune would I want to do kissing her then ? 
Were we not man and wife ? ” 

44 Of course—I forgot ! ” said the Hempie, 
much subdued by her blunder. 

But immediately a new horror struck her. 

“Then you area married man ! ” she 
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cried, in sudden consternation, leaping to her 
feet. “ How dare you-! ” 

I winked at the Hempie, and shook my 
head. But she would not sit down. 

“ I demand an explanation,” she said, as 
fiercely as if she had been her own big 
brother. 

I own there were elements of difficulty. 
But nevertheless I was equal to the occasion. 

“ She can never bring me up for it, at any 
rate,” I said boldly. 

“ How’s that ? ” said the Hempie. 

“Just because the three pensioners never 
heard a word we said. I kenned from the 
first that they were a’ as deaf as posts ! u 

“ But if she takes ye up to the Court be¬ 
fore her father, what will ye swear that ye 
said to the pensioners when ye were marry¬ 
ing her ? ” 

“ Oh,” said I carelessly, “ I’ll just 
say that I was remarking that it was 
a bonny day and a fine view ! ” 

A pebble from the Hempie’s deft 
knuckle touched up the frog at this 
moment. He sprang into the air 
spasmodically and dropped plump 
into the well. It was his fate, and 
the pity was that he could not 
romance himself out of his difficulty 
so readily as I. For you see, he 
was only a frog and had never 
been a year at college. 


“ Then you are a married 
man?" 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE SQUARING OF THE HEMPIE. 

For reasons, therefore, which will now 
commend themselves to the meanest capacity, 
it would not do for me to quarrel with 
the Hempie. I knew well the penetra¬ 
ting nature of her detective researches. I 
had suffered under the lash of her tongue. 
And only those who have experienced it 
know how biting and merciless the truth 
can be when spoken by a wild, helter-skelter 
lass of fifteen. 

The tale of the Lady Sophronia was only 
one of many, mostly of the same class of pure 
healthful fiction, but with here and there such 
grains of truth in the mass as might prove 
exceedingly inconvenient, if (as was quite 


possible) the Hempie should “ split,” and 
I be called upon to answer for my somewhat 
variegated past before the tribunal of my new 
sweetheart Nance. 

There was, for instance, the improving 
tale of the Professor’s daughter (my own 
favourite), who was so enamoured with my 
charms as to supply me regularly with proofs 
before letters of her father’s final examination 
papers—which, of course, I was too noble 
to take advantage of myself (that is, as soon 
as I saw the expression on the Hempie’s 
face). But I went on to tell how I stayed 
away from the examination and gave the 
benefit of the treasure-trove of affection to a 
poor lame boy, whose mother took in washing. 
He came out fifty-sixth, and called me a 
blamed fool the morning after. I had 
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supplied him with drafts of old examination 
papers taken from a University calendar of 
ten years ago. This broke up the fair edifice 
of our mutual loves. How can affection 
exist without confidence ? All was over 
between us from that moment. I told the 
Professor’s daughter so, when next I saw her, 
and she said, “ Let me see, what is your 
name? I see so many funny boys that I 
declare I cannot tell one from the other.” 

The Hempie did not care much about 
this tale. She always liked me to win. 
But for myself I had to have a change some¬ 
times. Then, in addition to these there was 
the tale of the landlady’s beautiful daughter, 
who feather-stitched all my under-garments 
in red silk and brought in coals three times 
in the course of one evening. We lived in 
paradise till her mother found it out and 
cracked her over the head with the coal- 
shovel. I recalled also the art-student whose 
easel I carried home every day from the 
gallery on the Mound, and whom I loved 
with a wild, mad love, till in an evil hour 
she asked me to go and see her pictures. 
Our love-tale stopped at 4 p.m. on that day, 
after I had looked at the third. There was 
also the fair unknown who stopped her 
carriage and pair at the park entrance and 
asked me to drive with her round the Queen’s 
drive, afterwards pressing my hand tenderly, 
and asking me to dinner in Royal Terrace 
(Leith). Whereupon I promised faithfully, 
but went not, because I had pawned my 
dress suit. These and others of equal merit 
and veracity were within the Hempie’s 
knowledge, and I had good reason to dread 
the remarkable accuracy of her memory. 

Very decidedly I must “ square ” the 
Hempie. But ought I to take a tender 
farewell of her, according to the ancient and 
approved fashion, and tell her that I was 
“ ready to be her friend ” ? No—after mature 
reflection, decidedly not. I could guess the 
Hempie’s answer to that. 

Besides, how, with the best intentions, can 
you take a tender farewell of a young woman 
who, at your approach, flies off tangentially 
over pig-styes and orchards ? I have tried it, 
and it simply cannot be done. 

I thought the matter over long and care¬ 
fully, devoting almost as much time and 


serious consideration to the problem as I did 
to that other of how to please my sweetheart 
Nance. My excellent father did not, I fear, 
derive much benefit from my labours about 
this time. And had it not been for the 
sympathetic consideration of the farm-ser¬ 
vants, male and female — who were all 
intimately acquainted with, and deeply 
interested in, the game “ our young Alec ” 
was playing, many a time my share of the 
work upon the farm of Drumquhat would 
have remained undone for ever. But some¬ 
how or other the cattle were foddered, the 
horses were suppered, sheep were looked, 
harness was cleaned, and the necessary lies 
told —all as by some benignant Brownie. 
And thus in my absence my share of the work 
at Drumquhat was far more conscientiously 
done than in my stray blinks of fitful, 
absent-minded presence. For the Scottish 
serving-lad has many faults and failings, but 
there is no such second or confidant in a love 
campaign to be found anywhere the world 
over. He will give his days and nights to 
cloak a comrade’s love-errand. He will 
abnegate himself most austerely, denying 
alike home pleasures and public-houses. He 
will immolate himself readily and without a 
thought upon friendship’s altar, tramping 
miles after a weary day’s work in order to 
attract temporarily the attention of a suspi¬ 
cious mother or to occupy the yet more fatal 
loquacious, spoil-sport father. Thus it was 
that I could so successfully leave my work 
at Drumquhat, and haunt the precincts of 
Nether Neuk as regularly as if I had been 
one of Grace the Henwifes brown-speckled 
barndoor fowls. 

But the matter of my quarrel with the 
Hempie continued to trouble me. 

At last I had it—I would repent. This 
was a state of mind so unknown, and there¬ 
fore inconceivable, to the Hempie that I 
was certain that it could not fail to impress 
her with respect if not with esteem. 

So, early one summer evening I leaped 
cautiously over the marchdyke from the Hill 
of Drumquhat, where, theoretically, I was 
engaged in “looking the sheep,”—that is, 
numbering them and seeing that none had 
strayed, fallen into moss-holes, “gone visit¬ 
ing,” or been troubled with “ mawks.” I 
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had, however, on this occasion committed 
the entire flock wholesale to a kind Provi¬ 
dence, and now I made my way down the 
dyke-side to the well of Nether Neuk, sitting 
beside which I had in former times told so 
many wonderful tales to the Hempie. 

Here I waited, with my legs hanging down 
over the kerb. But not in the old, self- 
sufficient, careless way. No: my nether 
limbs were disposed so as to express 
the abandonment of grief—wide at 
the knees, so that in time of 
need my elbows could rest upon 
them while I was making up 
my mind whether life were 
worth living or not then 
drawing close at the feet 
with a lax droop, heels out, 
toes turned in and touch¬ 
ing each other. My broad 
blue bonnet had fallen 
aside. My face was 
buried in my hands. 

My whole body 
was shaken with 
sobs —that is, 
as soon as I 
heard the 
Hempie ap¬ 
proaching. I 
knew' without 
looking that it 
must be the 
Hempie, for 
Nance was with 
her father at 
the market of 
Cairn Edward, 
and Grace was 
busy, with the 
assistance of a 
chance swain, 

in turning the My nether limbs were disposed so as to 
cheese upon the express the abandonment of grief. 

dairy shelves. 

The Hempie came dow'n the green loan¬ 
ing, singing, an empty can in one hand, the 
other on her hip: “ With a tra-la-la , brave 
boys , with a tra-la-la-a ! ” 

The Hempie’s gallant burst of song tailed 
off into a long diminishing la a a exactly like 
the conclusion of the performance on the 


bagpipes, when the drones wail for a moment 
querulously and exhaustedly as the piper 
unships the bag from under his arm, and, 
as it were, shakes the dregs of the tune out 
of them. 

Even thus ignominiously sank the Hempie’s 
song. Her water-can, rattishly a-dangle at 
her side, its handle 
clinking to the 
gay, marching 
music, dropped 
limp and silent. 
She lifted the 
brimless old 
hat (which was 
the Hempie’s 
ordinary head- 
gear, to show 
that she was not 
proud) from its 
impudent perch 
on the back of 
the head, and ar¬ 
ranged it as demurely 
as possible, low upon 
her brow, as if she 
had been nearing the 
kirk door. 

She looked uncertainly at 
me, but of course I was all un¬ 
aware of her presence. Sorrow, 
sad mistress, had uncon¬ 
trolled possession of my soul. I 
was deaf to all the world beside. 
The Hempie was definitely im¬ 
pressed, and I think she was on the 
point of speaking to me there and 
then—even asking what was the matter 
with me. But, like a blight I felt 
rather than saw the fatal seed of dis¬ 
trust take root and grow up in her 
mind. The Hempie knew me of old. 
is to After all, I might only be “ playing 
pretending.” 

“ Humph ! ” snorted the Hempie, 
contemptuously, and stooped with her empty 
can over the well-mouth. AH the time she 
was filling it, I could feel her eyes piercing 
through me. But I had nothing to fear. 
Grief, though I say it myself, was never 
better expressed. Nevertheless, my character 
was such that the letter I acted the less I 
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long 


finally 
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was believed. 

It was difficult 
to grow the 
flower of con¬ 
fidence upon 
the sub-soil of 
distrust, top- 
dressed with 
bitter experi¬ 
ence. So, at 
least, thought 
the Hempie. 
paused, looked 
at me, and 
decided that 
not to be trusted. I 
had told one tale too 
many. 

“ Humph ! ” she 
exploded again, more 
contemptuously than 
before. “ Think you 
are michty clever, 

Mister Alexander Me* 

Quhirrof Drumquhat, 
student! ” 

And with these 
words she lifted her 
can, and 
marched haugh¬ 
tily away. Then, 
indeed, I felt 
the full bitter 
loneliness of de¬ 
feat, and my 
imagination 
working hand¬ 
somely, real 
tears rose in my 

eyes. I looked up at the Hempie as 
she passed. By another special dispen¬ 
sation, at that moment she was taking a 
last look at me. And the timeously provi¬ 
dential tears smote her fair and square, and 
as it were knocked the unbelief out of her 
at one blow. She paused, aghast. The 
terror of the unknown paralysed her. My 
battle was won, if I could only hold on 
for a minute, and the tears behaved them¬ 
selves. Yet such are the evil fates, that I 
felt as much inclined to laugh as I had once 
done in church when a psalm-book fell from 


She paused and looked long. 


the gallery on 
the bald head 
of our ruling 
eider. But on 
this much 
graver occasion 
I held on man¬ 
fully— choking 
down the mirth 
successfully — 
drowning it, so 
to speak, in the 
bitter waters of 
sorrow. 

Had I, upon 
her approach, 
put out my 
tongue, jeered 
at her, defied 
her, even thrown a 
stone at her, the 
Hempie would have 
returned me the answer 
in kind, with usury 
thereto—aye, and been 
glad of the chance. 

But grief and tears were, in 
mankind at least, unknown to 
the Hempie. Her nerves were 
shaken. 

Suddenly something leaped 
with a splash within the can of 
water in her hand. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, and let 
the can drop bodily. It spilled 
its contents out upon the grass, 
including the frog, and then 
slowly rolled down the brae. I 
sank my head again into my 
hands, and my - whole frame was shaken. 
It was miles better than the hymn-book. 
Yet I commanded myself, for I was risking 
all, and that on the very lip of success. 

The Hempie came back, bowed herself 
down to get a glimpse of my face, then 
put her hands on my shoulders; but not in 
the way of love. She shook me roughly, 
untenderly, almost indignantly. 

“ What in the world’s the matter, 
Alec ? ” she cried. “ Stop it, d’ye hear 
me ! ” 

Even so had she heard Grace the stolid. 
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staying the occasional hysterics of her more 
highly strung sister Nance. 

I made no answer in words. Only a 
stiller and yet more impressive melancholy 
took possession of me. I managed to con¬ 
trol myself in this alien-presence; but it 
was manifestly only by a powerful effort of 
will, and, as it were, for the time being. I 
smiled waterily ; then I looked hard at the can 
as if I hoped she would soon go away and 
leave me alone. 

“ Alec !” The Hempie returned to the 
attack, “stop it—I’ll gang and bring my 
faither to ye if ye dinna’ stop ! ” 

This she said, knowing well that not for 
two hours would Peter Chrystie’s face be 
seen at Nether Neuk, and then only transi¬ 
torily, en route to his bed. 

Still I remained obdurate. Upon which 
the Hempie dropped coercion and assumed 
the weapons more proper to her sex. 

“ Speak to me, Alec,” she said, almost 
pleadingly. “ You will speak to me ? ” 

I looked at her slowly, fixedly, and then 
as slowly shook my head. 

“ What is it ? Oh, Alec, tell me ! ” 

“ Goodbye, Hempie,” I said hoarsely, and 
with difficulty, “ I ken I have not treated ye 
week But ye’ll maybe forgi’e me— offer, ye 
ken — when—when they bring you the news ! ” 

“ Oh, Alec, what for do ye speak like that ? 
What news? Ye are no gaun to do onything 
rash ? ” 

Again I shook my head, slowly and mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ What else can I do ? ” I said, with a sigh 
which seemed to come from the bottom of 
the well, so deep it was, so soaked and 
water-logged with misery. 

“ But tell me —tell your Hempie ! ” This 
coaxingly, so that I felt a very brute—as I 
was. “ Can nocht be done ? ” 

Again I shook my head. 

“ Is it—is it Nance ? ” 

It cost the Hempie all her pride to articu¬ 
late the query. She did it like taking 
medicine. 

I was silent, looking gravely at the frog 
as he hopped away, a sadder and wiser 
amphibian. 

“ My certes ! ” she exclaimed, suddenly 
kindling, “ if that little besom plays jookery- 
vol. 1. 


packery wi’ you as she did wi* the rest, I’ll— 
I’ll tell my faither on her.” 

This was excellent, and I proceeded to 
drive in the nails. 

“ Hempie,” I said solemnly, “ if I reveal a 
secret, ye will promise me no’ to tell ? ” 

The Hempie promised, alert with excite¬ 
ment, and sat down on the other side of the 
well, with expectation shining on her face. She 
took one foot in the opposite hand, crossing 
the ankle over her knee, according to a 
pretty boyish habit she had—a relic of her 
short-skirt days not yet long gone by. 

“ The Lady Sophronia-” I began im¬ 

pressively. 

“ What ? She has had the law on ye, I’ll 
wager! ” cried the Hempie, all on fire in a 
moment. “And her faither, the Earl o’ 
Sessions, is to be the judge. Alexander 
McQuhirr, you are clean done for if he is.” 

“ No, Hempie,” I answered gravely and 
mournfully: “ the Lady Sophronia—is dead! ” 

“ Dead ! — dead!” whispered the Hempie, 
so shocked that even I (shameless wretch !) 
was a little ashamed. “ The Honourable 
Sophronia—dead ! Then she canna’ law-plea 
ye ! What for are ye vexed then ? ” 

The Hempie stated a principle quite just 
in law. The Lady Sophronia could not 
pursue for bed and board after she was dead, 
even if her father>wj an Earl of Sessions and 
lived above the Parliament House in the 
city of Edinburgh. 

I leaned forward and touched the Hempie 
on the arm. 

“ Do you no’ see ? ” said I, with mystery 
in my face. 

“ No, I dinna’ ! ” she admitted candidly, 
trying her best all the same. 

“ I am a widower ! ” I said, and paused. 

“ Weel,” said the Hempie encouragingly, 
“ they canna’ jail ye for that! ” 

I commanded myself and went on. 

“ No, Hempie,” I said, “ that is true. 
But you do no’ see that, being a widower, I’ll 
ha’e to wear black.” 

“And what o’ that,” said the Hempie; 
“ what need ye put an end to yoursel’ for 
that ? The minister wears black every day 
o’ the week—and gets fatter on it a’ the 
time ! ” 

“ But you forget, Hempie, that if I wear 
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black, Nance will ken what it is for—and 
ye ken she has sworn never to mairry a 
widower ! ” 

“ I ken that,” said the Hempie, finger on 
lip, considering. Then she reached over to 
me and whispered impressively, “ But there 
is no need to wear the crape on your coat. 
Wear a band on the sleeve o’ your sark. Or 
mark it wi’ ink on your arm below the oxter 
—it will easy wash off. I ha’e striped my 
legs in rings mony a time frae tap to bottom.” 

I leaped to my feet, and clasped the 
Hempie gratefully by the hand. 

“ Hempie,” cried I, “ ye are a great 
genius ! ” 

“ Oh-no’ very ! ” she made reply. 

But all the same I could see that she was 
not ill-pleased. 

“ And as for Nance,” she said, “ gi’e your- 
sel’ no trouble about her. I’ll look after 
Nance. And I’ll tell ye what, when ye are 


away in Edinburgh, I’ll see that she doesna* 
carry on wi’ the rest o’ the lads ahint your 
back.” 

The Hempie nodded, as if this was by no 
means a work of supererogation which she 
had undertaken. 

u I’ll keep my eye on Mistress Nance, 
never fear ! ” she repeated. 

Then she looked up at me with sudden 
suspicion. “ But you will no’ be making 
love to ony mair professors’ daughters—nor 
drawing-board students ? ” 

Again my record was against me. 

“ No, Hempie,” I replied, hurt at the 
bare suggestion : “ how could I—ye forget ; 
I’ll be in mourning ! ” 

“ Oh, of course: I forgot that ! ” said the 
Hempie, entirely satisfied. 

It was in this fashion, surely an original 
one, that I made it up with the Hempie. 
Could any man have done it better ? 


(To be continued .) 


©n Hn ©R> portrait. 

BY ELLEN THORNEYCROET FOWLER. 

A DAINTY lady, decked in ancient style, 

Whose lips have smiled for full two hundred years, 
Delights the dull descendants of her peers 
With charms which still bewitch and still beguile. 

And some might blame her that she dared to smile 
So long upon a world of doubts and fears, 

Whose graves are watered well by women’s tears— 

Might bid her cease from mirth, and weep awhile. 

But she would answer proudly, smiling still, 

“ I earned the right to smile that distant day 
When love’s first kiss my lover’s fondness proved. 

Though times may change and seasons work their will, 

Not twice two hundred years can wipe away 
The smile he sealed upon the lips he loved.” 
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E VEN those prudent folk who deem it 
f wiser to void the lovely stretch 
where “little Monaco basking smiles” will 
surely admit that much of what makes life 
worth living centres in the beautiful Princi¬ 
pality, which is perhaps the only spot now 
left on the weary earth where, as Mr. Mallock 
has aptly said, 

“ . . . there’s not a care to encumber the air, 

Nor even the loser need whimper and weep : 

He need only recline with his limbs on the line, 
Till the wheels of the sleeping car send him to sleep.” 

But however unique be the charm of Monte 
Carlo, combining as it does within itself all 
the elements which go to make up the 
tragedy and comedy of life, there is nothing 
in M. Blanc’s village of palaces, as it was 
once cleverly styled, which can vie in real 
beauty and interest with the wonderful little 
town, set on a rock, and in itself the strangest 
background to garish Monte Carlo. 

Old Monaco has retained much of the 
charm which belonged to Italian cities before 


there swept over the peninsula the devasta¬ 
ting wind of civilisation. Far more beautiful 
than the artificial gardens and grottoes, coaxed 
out of the arid, rocky soil of “ Charley s 
Mount,” is the fragrant wooded wilderness 
edging the cliff front of Monaco; and yet 
it is rare that any stranger finds his way 
up to the wind-blown slopes where cactuses, 
aloes, and great geranium bushes vie with 
one another in luxuriant loveliness. Even 
those who venture so far as the huge Basilica, 
lately built by the Grimaldis, perchance 
as some small atonement for their share in 
all that happens on the other side of the 
Bay of Hercules, rarely venture through the 
shadowed, narrow street leading to the great 
square in front of the Palace. And yet from 
the ramparts, studded with quaint cannon 
given to a Prince of Monaco by the Grand 
Monarque are to be seen the most enchant¬ 
ing views of mountain and valley, sea and 
sky. On the one side Beaulieu, Nice, and 
Antibes, stretch away to distant Cannes and 
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the faint peaks of the Esterelles, while on the 
other, with the brilliant promontory of Monte 
Carlo as an immediate foreground, pine- 
covered Cap Saint Martin, hiding all but the 
heights of Mentone, shoots into the blue sea, 
and far away on the horizon, a white line 
dividing sea and sky signifies San Remo. 

For many years after the late Prince 
of Monaco 
granted a 
gambling con¬ 
cession to the 
father of a 
Princess 
Bonaparte, 
the Palace— 
finest of semi- 
royal resi¬ 
dences in 
Europe—was 
rarely, if ever, 
visited by its 
owner, and 
strangers 
were free to 
wander 
through the 
curious, 
m e d i ae v a 1 
group of 
buildings sus¬ 
pended like 
an eagle’s nest 
on the land 
side of the 
rock, and, 
like many 
another virgin 
fortress, abso¬ 
lutely impreg¬ 
nable until 
the advent of The Prlncc 

modern ar¬ 
tillery. But now the charming Princess, who 
acts Queen-Consort to this miniature king¬ 
dom makes no secret of her affection for her 
husbands sunlit Principality, and when the 
Prince and Princess are “ in residence,” 
Monaco acquires a rare charm for those who 
have the honour of her Serene Highness’ ac¬ 
quaintance. It is well to know that any lady 
already presented to her own Sovereign has 


the entree of the Palace of Monaco, although 
the Princess is, of course, only “ at home,” 
to her o\vn large circle of friends -a circle 
including many English men anel women, for 
as a girl she spent a portion of every year at 
Holland House,and her knowledge of English 
literature is sufficiently wide to embrace an 
enthusiastic admiration for Miss Broughton 

on the one 
hand, and 
Mr. George 
Meredith on 
the other. 

Assisted by 
her maid of 
honour, Miss 
Oliver, the 
Princess ever 
proves her¬ 
self the most 
gracious and 
charming of 
hostesses to 
those of her 
acquaintance 
who find 
their w r ay to 
the Palace. 
She receives 
in the Salle 
des Gardes, 
a stone hall 
converted by 
her into the 
most fin de 
stick of sit¬ 
ting-rooms, 
where some 
fine portraits 
of dead-and- 
gone Gri- 
of Monaco. maldis con¬ 

tra st curi¬ 
ously with the many photographs of the 
Princess’s very modern-looking friends. The 
counterfeit presentments of Pierre Loti, Lady 
Prooke (the Ranee of Sarawak), Lady de 
Grey, and the Princess of Wales, form but 
a few r of an interesting gallery of “ sun- 
pictures,” proving the many sympathies of 
the fair Princess. 

The Prince of Monaco, as all the w’orld 
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knows, is a born sailor. He is never so 
happy as when navigating his yacht, The 
Princess Alice , named after the owner’s wife ; 
but he prefers to move through rougher 
waves than those ever to be found in the 
placid Bay of Hercules—indeed, it is no 
secret that, were it not for his wife’s love of 
Monaco, the Prince would not often be met 
w i th i n his 
own Princi¬ 
pality. He 
is of the 
world un¬ 
worldly, and 
has no mind 
for the some¬ 
what artificial 
delights of 
Monte Carlo; 
and when 
those of his 
gambl i n g 
friends are 
taking a hard- 
earned rest, 
the Prince is 
up at sunrise 
watching with 
keen eyes the 
jagged peaks 
of Corsica, 
which are 
never seen 
save by those 
who care to 
also see the 
dawn break 
over the sea. 

A consider¬ 
able number 
of those who 
make each 
winter their 
head-quarters at Monte Carlo carefully 
abstain from ever visiting the gambling-rooms 
which occupy the comparatively modest 
portion of the great Casino designed by 
Gamier ; but the same good people do not 
scruple to frequent the commodious read¬ 
ing-rooms and the luxurious little theatre, 
which are, of course, entirely kept up on 
the proceeds of the play. And yet, as 
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some may have discovered to their cost, it 
is a mistake to suppose that anybody and 
everybody is welcome to the “ Salle de 
Jeu.” For instance, no one glorying in 
tourist costume, knickerbockers and gaiters, 
is admitted to the Casino, and every would- 
be player has to pass a more or less formal 
examination before he is presented w f ith a 

card bestow¬ 
ing upon him 
the right of 
tempting 
Dame For¬ 
tune ;and the 
“Administra¬ 
tion’’reserves 
to itself the 
right to refuse 
admission to 
anyone, with¬ 
out giving 
the reason. 
It makes ab- 
surd mis¬ 
takes. It is 
w hispere d 
that not only 
the Mar¬ 
chioness of 
Salisbury and 
her daughter, 
but also the 
Czarewdtch, 
have been 
among those 
w ho have met 
with but 
scant court¬ 
esy from the 
officials to 
whom fall 
the delicate 
task of dis¬ 
tinguishing the sheep from the goats ; if so, 
it was well for them that they were not on 
French territory, for anything savouring of 
insult to the Czar's brother and heir ap¬ 
parent would certainly meet with condign 
punishment. 

And yet all this vigilance serves apparently 
but to keep out those who, were their true 
condition known, would be entertained as 
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angels unawares. Where a prince in knicker¬ 
bockers finds his way barred, the pickpocket 
is gladly let in, and not the least of the 
heavy charges laid on the “ Administration ” 
is that of keeping up a strong force of police 
and a whole army of detectives. The bank 
also pays all the taxes of the Principality, in 
addition to a sum of ^50,000 a year to the 
reigning Sovereign. The gambling con¬ 
cession expires in 1913, but it is already 
whispered that the Prince, in consideration 


been described to satiety, but those familiar 
with Monte Carlo must fain admit that the 
frenzied excitement, rolling eye, and claw-like 
fingers of the gambler of fiction, and of pious 
description, are but figments of a too vivid 
imagination. Round each table circles a 
small crowd, engaged, as often as not, far 
more eagerly in watching every movement of 
the Celebrity of the moment than in following 
the course of the play. There the gambling, 
and all that pertains to that fruitless fashion 



Monte Carlo : Casino and Gardens 


of certain improvements to be carried out at 
the Company’s expense, is prepared to renew 
the lease another fifty years. 

In the strong rooms which extend far 
under the huge building is kept a quarter of 
a million pounds in French notes, gold, and 
silver, and “ the man who breaks the Bank 
at Monte Carlo ” simply wins all the money 
on one table, the play only ceasing for a 
few moments until a fresh supply, amounting 
to some ^2000, is brought up in huge sacks 
from the strong room. 

Gambling-rooms and gambling-tables have 


of spending one’s time, becomes the funda¬ 
mental fact of life, and all that brings relief 
from the eternal discussion of “ systems,” 
“ mascots,” and the tricks played by the 
Goddess of Chance on her devotees, takes a 
new interest. The exotic colony of those 
who set up their winter quarters in the 
Principality are ever grateful for all that can 
distract their attention from Roulette and 
Trente et Qua route, and far more absorbing 
than any question of play was the interest 
excited by the rivalry of two demi-worldlings 
who vied with one another, not only in 
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personal beauty but in the value and 1887, most birds of passage have fought shy 

splendour of their toilettes and their gems, of quiet, demure Mentone ; but a certain 

Each evening the two Parisian stars appeared, number of notable people have remained 

first one and then another taking the pas. At faithful to the Bournemouth of the Riviera, 

last there came a day when she with the Christine Nillson, the Comtesse de Miranda, 

quicker wit suddenly bethought herself of the brings here each winter many musical 

saying anent Beauty unadorned, and she people, anxious to partake of her generous 

accordingly appeared in the great Moorish hospitalities and kindly civilities ; and Mr. 

room clad in the simplest of little gowns, and Mrs. Hanbury, the owners of the famous 

while behind her marched her maid, or gardens at Mortala, are ever surrounded by 

suivante , arrayed, not only in many colours, a group of English friends, belonging rather 

but bearing on her uncouth figure the entire to the “ unco guid ” than to those Mentonese 

contents of her mistress’ jewel-caskets. who frankly make Monte Carlo their daily 

And yet, in spite of the fact that it is goal, 

well hidden, tragedy finds its way not un- Till comparatively lately, the Cap Saint 
frequently into the suite des jeu , and those Martin was but a wild, wooded promontory, 

who, leaving the Ccndamine behind them, innocent of any building; now the pine- 

follow the leafy road leading to Beaulieu and covered stretch of rocky soil has become 

Nice, will find, with very little seeking, the the fashion. As is natural, the Empress 

dreary spot where are buried those suicides Eugenie’s beautiful Villa Cyrnos, of which a 

which even the “ Administration ” has been view appears elsewhere in this number, is, in a 

compelled to acknowledge ; for, as is perhaps quiet way, a social centre of no small un¬ 
natural, every effort is made throughout the portanee ; and it is now said that if the 

Principality to hush up any affair of the kind. Empress of Austria can succeed in selling 

Since the earthquake which occurred in her summer palace at Corfu, she will follow 
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Cannes: Boulevard de la Crolsette. 


the Empress Eugenie’s example, and become 
the latter's nearest neighbour on the Cap 
Saint Martin. 

Indeed, the Riviera will soon deserve 
the name of the “ Playground of Princes,” 
for it is there, in the sunniest corner of 
Republican France, that the Royalties of 
Europe love to disport themselves ; and now 
even their Prime Ministers are following 
their examples, for every moment that Lord 
Salisbury can spare from his official duties 
is spent by him at “ La Bastide,” a 
picturesque villa at Beaulieu, built entirely 
under the directions, and according to the 
plans, of the Marchioness, who is, as most 
people know, a woman of wide interests and 
still wider acquirements. La Bastide is far 
above the high road connecting Nice and 
Monte Carlo, and accordingly, those who 
would fain disturb the Prime Minister in his 
well-earned repose, must face a long, steep 
ascent through wild olive and orange groves ; 
but already Lord Salisbury’s Southern home 
has received the visit of more than one 
reigning Sovereign, and the Premier and 
Lady Salisbury will soon count among their 


nearest neighbours the King of the Belgians ; 
while within a walk is often to be found the 
Czarewitch, for he has not as yet showed any 
disposition to give up the Villa de la Terrasse 
in favour of a more pretentious dwelling. 

For the third time Queen Victoria has 
elected to spend a portion of the winter on 
the Riviera; and so well satisfied was she 
with the courtesy extended to her by the 
municipal authorities at Nice, that she has 
returned to Cimiez, famous among anti¬ 
quarians for the remains of a Roman amphi¬ 
theatre, nicknamed by the peasant folk “ the 
fairies’ bath.’’ The worthy radicals who 
compose the Nice Municipal Council were 
careful not to fall into the mistake made by 
their brethren of Aix-les-Bains. They are 
well aware of the importance of “ la Reine 
d’Angleterre,” and every care is taken to 
insure Her Majesty’s privacy and comfort. 
Thus, whenever the Queen is driving on the 
road leading to Monaco, the engine-drivers 
who guide the trains along the picturesque 
single line, which winds like a ribbon between 
the hill-side and the tideless sea, are for¬ 
bidden to sound their whistles, and blue- 
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coated gendarmes are unobtrusively posted 
along the line of route, in order to see that 
the road is clear for the Royal party. The 
Hotel Regina, though in some ways less 
agreeable than the older hostelry already 
twice inhabited by Her Majesty, enjoys a 
sea-frontage of nearly twelve hundred feet, 
and commands an extensive view of the 
coast. But the real charm of Cimiez lies 
in the fact that, though close to Nice, the 
suburb lies on the edge of some of the 
loveliest country scenery on the Riviera. 

As is natural, under the circumstances, 
Nice does not bear the best of reputations. 
It has often been said that more money is 
lost there in a single night than at Monte 
Carlo in the course of a year ; and certain it 
is that both at the larger clubs and at the 
small unlicenced tripots which abound in the 
new quarter of the town, the roulette-ball 
never stops spinning ; and many, returning by 
the last train from Monte Carlo, can still see 
the morning break over the green cloth. 

Cannes, true to its old traditions—for it 


was there that Lord Brougham first intro¬ 
duced the Riviera to the notice of his 
compatriots—is in some ways the favourite 
English resort of the many foreigners who 
always fly southward in search of sunshine. 
Of late years the Russian element has been 
very prominent, doubtless owing to the 
presence of the Grand Duke Michael and 
his charming wife, the Comtesse Torby, to 
whose youngest child the Prince of Wales, 
it will be remembered, acted as sponsor last 
year, the godmother being the Grand Duke 
Michael’s sister, the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who, together with 
her husband, has long been an important 
personality in Cannes. 

With the English Cannes, and indeed the 
whole of the Riviera, is yearly becoming 
more and more popular. And who is there, 
at this iseason of the year, who would not 
exchange our bleak Northern winds and 
grey skies for the sunshine and the flowers, 
the blue sea and sky, of this favoured portion 
of God’s earth ? 
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Monte Carlo: The Salle de Jeu. 
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Cherry trees in bloom on the banks of the Sum!da River. 


IN TOKYO. 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

Author of “ Palladia." 


I T was cherry-blossom time, and every 
garden was flushed with a sunrise cloud 
of bloom. Down the wide avenues of the 
city the trees stood thick, and stretched out 
their branches towards each other, and made 
arches from street to street, down the banks 
of the moats and over the bridges, till they 
flooded the palace gardens and sent silent 
showers of petals into the very windows of 
the Emperor’s rooms. Tokyo is a garden in 
which a city has grown up by accident, and 
the flowers have the best of it still. 

Mrs. Nisbet’s matted drawing-room was 
gay with branches of the double, rose-like 
blossoms; outside, in the elaborate miniature 
garden which was laid out like a park, and 
covered perhaps a quarter of an acre, her 
own three cherry-trees were as brave as all 
the rest, and soared proudly above the 
shallow stone tank, where the three bronze 
cranes were always on the point of eating the 
bronze tortoise. A light breeze wandered 
past now and again, and then the rosy snow¬ 
drifts parted into boughs and wreaths, and 


shed a rain of petals down on the water, which 
was already so thick with their fragrant foam 
that the bronze tortoise was quite smothered 
and lost to view. 

Beyond the cherry-trees was the bamboo 
fence, all pale green, because it was new, 
and tied together, stake by stake, with neat 
lover’s knots in black string. Beautifully 
shaped stepping-stones marked the way to a 
larger tank at the far end of the domain, 
where irises would wave white and blue 
flags by-and-by, when the cherry-blossoms 
had had their day. It was early April now, 
and Mrs. Nisbet was sitting on her verandah, 
pouring out tea for a visitor who was in the 
habit of coming to her almost every day. 
She was a little hurt, because he took scant 
notice of her garden, which was looking its 
best in the full sunshine of the Eastern 
spring. 

Laura Nisbet was young and rather shy, 
pretty and dark-eyed, with a pale face full of 
the conscientious brightness of the nice 
American girl. She had been married for 
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nearly two years to Nisbet of the Kondo 
Gakko, and was suffering the famishing 
home-sickness which comes to most women 
in the East; like many another, she would 
rather have died than have let her hopeful, 
hardworking, young husband know anything 
about it. Frank Nisbet was at the school a 
great pnrt of the day, and found his wife 
looking so happy when he came home, that 
it never struck him to ask how she looked 
when he was away. 

They had both been kind, as only fellow- 
exiles can be kind, to this Mr. Randall 
Johnson, who had seemed rather lonely when 
they fust made his acquaintance. Mrs. 
Nisbet was listening now, for the hundredth 
time, to his description of “ Nita’s ” home, of 
“ Nita’s ” accomplishments, of her brothers 
and sisters, and even of her dog and her 
bicycle ; for Mr. Johnson \vas engaged to be 
married, and his future bride would arrive in 
a few days, to be received and mothered by 
Mrs. Nisbet, until Johnson could carry her 
off to the house which he had been proudly 
preparing for her. 

Johnson was a Scotch engineer, who had 
been for some years in the employ of a large 
Japanese firm. He was neither brilliant 
or good-looking, and was terribly shy and 
awkward when weighed down by any approach 
to a social responsibility. But there was a 
kindliness and modesty about the man which 
always gained friends for him in the long 
run, and a gleam of humour in his grey eyes 
showed that he could be an appreciative 
listener—at least, before he became engaged 
to Miss Banks. That event had taken place 
in the course of a short holiday which he 
had allowed himself the year before. He 
had meant to stay at home for a while, and 
perhaps not return to Japan at all, if he could 
find employment on the right side of the 
world. But having persuaded Miss Banks 
to consent to marry him, his sturdy Scotch 
conscience would not allow him to bask in 
her smiles, and gave him no peace till he got 
back to Japan and put himself in harness 
again, in order to scrape lip a nice little 
balance at the bank wherewith to welcome 
her, and to start life afresh in the character 
of a family man. 

Before his engagement, he had been 


working “ fine,” as he would have said, 
earning a decent bachelor subsistence, on 
which he was as happy as the cricket on the 
hearth. His rather insignificant person looked 
majestic beside that of Mr. Ikuruke, the 
head of the “ concern.” There were several 
of his fellow-countrymen scattered about in 
Tokyo, and they took no exception to his 
multiplied “ r’s,” or his provincial manners, 
and with them he managed to have many a 
sober “ day off ” in the country, when he was 
not engaged in keeping his principals from 
running their tunnels out to the sky on the 
face of a precipice, or bolstering up their 
railway bridges with bamboo baskets full of 
loose stones. Since Mrs. Nisbet came he had 
had what every man wants, one symjxithetic 
woman-friend, and he was made supremely 
comfortable in his little Japanese house by 
O'Matsu. 

O’Matsu w r as the queen of housekeepers, 
and her service to Johnson was of that golden 
kind which never comes into the market. 
She was a gentle, quiet little creature, who 
could work like a beaver, cook wonderful 
dinners, polish the floor, mend the clothes, 
keep the jinriksha man in order, and attend 
to every detail of Johnson’s daily comfort, 
without ever raising her voice or soiling her 
pretty hands. 

When a friend dropped in, O’Matsu brought 
the tea exactly five minutes after she had 
opened the door, and whatever was the hour 
of the day or night, she always had on her 
grey-green gown, and her brown obi lined 
with gold-colour; her hair shone amazingly 
black in its tw r ists and wings, and her little 
sandals invariably dropped at the door on 
precisely the right spot. 

Her method of entering a room was a 
lesson in deportment. First she sank on her 
knees outside, and, putting her hand on the 
door exactly two feet from the ground, pushed 
back the screen just enough to admit her 
person; then, having slipped through the 
opening, and saluted the guest with a deep 
inclination of the head, she would serve him 
(also on her knees) with the most fragrant 
tea, while his hat and stick seemed to dispose 
of themselves by magic, and in their stead a 
tiny table came to his hand for the teacup. 

O’Matsu had been something of a Stumbling- 
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block to the more serious of Johnson’s friends, 
and one in particular, the Reverend Doctor 
McKay, an “ airnest ” preacher in the Baptist 
Mission, held strong objections to her ex¬ 
istence at all—at least, within the wood-and- 
paper walls of Johnson’s house. The good 
man wrestled with his fellow-being in prayer 
and expostulation, month in, month out, on 
the subject of O’Matsu ; but he “ praught ” to 
deaf ears. 

“ And why should I no have Mats ? ” 
Johnson would answer scornfully. “ Can I 
not have a decent, quiet, woman body about 
the house, but the evil-minded will have it 
that I am one of themselves? And d’ye 
think, Doctor McKay, that if I cared for 
Mats the way you seem to imagine, I would 
not have come to you to get decently married 
long ago ? Nay, nay, I was never one of 
that kind, having had a very enlightened 
upbringing ; and it’s not at my time of life, 
man, that I’ll be misconducting myself. 
You are entirely mistaken, though I’ve no 
manner of doubt ye mean it well ! ” 

But, like many good people, Doctor McKay 
was more ready to believe in vice than virtue. 
When O’Matsu brought him his tea, and 
smiled as he took two lumps of sugar, his 
exhortings would cease, for in the face of 
her calm dignity it was impossible to call 
her ugly names. But as soon as she had 
crept away and had run the screen into place, 
he would lean forward and entreat his friend, 
as he valued his immortal soul, to put that 
“ pagan stumbling-block ” out of his path. 
At last he prevailed so far as to persuade 
Johnson to shut up his house and go home 
for a season; his health was a little run 
down, and there was an old mother to visit, 
and Doctor McKay and his wife thought 
that they could get another place for “ Mats” 
while he was away, and planned to provide 
him with a good “ boy,” against his return, 
so that the sad appearance of evil should 
come to an end. 

O’Matsu received the announcement of 
Johnson’s departure with her submissive 
smile, and said that she would take care of 
the house in his absence. She was perfectly 
satisfied with her position, although she may, 
from time to time, have wondered why 
1 Johnson San,” who was so kind to her, did 


not marry her d la japonaise. She had only 
the ideas of her class on that subject and 
would have felt no more and no less honoured 
than she now was, by becoming the master’s 
unacknowledged wife. That anybody could 
consider her a disgrace or a stumbling-block 
was a thought that never entered her head. 

Johnson had been so persecuted by his 
friend that he was ready to give in at last. 
If he ever returned to Japan—well, he would 
try a boy, just to please the minister, though 
boys were extravagant, feckless creatures, to 
be sure. But he had not the courage to say 
as much to O’Matsu, and decided to write to 
her from Hong Kong, and to send her money 
wherewith to get back to her own people. 

Great was the joy of the good McKays 
when Johnson returned, a little earlier than 
was expected, with the news that there would 
soon be a Mrs. Johnson; according to him, 
the sweetest, prettiest, cleverest girl in the 
world. He could not say much about her 
religious views, and so talked very little to 
Mrs. McKay or the minister about her, but 
poured out his soul to Mrs. Nisbet, to whom 
the bride’s religious views were a matter of 
entire indifference, but who could sympathise 
with people in love. She was silently dis¬ 
appointed by the portrait of Nita w r hich 
Johnson brought to show her. It was that 
of a conscious-looking girl, in a cheap 
evening dress, which showed thin arms and 
coarse hands. The face had a peaky pretti¬ 
ness about it, but the mouth was poor, and 
the eyes eager. Johnson explained that her 
beauty lay .in colouring and expression, but 
from that moment Mrs. Nisbet was aware of 
a tinge of pity which began to shadow her 
auguries for Johnson’s future. It took real 
women, with true hearts, she thought, to 
bear the life at all; and as for helping 
Johnson- 

“ He would have done better to marry 
O’Matsu,” she said to Nisbet, when he came 
back from the school. “ She has one idea 
in the world, and that is to make Johnson 
happy. This girl’s face is absolutely mean ! ” 

“ It ought not to be so hard to make a 
man happy,” said Nisbet unconsciously. 

“ We are very easily pleased, on the whole.” 

To this Mrs. Nisbet made no reply at the 
moment, but had a good cry when her 
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husband had fallen asleep. On their small 
means, with almost no amusement or re¬ 
creation for herself, it took all her love, and 
good sense, and energy, to keep his house 
fair and happy; and then he only said, “ We 
are very easily pleased ! ” 

When Johnson first returned from England, 
the O’Matsu question threatened to become 
acute again. He had written, and had sent 
her fifty dollars to take home to her mother. 
But fifty dollars was a large sum in the wise 
little woman’s eyes: her mother had but 
slight hold on her affections,—and the house 
wanted fresh paper, and new mats, and the 
well a roof to keep the leaves from floating 
into it; so she took the money for that, and 
when Johnson came back she had ten dollars 
in hand for the housekeeping, and there she 
was in the doorway, knocking her splendidly 
dressed head on the floor, all beaming with 
smiles for the master’s return. Then she 
crept away to see to the nice little dinner 
which was cooking on the hibachi; and was 
so busy taking care of him and unpacking 
his things, all the evening, that she could not 
find time to listen to the story which he was 
trying to tell her. 

When at last she understood that an 
English “ Okusama ” was coming out to be 
Mrs. Johnson, she bowed her head and 
spread her hands on the floor, and then 
stood up again and seemed to be considering. 
Johnson felt unaccountably small, and dis¬ 
pleased with himself, when she looked at 
him, and said quietly,— 

“ Ar’right, Okusama take care Johnson 
San ; my take care Okusama. House clean, 
dinner cook, no wantye dollars. Okusama 
by-’m-by time glad good amah, no pay.” 

Johnson protested a little. Nita had 
shown evidences of a capacity for jealousy, 
even during their short engagement, and 
“Mats” was what Doctor McKay called 
“ ower weel-favoured for a single man’s home.” 
But O’Matsu was as obstinate as she was 
gentle, and the arrangement had to stand. 
Johnson hoped that she would keep out of 
the minister’s way if he came, for he was 
afraid that McKay might attack her on the 
subject. Those “releegious bodies,” as he 
said to himself, never took count of anything, 
and believed in no virtue but their own! 


Then he threw himself wdiolly into the 
happy task of preparing and decorating the 
little home for Nita, and, on the day when 
the cherry-blossoms were smothering the 
tortoise in Mrs. NislxTs garden, had come 
to ask her to inspect, and of course approve 
of, all his arrangements. 

“ Will you come to tea to-morrow, Mrs. 
Nisbet, and tell me what you think of it?” 
he said. “ It is all very simple, and the 
house is a wee nest—not at all what she has 
been used to, of course.” 

In spite of the depreciation, he was in¬ 
wardly bubbling over with happiness at 
having been able to make it so pretty. It 
would have been hard to do anything else, in 
that commune of beauty. Mrs. Nisbet 
smiled as she saw his beaming countenance. 

“ I am sure it is perfectly lovely,” she said. 
“ I will come to-morrow, if Mr. Nisbet is free. 
If not, I might bring Mrs. McKay.” 

She was rigidly proper, in spite of her 
frank, bright ways, and, like the other married 
women of her province, always spoke of her 
husband as “ Mr.” 

Johnson did not want Mrs. McKay. 

“ I’ll call in and tell Nisbet on my way 
down,” he said. “ I should like you two to 
see it first.” 

As he left the verandah and disappeared 
through the little garden gate, his friend 
looked after him almost tenderly. 

“ Poor fellow,” she said to herself, “ I 
hope that girl will make him happy. I ex¬ 
pect he has half ruined himself over the 
things for her.” 

Nisbet was free the next day, and, 
grumbling a little, went with his wife to 
Johnson’s house. The owner met them at 
the door and led them into the tiny drawing¬ 
room, which was all blue crape and fans, and 
into the dining-room, which was all red 
lacquer and bamboo work. The sacred 
chamber beyond he would not allow Nisbet 
to enter, but asked Laura to go in alone, and 
to tell him if it was all right. The little touch 
of delicacy struck her, and when she had left 
the men outside, and had passed into the 
dainty room, she realised for the first time 
that the little Scotch engineer was a lover, 
and a poet ! 

He had found a white crape with some 
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threads of gold in it, and with this the room 
was softly draped. The windows, the bed, 
the dressing-table, were all hung with the 
creamy stuff; the floor was spread with finest 
mats, and full white sheepskins lay here and 
there. The simple furniture was all in 
harmony : on the dressing-table lay a set of 
boxes in fine gold lacquer, and in an alcove 
window hung growing fern-wreaths, set in 
wistaria-roots. They swrnng in the fitful 
VOL. 1. 


April breeze, and tinkled silvery bells that 
were fastened to them with coloured streamers. 
All was fine and white and maidenlike; and 
something like tears came into Laura Nisbet’s 
eyes as she looked round. 

“ Poor little Johnson,” she murmured: 
“ who would have thought of his having so 
much poetry in him ? ” 

“It is the prettiest room I ever saw,” she 
told him when she came out. “ The w'hole 
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thing is perfect! Where did you learn all 
that, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Well,” he replied, blushing with pleasure, 

“ you see, she has had a first-rate home, and 
I’m not much to look at myself, and it is 
just incredibly good of her to come all this 
way to marry me ; so I thought I ought to 
try and make it up to her, as far as I 
could! ” 

“You must have spent a pile of money,” 
said Nisbet, looking round thoughtfully, and 
returning to a subject which was sadly upper¬ 
most in his own mind. “ I should say quite 
a thousand dollars. Did you get an advance 
from Ikuruke ? ” 

He and Johnson had discussed the 
question of pay, employers, and advances, 
many a time. 

“No,” said Johnson, turning away, “ I did 
not do exactly that. ’Twould be a bad thing 
to start married life on advances. Mrs. 
Nisbet, will you not come and have some 
tea ? ” 

Laura noticed that he was no longer 
wearing a certain diamond stud, whose 
gorgeousness she and her husband had 
often laughed at. It was on a removable 
mount, and Johnson was always changing it 
from ring to scarf-pin, and then back again 
to stud. It was gone now, and a modest 
pearl button had taken its place. 

“ He has sold it,” she said to her husband, 
as they drove home in their double jinriksha. 

“ Oh, if that girl is not nice to him, I shall 
shake her! ” 

“Why should not she be nice to him, 
Laura ? Oh, I say, hold on ! ” 

At this point the talk had to cease, because 
the Kurumaya began to tear down-hill at 
full speed; and as the American couple were 
light and thin, that meant breakneck pace, 
and the outrunning of various barelegged 
rivals on the road. 

That evening O’Matsu brought a letter to 
Johnson as he sat smoking on the verandah. 
He was afraid to bring his pipe into any of 
the smart rooms, lest the fumes should cling 
to “ Nita’s things.” The letter was from the 
mother of his betrothed, and ran thus :— 

“ My darling child has left me to go to 
you. As she is to stay a fortnight in Ceylon 


s Realm. 

with some friends, my letter will reach you 
before she does. Oh, my dear Randall, 
although I am sure you love her dearly, you 
can have no idea of the precious treasure 
that I am giving to you ! It has broken my 
heart to let her go ; but when I think of all 
the light and sweetness, the high influence 
and constant help that she will be in your 
life, I am already half consoled. She felt 
the leaving her own dear home most terribly ; 
but you know how brave and bright she is, 
and she managed not to cry, and to have a 
smile for us all at the last, besides seeing to 
all her belongings—for I was too overcome 
to think of anything! Oh, be good to her, 
my dear Randall, and Heaven deal with you 
as you do with my innocent child.” 

Here followed some motherly recommenda¬ 
tions, and a list of Nita’s boxes, which seemed 
very copious to Johnson’s puzzled compre¬ 
hension. He did not feel well to-night, and 
put the letter in his pocket, to finish it later. 
He got up, and came down into his little 
garden, and breathed in the fresh evening air. 
It had been a warm day, and he had been 
running about a good deal in the sun, seeing 
to various matters connected with the coming 
event. All was finished now ; there was not 
a touch more needed in the house. Down 
to the scented soap in the bath-room, he had 
provided for everything, and now he would 
take it easy for a few days. The spring was 
always tiring in Tokyo. It was quite enough 
to account for a man’s feeling dizzy and 
stupid. He would go to the office, because 
he must have a month’s holiday after Nita 
came, and it would be—yes, it would be 
wasted if he began now. How his head 
ached after that ride in the sun ! He felt 
about fifty years old—fifty, at thirty-two ! 
Yes, it was all this wretched, relaxing, spring 
weather. Better give in and go to bed. 

***** 

“ I say, Laura,” Mr. Nisbet called out, as 
he came into the house some days later, 
“have you seen anything of Johnson to-day 
or yesterday ? Some one was saying he was 
down with fever.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. Nisbet. “Surely it 
must be a mistake ! Do go and see.” 
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“ You had better come with me,” he said. 
“ I should not be of any use in a sick room.” 

So together they went up the quiet road, 
and down the lane, and across the little stone 
bridge, to Johnson’s house. The doors were 
all shut to the garden. Those were “Nita’s 
rooms ” ; but the N isbets found a very sick 
man lying in a dark, close chamber near the 
kitchen. O’Matsu, pale and tired, was 
cooking beef-tea over the hibachi on the 


caught O’Matsu by the arm, and shook her 
violently. 

“ You wicked woman,” she cried, “ why is 
he there on the floor ? Why did you not put 
him in his own bed ? ” 

“ He say 4 No, no,’ all the same no,” replied 
O’Matsu, quite unmoved by Laura’s anger; 
44 he say 4 My no go Okusama pretty room. 
Japanese room all right ’; so he stay here.” 

44 Has the doctor been ? ” Laura asked ; 



In a jinricksha returning 1 from the flower show. 


step outside. The master of the house did 
not rise to greet his friends—indeed, he did 
not know that they were there. His face 
was flushed and his eyes glazed, and his 
hands were pulling at the poor bedclothes. 
He was lying on a futon on the mats, and 
was keeping up a harsh stream of delirious 
talk that never ceased for a moment. Nisbet 
went to him and tried to take his hand, but 
he drew it away and went on picking at his 
blue coverlet. Mrs. Nisbet stood for an 
instant gazing at him; then she ran and 


44 you should have called him directly Mr. 
Johnson was taken ill.” 

44 Doctor San three time last night, two 
time to-day come. Very kind. Say Johnson 
San by’m-by better, nice room take. Plenty 
beef-tea, medicine give.” 

And she went back to her preparations, 
with that complete absorption in the duty of 
the moment which makes the Japanese 
woman a force in the family. There is 
neither past nor future for her, when to-day 
has sounded its commands. 
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Nisbet stayed all night, and towards morn¬ 
ing, with the doctor’s help, got poor Johnson 
safely to bed in the one bright sleeping-room 
which the house contained. Very strange 
he looked under the white canopies, touched 
with gold, and among all the dainty fittings 
meant for his bride. He knew it not, poor 
soul—at any rate, at first. Just towards the 
end he had a moment of peace, peace from 
the weary rush of speech, from the agonising 
pressure on the brain. Laura had been 
sitting beside him, and O’Matsu, crouching 
a little way off, on the floor, never took her 
eyes from his face. She had not had an 
hour’s rest for five nights, and looked haggard 
enough, but still calm and alert. 

Johnson stretched out his hand towards 
her. 

“ And you tell the minister, Mrs. Nisbet,” 
he began, in a weak voice, quite changed 
from the hoarse cry of his ravings, “ be sure 
you tell the minister that Mats is a guid, 
honest lass, and I will not hear a word 
contrary to that, and—if it hadna’ been for 
her, and for you, I’d no’ have won through 
this bout! It’s been a sair sickness ! ” 

“ Don’t talk,” said Laura, frightened at the 
change in his face, but hoping it meant that 
the fever was leaving him. 

O’Matsu silently brought him a drink, and 
held the bowl to his lips. He tried to take 
it himself, but was too weak, and his hand 
fell heavily on the quilt. There it met 
O’Matsu’s, and he pressed her fingers feebly. 

“ A guid, decent body,” he repeated. 
“ Poor Mats ! Now I’ll sleep—a bit. Lay me 
down to sleep—I pray.” 

He seemed to doze, and Mrs. Nisbet 
slipped from the room to speak to the 
doctor, whom she caught sight of, coming 
up the path. She told him how sensible and 
quiet Johnson seemed. 

“ Ay, it mostly ends that way,” he said 
gravely. “ It won’t be long now. There will 
be no pain.” 

Laura sat down on the steps and cried 
bitterly. 

“ That poor girl ! That poor girl ! ” she 
sobbed. u She’s coming to-morrow—coming 
to be married ! And he will be dead ! Who 
can face her ? How can God be so cruel ? ” 

* * * * * 


They left O’Matsu in charge of the quiet 
house the next day, and in sore sorrow and 
trouble went down to Yokohama to meet 
Nita Banks. She would arrive, in all the 
glory of expectant bridehood, to be told that 
Randall Johnson—lay dead in his house. 

“Who is to tell her?” Mrs. Nisbet 
moaned again and again, as they sped down 
through the country all ablush with the 
cherry-blossoms. “ What shall I find to 
say ? How can God be so cruel ? We 
wouldn’t treat our worst enemy like that ! 
And they tell us He is love ! ” 

.. It was rough in the bay at Yokohama, but 
Laura and her husband hardly noticed how 
the tender tossed as they steamed out to the 
black ship—where there would be a broken 
heart as soon as they stepped on board. 

The second officer was standing in the 
gangway, and stopped them as they passed. 

“ Mrs. Nisbet ? ” he said to Laura. 

“ Yes, oh, please let me find Miss Banks 
before any one tells her.” 

“ I must ask you to walk this way,” said 
the officer decidedly; and they followed him 
to the captain’s cabin. The captain came in 
a hurry from the chart-room, where he had 
just been welcomed by his wife, and shook 
hands with the Nisbets. 

“ Where is Miss Banks ? I must find 
her,” cried Laura, in great distress. 

“ I have a message from Miss Banks for 
Mr. Johnson,” said the captain, with 
hesitation. “ It is not a message he will like, 

I fear ; but these things will happen ! Ladies 
have their privileges, you know ! ” 

“What do you mean?” said Nisbet 
roughly. He was anxious for his wife, who 
looked deadly pale. 

“ Oh, well, perhaps you will tell Mr. 
Johnson then,” said the captain. “I am sure 
I do not care about the job ! Miss Banks 
saw reason to change her mind in the course 
of the voyage, and we put her off at Hong 
Kong with all her traps; and I was to tell 
Mr. Johnson that she was really very sorry, 
but she was sure she could never have made 
him happy, and she was going to marry Mr. 
Baynes, of Jake, Paterson & Company, 
Shanghai, who had been taking such kind 
care of her all through the voyage.” 

The captain did not wait to see the result 
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of his message, but ran upstairs again; and 
Laura sank down on the red cushions of the 
berth, crying and laughing like a mad 
woman. Her husband took her in his arms, 
saying very tenderly,— 

“ Don’t—don’t, little woman ! It is better 
so—far better so ! ” 

“ Better?” cried Johnson’s woman friend. 
“ Oh, my dear, it is too best to be true ! 
Think, if we had had to tell the poor fellow 
that! God isn’t cruel. It was the one way 
out, and He opened the door for him. Oh, 
dear little Johnson, I am so glad you arc 
dead ! ” 

They did not forget him, and Johnson’s 
humble grave was more lovingly tended than 
many a more pompous one in the cemetery 
on the hill. Laura never took her tribute of 
flowers there without finding a branch of the 
season’s blossoms stuck in a hollow bamboo 
and well fed with water. Often the little 
incense-sticks were burning, like tender 
memories, and making much fragrance on 
the air ; and when it came to cherry-blossom 
time, the low mound was all aglow with 
bloom, flushing and paling like a girl at her 


bridal. But that is a word that no one 
would ever mention within hearing of 
Johnson’s timely grave. 
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A MONG the many ages or periods in this 
world’s existence,—ages and periods 
which have been separated and classified, 
according to the fancy of historians, as the 
“ Dark,” the “ Mythical,” the “ Classical,” or 
the “ Mediaeval,”—it is doubtful whether 
there has ever been one which has so richly 
merited the pre-eminent and prominent label 
of “Sham” writ across it as this, our own 
blessed and enlightened time. If any pride 
can be taken in the fact, let those who will 
be proud. For never in all the passing 
pageant and phantasmagoria of history did 
a greater generation of civilised hypocrites 
cumber the face of the globe than cumber it 
to-day,—never was the earth so oppressed 
with the weight of polite lying,—never were 
there such crowds of civil masqueraders, 
cultured tricksters, and social humbugs, who, 
though admirable as tricksters and humbugs, 
are wholly contemptible as men and women. 
Truth is at a discount,—and if one should 
utter it, the reproachful faces of one’s so-called 
“ friends ” show how shocked they are at 
meeting with anything honest. We are 
drifting our days away in a condition of false 
luxury,—of over-ripe civilisation,—which has 
bred in us that apathetic inertia which is 
always a premonitory symptom of fatal disease. 
If one should talk to us of heroic actions 
—even the simplest—our befuddled minds 
connect them vaguely with a necessity for 
the police or the law courts,—if we should 


hear of a bold man’s attempt to scale the 
heights of a seeming too lofty ambition, we 
express our sickly belief that he will fail,— 
and if he succeeds, we are, in the same sickly 
spirit, more disappointed than gratified. 
We cannot abide boldness. We are too 
weak in our nerves to stand the warm and 
splendid fervours of enthusiasm. We shudder 
—we cry—we whine at things that threaten 
to disturb our slothful self-indulgence,—our 
eating—our drinking—our sleeping in soft 
beds, guarded from draught and noise—our 
dear, pet vices—our morbid egotism—our 
blind, idiot vanity: we cannot endure troublous 
emotions—the great stress and storm of 
heart which moulds noble character. Away 
with such ! We cannot be expected to exert 
ourselves more than is absolutely necessary for 
the feeding of our bodies and the carrying of 
them about, carefully, to such places as may 
seem adequate for their entertainment and 
further nourishment. I am not speaking of 
the “ millions underground,”—the vast, toil¬ 
ing, silent millions of unregarded and un¬ 
rewarded workers, who labour out of sight 
as it were and with such ominous speech¬ 
lessness,—the speechlessness being only for 
a time. I am addressing you, — women, 
most of you,—who read the pages of this 
popular magazine because you expect you 
will find something therein to minister to 
pleasure or vanity,—something in the way 
of advice on dress or the toilette , or the 
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thousand-and-one little fascinations where¬ 
with you hope to entrap the often silly souls 
of men,—not because you want to be told 
where you fail in the very mission and 
intention of Womanhood. Some.of you are 
sincere enough, no doubt, in the wish to do 
the best with the responsibilities invested in 
you : but “ wishing to do ” is one thing,— 
and “ doing ” is another. Most women of 
Society find it more than difficult to carry 
out the good intentions with which they have 
perhaps begun their careers; and the more 
exalted their position, the less, as a rule, are 
they able to withstand the temptations, follies, 
and hypocrisies, which surround them. 
Follies, temptations and hypocrisies surround 
in a greater or less degree all women, 
whether in Society or out of it,—and we are 
none of us angels, though to their credit be it 
said, that some men still think us so. Some 
men still make “ angels ” out of us in spite 
of our cycling mania,—our foolish “ clubs,” 
where we do nothing at all,—our rough 
games at football and cricket, our general 
throwing to the winds of all dainty feminine 
reserve, delicacy, and modesty, — and we 
alone are to blame if we shatter their ideals 
and sit down by choice in the mud when 
they would have placed us on thrones. It is 
our fault, not theirs. We have willed it so. 
Many of us are more “ mannish ” than 
womanly; we are more inclined to laugh at 
and make mock of a man’s courtesy and 
reverence than we are to be flattered by it. 
The result is that nowadays we are married, 
both men and women alike, for what we 
have, and not for what we are . 

It is one of our many hypocrisies to pretend 
we do not see things that are plainly put before 
us every day, and also to assume a fastidious 
disgust and horror when told of certain 
“ barbarisms ” still practised in Europe, bar¬ 
barisms which we consider we have, in our 
state of ultra civilisation, fortunately escaped. 
One of these “ barbaric ” institutions which 
moves us to shudder gracefully and turn up 
the whites of our eyes, is slavery. “ Britons 
never, never shall,” we say. British women 
shall never, for example, stand stripped in 
the market-place to be appraised and labelled 
at a price, and purchased by a sensualist and 
ruffian for so much money down. No 
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British man shall ever stand with bound 
hands and manacled feet, shamed and con¬ 
temptible in his own eyes, waiting till some 
luxurious wanton of the world, with more 
cash than modesty, buys him with her 
millions to be her fetch-and-carry slave till 
death releases him from the unnatural bond¬ 
age. These things are done in Stamboul. 
True. Stamboul is barbaric. What of 
London ? What of the “ season,” when 
women are as coolly “ brought out ” to be 
sold as any unhappy Armenian girl that ever 
shuddered at the lewd gaze of a Turkish 
tyrant? What of the mothers and fathers 
who force their children thus into the open 
market ? Come—face the thing out—don’t 
put it away or behind you as a matter too 
awkward and difficult of discussion. It is 
an absolute grim fact that in England, 
women—those of the upper classes, at any 
rate—are not to-day married, but bought for 
a price. The high and noble intention of 
marriage is entirely lost sight of in the 
scheming, the bargaining, and the pricing. 

What is marriage ? Many of you have, I 
think, forgotten. It is not the church, the 
ritual, the blessing of the clergyman or the 
ratifying and approving presence of one’s 
friends and relations at the ceremony,—still 
less is it a matter of “ settlements ” and 
expensive millinery. It is the taking of a 
solemn vow before the Throne of the 
Eternal,—a vow which declares that the man 
and woman concerned have discovered in 
each other his and her true mate,—that they 
feel life is alone valuable and worth living 
in each other’s company,—that they are 
prepared to endure trouble, poverty, pain, 
sickness, death itself, provided they may 
only be together,—and that all the world is a 
mere grain of dust in worth as compared to 
the exalted passion which fills their souls and 
moves them to become one in flesh as well 
as one in spirit Nothing can make marriage 
an absolutely sacred thing except the great 
love, combined with the pure and faithful 
intention, of the human pair involved. They 
have to realise first of all that a God exists ; 
and that before that God, whom they solemnly 
acknowledge and believe in, they are One. 

What has the cash-box to do with this ? 
The reply will be that in order to live, one 
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must have the wherewithal for living. Quite 
so. But then, if it is once fully realised that 
there is a Supreme Creator of things, to Whom 
we are answerable for the breaking of any of 
His laws, we shall understand that no two 
human beings have a right to share each 
other’s lives at all, if the result of such 
sharing should be to drag each other doivn. 
Marriage is intended to uplift—to conse¬ 
crate—to inspire,—and while these noble 
duties cannot altogether be properly fulfilled if 
extreme poverty bars the way, and starvation 
looks in at the door, it is not at all necessary 
that the married pair should be so grossly 
and vulgarly wealthy as to be free of every 
shadow of difficulty. Shadows of difficulty 
show best where love’s sunshine falls. We 
are never as strong, as sweet, or as true as 
we might be if we lack the divine difficulties 
which nerve us to fresh endeavour. It is as 
easy—perhaps easier—to be happy on five 
hundred a year, as on five thousand, and a 
study of the faces of those who possess a 
hundred thousand a year will move us more 
to compassion than envy. 

I know an artist who lives on the Island of 
Capri,—a perfectly happy man. He earns 
about one hundred pounds per annum by 
painting charming little studies of the 
beauties of the island, and disposing of them 
whenever he can to chance visitors. He is 
a gentleman by birth, breeding, and educa¬ 
tion,—he is essentially one in manners, and 
excels in the almost lost art of conversation. 
He is passionately in love with his wife,—a 
pretty, coaxing little creature of the fair 
Sicilian type,—and he adores his son, a sturdy 
small person of three years, whose exquisite 
baby beauty is the delight of every in¬ 
habitant of the place. Nature surrounds the 
little trio with her loveliest scenery—the 
melting charm of sea and sky and island 
picturesqueness is theirs to enjoy from every 
window of their flower-wreathed habitation, 
and they crave for nothing more than they 
possess. “ We love each other,” is the 
simple secret of the idyllic life they lead; 
and when you have been at one of the merry 
little Bohemian suppers which the artist often 
gives to friends coming over from Naples to 
Sorrento,—when in the warmth of the Italian 
night the windows are set wide open to let 


the white moon light up with her full Southern 
brilliance the unpretentious “ feast ” of 
luscious fruit and genuine wine, and your 
fair hostess leans against the rose-twined 
porch, softly playing her mandolin in subdued 
accompaniment to the gay songs of her 
guests,—you begin to think you have found 
something like the lost paradise,—which, 
after all, was only a paradise just so long as 
the human beings in it were content to obey 
their Maker’s commandment. Beyond that 
commandment lay the forbidden tree,—the 
sting of the serpent-devil, and afterwards 
distrust—mutual reproach and misery. 

It is the same now as it was then—the old 
Biblical legend can be fitted to ourselves 
every day and every hour of the day. God’s 
laws exist,—and chiefest of them all is the 
Law of Love. Twist that great mandate 
into a decree of Mammon, and you have 
blotched with crime the bright face of the 
universe. The artist of Capri is happier than 
many a millionaire, and a hundred times 
better-looking than most. Nature has done 
her best for him in all respects,—has given 
him a fine face and figure, a fearless look, 
superb health, and complete enjoyment of 
life,—what more does any one want out of 
the vast storehouse of creation ? 

It is what we are all fighting and struggling 
for—life and the enjoyment of life : this man 
has it on a simple hundred pounds a year. 
And if another man as good, as handsome, 
as simple-hearted, and as worthy of respect, 
were to ask one of our modern young English¬ 
women to-day to try and love him on that 
income , she would find her heart singularly 
impervious to his wooing, depend upon it! 
If he suggested living in some lovely nook of 
the world, where life is cheaply and easily 
maintained, such as Capri, she would begin 
to mope at the mere idea of the “dulness” 
involved—and why? Because Love is not 
sufficient for her. Because in the rush of 
our time we are trampling sweet emotions 
and true passions under foot, and marriages 
are seldom the result of affection nowadays, 
—they are merely the carrying out of a 
settled scheme of business. Mothers teach 
their daughters to marry for a “suitable 
establishment ” : fathers, rendered desperate 
as to what they are to do with their sons in 
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the increasing struggle for life and the 
incessant demand for luxuries which are not 
by any means actually necessary to that life, 
say, “ Look out for a woman with money.” 
Heirs to a great name and title sell their 
birthrights for a mess of American dollar- 
pottage,—and it is a very common everyday 
sight to see some Christian virgin sacrificed 
on the altar of matrimony to a money-lending, 
money-grubbing son of Israel. 

Bargain and sale,—sale and bargain,—it 
is the whole raison d'etre of the “ season,”— 
the balls, the dinners, the suppers, the 
parties to Hurlingham and Ascot. Even on 
the dear old Thames with its delicious nooks, 
fitted for pure romance and heart betrothal, 
the clatter of Gunter’s luncheon-dishes and 
the popping of Benoist’s champagne-corks 
remind the hungry gypsies who linger near 
such scenes of river revelry that there is not 
much sentiment about,—only plenty of 
money being wasted. Here, for instance, is 
a little river-study taken from life :— 

Time: late evening. Scene, Cookham. 
Sky-effect: moonrise. Dramatis persona : 
He and She, lolling each in a deck-chair on 
a luxuriously fitted house-boat. 

He: I heard a lot this season about the 
way you were going on with that poor devil 
of a So-and-So,—people said you were fond 
of him, dontcherknow. 

She (casualty) : Did they ? So I was. Aw¬ 
fully fond. But he hadn’t got any oof-bird. 

He : Oh ! Then I suppose he’s “ off ” ? 

She: Off? I should think so! Why— 
(this with deep contempt) he’s become a digger. 

He (laughing) : Costume will suit him 
down to the ground. Rather good-looking 
fellow—fine figure and all that—jolly sort of 
chap. I say, then, if he’s “ off” I’m on—eh ? 

She : If you like. I told you it would 
be all right when your governor died. 
Couldn’t settle up till then. He might have 
lived ever so long. 

He : So he might. But he hasn’t. 
He’s gone, sure enough. Then it’s a tie ? 

She : It’s a tie. No—don’t kiss me—I 
don’t feel like it. 

He (chuckling) : Don’t you ? Well, I 
suppose you have got to be taken in the 
humour. I don’t feel like it either, now I 
come to think of it. 
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She: I am quite sure you don’t. It’s so 
idiotic, you know. 

He: I bet you kissed the digger fellow. 
Come, didn’t you ? 

She: I may have done. I don’t remem¬ 
ber. Anyhow, it isn’t your business. I 
want some ices. 

He: Waiter! Ices! And a brandy-and-soda! 
(Slow music. Song by nigger-minstrels — 
“ Won't yer ketch ’im when yer sees ’/>;/.”) 

[Curtain. 

This kind of wooing is the way Mammon 
teaches his sons and daughters to jest with 
the most divine emotions of life,—and the 
spirit of fin de slide cynicism and mockery 
pervades all the preliminaries of marriage and 
marriage itself, to work dire results of dis¬ 
content and wretchedness hereafter. For 
Nature will not be baulked of her rights. 
She gave us brains wherewith to think—hearts 
wherewith to feel—emotions to respond to 
every touch of human tenderness and 
sympathy—minds to educate in such wise that 
they should be able to grasp and realise all 
the dear and holy responsibilities of life ; and 
when we will neither think nor feel, nor 
respond, nor be educated, nor realise what 
we were made for, she takes her vengeance 
upon us—and an appalling one it sometimes 
is. There can be nothing more hideous, more 
like a foretaste of hell itself, than the life-to-life 
position of a man and woman who have been 
hustled into matrimony, or rather, as I prefer 
to put it, sold to each other for so many 
thousands per annum, and who, when the 
wedding-fuss is over, and the feminine 
“ pictorials ” have done gushing about the 
millinery of the occasion, find themselves' 
alone together, without a single sympathy in 
common,—with nothing but the chink of 
gold and the rustle of bank-notes for their 
heart-music,—and with a barrier of steadily- 
increasing repulsion and disgust rising 
between them every day. 

And this is what happens in nine cases 
out of ten in fashionable modern matrimony. 
“ A marriage has been arranged ” is a 
common phrase of newspaper parlance,- and 
it has one advantage over most newspaper 
forms of speech—namely, that of being strictly 
and literally true. A marriage is “arranged” 
as a matter of convenience or social interest; 
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lawyers draft settlements and conclude the 
sale,—and a priest of the Most High God 
is called in to bless the bargain. But it 
is nevertheless a bargain,—a trafficking in 
human bodies and souls, as open and as 
shameless as any similar scene in Stamboul. 

And yet there is liberty in our land if we 
will only avail ourselves of the glorious 
privilege. Women are free to assert their 
modesty, their sense of right, their desire for 
truth and purity, if they only will. Is it too 
much to ask of them that they should refuse 
to be stripped to the bosom and exposed for 
sale in the modern drawing-rooms of the 
“season”? Is it too much to ask that, in 
their natural and fitting desire to be suitably 
wedded, they should look for men rather 
than money,—love rather than an “ establish¬ 
ment,”—mutual sympathy and understanding 
rather than so much heritable property in 
houses and lands ? And may not it even be 
suggested that men should be manly enough 
to refuse to set themselves forth in the 
market as “ Heir to the estate of So-and-So, 
worth so much in hard cash ”—or “ Only 
lineal descendant of the Earl of So-and-So,— 
anxious to sell title, with body and soul at¬ 
tached to it, to any woman who can give the 
adequate millions necessary for immediate pur¬ 
chase.” A man who marries a woman for her 
money only is really one of the most despicable 
objects in existence. He who by natural law 
was intended to be the supporter, becomes 
the supported,—he who by every proud 
prerogative of manhood is formed to be the 
conqueror and protector, is tamed and tied 
like a feeble nursling to a woman’s apron¬ 
string,—he loses the right to exert his inde¬ 
pendence, and must submit to be henpecked, 
“ nagged at,” or else treated with a callous in¬ 
difference, and sometimes an infinite contempt. 

The woman who marries for money is 
quite as blameworthy, and is likely to find 
her position equally as aggravating, only in 
another way. The man who has the “ chinks ” 
will never throw her poverty at her as a fault 
in the blunt and coarse terms which many a 
wealthy woman uses to a dependent husband, 
—but he will involuntarily show her, by a 
thousand little unmistakable signs, that he 
knows he has bought her,—and even in the 
very lavishness of his gifts to her she will 


gradually come to realise the “ position ” she 
holds with regard to him—namely, one of 
social dummy, household figure-ornament,— 
while he, free as air, amuses himself with other 
women, and soothes any pricking of his 
conscience by the reflection that after all, as 
his wife, she has everything she wants in the 
way of dress and jewels, food and firing, and 
that, in all the necessary items of sustenance 
and comfort, he has done his duty by her. 

The real fact of the matter is that marriage 
is nothing more nor less than a crime if it is 
entered upon without that mutual supreme 
attraction and deep love which makes the 
union sacred. It is a selling of body into 
slavery,—it; is a dragging down of souls into 
impurity. The passion of love is a natural 
law,—a necessity of being,—and if a woman 
gives herself to a man in marriage without 
that love truly and vitally inspiring her, she 
will in time find that the “ natural law ” will 
have its way, and attract her to some other 
than her lawful husband, and drag her steadily 
down through the ways of sin to perdition. 

I am addressing myself especially to 
women. In a woman’s life otte love should 
suffice. She cannot, constituted as she is, 
honestly give herself to more than one man. 
And she should be certain—absolutely, 
sacredly, solemnly certain—that out of all the 
world that one man is indeed her pre-elected 
lover, her chosen mate,—that never could 
she care for any’other hand than his to' caress 
her beauty,—never for any other kiss than his 
to rest upon her lips,—and that without him 
life is but a half-circle, waiting completion. 

How much of this kind of “ certainty ” 
enters into the “ arrangements ” of a fashion¬ 
able marriage ? How many women, as they 
pass up to the altar in all the glory of their 
bridal finery, are actually proud and happy 
to take the vows of love and fidelity ? Very 
few. Yet it should be a proud moment for 
any woman; it should be the height of her 
life’s triumph to submit to the mastery of 
love. Only, unfortunately, it is seldom this 
divine mastery of love which dominates her; 
it is a weak compound of toleration and 
resignation, mixed up with pounds, shillings, 
and pence,—a farce of society fuss and feign¬ 
ing, in which poor Love gets crowded out 
altogether, and hastily spreads his wings for 
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flight. He is the last of all the mythical 
gods to be tempted or cajoled by lawyers 
and settlements, wedding-cake and perishable 
millinery. His domain is Nature, and the 
heart of humanity,—and the gifts he can 
bestow on those who meet him in the true 
spirit are marvellous and priceless indeed. 
The exquisite joys he can teach,—the fine 
sympathies,—the delicate emotions,—the 
singular method in which he will play upon 
two lives like separate harps, and bring them 
into resounding tune and harmony, so that 
all the world shall seem full of luscious song, 
—this is one way of love’s system of education. 
But this is not all : he can so mould the 
character, temper the will, and strengthen 
the heart, as to make his elected disciples 
endure the bitterest sorrows bravely,—perform 
acts of heroic self-sacrifice, and attain the 
most glorious heights of ambition ; for, as the 
venerable Thomas k Kempis tells us, “ Love 
is a great thing, yea, a great and thorough 
good; by itself it makes everything that is 
heavy light, and it bears evenly all that is 
uneven. For it carries a burden which 
is no burden, and makes everything that is 
bitter sweet and tasteful. Though weary it 
is not tired, though pressed it is not straitened, 
though alarmed it is not confounded, but as 
a lively flame and burning torch it forces its 
way upward and securely passes through all.” 

Is not such divine happiness well worth 
attaining? Is the cash-box better?* And 
will the possession of jewels, gold, and estates, 
be of any avail as consolation in the hours of 
pain and loss? Think well about it, fair 
women, before deciding your destinies ; and 
if you are inclined to shudder at the way in 
which your human sisters are sold in Stamboul, 
put a stop to the preparations you are making 
for selling yourselves. The London market 
will be open to you in May, and the bidders 
will assemble as usual. They will consider 
. your value in face, figure, skin, eyes, hair, 
and general complexion. They will note in 
slang parlance as to whether you are “ well- 
groomed” (*.*., well-dressed), just as they 
note the condition of their thoroughbred 
mares. They will look at you with the 
egotistical tolerance of men who have money 
and know that they are worth marrying. 
Your pretty ways, your little smiles, your 
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blushes, your graceful attitudes, will be dis¬ 
cussed at the clubs and restaurants in various 
forms, as, “ She knows how to do it,” or, 
“She is laying a neat trap for me,” or, “I 
expect I shall have to give in to her in the 
long run,” and certain other chuckling 
assertions of a like kind; and if you come 
up to the expectations of the Jews or the 
Gentiles, who are thus estimating your 
qualities, you will be sold. 

That is, if you choose to be marketable 
commodities. It rests with you. You are 
not bound to listen to one of your own sex 
who asks you, as I do, in plain words not to 
sell yourselves. But if you do listen, albeit 
only for a moment, I shall not have written 
quite in vain. I want you to refuse to make 
your bodies and souls the traffickable material 
of vulgar huckstering. I want you to give 
yourselves ungrudgingly, fearlessly, without a 
price or any condition whatsoever, to the 
men you truly love, and abide by the results. 
If love is love indeed, no regret can be pos¬ 
sible. But be sure it is love,—the real 
passion, that elevates you above all sordid 
and mean considerations of self—that exalts 
you to noble thoughts and nobler deeds,—that 
keeps you faithful to the one vow, and moves 
you to take a glorious pride in preserving 
that vow’s immaculate purity;—be sure it is 
all this, for if it is not all this, you are making 
a mistake, and you are ignorant of the very 
beginnings of love. Try to fathom your own 
hearts on this vital question ; try to feel, to 
comprehend, to learn the responsibilities in¬ 
vested in womanhood,—and never stand be¬ 
fore God’s altar to accept a blessing on your 
marriage if you know in your own inmost 
soul that it is no marriage at all in the true 
sense of the word, but merely a question of 
convenience and sale. To do such a deed is 
the vilest blasphemy—a blasphemy in which 
you involve the very priest who pronounces 
the futile benediction. The saying, “ God 
will not be mocked ” is a true one; and least 
of all will He consent to listen to, or ratify 
such a mockery as a marriage-vow sworn 
before Him in utter falsification and misprisal 
of His chiefest commandment—Love. It is 
a wicked and wilful breaking of the law, and 
is never by any chance allowed to remain 
unpunished. 
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BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


O NCE on a time, as every student knows, 
there lived a Roman poet, named 

Ovid. 

He has written many beautiful stories, and 
to-day, even after a lapse of eighteen hundred 
years, persons find pleasure in reading his 
works. As Ovid lived during the reign of 
the Emperor Augustus he was accustomed 
to lavish wealth and inordinate luxury. 
The Poet was rich, and his productions 
were much admired, even before he wrote 
his celebrated “ Metamorphoses.” 

History nowhere relates the cause of Ovid’s 
disgrace, nor how he came so seriously to 
offend the Emperor; it is only recorded that 
he was banished to a country then called 
Mcesia. This land, from that period to the 
present time, has been ruled over by different 
princes of various nationalities, until it be¬ 
came a Province subject to Turkish rule 
under the name of the Dobrudja. 

As a result of the war of 1877 and 1878— 
when the Roumanian soldiers so distinguished 
themselves under their gallant leader Prince 
—now King—Charles, at the fall of Plevna, 
the Dobrudja was ceded to Roumania, and 
has now become a flourishing Province. 

Its capital—formerly called Kustindjie— 
bears the name of Constantza, and is a 


favourite bathing resort, as well as an ini 
portant port on the Black Sea. In the time 
of the Romans, this town bore the appella¬ 
tion of Tomi, and there was the great Poet 
sent in exile, far away from luxurious Rome, 
to an almost desert track of land on the 
border of the Black Sea. 

On the place where now stands the British 
Hotel Carol, where now gaily dressed ladies 
walk, listening to the music of the military 
band—there, eighteen hundred years ago, 
wandered poor Ovid, alone, and sad ! 

Nothing gladdened his eyes ! The under¬ 
ground huts around were formed of straw 
and yellow earth, while here and there a 
stunted tree spread its shrivelled branches 
over an insalubrious marsh. 

The inhabitants consisted of a scattering 
of dark-skinned men, whose language even he 
could not understand. 

Some few other Romans whom he found 
living there were of a class which he would 
formerly not have honoured with a word, or 
a glance; they were civil servants who had 
been convicted of theft, and had been sent 
into exile. 

Most assuredly Ovid could not long have 
endured his actual life, but would have died 
of grief, had he not had a consolation. 
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Everybody must have some consolation human voice, and that she whispered softly 
in this world! be it but a collection of at his ear,— 

butterflies, or of seals—a flower on the “ Come with me to the Isle at the Danube’s 
window-sill, a bird, a dog, a mouse, or even mouth—that which is called the Isle of the 
a spider ! Ovid’s consolation and pre-occu- Serpents ! There wilt thou see Metamor- 
pation was a snake, an affectionate little phoses! ” 

snake, which was always curled around his Suddenly he awoke. The snake lay quietly 
neck, or round his arm, and whose bright coiled round his throat, as though it had 
eyes spoke volumes to the Poet. never uttered a syllable. Again he slumbered, 

I have already made mention of the “ Meta- and again Colubra whispered in his ear, 
morphoses ” of Ovid. According to his “ Come, let us go to the Serpents’ Isle! Have 
imaginative idea, this snake was the Meta- confidence in me ! ” 



He fell into a sweet slumber and dreamed a wonderful dream. 


morphosis, a changed being, perhaps a 
Princess under the ban of a curse, and, like 
himself, an exile. 

He would stay for hours together pondering 
as to whence had come this Princess, and 
thinking how beautiful she must have been, 
and how unfortunate was his little shining 
Colubra, as he had named her. While one 
day his thoughts were thus wandering, he 
looked steadfastly out seawards, until his eyes 
involuntarily closed and he fell into a sweet 
slumber, and dreamed a wonderful dream— 
to wit, that his serpent was endowed with a 


The Poet again awoke and saw the little 
reptile lying still as before, round his neck, 
and looking at him with her bright, intelligent 

eyes. 

He again slumbered, and for the third 
time the snake said to him,— 

“ Come with me, Ovid. Thou wilt not 
regret doing so ! ” 

This time he was awake as Colubra uttered 
the last words and looked at him with such 
fixed attention, and so penetratingly, that 
Ovid thought to himself,— 

“ Why should I not go to see this Island of 
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Serpents ? It cannot be more frightful than 
is this place, and it will at least be some 
change in my monotonous life, in which no 
other change seems likely to occur. If I am 
fated to be devoured by these serpents, well, 
I am fated, and that is all about it! I shall, 
at any rate, be freed from the misfortune 
which is now crushing me ! ” 

So he found a boat manned by two 
Turkish sailors, and provisioned it for a few 
days. It was with some difficulty that he 
arrived at the Island. The Black Sea is 
much more stormy than the ocean. It is ever 
so in this world : little folk are always much 
more irritable and bad-tempered than the 
great and strong; these are not so quickly in 
a rage, but are more patient and large-hearted. 

The melancholy Poet was nearly punished 
for wishing to die, for he was almost taken 
at his word ! But as the two sailors were not 
yet weary of their share of this life’s blessings 
they battled with the wild elements, and 
angrily cursed this stupid voyage. 

“ What a struggle we have to make to 
reach a bit of ground filled with venomous 
reptiles ! ” said they, and they looked scowl- 
ingly at the Poet, who was nearly on the 
point of requesting them to turn back, had 
he not felt, each time that he was inclined 
to do so, the snake clasp him closer, as 
if to encourage him to proceed. 

He even felt that she beat her tail some¬ 
times with impatience, and stretched her 
little head forward, always in the same 
direction. 

“Well, here is land at last!” grumbled 
out the sailors. “There is the island you 
have come in search of ! ” 

“ Where ? ” cried Ovid, for he could descry 
nothing. 

“ There, where you see that heap of sand ; 
that is the isle ! ” 

The Poet was not too enchanted with the 
prospect, which, on nearing, seemed but an 
accumulation of sand-hills, with here and 
there, sparsely scattered, a few stunted, 
almost leafless, shrubs. But the snake around 
his neck wriggled with delight, and seemed 
to have gone mad with joy ! 

Ovid was pleased to see that the single 
creature which he cared for exhibited so much 
contentment. As he stepped ashore, he 


placed his hand to his throat, but there was 
nothing there ! His Colubra had gone from 
her resting-place ! 

Full of grief he exclaimed,— 

“ Ah ! she wished to bring me here, only 
to forsake me. Yet she is not a human 
being, to act thus ungratefully ! ” 

Slowly and sadly he went along across the 
deep and heavy sand, promising the sailors 
that he would return shortly. 

He offered to search for water to drink, 
but they much preferred the wine which they 
had brought in the boat, and shortly after¬ 
wards they fell into a drunken sleep. 

Ovid quitted them, sighing deeply. 

“ Now, I have indeed lost all! ” cried he. 
And as there was no one by to witness his 
weakness, he was not ashamed to weep. 

Were his tears, then, so bright and glisten¬ 
ing? or was the sun dazzling him with all 
its force ? He wiped his brow several times, 
closed his eyes, re-opened them; but each 
time that he did this his astonishment grew 
the greater, for before him lay an enchanted 
garden, whose shady trees and limpid foun¬ 
tains, velvet lawns, and carpet-like beds of 
poppies and forget-me-nots, seemed too 
beautiful for him to believe in their actuality. 
Smooth, white marble steps led down to 
the sea shore, and trim walks lay betwixt 
avenues of myrtles and rose-bushes. From 
amidst the plantations and chestnut trees flew 
rare birds, whose songs were more musical 
than those of the nightingale. Violets and 
mignonette perfumed the footsteps of the 
Poet, while the lilac and white jessamine 
caressed his throbbing brow. 

He could but imagine that he had been 
magically transported into one of the most 
beautiful gardens in Rome; and his heart 
beat loud with joy. 

It would be difficult to imagine his feelings 
when he descried the forms of beautiful 
young maidens gliding amongst the trees 
and along the grass, embracing each other 
in wild happiness; catching hold of each 
other and dancing; swinging on the supple 
branches of the rose-trees; descending the 
marble steps to bathe in the blue and tran¬ 
quil sea, or flinging water over each other’s 
perfumed hair. 

Here and there the poet saw a matron 
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whom he seemed to recognise, robed in long 
raiment and flowing veil; there were also 
men in mantles and togas, who seemed to 
be speaking together with animation about 
public affairs, as they were wont to do in the 
Forum at.Rome. 

But before he could reach any of these, 
there came running towards him, and nodding 
her head in quite a familiar manner, a most 


him, and he much wished to approach one 
or the other of them and accost them 
by their names—Claudius, or Plantias, or 
Lucilius ; for they seemed to be the courtiers 
of the Emperor with whom he had been 
daily in the habit of associating; but his little 
guide clasped his hand firmly with her slim 
fingers, and drew him still onwards. 

He heard the familiar names of artists, 



attractive-looking maiden, who, taking his 
hand, said, " Dost thou not then recognise 
me, Ovid, under this new form ? I am thy 
Colubra. Come with me, and I will show 
thee many things.” And she drew him 
along with her amidst all those people who 
were conversing either in the Roman or the 
Greek tongue, so that he was able to under¬ 
stand all which they said. 

Their faces seemed strangely familiar to 


of Greek philosophers, of Roman statesmen, 
pronounced around him. It was wondrously 
strange ! How long it was since he had 
heard his mother tongue ! Names which he 
used to hear with perfect indifference now 
made his heart leap, made him weep with 
joy, when he heard them ! Many came 
towards him, with looks of gay surprise, but 
Colubra immediately drew him away; she 
even tapped her charming little feet with 
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impatience if he did not follow her at once, 
and frowned, while her eyes flashed so 
brightly that they reminded him of what had 
been her former state. Once even she 
showed him her little tongue, as red as a 
rose-bud, and so pointed at the tip that it 
seemed as if it might probably sting. 

But few children were to be seen in this 
enchanted garden, and those few who 
caught the Poet’s eye passed along sadly, 
holding each other by the hand in dejected 
silence, and looking with amazement at this 
motley crowd in which they seemed to have 
no shade. 

No one noticed them ; none spoke to them : 
each individual seemed but to think of his 
own pleasure. Ovid was about to address a 
kindly word to some of them; but even from 
these children did Colubra draw him away. 
She led him towards a shady arbour which 
was almost concealed in verdure, and near 
to a marble fountain whose pellucid water 
flowed slowly to the earth. 

1 Colubra brought him luscious fruit and 
ice-cold water; then, seating herself on the 
branch of a tree near to him, and swinging 
herself to and fro, she said, in a tone of 
triumph,— 

. “ Well, great Poet, what say’st thou now of 

thy little friend ? ” 

“ Say ? Why, that she has fooled me with 
a dream ! ” answered he. 

“ Oh, no! Far from that. This is no 
dream. Thou art now in the Serpents’ Isle, 
to which are banished all those who have 
spoken untruths during their lifetime. Once 
in a thousand years it becomes green as thou 
now see’st it. Once in a thousand years we 
re-assume our original human form, and walk 
in this enchanted garden. But it is only 
given to one mortal to see us, and he must 
be in a state of great unhappiness in order 
to be able to do so; and he must speak to 
none of us, for should he whisper the shadow 
of a falsehood, he would be instantly trans¬ 
formed into a snake, and in that form would 
be condemned to remain for a thousand 
years! To-morrow it will no longer be 
beautiful here.” 

“ But thou know’st that I can speak with¬ 
out telling lies ! ” 

“ Yes, when thou art with thy little Colu¬ 


bra, or even in Tomi, when thou hast only 
to demand bread, or water, or fuel, and 
where it is no profit to thee to be witty, or 
amiable, or sarcastic, because no one under¬ 
stands thee there. But in the society of thy 
equals thou would’st speak as others speak; 
and then ? ” 

“ But I see our great reformers of the 
state, our high officials, artists, philosophers, 
highly esteemed women, and even little 
children, here ! ” 

“ Yes, for all these have been untruthful 
in their life-time,” said Colubra pityingly. 
“ Since such sinners are feared, even in the 
infernal regions, they have been banished 
to the Serpents’ Island, where they can do 
no other mischief than quarrel, or strangle 
each other. 

“ For children, no place could be sadder, 
for they are strangers to every one ; they seem 
to belong to no one. To them even this day 
of rejoicing is sorrowful. They feel more 
lonely than ever to-day. 

“ This evening thou wilt see the boatman, 
Charon, will approach this shore, and those 
who have spoken only truth for the last 
thousand years may go on board his boat, 
and return with him to Hades. But thou, 
Ovid, must not tarry for that moment, as all 
will be changed here before Charon arrives. 
It is well that I am able to stay by thy side, 
though thou art in no danger of remaining 
here^ for thou hast atoned for thy sins during 
thy life-time.” 

“ But what hast thou done, Colubra ? Of 
what art thou guilty ? ” asked the Poet. 

“ I ? ” said the maiden, blushing, as she 
sprang down from the branch. “ Perhaps I 
also told untruths, like the rest ; ” and she 
approached a group of pretty women who 
were dancing amongst themselves. She 
looked around and placed a finger on her lip. 

A young woman came near to Ovid and 
said to him jeeringly,— 

“ What is this ? Our great Poet!—banished 
as are we, both from earth and heaven ! 
Poor Ovid, now thou hast been metamor¬ 
phosed ! Is it not too true that the cleverest 
persons suffer most here ? Were we to blame 
if we were more intelligent than the rest ot' 
the world ? I have long loved thy dear 
companion.” 
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Made her way through the mass oi reptiles. 


“ Now, thou liest ! ” cried Colubra. And 
immediately the woman was changed into a 
gigantic serpent, which raised its head and, 
hissing at the maiden, coiled itself around 
her body, and would have strangled her to 
death had not Ovid seized the reptile with 
all his force, and hurled it far away into the 
sea. 

Colubra kissed his hands with fervent 
gratitude, and the dancing women crowned 
him with wreaths of roses and laurels. Then 
for the first time it occurred to the Poet that 
his personal appearance was not as cleanly as 
he could wish ; his garments were old, his face 
unshaven. But Colubra impatiently drew* 
him onwards with her. 

“ Dost thou not see the setting sun, Ovid ? 
Methinks already I hear the prow of Charon’s 
boat, cleaving the limpid waves ! It is meet 
that we quit this isle, for the reality will soon 
grow too frightful, and it is best that thou 


should’st remain under the 
impression of thy magic 
dream ! ’* 

But the Poet stood, 
reluctant, and continued to 
gather flowers for Colubra, 
until, when he looked far 
out to sea, he observed 
that its surface was changing 
from a golden to a purple 
hue, and that soon—dark 
as night itself—there came 
silently towards him: a boat 
bearing black sails, and 
leaving darkness in her 
track. 

Though the boat was 
large, it contained but a 
solitary boatman, with a 
long white beard and firmly 
set, deeply sunken eyes. 
His bony hands grasped a 
long pole, with which he 
propelled his boat until it 
bounded on the sand, when 
he raised the pole aloft, 
and the drops of water 
which fell from it shone 
like pure gold in the last 
rays of the setting sun. 
“Come,” whispered 
Colubra, her face growing deadly pale. But 
Ovid stood riveted to the spot, while Charon 
raised his pole and struck the trees with 
strokes which sounded like the cannon’s 
roar. 

Suddenly all the human forms gathered 
round the boat, and held out their hands 
imploringly to Charon, who demanded in a 
deep, menacing voice,— 

“ Who, among ye, has spoken only truth 
during the past thousand years ? ” 

“ I,” “ And I,” “ And I,” was heard on all 
sides. But those who answered “ I ” were 
instantaneously transformed into serpents ! 

Then a beautiful woman cried out “ I,” 
and made her way through the mass of 
reptiles, her glistening white veil floating in 
the twilight. “ I, Charon, have kept silence 
for a thousand years, so that I may meet my 
little children in heaven.’* And she flung 
herself into the boat. 
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And “I,” said Colubra, in a subdued The sailors believed the Poet to be quite 
voice. mad, for he scarcely spoke a word to them, 

“ Thou ! ” said Ovid, sadly. “ Then must and only now and then exclaimed,— 

I part from thee ? ” “A thousand years ! And this for love of 

Colubra looked wistfully at the Poet, and me! ” and he fondled the shining thing 
then towards the boat. which lay on his neck. 

“ Could I but always remain in my present Again Colubra laughed low, and whispered 
form, I should love thee Ovid, and thee in his ear,— 

only.” “Thou must not always believe in truth, 

“ Oh, Colubra! stay thy tongue, for thou niy friend. I did not stoop to falsehood 

know’st that thou speakest not the truth ! ” for thy sake alone ! I found my first be¬ 
er ied a voice. And hardly were these words loved to be still in the form of a serpent, 

uttered, than Colubra became again the in which he must long remain, and I desire 

small serpent which had so attached itself to resemble him until we can again approach 

to the Poet. each other. 1 ' 

As the boat of Charon drifted from the Since that period the Isle of Serpents has 
shore, the trees broke into sand ; the flowers been but once transformed into the enchanted 
became as dust; the grass withered ; and Garden, and no one saw the change. Per- 

the white beard of the boatman and the haps in the year of our Lord 2000 there 

filmy veil of the woman who had kept silent may be a living and dreaming witness, in the 
for a thousand years, faded slowly out of shape of a Modern Poet, 
sight; while, mixed amongst 
the dust and sand, wriggled 
and crawled myriads of smooth, 
shining serpents. 

Ovid shuddered with horror 
and disgust at the transforma¬ 
tion, and returned quickly to 
the boat by which he had 
come. Arousing the sailors, 
he cried out,— 

“ Serpents ! ” 

The men rubbed their eyes, 
and said in a discontented 
tone,— 

“For that came we here, 
was it not that thou wished 
to see the serpents ? ” 

“ Let us depart now,” cried 
Ovid, who in his horror had 
forgotten even his quondam 
friend. But as they left 
the strand he recollected 
her, and said sorrowfully, 

“Colubra! my little faithful 
Colubra! ” 

Then came a low laugh, 
close to his ear, while some¬ 
thing cool and smooth coiled 
itself around his throat, and 
two bright eyes looked yearn¬ 
ingly into his. 



H.M. The Queen of Roumania. 
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I T was a warm October morning; the 
house door stood wide open, affording 
a view of rich autumn trees and smooth 
green sward, with a faint blue sky over all. 
A young girl was coming slowly down the 
wide staircase, smiling, with a pensive look 
in her grey eyes which contradicted the 
smile, and glancing rather shyly at the group 
of men and women standing in the centre of 
the big hall. 

Lady Marchester came to her as she 
reached the last stair, and laid a hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. “ We are all 
so sorry to lose you, Hatty,” she said. “ I 
hope we shall see you when we come back 
to town. Jeff is going to drive you to the 
station in the dog-cart. It is such a 
heavenly morning that you must get all the 
fresh air you can.” 

The other guests of the house gathered 
round her, saying kind things, and noting 
how pretty she looked in her coat and skirt 
of soft brown tweed, and sailor hat. One or 
two exchanged glances and smiles when they 
saw her climb into the dog-cart and take her 
seat by Jeff Marchesters side. They knew 
all about Jeff; but she did not. She had 
been spending three weeks among them, and 
they had all seen what was going on; but 
no one had uttered a word of warning. 
They had remarked among themselves that 
she was a quiet little thing, but they did not 
quite believe she was as simple as she 


seemed. And as she was Lady Marchester’s 
cousin, it was their hostess’s duty to look 
after her. 

The dog-cart rolled away down the avenue, 
under the fast-yellowing trees, and through 
the lodge gate. Hatty remembered that it 
was a three-mile drive to the station, and 
there would be time for a long talk,— one of 
those long talks which she knew so well, for 
they had had many. Perhaps this would be 
the very last. 

“ Hatty,” said the man at her side, “ J 
can’t stand this. You don’t know how much 
you are to me. I had only a minute with 
you last night.” 

He was looking down at her with melancholy 
brown eyes, while he kept a tight hand on 
the reins. Her heart was so heavy with un¬ 
acknowledged sorrow that she could not 
speak for a moment. 

“ Let us think of something,” he went on. 
“ If I run up to town next week we must 
contrive a meeting. Oh, I know what you 
are going to say,—your father won’t be civil. 
Well, I’m not afraid of him; but 1 dont 
want to make things unpleasant for y oU * 
Only, you see, I utterly refuse to part with 
you altogether ! ” 

She had a thrill of joy and terror. If the 
meeting next week took place it must certainly 
be without the knowledge of her father. 
That formidable old man had strongly 
opposed her visit to the Marchesters, and 
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had plainly said that not one 
of the Marchester set should 
ever set foot within his doors. 

How she had succeeded in 
getting away from Woburn 
Square and down to Millwood, 

Hatty scarcely knew. Some 
of his old friends had taken 
her side, and told Mr. Warner 
that he shut the girl up too 
much ; and then she had been 
grudgingly allowed to go. 

“ It is—rather sad to go 
home.” 

She spoke in a sweet, shaky 
little voice, looking straight 
before her at the autumn 
trees. 

“ You poor, dear child! 

Louie told me that you lived 
in a sort of convict prison. 

But it sha’n’t be always so. 

All that is wanted is a little 
pluck on your part; you’ll 
have to do just what I tell 
you. Will it be very difficult 
to trust yourself to me, 

Hatty ? ” 

“ No,” said the girl faintly. 

She was completely under the 
spell of his fascination ; and yet—what was 
love ? A vision rose up before her of years 
spent with him, of being boufid to him 
always; and there was nothing in the prospect 
to appal her. Why should he not take care 
of her, and make her happy ? She had 
drunk in all the sweetness of his worship ; 
it w-as her first draught of bliss. He was 
graceful and attractive—the kind of man 
whom any woman would have been proud 
of winning ; and her three weeks at Millwood 
had gone by in a dream of delight. And 
now that the inevitable “ last day ” had 
come, she dreaded a return to the old 
monotonous routine of home. Her life had 
been lived so evenly, so gravely, so apart 
from all emotional influences, that she had 
never known what it felt like to have a lover. 

Lady Marchester had met Hatty with her 
old governess at the Royal Academy, and 
had remembered that the girl was her second 
cousin. Jeff, who was at his sister-in-law’s 


side, had prompted her to give Hatty an in 
vitation. The beautiful, girlish face, and soft, 
serious eyes had won his fancy at once ; he 
was determined not to lose sight of anything 
so fresh and charming ; and when she came 
to Millwood he had devoted himself to her 
from the first day of her arrival. 

“ Hatty, you must write to me this very 
evening,” he said, with a thrill of passion in 
his tone. “ If I don’t get a letter to-morrow 
morning I shall do some desperate thing 
How about your servants ? ” 

“ They are very good, and very grim,” she 
answered, with a forlorn little smile. “ It 
would not be wise to ask them to post my 
letter ; I must slip out, and drop it into the 
pillar-box myself.” 

“ Poor darling,” he muttered, “ what a 
shame it is that you should be made so 
miserable! It’s high time that somebody 
took you out of such a living tomb ! ” 

They reached the station all too soon, 
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although the train was due in five minutes. 
Jeff put Hatty into a carriage, and lingered 
for more last words until the whistle sounded. 
He saw the tears in her eyes as she was 
borne away. 

It was not a long journey, and Hatty tried 
to stop crying before it came to an end. A 
prim woman of forty, in a severe bonnet, was 
waiting on the platform with an anxious face, 
which brightened as she caught sight of her 
young mistress, and then suddenly clouded. 
Hatty’s eyes were faintly red, and her cheeks 
pale. 

“ You are not looking so well as I 
expected, Miss,” said Ann, greeting her at the 
carriage-door. 

Hatty was irritated. For three delicious 
weeks she had been the spoilt child of the 
house at Millwood, and no one had dared to 
criticise her appearance. She took no notice 
of Ann’s remark, and stepped out on the 
platform with a little air of haughtiness quite 
new in her. Ann was astonished and 
silenced. 

Woburn Square is not a lively place on an 
October day; and to Hatty it seemed un¬ 
speakably depressing with the misty sunlight 
shining on its melancholy trees. Things 
were scarcely more cheerful indoors. Mr. 
Warner received her with his usual reserve, 
and they sat down silently to luncheon. He 
asked no questions about the Marchesters ; 
but for once she did not resent his lack of 
interest in her doings. It would have been 
very difficult to chat unconcernedly about life 
at Millwood. Hatty was a girl who took 
everything in deadly earnest; she could not 
assume an indifference which she did not 
feel. 

She did not know that her father had been 
longing for her to come back to him. At 
fifty-seven Mr. Warner was not likely to dis¬ 
play those emotions which had been carefully 
concealed from his youth. He was a stiff 
lawyer of the old school; a depository of 
other people’s secrets; a man with a still 
tongue and a wise head. Of the world in 
general he had such a bad opinion that he 
had wished to shut his girl out of it altogether. 
But she would not be shut out; gentle as 
she was, she had asserted her claim to see 
and judge for herself. 


So these two sat facing each other without 
getting even a glimpse of each other’s hearts. 
If Mr. Warner had asked more questions he 
would have learnt that Jeff had been in¬ 
cluded in the Marchester house-party. But 
he did not know that Jeff was there, and 
certain facts which Hatty might have learnt 
from her father were withheld from her. 
Silence is not always golden. Hatty rose 
from the table more than ever disposed to 
love and dream alone, and went away to her 
room to sentimentalise over some late roses 
which Jeff had gathered for her that very 
day. 

Then she sat down at her desk and wrote 
to him in the dim light of the London 
afternoon. She told him that she felt 
desolate in the gloomy house, where no one 
loved her,—not even her father. 

“ He was not in the least glad to see me,” 
she wrote. “ I don’t think he would care if 1 
went away for years. My life is dreary; I 
am looking out upon the dismal garden in 
the Square, and longing for the woods at 
Millwood. Do you remember our last walk 
upon the terrace, when the sun was going 
down behind the hills?” 

The next day did nothing to raise her 
spirits. She missed the petting and ad¬ 
miration, and sighed for the big rooms and 
lavish luxuries of the Marchester household. 
The mere thought of Jeff thrilled her nerves, 
and paled her delicate cheeks. How com¬ 
pletely he had changed her whole existence ! 
His first letter filled her with painful delight, 
and an interview very soon followed the 
letter. 

A fortnight later Mr. Warner went into the 
country to spend a day and night at the 
house of an old client, and Hatty was 
freed from the spell of his cold, watchful 
eyes. All her plans were made. Jeffs 
strong will had swept her along like a leaf 
on a stream. She was going to say good-bye 
to her colourless life, and enter an enchanted 
land where the sun never ceased to shine, 
and the flowers were always in bloom. Yet, 
as she stepped out into the mist at half-past 
four on a certain Monday afternoon, she was 
conscious of a chilly little doubt lying curled 
up at the back of her mind. 

She had left a letter for her father on his 
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“ Are you unhappy ? " asked a low voice at her side. 


study table, and had slipped out with a 
travelling-bag in her hand. Jeff was waiting 
somewhere not far from the door, and she 
had not walked many paces when he came 
to her side. 

“ How are you, darling ? ” he said. “ Give 
me the bag. We’ll get into a hansom at 
once ; I’m afraid there’s going to be a beastly 
fog.” 

They drove away together into the thicken¬ 
ing yellow gloom ; but although Hatty’s hand 


was lying in his warm clasp, her heart was 
sinking fast. Of course there could be no 
turning back—she must just go right on ; and 
there was no reason why she should doubt 
the happy future that awaited her. But if 
she could have been married in the usual 
old-fashioned style, with orange-blossoms 
and bridesmaids, it would have seemed less 
romantic and more comfortable. The cere¬ 
mony was to take place abroad, and would 
be duly announced in the papers, Jeff had 
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said. Mr. Warner, when his first outburst of 
rage was over, would be sure to forgive them. 

“You are not worried, dear?” said Jeff, 
bending over her tenderly. “ You know I 
could not go on living without you.” 

They were passing through a narrow street, 
which seemed to be filled with the fog from 
end to end, when something came smashing 
into their cab, and the horse fell. Several 
hoarse, excited voices began talking all at 
once. Hatty was helped out, and placed 
gently on the pavement; and Jeff, having 
stationed her close to a lighted porch, turned 
away to speak to their luckless driver. In 
the same instant a man lurched suddenly 
against him, nearly knocking him down. 

There was not much traffic in the street; 
only one or two persons had collected round 
the fallen horse, and the poor creature was 
soon set upon its legs again. Jeff despatched 
a boy to get another cab, and then put his 
hand into his pocket—to find that his purse 
was gone. 

“ By George ! I’ve been robbed,” he said. 
“ Hatty, have you got any money ? ” 

They stepped together into the lighted 
porch, and she began to count her little store. 
One sovereign and two-and-sixpence; that 
was all. 

“That won’t do,” said Jeff, considering. 
“ Look here, dear; I must go to Talbot’s 
chambers, and borrow some. It’s only a 
little way off, and-” 

“ Then let me stay where I am,” she 
pleaded, lifting her face to his. “This is a 
church—I don’t know what church. Oh, 
Jeff, I have been so frightened and shaken ! ” 

The beautiful face, white with distress, 
raised a sudden anxiety in Jeff. He put his 
arm round her, and led her gently through a 
door which opened without noise. A Sister 
of Charity glided in after them. 

“ Sit down here, darling,” he whispered. 
“ Rest, and wait till I come back. I shall 
be gone about twenty minutes, and then 
we’ll make a fresh start. Only keep your 
courage up, that’s all.” 

He slipped out through the door, leaving 
her sitting on a bench under the west 
window. The five o’clock evensong had just 
begun; but the scanty congregation had 
gathered in the chancel, and Hatty, at the 


other end of the church, was quite alone. 
Already the girl felt the peace vf the place 
stealing over her; her heart was beating more 
quietly. And then a flood of tears came 
to her relief. There she sat, her travelling- 
bag beside her, crying softly and heartily, 
with no one looking on—only conscious just 
at present.that she was free from all restraint, 
and thankful for this refuge and rest. 

“ Are you unhappy ? ” asked a low voice 
by her side. 

She lifted her face from her handkerchief, 
and found a Sister of Charity sitting close to 
her on the bench. The sudden question 
was not easy to answer; and yet it seemed 
to her afterwards that something had been 
washed away by that flood of tears. Her 
vision was clearer; all the false enthusiasm 
and dazzled vanity were gone. She had been 
deceiving herself, and was longing now to 
escape from the coils that were wound about 
her. 

“ Yes,” she said, trembling. “ I have made 
a dreadful mistake.” 

“ I think you have run away from home; 
—is that so ? If you will trust me, I am sure 
I can help you.” 

“ How do you know ? ” Hatty asked. 

“ I divined it all. There was an accident 
I saw the gentleman help you out of the cab, 
and bring you in here. Presently he will 
come back for you.” 

“ Yes ; but I don’t want to go with him,” 
said Hatty, in a firmer tone. She realised 
that she did not love Jeff. It had to come 
to that at last. While she had thought that 
she loved him she had been sustained by a 
fictitious strength of mind; but that was 
swept away, and she knew the truth. 

“ Very well,” said the Sister quietly; “ then 
he must not find you here when he returns. 
Come with me, and when you are more 
composed I will take you home.” 

Hatty felt her hand gently grasped. She 
rose, and the Sister led her to a door on the 
other side, masked by a heavy purple curtain. 
She was conducted through a dim corridor 
into a plain little room, which was, however, 
sweet with the scent of violets. Pens and 
paper were on the table; her guide seated 
her in an armchair, and told her quietly to 
write a few lines. 
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Hatty drank her tea, leaning back in her chair afterwards, and putting her feet upon the fender. 



“ What shall I say to him ? ” asked Hatty, 
looking up, like a child, for directions. 

A sharp flash of feeling crossed the Sister’s 
quiet face; her nostrils quivered ; her lips 
were compressed for a moment. Then she 
answered, quite calmly,— 

“ Say to him what you said to me—‘ I 
haveimade a dreadful mistake.’” 

Hatty obediently wrote the words, and 
added, “ I am going home.” 

“I will see that it is given him,” the 
Sister said, when the note was enclosed in an 
envelope. n The fog will clear off presently, 
I daresay. Until it does, you had better sit 
here in peace, and have some tea. But 
don’t be troubled, my child ; I am sure that 
you have done the right thing.” 

The last injunction was hardly needed. 
Hatty wondered that she was so little troubled; 
her decision seemed to have given her a 
feeling of perfect rest, and the flight from 
Woburn Square was looked back upon as a 
bad dream. Jeff would be angry and dis¬ 
tressed, she supposed; but she could not 
help it. She was a weak little thing, and did 


not want to look upon his face again. She 
put out her hand, and drew towards her a 
terra-cotta vase filled with violets; and a 
mood that was soft and repentant stole upon 
her, making her cry a little once more. Her 
father was fond of violets; once or twice she 
had seen him wear them in his button-hole. 
Ah, well !—she would put a bunch on the 
table for him to-morrow, and she would look 
after him dutifully to the end of his days ! 
Just then a little girl, wearing a charity- 
school uniform, came in with tea-things on a 
tray, and said that Sister Hilda would come 
back very soon. 

Hatty drank her tea, leaning back in her 
chair afterwards, and putting her little feet 
upon the fender. Was she a very heartless 
girl, she wondered? It seemed so strange 
to be sitting here with a comfortable sense 
of deliverance ; it was such a matter-of-fact 
ending to a romantic love-story! How 
different everything would have been if the 
accident had not happened just in front of 
the church porch ! She shuddered, thinking 
that at this very moment she might have 
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been going farther and farther away from the 
old life and the old home. 

The Sister returned, with her gentle step and 
calm face, and answered Hatty’s eager question. 

“ Yes; he came back, and the note was given 
him. He read it, and went straight away.” 

Hatty sprang up lightly from her seat. 
The fog was gone ; the stars were shining ; 
a cab was waiting in the street. In another 
minute she was in a four-wheeler with the 
Sister sitting by her side; and as they drew 
near Woburn Square she turned to her com¬ 
panion with a burst of gratitude. 

“ We shall meet again ? ” she cried. “ To¬ 
morrow ? ” 

“ I am a busy woman,” said the Sister, 
pale, but smiling. “Yes, I will come to see 
you soon after breakfast. Good-bye.” 

Hatty felt her face gravely kissed, and 
then she mounted the familiar steps to her 
father’s door. Ann answered her ring, and 
met her with a cry of relief. 

“ I am all right, Ann,” she said cheerfully. 
“ But I could not come home till the fog 
had cleared. Just light a candle, please; I 
want to go into the study for a moment.” 

She went in, and took possession of that 
letter which lay upon her father’s desk. The 
dingy house seemed to have grown brighter; 
her own heart had never felt so light. But 
when the morning dawned, she awoke with the 
conviction that she had grown wiser and older; 
that a chapter in her story was closed, and life 
could never again be as it had been yesterday. 

True to her promise, the Sister came after 
breakfast; and Hatty saw that her face looked 
worn in the daylight. There were lines about 
the mouth, and furrows on the forehead 
which had been invisible last night. But 
it was a noble face, and eyes and mouth told 
their own tale of patience and peace. 

“ I see that you are well and happy this 
morning,” she said, greeting the girl kindly. 
“ And 1 don’t think you will ever make such 
a terrible blunder again.” 

“Never! never! But now that it is all 
past, I am not quite the same. I feel ever 
so much older.” 


“ Our great excitements always make us 
older. But you are very young still. Try 
not to think too much about yourself and 
your emotions.” 

“ I have been a self-absorbed little fool , 71 
said Hatty gravely. “ It was the longing to 
escape from a dull life which made me fancy 
myself in love. Sister Hilda, I should have 
been very miserable if you hadn’t come just 
at the right moment. How strange it all 
seems ! You saw Jeff and me when we 
were standing in the porch together ? ” 

“Yes; I was closer to you than you 
thought.” 

“ What did you think of him ? ” Hatty 
asked, in her impulsive way. “When you 
told me that I was doing the right thing, you 
seemed to feel that he would not make me 
happy. You spoke almost as if you knew 
all about him ! ” 

“ Yes,” the Sister repeated slowly—“ yes ; I 
spoke almost as if I knew all about him. And 
I do know, because he is my husband .” 






From a photograph by Elliott &• Fry. 
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Baden, and who is childless, and Prince Edward, 
who is married to the Princess Louise of Saxe- 
Altenburg, and who has just lost his only child 


A LTHOUGH we are still in the early 
portion of 1897, there are numerous 
Royal betrothals and marriages that 
have been announced, and are about 
to take place ; and during the coming 
months there is likely to be a greater 
number of Royal weddings in Europe 
than in any preceding year. 


One of the marriages 0/ the greatest 
interest to our own Royal family is that 
of the Princess Alexandra of Anhalt to 
Prince Sizzoof Schxvarzburg-Rudolfstadt. 

The Princess Al^andra, who is the 
youngest child of the Duke and Duchess 
of Anhalt, was born at Dessau on April 
4th, 1868, and is beautiful and as charm¬ 
ing as all the other members of her 
family. Her youngest brother, Prince 
Aribert, is well known in England as 
the husband of the younger daughter of 
the Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; while her only sister 
is the wife of the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a first 
cousin of the Duchess of York. 

The Princess Alexandra has two other 
surviving brothers, the Hereditary Prince, 
who is married to the Princess Marie of 


From a photograph by Perscheid, Ltipsig. 

Prince Sizzo of Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. 
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From a photograph by Ptrscheid, Leipzig. 

Princess Alexandra of Anhalt- 

All elder brother, who was married to the 
Princess Elizabeth of Hessc-Cassel, died in 
1886, leaving an only child, the Princess 
Antoinetta Anna. 

The Duke and Duchess of Anhalt, although 
they had four sons, have no grandson to succeed 
them, and, unless an heir should be born, the 
line must die out in the next generation. 

Prince Sizzo of Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt, 
who, until his betrothal, bore the title of a 
Prince Teutenberg, is also descended from the 
Anhalt family, but morganatically. 

Prince George of Anhalt, an uncle of the 
present Duke, who died in the year 1865, 
married for his second wife a Friiulein von 
Erdmannsdorf, who was later raised to the rank 
of a Griifin Reina, and who had a numerous 
family. Her second daughter, the Comtcsse 
Helene, was adopted by Prince Wilhelm of 
Anhalt, and was raised to the rank of a Princess 
of Anhalt. 

She married Prince Friedrich Gunther of 


Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt in 1855, and 
died in i860, when she gave birth to a 
twin son and daughter, who were given 
the title of a Prince and Princess 
Teutenburg. The daughter is married 
to Prince Hans von Schonaich-Cawlath, 
while the son, Prince Sizzo, is engaged 
to the Princess Alexandra of Anhalt, 
and has been raised to the rank of a 
Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt, and 
acknowledged as the heir to the 
principality. The Prince and Princess 
will reside at Rudolfstadt after their 
marriage. 

r 

The marriage of the Princess Marie 
of Bavaria to Prince Ferdinand-Pia de 
Bourbon is an interesting event on many 
accounts. To begin with, the mother 
of the Princess Marie is the Stuart 
heiress to the throne of England, and is 
spoken of by the Jacobite party as Queen 
Mary III. The Princess Marie is the 
second daughter and the third child of 
the Prince and Princess Louis, of 
Bavaria, the future King and Queen of 
that country. Her Royal Highness was 
born at the Villa Amsee, near Lindau, 
on July 6th, 1872, and has ten brothers 
and sisters. 

Prince Ferdinand-Pia de Bourbon, 
who is the eldest son of the Comte de 
Caserta, by his marriage with the 
Princess Antonia de Bourbon, was born 
•on July 25th, 1869, and bears the title of a 
Duke of Calabria. 

His father is the brother of the late King 
Francis II. of the two Sicilies, and he has 
therefore succeeded him in his pretensions to 
the throne ; and he has, moreover, many 
adherents and warm friends in all parts of Italy. 

Prince Ferdinand-Pia dc Bourbon, who is 
nearly related to the imperial House of Austria, 
has already seen active service. Like his bride, 
he is one of a numerous family, having no less 
than nine brothers and sisters. He, like all the 
members of his family, is a most rigid and 
devout adherent of the Catholic Church. 


The marriage of the Princess Marie of 
Greece to the Grand Duke George Michaelo- 
vitch of Russia has been long spoken of, but it 
has been several times postponed. 

The bonny Princess Marie is a favourite with 
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every one, and it will be a very sad 
day for her family when she leaves 
the sunny clime of Greece for her 
new northern home. The fact also 
that their eldest daughter died in 
Russia a few years after her marriage 
to the Grand Duke Paul Alexandro- 
vitch, makes the King and Queen of 
Greece doubly feel losing their only 
surviving daughter. 

The Princess Marie is, however, 
gifted with exuberant health and 
spirits, and is a splendid athlete. She 
is one of the most graceful and ac¬ 
complished of cyclists, and has all 
her life been accustomed to share the 
pursuits and amusements of her 
brothers. She was born on March 
3rd, 1876, and is therefore some twelve 
years younger than the Grand Duke 
George Michaelovitch. 

There is naturally a great connection 
between the Courts of Greece and 
England, as the Princess of Wales is 
very w'artnly attached to her brother, 
King George I. ; and now that the 


from a photograph oy Blanc , Cannes. 

Prince Ferdinand-Pia de Bourbon. 



Crown Prince is married to the third daughter a very popular member of the Russian Imperial 
of the Empress Frederick, and is the father of Family. His father, the Grand Duke Michael 
three children, the tie has been drawn still Nicholejevitch, is the senior member of the 


closer. 

I he Grand-Duke George Michaelovitch is 


House of Romanoff, and is the only surviving 
member of the family of the Emperor Nicholas I. 



of Russia. He was married to the 
Princess Cicaelie of Baden, who died 
in 1891, a sister of the present Grand 
Duke of Baden and of the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
had a numerous family—six sons and 
one daughter, the daughter being 
the well-known Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Of his sons, the eldest is un¬ 
married ; the second is morganatically 
married to the Countess Torby. nte 
Comtesse Merenberg ; the third is 
the Grand Duke George ; the fourth 
is the husband of the Tsar's eldest 
sister, the Grand Duchess Xenia ; the 
fifth is the Grand Duke Serge : and 
the sixth, the Grand Duke Alexis, 
died at San Remo in 1895. 

The father of the Grand Duke 
George is considered the richest 
prince in Russia, and all his numerous 


Pram a photograph by Dittmar, Munchat 

Princess Marie of Bavaria. 


sons are handsomely provided for. 
It is said that the Grand Duke George 
has done all in his power to obtain 
the pardon of the Tsar for his elder 
brother Michael, who, since his run- 
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away marriage with the Countess Sophie 
Merenberg, has been in disgrace and 
banished from Russia. 


r 

Few princesses have been more dis¬ 
cussed than the twin daughters of Her 
Imperial Highness the Duchess Vera of 
Wurtemberg, on account of their being 
immense heiresses as well as extremely 
well brought up and charming young 
princesses. 

All the Royal mothers in Europe, 
with marriageable sons, have been 
anxious to obtain one of the princesses 
for a daughter-in-law, and it is said 
there was keen disappointment felt in 
more than one Royal home when the 
betrothal of the Princess Elsa of Wur- 
temberg to Prince Albrecht, the second 
son of the Prince and Princess Wilhelm 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe, was announced. 

The mother of Prince Albrecht is 
a first cousin of the Princess of Wales, 
her mother having been the late 
Princess Friedrich of Anhalt, an elder 
sister of the Queen of Denmark ; so 
that again there is a near connection 
with the English Royal Family. 



From a photon i a/Jt by Boehringer, Athens. 

Princess Marie of Greece. 



Front a photograph by ll'tsf/y. A 'ri sky. 

The Grand Duke George of Russia. 


The Princess Elsa of Wurtemberg 
is also related to the Duchess of York, 
whose grandfather was Duke Alex¬ 
ander of Wurtemberg, and whose 
descendants, had he not made a mor¬ 
ganatic union, would be the next heirs 
to the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

The Princesses Elsa and Olga of 
Wurtemberg were born on March ist, 
1876, their father dying a little more 
than six months later. The late Queen 
Olga of Wurtemberg regarded them 
with the greatest affection, and when 
she died she left the larger parts of 
her immense fortune to them and to 
their mother, as well as her famous 
jewels. 

Prince Albrecht zu Schaumburg- 
Lippe, whose eldest sister is the present 
Queen of Wurtemberg, has naturally 
had every opportunity of meeting the 
twin princesses, and no surprise was 
felt in Stuttgart, when the King an¬ 
nounced the betrothal at the birthday 
dinner of Queen Charlotte on October 
10th, 1896. 

Prince Wilhelm zu Schaumburg- 
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Paulina of Wurtcmbcrg has already 
been announced in The Lady’s 
Realm. I do not therefore allude 
to it again. 

r 

It is expected that the betrothal 
of Queen YVilhelmina may be 
announced during 1897, but her 
marriage will certainly not take 
place until after she has completed 
her eighteenth year; and as the 
Queen has a very decided will 
of her own, it is quite impossible 
to say which candidate for her hand 
has the best chance of success. 

Amongst the princes named as 
aspirants are the eldest son of the 
Prince Regent of Brunswick, 
Prince Friedrich - Heinrich of 
Prussia, born on July 15th, 1874, 
and whose grandmother was a 
Dutch princess, the Princess 
Marianne of the Netherlands; 
and Prince Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar, who is still more nearly 
related to Queen Wilhelmina, as 


Frew a photograph by Brandstph. Stuttgart. 

Princess Elsa of Wurtemburg. 

Lippe, the father of the bridegroom, 
is a very wealthy landowner, and 
possesses enormous estates in 
Bohemia, on which he resides for 
the greater part of the year. His 
eldest son was married last year to 
the Princess Louise of Denmark, 
the eldest daughter of the Crown 
Prince and Princess, while his 
second daughter is the reigning 
Princess of Waldcck and Pyrmont, 
and therefore a sister-in-law of the 
Duchess of Albany and the Queen 
Regent of the Netherlands. His 
eldest daughter is the present 
Queen of Wurtemberg, and he has 
further one other younger son, aged 
twenty-five, and two younger 
daughters, the Princesses Adelheid 
and Alexandra, who are respect¬ 
ively twenty-one and seventeen 
years of age. 

r 

The betrothal of Prince Chris 
tian of Denmark to the Princess 


From a photograph by Brandseph. Stuttgart. 

Prince Albrecht of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
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his grandmother, who was also a Dutch princess, 
was the sister of the late King William III. 
Prince Harald of Denmark, whose maternal 
grandmother, the late Queen Louise of Sweden 
and Norway, was a daughter of Prince Friedrich 
of the Netherlands by his marriage with the 
Princess Louise of Prussia, a daughter of 
Friedrich-Wilhelm III., is also said to have a 
fair chance of success, and in fact most of the 
young Protestant princes of suitable age have 
been in turn spoken of as the future Prince 
Consort. In 
Italy the 
papers spoke 
of the Count 
of Turin, 
which was a 
very foolish 
report to 
spread,as the 
Queen of 
P rotesta n t 
Holland 
could never 
think of 
marrying a 
Catholic 
Prince. 

if 

It is ex¬ 
pected that 
the betrothal 
of the Prin¬ 
cess Inge- 
borg, the 
second 
daughter of 
the Crown 
Prince and 
Princess of 
Denmark, to 
her cousin, 
the Heredi¬ 
tary Prince 
zu Wied, will be very shortly announced. The 
Princess Ingeborg, who is in her nineteenth 
year, was one of the bridesmaids at the mar¬ 
riage of the Prince and Princess Carl of Den¬ 
mark, and is a pleasant, bright girl. 

The Hereditary Prince zu Wied holds a com¬ 
mission in the 3rd Guard Lancer regiment 
stationed at Potsdam. He is very popular 
with his brother officers, and a favourite 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, who is his second 
cousin. 

The Hereditary Prince zu Wied is heir to a 


large fortune, and the Princess Ingeborg will 
also have a handsome dot. 

r 

There are still several other Royal betrothals 
which are spoken of as likely to be announced 
during the year of 1897. 

I hear that it is likely that the Princess 
Feodora of Schleswig-Holstein, the youngest 
and only unmarried sister of the German Em¬ 
press, will marry Duke Friedrich- Wilhelm of 

\1 ecklen- 
burg Schwe¬ 
rin, a hall- 
brother of the 
Grand Duke 
of Mecklen¬ 
burg-Schwe¬ 
rin. 

The be¬ 
trothal of the 
King of Ser- 
via with an 
Austrian 

arch-duchess 
is spoken of 
as a likely 
event. A 
possible mar¬ 
riage bet ween 
Prince Rupp- 
necht of Ba¬ 
varia and the 
Princess 

Clementina 

of Belgium 
has been dis¬ 
cussed. The 
Duke o f 
Oporto, the 
y o u n g e r 
brother of the 
King of Por¬ 
tugal, is said 
to be looking 
for a wife; 
and it is rumoured that an engagement between 
Prince Albert of Flanders and the Princess Isa¬ 
bella,the third daughter of the Comtesse de Paris, 
is under discussion and likely to be arranged. 

Lastly, it is expected that the betrothals of 
the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
the Princess Feodora of Saxc-Meiningen, the 
Princess Olga of Wurtemberg, the Princess 
Amalgunda of Bavaria, the Arch-Duke Eugen 
of Austria, and Prince Max of Baden, will be 
announced during the present year; but to 
whom I am not at liberty to say. 



ft om a photograph by Williams, Rerlin. 

H.M. The Queen of Holland. 
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BY MRS. ERIC PRITCHARD AND EMILY GLENTON. 


T HE idea is borne in upon us that we should 
write a little upon fashion in jewellery. 
There are as many modes regarding the wear¬ 
ing of precious stones as can be found in any 
other item for the adornment of womankind. 
The subject, too, is a fascinating one, perhaps 
for the reason of its very antiquity. Ornaments 
of gold, silver, and gems, have been worn by 
the fair sex ever since the world began,, and the 
classic bpauty of by-gone days was as fond of 
looping up her tunic wiih a golden girdle, or 
twisting a string of pearls in her silken tresses, 
as is her modern sister. To-day the jewellery 
that we love is that which belonged to our 
great-great-grandmothers. We delight in the 
quaint rings, buckles, brooches, and clasps, with 
which they were wont to deck themselves in 
those by-gone days of romance. And if we 
cannot have the real thing, we turn to dainty 
reproductions of the same, and wear them in 
preference to ornaments of absolutely modem 
design. In this respect we are only following 
in the footsteps of Fashiongenerally, which, for 
the last five years, has been ever treading 
backwards, and, by a clever mixture of old and 
new, has contrived to realise the really beautiful 
in our dress and surroundings. We have, after 
many struggles, emancipated ourselves from 
the age of ugliness which reigned rampant 
thirty years ago—when everything that was 
not dowdy was voted fast, and the terrible word 
“ genteel ” expressed all that was desirable. 

In those days feminine dress was hideous, and 
jewellery, it goes without saying, heavy and 
tasteless in design. It was the age when the 
cameo brooch and long, drop ear-rings were 
beloved by the matron, when watches were 
as big as turnips, and the dainty trifles which 
girls love nowadays—the fairy chains, bangles, 
VOL. I. 549 


pins, etc., could not be purchased for love or 
money : solidity took the place of beauty, and 
the result was not a success. 

r 

At the present moment, out of compliment to 
our Sovereign, and this being the year, of all 



others, to pay her respect, efforts are being 
made to bring in the early Victorian modes, 
both in dress and jewellery. In the former, we 
have seen that it can be lovely, but in the latter, 
the idea has not met with a very hearty recep- 
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tion, and we still love to select our bijouterie 
from that period of unparalleled brilliance— 
the Louis XV. and XVI. Search where we 
will, we can find no records of such exquisite 
workmanship, and such wonderful workmen, as 
those who existed in the days of beautiful 
Marie Antoinette. 


And now to touch a little in detail on the 
feminine gauds which especially take our fancy 

to-day. We can 
safely say that, 
for beautiful de- 
signs in modem 
y 4 r jewellery, it would 

■ i «'3^ be hard to beat 

those found at 

^ / .r tablishmcnts of 

\ ; • , / - ; the Parisian 

4 v SB M Diamond Com- 

B a oVd 

Street, 
Regent 
Street, and the Bur¬ 
lington Arcade, and 

( to the manager of 
this Company I am 
indebted for the designs 
shown herewith. This 
Company has an unique 

I reputation for the pro¬ 

duction of uncommon 
jeweller)', and although 
there may be some who 
maintain that they could 
never wear with joy any¬ 
thing but real diamonds 
and other precious 
stones, true lovers of 
delicate workmanship, 
lovely designs, and fairy¬ 
like detail, can ap¬ 
preciate the Parisian 
diamond work at its 
proper value. Of course, 
as amatterof possession, 
we prefer the family 
diamonds, regarding 
them with an ancestral 
pride which is quite 
correct, and holding, a 
great many of us, the 
comfortable feeling, deep 

(From ,h, Parisian down in OUr hearts, 
Diamond Company.) that they can always, 


when the day of bad luck arrives, be converted 
into “ the red gold that glitters.” 

? 

Apart from these considerations, we are 
not so bigoted as to declare that a clumsy 
clump of jewels, fine as the stones themselves 
may be, looks more artistic on a modern 
evening frock than some dainty Louis XV. 
“ bit,” which when worn becomingly mixed 
with ancestral jewels, it would require the 
cleverest expert, and magnifying glasses, to 
tell the difference betwixt real and false. We 
are not advocating the superiority of false 
gems over real, but if the former are worn 
only as beautiful ornaments—which they are,— 
and not as imitation, there is no pretence in 
the matter. 

r 

Now to tell a little of the certain trifles 
which Fashion decrees shall be worn at the 
present moment. Firstly comes the fashion of 
jewellery set by the very decided change in the 
coiffure. In the really smart coiffure four 
combs are worn. One on the top of the head, 
where the hair is piled high ; another, broad 
and long, across the back of the head ; and tw o, 
also broad, side combs. These, for evening 
wear, are all tipped with diamonds, arranged in 
numberless quaint and graceful designs, and 
when placed in soft and luxuriant tresses, prettily 
waved and curled, but ttei’er frizzed, the effect 
is most charming. Then, with the hair arranged 
in the Grecian knob, there is no prettier orna¬ 
ment than a diamond sword or dagger, stuck 
carelessly through. 

r 

Jewelled waistbands are still one of our 
greatest joys, and happy the woman who 
possesses a round and slender waist, so that she 
may wear such an article with grace and fascina¬ 
tion. Some of the newest of these, which have 
been voted extremely chic , are very narrow, and 
composed of kid alternating with links of paste. 
Corsage pieces are being worn quite large in no 
design so favoured as the Sifole de Louis. For 
the lucky few who can afford it, an entire front 
of jewels can be purchased in one piece. Some 
women look admirable in necklets and pearl 
collars, and those who do may wear such with 
happiness. She whose neck is pretty enough 
to remain uncovered should, however, plant all 
her gems in the form of corsage pieces and 
head-decorations. The long ropes of pearls are 
still highly in favour, and will remain so on 
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Court grown in white satin, embroidered in amethysts 
berthe of old “ Duchesse ” point; train of petunia 
satin ; trails and bouquet of La France roses. 


account of their grace and beauty. And here we 
must refer to those beautiful ropes obtainable at 
the Parisian Diamond Company’s, the production 
of which alone would have made them famous. 
These are worn by the very smartest of the 
smart, and are almost impossible to distinguish 
from the real thing. The wearing of long, 


We are fain to write more on gems, but, 
adorable as the subject is, Dame Fashion clamours 
for us to leave it and consider the all-important 
matter of spring clothes which, owing to the 
earliness of the season, we are contemplating 
in good earnest. There is an endless 
fascination in the first fair days of sunny 
spring ; and with what hasty eagerness do 
we not wish to cast off heavy furs, and 
winter gowns, to don in their place some 
charming attire to accord with Nature’s 
kindliness ! Yet we should use much 
discretion in the banishment of our 
winter wardrobe, or vanity will be 
likely to plunge us into influenza and 
bronchitis. And then, the spring toilet 
may be really beautified by the judicious 
adoption of some furs—chinchilla and 
ermine, for instance. 

Here we should like to say if you 
want a good serviceable dress for this 
season of the year, the best dress for 
your purpose would be a tailor-made 
homespun. Please ask your 
tailor to give you the genuine 
Harris or Sutherland homespun, 
which bears the trade mark of 
the Scottish Home Industries 
Association. If you have any 
difficulty in obtaining it you 
can get it at 12, Woodstock 
Street. There is so much imi¬ 
tation in the market which 
wears badly. 

and silver sequins; ^ 

velvet, lined white 

A glimpse of Paris has given 
us a few hints on what will be 
seen in London during the next two months. 
Saque coats, for instance, will not lose 
favour; these will be w'orn absurdly short, 
but will be becoming, owing to their graceful 
cut and arrangement from the shoulders. 
Capes will not be so much apparent as these 
short saque coats, but, if properly cut, they may 


slender chains, so distinctly a revival of our 
great-grandmothers’ days, is more in favour 
than ever ; and these are of every design. Some 
in plain fine gold ; others linked with pearls, or 
the curious and quaint minor gems ; while some 
of the newest—and, indeed, prettiest—we have 
seen, are composed of slender gold links, alter¬ 
nating with others of enamel, in different colours. 

r 
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Saqae-coat of dark green velvet and chinchilla; hood lined with 
frills of pink chiffon, and ruches of rose petals; toque of 
velvet and roses. 


be donned without any fear of being considered 
frumpish. The neck-ruffle our Parisian sisters 
still vote for, and we shall therefore go on 
adoring its frothy beauty. The long lace boas, 
which came in so strongly in seasons back, will 
again struggle into favour. In floral decorations 
for our head-gear, the scarlet anemone will be 
extremely fashionable, and the rage for red will 
not die out just yet. Violets, of course, are 
never out of date, and indeed, pale mauve will 
be a hue much loved—especially when mingled 
with a delicate shade of primrose-yellow. In 
tailor-made gowns, we predict that cord trim¬ 
mings of rounded-raised designs, mixed with gold 
and silver, will somewhat take the place of braid. 
But these adornments will only be found in the 
ateliers of the best tailors, for their price will be, 
happily, prohibitive, and the mode will be one 
that, for some time at least, will not fall into the 
hands of the vulgar. Of course we lighted 
upon two or three spring costumes of except¬ 
ional grace, of which we instantly made mental 


notes for the benefit of our readers. 
Let us speak now of one, carried 
out in pale mauve cloth ; and this 
material in reality is more favoured 
than anything else for smart walking- 
gowns. It was made with a basque 
bodice entirely in chinchilla, the 
waist being held in with one of the 
jewelled bands which we have before 
mentioned as being so intensely be¬ 
coming. The sleeves were an admir¬ 
able conception in shot mauve and 
primrose-hued velvet and chiffon , 
cleverly intermixed. The head-gear 
was realised in a tiny chinchilla 
toque , simply surrounded by pale 
Parma violets and primroses with 
upstanding aigrettes of the same 
lovely blossoms. The muff carried 
was half of chinchilla, and half of 
velvet, studded with flowers, and 
lined with primrose satin. We must 
not forget to mention the delicate 
detail of the jewelled muff-chain, 
which matched the waist-zone, and 
consisted of topazes and amethysts, 
slung with gold links. 

r 

Another little costume, having a 
very smart effect, was in cloth again, 
this time the shade being a pale 
grey. It was made with asaque-coat 
which seemed to be arranged in a 
series of pleats from the shoulders, 
reaching just below the waist. The 
neck was finished with a huge ruffle of mauve 
and primrose chiffon , mingled wish clusters 
of pale Parma and deep-hued Russian violets. 
The coat opened in front to show a waist¬ 
coat of deepest purple watered silk, ex¬ 
quisitely embroidered with gold and silver. 
The hat with this was a pale yellow straw, 
trimmed entirely with violets. These two 
distinctive gowns were both from Monte Carlo, 
which, in the months of March and April 
is, we know, absolutely overflowing. It is in 
this resort of sunshine that the blouse, more 
than ever, finds its place in the feminine ward¬ 
robe ; for the Casino is too hot for thick dresses, 
and we need something dainty and light in silk, 
chiffon , and lace. We must not, however, fall 
into the error of thinking that the blouse is by 
any means an economical investment. As we 
have already said, these bodices require a 
greater amount of cut and fit than any other, 
if they are to be a success. Their trimmings 
too, every day seem to become more costly. 
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Chijjott, for instance, which we still adore as 
much as ever, is no longer plain, but we heap 
it upon our blouses, embroidered with silver or 
precious stones such as turquoise, topaz, and 
amethyst; and surely in jewelled chiffon we 
realise the height of extravagance. Lace 
appliqut and embroidery are also used, but 
.always in inexpensive designs such as point - 
de-venise, Brussels, etc. We have noticed too, 
a decided tendency to drape blouses from 
the shoulders in a V-shaped style, with little 
vests and jabots of a contrasting 
colour. 

r 

Many are the assertions as to 
what will be the modes for the sleeve 
and skirt. The former, at present, 
remains small ; the, latter also has a 
tendency towards lesser dimensions, 
and our advice on the matter is 
to remain faithful to the style that 
suits one best—and be always con¬ 
sistent with reigning fashions as 
far as possible. It is a well-known 
fact that some of our most noted 
leaders of Fashion never wear wide 
skirts or enormously big sleeves, and 
their example should prove a guide 
to those of us who are in doubt. 

The fashion of wearing deep lace 
ruffles at the wrist will continue to 
be popular; and indeed we think it a 
charming and graceful mode, and one 
that looks particularly attractive for 
blouses, tea-coats, and tea-gowns. 

And before leaving the subject of 
the first entirely, we should like to 
describe a really lovely example of 
this garment which came under our 
notice on our Parisian trip. It was 
carried out in palest willow-green— 
and this colour always finds favour 
in early spring months, and can 
be, when worn with discretion, very 
lovely and attractive. The material 
was velvet, embroidered with seed- 
pearls and pale pink coral; the de¬ 
sign of which ran into a large true- 
lover’s knot across the front. Above 
this came a jabot of softest pink 
chiffon , mingled with some very good 
and fine coffee-tinted lace. The 
sleeves were set into gaugings rather 
long on the shoulder, and were made 
with three Elizabethan puffings, held 
in with a running thread of sequins 
and pearls. The wrists were finished 


with wide ruffles of lace. The waist-band, 
which to our mind was one of the most dis¬ 
tinctive features of this blouse, was of green 
kid, clasped with a beautiful buckle of Louis 
XV. design. 


There is no hint of economy in evening 
finery: jewelled embroideries and costly laces 
will be used everywhere. Some of the most 
handsome evening gowns will be made with 


Plain pale mauve cloth skirt. Short coat of cream guipure, with vest 
of blue and mauve shot chiffon. Hat In black straw, trimmed 
with coloured roses Psrma violets, and forget-me-nots. 
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The prettiest evening wraps to be seen are 
trimmed with ermine, and the most gorgeous, 
and perhaps smartest, are carried out in 
royal red silk or velvet, thickly embroidered 
with gold or silver lace, and lined throughout 
with ermine. Personally, we are much attached 
to blue for evening wear, and therefore admired 
a Louis XV. cape in blue satin, made with a 
huge square collar, back and front of chinchilla, 
this being lined with pale mauve brocade. 

The designs for theatre wraps are, in nearly 
all cases, quaint or old. We noticed one in an 
old pompadour brocade, made something after 
the style of a Breton jacket, only with sling 
sleeves let in from the top. This was lined 
throughout with white satin, and finished at the 
neck with a huge ruffle of various harmonious 
chiffons. 


With all opera-wraps there is a decided 
leaning towards the indulgence of rich colours ; 
and especially will this be found in the linings and 
trimmings ; yet may a theatre-wrap be worked 
out in puritan shades and be altogether lovely. 
Witness one we noticed in the palest pearl grey 
velvet, of cape form, made with an overcape 
reaching to the shoulders, of pearl grey and 
white chiffon , placed in a multitude of fluffy frills. 
There was a huge roll-over collar of chinchilla, 
and the neck was finished with long fichu ends of 
the two-tinted chiffon , which were passed through 
a very beautiful oval-shaped paste buckle. The 
lining was of white brocade, with an inner frill 
of white chiffon going all the way round. This 
was a garment of indescribable grace and 
poetry, and one which would retain an in¬ 
dividuality in the largest assembly. 


panels of embroidery up the skirt, 
these being half of coloured velvet, 
and half of white satin, studded with 
every description of effective-looking 
precious stones. In one model the 
front breadth of the skirt consisted 
half of pale turquoise miroir velvet, 
embroidered in silver and gold, and 
the other portion m white satin, 
worked with the same. A like idea 
was carried out on the low bodice, 
which was made swathed across 
from shoulder to shoulder, and 
cleverly finished with a tiny piping 
of blue where the skirt joined, 
giving the gown the appearance of 
being all made in one. The regal 
train was in turquoise velvet, draped 
from the shoulders, and caught there 
with Louis XVI. clasps. Its lining 
was of white satin, and the outer 
edge was richly embroidered with 
turquoise silver and gold. A similar 
design was carried out in two shades 
of mauve and purple ; but in this 
instance the deep purple velvet train 
tvas edged with chinchilla, and 
adorned with trails of the lovely 
wistaria blossom falling over the 
shoulders. On Court gowns we do 
not see much hint of fur being worn, 
with the exception of chinchilla. 
But the costliness of this attire will, 
apparently, be greater than ever. 

r 


Monte Carlo blouse in white chiffon, studded with seed-pearls, 
and worn with a plain black peau de sole skirt. Toque of 
flowers and lace. 
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A Grunwald cape and muff. 

Brawn in Paris by our special artist. 
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ANSWER TO ACROSTIC 

Bythr Hon. Mabel Vereker in the January 
Number. 

LADY’S REALM. 

L c t t e R 
A s t a r t E 
D iplom A 
Y n i o L 
’S a r u M 

The following have sent correct answers :— 

E. R. Walker, The Close, Chichester ; 

A. J. Strickland, The Hall, Ebchester ; 

Mrs. E. Scott, 38, Rowan Road, Brook Green, W; 
E. H. Higgs, 28, Oxford Road, Ealing Thoresby ; 
Mabel Krimear, Crieff, N.B.; 

E. Smith, Woodbine, Victoria Road, Bedford ; 
Nellie Hordon, 10, The Circus, Greenwich Park; 

D. Hall, Stanwell Lodge, Stanwell ; 

Emily M. Cooper, ii, The Crescent, Surbiton ; 
S. Buckler, Landour, Bexhill-on-Sea ; 

Gray Greathouse, Winchester Road, Worthing ; 

E. H. Vallant, Wychchrest, Malvern ; 

Mrs. Blenkins, 16, Herne Terrace, Worthing ; 
Miss Gabriel, Caine, Wilts ; 

Miss Stevens, Clifton, Bristol ; 

Miss Smith, Barnhill, Chester ; 

44 Pig , s Whistle ; ” 

“ Beverlac ; ” 

F. de May, van Streetfkuk : 

Miss M. Stevenson, Tenterden (whose answer 
in rhyme will be published in the next 
number); 

and others whose names have reached us too late 
for press. 

The following Acrostics are also offered for 
solution. The lady who first sends in the 
correct answer, in either case, will receive an 
artist’s original drawing of one of the illustra¬ 
tions which have appeared in The Lady’s 
Realm. 

AN ACROSTIC. 

BY THE HON. MABEL VEREKER. 

Oh mockery of a name ! For despots ye ! 

Worst tyrants, when ye rail ’gainst tyranny ! 

And Discord’s minions—fetters to the free ; 

False friends to ignorant humanity 1 


1. In France I’m friendly, and familiar too ; 

But hopelessly at variance with you. 

2. See here true genius ! In the world of art, 

This name for ever takes a leading part. 

3. Not here! Not there! Go, prove that better place ; 
So shall the stricken soul escape disgrace ! 

4. Each wand’rer in the realm of fair Japan 

L . Craves my goodwill, if he’s a prudent man. 

5. Terrific steps are these ! But not of stone ; 

More deadly far. They’re made of flesh and bone ! 

6. In vain its origin we seek to trace ; 

Yet dignity and rank it helps to grace. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

BY MISS STEVENSON. 

Two sisters are they, and they come to the earth 
Conferring the blessings befitting high birth. 

One comes at all seasons, again and again 
Though sombre her garb, yet resplendent her train. 
The other comes to us attired as a bride, 

Yet never a bridegroom is seen at her side. 

1. A Christian Afric prince of English birth 
Who studied wisdom at the age of mirth. 

2. Fashions are changeable : the permanent—if any— 

. Is the first fashion—still in use by many. 

3. A seer and scribe who wrote a story-book 
For which a scholar now in vain may look. 

4. An ever-present time—who prizes it is clever ; 

For when *tis gone—*tis surely gone for ever. 

r 

PRIZES. 

The Editor also offers artists’ original draw¬ 
ings of illustrations which have appeared in 
The Lady’s Realm, as prizes, to those who 
will send him the six best ideas for articles of 
interest to ladies. There will be three prizes : 
first, second, and third (of four, two, and one 
drawings respectively). The competition is 
open to all, and the names and addresses of the 
winners, and their subjects, will be duly an¬ 
nounced. The Editor is sole judge. 
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N OW that Lent is upon us, the rush of balls 
and country-house parties which always 
sets in after Christmas has come to an end, and 
there are few of us who are not thankful for the 
rest. Putting aside the religious aspects of 
this season, which it would not be seemly to 
discuss here, I am quite sure that Lent is an 
admirable institution from the utilitarian point 
of view. It gives one a respite and allows one 
to “ take stock,* so to speak, and make pre¬ 
parations for the coming season. In a very 
real sense, to many it is a period of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform ; and those things 
are good for all of us now and again. It 
is a noticeable thing how the observance ot 
Lent has grown in Society of late years. I 
know many “ women of the world, worldly,” who 
keep it rigidly, who will neither entertain nor 
accept invitations, unless for a quiet dinner, 
and even abjure the play. All the same, there 
is a certain amount of entertaining going on, 
though with “ maimed rites.” 

r 

With the opening of Parliament the political 
season may be said to have commenced, and 
from then until Easter, except in Holy Week, 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings are given 
over to gatherings semi-political, semi-social. 
Of Lady Salisbury’s parties in Arlington Street, 
and the Duchess of Devonshire’s receptions at 
Devonshire House, I have already written. 
These are the two great political salons fiar 
excellence. Here one may see all the diplomats, 
all the leaders, and all the rank and file, of the 
Unionist members of parliament and their 
wives. The Duchess also welcomes many 
prominent Liberals among her guests. Lady 


Londonderry and Lady Cadogan have also done 
a good deal of entertaining “for the party” at 
different times. Lady Glenesk (better known 
as Lady Borthwick) has also opened wide 
the doors of her beautiful house in Piccadilly ; 
and Lady Ridley, the wife of Sir Matthew 
White-Ridley, the popular Home Secretary, 
is by common consent acclaimed one of 
the most popular of hostesses. Not only is 
the mansion in Carlton House Terrace admir¬ 
ably adapted for receiving, but Lady Ridley is 
one of the most charming and graceful of 
hostesses. She is the only one of the wives of 
the Cabinet Ministers in the House of Commons 
who entertains on anything like a large scale ; 
I cannot include Mrs. Goschen’s well-meant 
endeavours. Lady Ridley comes of a well- 
known Whig family—that of Marjoribanks — 
Lord Tweedmouth’s ; yet her house is a great 
Tory centre. The White-Ridleys are very rich, 
and immensely popular. 

r 

Lady Stanhope has generally one or two 
receptions before Easter, but her parties always 
strike me as having a semi-ecclesiastical flavour, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that Lord Stanhope is 
a prominent churchman. Leading members of 
the House of Laymen, University members 
of Parliament, and Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
with their wives and daughters, here foregather 
in great force. Another great hostess, though 
hardly one in the political sense of the word, is 
Lady Derby. She was a daughter of the late 
Lord Clarendon, and has inherited all the 
brilliant social qualities which seem peculiar 
to that gifted family ; and both at princely 
Knowsley and her palatial house in St. James’ 
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Square her hospitalities are unbounded. Her 
dances last season were among the best in 
London } in every way. 

r 

But so far we have spoken only of the 
Conservative and Unionist salons . What of 
the great Liberal leaders—the descendants of 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady 
Palmerston ? Is the race extinct ? It would 
almost seem so. Yet at the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign, the salons of the great Whig 
ladies were 
one of the 
most potent 
means of 
keeping the 
party to¬ 
gether ; and 
it was the 
Tories who 
were lacking 
in this re¬ 
spect. Now 
we have 
changed all 
that, and the 
Liberal party 
is as sheep 
without a 
shepherdess. 

I speak with¬ 
out prejudice, 
for I am not 
a Primrose 
dame ; but it 
is a serious 
mistake for a 
great political 
party to neg¬ 
lect the social 
and aesthetic 
side of life. 

Women like 
these things, 
and women have more influence than many 
men imagine. Yet what are the facts ? Lady 
Aberdeen is in Canada; Lady Brassey in 
Australia ; Lady Hayter seems to have partly 
retired from the scene. There are really no 
great Liberal houses except Lady Tweed- 
mouth’s, Lady Spencer’s (now that the latter has 
come back again to Spencer House): but though 
these ladies are a host in themselves, two 
swallows do not make a summer. It is an 
error to assume that nearly every woman 
in a great position is a Primrose dame. On 
the contrary, there are many who are quite 


of the other way of thinking,"and only want a 
little encouragement to come forward. 

9 

So it comes about, then, that, at this time of 
the year, the only parties worth speaking of are 
political ones; and as these are mainly at 
Unionist houses, where one meets the same 
people over and over again, they cannot be 
said to be inspiriting. Moreover, many of these 
functions are not enlivened by a band, or any 
sound of music; the gowns are mostly of Lenten 

hue, and as 
for the supper 
—well, the 
less said 
about it, the 
better; a 
scramble at a 
buffet is all 
that one can 
expect. I 
hate eating or 
drinking in 
this way— 
one’s gown is 
so apt to get 
ruined ; and, 
like a good 
many others, 

I take care 
that there 
shall be a 
little some¬ 
thing await¬ 
ing me at 
home, against 
the hungry 
small hours 
of the morn¬ 
ing. Some 
people make 
a great par¬ 
ade of their 
virtue in not 
going to parties in Lent; but really, in many 
cases, the penance is in going to them—at 
least, to some of these political parties. Well 
may the Corps Diplomatique, after the manner 
of foreigners, think we take our pleasures sadly. 

? 

Every one is looking forward to the great 
event of the year—the “Diamond” jubilee of 
the Queen. One hears little else discussed, 
and already preparations are being pushed 
forward for the reception of foreign royalties 
and Indian potentates. No list of those who 



The Countess of Derby. 
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are coming has yet been issued, nor will be for 
some time ; but I hear, all rumours to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, that the German Emperor 
will not come to England for the celebration. 
Among the guests will be the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, the Prince and Princess 
of Naples, and the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Serge of Russia. The Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg will also entertain a large 
family party at Clarence House, including the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Roumania, 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
and the Hereditary Prince and Princess of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The Hereditary Prin¬ 
cess (Princess Alexandra of Coburg) will then 
come to England for the first time since her 
marriage. Of all the princesses of Coburg she 
is the one who was most attached to England ; 
and yet, as she has married a German prince ; 
she is not likely to see much of it. She is only 
eighteen years of age now, a mere child in 
some -ways, though remarkably clever and an 
intrepid horsewoman. The Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg is rich and has great 
expectations. 

r 

With reference to a previous paragraph on 
the subject of the health of the infant son of 
Prince and Princess Adolphus of Teck, we are 
requested to say that he has been attended 
throughout by English ophthalmic surgeons, and 
as a matter of fact Professor Pangenstecker has 
never seen the child. We are also rejoiced to 
be able to state on the best authority that the 
little boy is making most satisfactory progress 
towards a happy recovery. This is good news 
indeed to the many well-wishers whom Prince 
and Princess Adolphus have endeared to them 
by their amiability and good qualities of head 
and heart. 

? 

The encouragement of home industries is 
always a good thing, and among them there 
exists none more deserving of support than the 
Scottish Home Industries Association, in which 
the Duchess of Sutherland and other ladies 
are deeply interested. For some time past the 
crofters of the Highlands and Western Islands of 
Scotland have carried on a manufacture of home- 
spun tweeds, stockings, and woollen goods, but 
through lack of organisation they could not 
place their goods upon the market at a fair 
price ; the middlemen took all the profits. The 
Association of which the Duchess is the presi¬ 
dent has done away with the middleman, and 
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has opened a London establishment in Wood- 
stock Street, where one can obtain genuine 
home-spun tweeds at fair prices, and so not 
only benefit oneself but also the admirable in¬ 
dustry, and help the poor Scottish crofters. 
The truest philanthropy is to help people to 
help themselves ; and this is what the Duchess 
of Sutherland is doing. 

r 

We hear a great deal about extravagance in 
living just now, and especially extravagance in 
dress, but if rumour is to be believed, American 
women spend much more on their dress than 
we do. A Mrs. Belmont, who is one of the 
Society leaders in New York, spends on cloth¬ 
ing, during the winter season only, at least 
^5000. This does not include any of her other 
personal expenses — not even the cost of flowers ; 
it is all spent on dress alone. Such a sum on 
dress would make many of our wealthiest 
peeresses aghast ; but then, we must remember 
things are different. The Society woman in 
America lives for herself purely and simply ; 
she has no great position to keep up; she has 
inherited no great name, no great traditions, 
and so far as philanthropy is concerned she 
thinks her conscience amply consoled by giving 
away a cheque to some charity now and 
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again: whereas the English grande dame is 
not content to merely sign an occasional cheque, 
but makes many poor her care, and lends to 
her gifts the grace of personal interest and 
sympathy. 

? 

The Duchess of Newcastle is a great lover 
of dogs, and at stately Clumber has many 
hundreds of them, of different breeds. She has 
taken many prizes at dog-shows, and there are 
few people in England who are better judges of 
dogs than the Duchess. The Borzoi Club are 
holding a special exhibition of Russian wolf¬ 
hounds at Southport shortly, and the Duchess, 
who has great knowledge of this particular 
breed, has promised to act as judge on the 
occasion. The kennels at Clumber are a 
wonderful sight, and the Duchess is wont to 
repair thither daily : the dogs all know her, and 
love her, and she knows them and all their 
qualities, good and bad—every one. The 
Duchess, like the Duke, does not care greatly 
for society, and prefers the country to London. 

¥ 

A FRIEND at Court writes to me from the 
Hague : “The young Queen of the Netherlands, 
who completed her sixteenth year on August 
31st, has now ‘come out,’ to use the current 
phrase as applied to less exalted maidens. She 
had hitherto enjoyed as much of the freedom 
and seclusion of schoolroom life as was com¬ 
patible with her position as the actual, though 
not the reigning, Queen. She had of course to 
appear frequently at public ceremonies and 
also at some Court functions, but it was the 
evident wish of the Queen Regent to limit 
these occasions as much as possible. On 
December 16th a drawing-room, or, as it is 
called here, a 1 passadej took place—not a 
regular institution, as in England—to which 
every one went who is entitled to an invitation 
to the ‘ gala ’ ball, and who had not previously 
had the honour of presentation to Her Majesty. 
The ‘ Corps Diplomatique,’ however, and those 
other official persons who are admitted to the 
usual ‘ circle * held before the ball, were also 
excepted. 

“ On January 2nd, the great Court ball, known 
as the ‘gala’ ball, took place. Queen Wil- 
helmina appeared at it for the first time. She 
took all hearts by storm. Her extreme youth¬ 
fulness, her fresh beauty, the mingling of 
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queenly dignity with girlish simplicity and 
with a soup^on of timidity, her charming manner, 
impressed foreigners as well as her future 
subjects. Ladies confessed to a ‘ lump in their 
throat,’ and old men had tears in their eyes, as 
they looked on the fair young representative of 
the beloved House of Orange. It was noticed 
that Queen Emma, with her usual tact, as she 
entered the ball-room with her daughter, walked 
just a step behind the future reigning Queen of 
the Netherlands. Of course, the latter was in 
white, with a small diamond tiara,—the pretty 
throat not hid by a necklace. She danced 
only one quadrille with the ‘ doyen ’ of the 
‘Corps Diplomatique,’ the Russian minister, 
M. de Struv^, and one with Comte Du Monceau, 
one of the higher Court officials. She moved 
about a good deal, followed by a numerous 
suite, bowing in her graceful fashion, acknow¬ 
ledging many people by name, and every now 
and then stopping to speak to some. A foreign 
diplomat remarked that a sovereign with the 
experience of half a lifetime could not have 
shown more tact and readiness than this 
young girl.” 
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T HE frieze and dado came in some thirty 
years ago, as a reaction from the un¬ 
speakable dulness of the white-and-gold wall. 
Then the light heart of the hopeful danced : “ At 
least we have now something really pretty, 
novel, quaint, easy ! " they said. The triune 
division of that monotonous, glossy white 
(sometimes just blushed over with pink in 
Cubitt’s houses) gave the hungry eye a new 
interest. The dado has truly many merits. 
Coloured, it brings new force into the room ; 
plain wood, it at least protects the wall-paper 
from the bruises of chair-backs. Where money 
burns the pocket, it admits of great expendi¬ 
ture in cedar- or sandal-wood, oaken linen- 
pattern, or costly flock-papers. Where money is 
scant, it economises the costliest papers, which 
can be restricted to parts only, and it also econo¬ 
mises in repairs, which can be partial also 

r 

Still, every good thing can be spoilt—every 
school has been misinterpreted, like the prophet 
who called it into being—and the dado came 
under the usual influence of the spirit of evil. 
Perhaps nothing more maddening was ever 
achieved by him than the vulgarisation of the 
tri-sected wall. 

r 

That we may circumvent the evil one a few 
simple rules of “Don’t” can be remembered. 
Don't have frieze, wall-space, dado, don’t have 
cornice and ceiling, in a generally level tone of 
colour. For instance, the wall must not be of a 
toned-down red, the dado a toned-down green, 
and the frieze a toned-down something else, so 
that none is afore or after the other. 


Dont have the three divisions—no, nor even 
two of them—alike figured with confused pat¬ 
terns, so that at a little distance they are not 
three incomprehensibles but one incomprehen¬ 
sible. The effect is most fidgetty. 

Don't have violent contrasts of colour. Don't 
have all three spaces varnished. Don't have 
them of almost equal breadth. Don't have the 
most voyant colours in the frieze, so as to bring 
down the height of the wall and faint tints in 
the dado below. Dortt be spotty. 

r 

In a panelled room of a good old period 
the dado is either high, over the height of 
a man, and broken into small rectangles, whilst 
above it, on a coloured wall, hang frequently 
all the bigger pictures ; or else, when wood 
covers the entire wall, as in many eighteenth- 
century houses, the dado reaches to about 
a girl's elbow, and the pictures hang across 
the elongated upper panels, or are archi¬ 
tecturally fitted. In all cases, one wall-space 
must largely predominate over the other two. 
One colour must predominate over the two. 
One of the three spaces must be absolutely 
plain—like a well-cast bell, giving out a single 
clear note ; in fact, self-coloured. There should 
be rest for the eye, for the wicked eye, somewhere. 
Simple forms in juxtaposition with elaborate 
forms do not weaken them, they give them 
value. Simple self-colour, in juxtaposition with 
intricate stencillings or stampings, enriches the 
designs. Any good decorator will advise as to 
what colours to combine unless you have 
sufficient knowledge of elementary art-rules to 
keep to complementaries. 
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If you have pictures and prints which intro¬ 
duce new details and new patterns, further 
stimulating the unhappy retina, I should say 
have the plain space wherever you mean to 
place the pictures. Some people place pictures 
prettily, as if resting on the dado against the 
wall; others adhere to the time-honoured 
custom of suspending them by a string, like 
criminals -and here I may say that hanging 
them in chains is no more agreeable for the 
criminals. The only right use of pictures is to 
build them into the wall, and to treat the archi¬ 
tectural design with a view to the pictures ; but 
here again the leasehold problem meets us, and 
the human disinclination to “ make a present ’* 
to our common enemy the landlord. Anyway, 
do this justice to the poor pictures and the poor 
organ of vision : give them, if possible, a plain 
and restful background, of a colour which does 
not destroy every tint the artist put in. Failing 
this, pray have the dado placid—not a bevel, 
not a stencil ; let the dado below a figured wall 
rest . 

r 

I rather like a rich frieze surmounting 
the wall. At Jeffrey & Co.’s (Islington), I re¬ 
member seeing a very fine frieze of peacocks, 
designed, I believe, by Mr. Walter Crane—the 
brilliant artist who has done so much to bring 
art within the reach of the people, and thus 
civilised them more than by tomes of sermons 
and libraries of art-criticisms. The frieze was 
very rich in colour—purple, gold, bronze and 
the forms of the birds were slightly conven¬ 
tionalised, but not sufficiently to contradict 
nature. One was reminded of a tall ledge 
where a crowd of the sacred birds were strutting 
and sunning themselves, not impossibly. 

r 

The peacock is a very inspiring subject, as 
the butterfly is. The forms suggested by its 
component parts are endless. Many people 
remember the wondrous room painted for Mr. 
Leyland by Mr. James Whistler, in which the 
peacock’s feather was the text of a long and 
graceful dissertation on beauty—if he had only 
not destroyed another beautiful thing when he 
painted it upon walls completely covered with 
fine old Norwich leather ! 

r 

There one saw the feather in process of 
creation, as it were, and in process of decay : 
the purple with the glitter on it, the purple with¬ 
out the glitter, the glitter without the purple, 


the green conquering both, and the blue dispel¬ 
ling all. Shaft and eye, hackle and quill, 
softness and stiffness, the straight and the 
waved line, were built up bit by bit, then 
endowed with life, and then bidden fly—and 
they flew, as on the Fifth Day. 

r 

It is a sad pity that this, the true spirit of 
artistic decoration, is so seldom employed or 
even understood in this country by the many 
persons who have the money and time to do 
both. We employ but few colours, few materials, 
few ideas. However brilliant the wall, it may 
be all the same a fine background—not bril¬ 
liancy, only the misuse of brilliancy, destroys 
the faces and the garb that have to come against 
it; just as a dull, dirty, or apparently dirty, wall 
may be a malignant background, and make you 
appear, as does a venomous and envious foe, 
at your very worst and wickedest There are 
some rooms like some tongues, that never do 
you reasonable justice—the fault is theirs ; and 
then you have got to live up to them, and it 
never agrees with a woman to live up to an 
unbecoming room. 

r 

The question of the Tones of Colour in a room 
is a very difficult one—probably impossible—to 
define by the pen. Colour belongs to character: 
it depends largely on receptivity as well as on 
sympathy. Some people can bear brilliant 
colour, some need it, some suffer by it. It was 
a safe canon, though not a very wholesome one, 
propounded by the art-prophets some years ago, 
that tertiaries are the best colours to employ en 
masse in England, with here and there a clear 
spot of primary colour. No doubt the contrast 
is good for the spot of primary colour. But is 
the mass of low tone good for us ? A low tone 
in nothing else is desirable : it indicates weak¬ 
ness and keeps standards down. Ah ! perhaps 
I am philosophising too much ! But I do think 
if our homes are to mirror our character as they 
must do, that we ought not to keep our surround¬ 
ings down to the lowest climatic level in this 
climate of slow variations ! Surely we should do 
better to pull the tone up—up—and even raise 
concert-pitch if we can. 

r 

Does not Ruskin, with real illumination, 
somewhere say “ whenever men are noble, they 
love bright colours, and wherever they can live 
healthily, bright colour is given them in sky, and 
sea, and flowers”? There is a high spiritual 
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truth in those words. We may regard colour on 
at least three planes. In the lowest of all the 
tertiaries, olive, russet, citrine, may serve for 
green, red, and yellow, contrasting well with 
each other as such, whilst nothing better is 
near them : they equal green, red, and yellow 
depressed by dirt. Colours in a clearer plane 
are better for us if we can bear them—if our 
skins are fresher, our spirits higher—not in their 
crudity, but in a certain sympathetic bright¬ 
ness ; and the tints I have in mind can be 
felt by any artist, though black and white can 
scarcely express them. 

r 

Woollen seems to me to describe the lowest 
tone of colour —les couleurs dt'gractis —and the 
importance of substance will be easily apparent 
when we remember how many tints are execrable 
in flannel which might be charming in a rich 
silk. Silk, therefore, is on a plane above woollen, 
and paint perhaps belongs to the same clear 
mental level. 

r 

But far above either—and here only the 
minerals which reflect or admit light will help 
us—there is a plane of colour wherein the sun 
in his glory rejoices—when green, red, and 
yellow are as the pure colours of flame, spiritua¬ 
lised hues which demand perhaps spiritualised 
senses ; but I have often longed for a house 
in which every wall should be as pure gold, 
like unto clear glass, or as the sunlight shining 
through the leaf, or through the petal of the 
rose—where white should be the dazzle of 
crystal, and blue the luminous ray of the 
sapphire, and every gate a pearl. The intensity 
of the colours of flowers and metals comes from 
their transmitting light or from their transferring 
light. It often seems to me that through colour 
raised to its highest luminosity our intellectual 
sympathies might be stimulated as well as 
our spiritual health, the body being but the 
veil; but no experiment has ever been tried as 
far as I know in this or any other generation, 
on these particular lines, since those traditional 
decorations in ancient Mexico and Peru— 
where sheets of the precious metals encased 
the walls of forts and of sacred places, and the 
plates of brass, silver, and pure gold can be 
only believed in by them who tore them down 
in many a remote “loot”—or at Tyre where 
Herodotus says he saw two pillars in a temple, 
“ one of fine gold, and one of emerald stone, 
both shining exceedingly at night.” The 
“golden house” of Nero perhaps aimed at 
some imitatory glory, but the atmosphere of 
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his residence does not seem to have been quite 
up to the mark all the same. The late William 
Burges, architect—a true genius—gave us some 
hints we have not taken, in the right uses of 
the metals in domestic art, when he built his 
beautiful house in Melbury Road, which seemed 
in parts constructed of fire and flowers. Lord 
Leighton’s house was similarly full of examples 
and instructions ; and it is melancholy that the 
art-world do not care to preserve that beautiful 
monument for the stimulation and guidance of 
the young idea in students. My description of 
both houses, in my book “Beautiful Houses” 
(Sampson Low, & Co.), may interest readers 
of these articles now that both these great men 
are dead. Certain American architects have 
tried some excellent experiments. The house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, in Chicago, is one ; 
and perhaps in the States we may look for the 
germ of all that is to come. 

? 

Vividness in colour may certainly be used 
with far greater temerity than is common in 
this country (under skilled advice), and yet it 
maybe a merciful vividness. Mr. Alma-Ta¬ 
dema has used plain gold-leaf for walls and 
ceilings, as 1 have said already (as a back¬ 
ground, gold is unrivalled). He also uses bur¬ 
nished brass for casual steps and comers 
where light requires to be called in. But the 
Britisher is slow—slow—to strike out a new 
line, and of all conservatives the English 
architect and decorator is perhaps the most 
conservative. 

r 

Students in Rome and other Italian cities 
know how marbles are used, and what the 
effect of marble so used is, on the walls of their 
palaces and churches of the finest periods. 
Sheets of agate, every kind of inlaying and 
mosaic, with columns of lapis-lazuli, malachite, 
rosso ajitico porphyry, are laid upon wall, ceil¬ 
ing, and floor, inside or outside their buildings. 
The marble utters a clearer note than any paint, 
although they use paint freely too. To bring 
the foreground into relief against such a back¬ 
ground, silver, brass, copper, crystal, gold, were 
employed, these being still more resonant, if we 
may continue to compare colour with sound: and 
the personages who walked thereabout, when 
the design was fresh, were a-sparkle with pearls 
and diamonds and the luminous property of 
bare arms and shoulders. The human skin is 
perhaps the most brilliant of all substances 
after all, because it has the porous quality of 
the flower petal, partly translucent. 
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WEAVING AND JEWELLERY. 


T HE spindle and the loom have ever been 
the symbols of feminine activity. Penelope 
sits at her loom weaving the web, baffling the 
hopes of her suitors ; to the sound of the 
spinning-wheel Gretchen sings her love-song. 
In fable the weird sisters spin the thread of 
human destiny. All about us Mother Nature 
weaves the fabric of the Universe. A skeleton 
leaf reveals the most perfect piece of weaving, 
and the woven intricacies of a nest show the 
birds to be past masters in the primeval art. 

t 

This is the age of machinery, and handicrafts 
are vanishing. The loom, the shuttle, the 
spinning-wheel, have, at the advent of a new 
and dominant power, been put away in England. 
There are signs, however, that machinery is not 
to have it all its own way in the matter of 
weaving, and that its force cannot altogether 
replace the fitness of the human hand for the 
work. Miss Clive Bayley, who has explored 
the great spinning and weaving countries of 
Europe —Belgium, Norway, Finland, Lapland—is 
very definite in her conviction that machinery 
cannot vie with the human hand in the produc¬ 
tion of the finest weaving. With the purpose of 
opening up a new field of textile labour to 
women, she has organised and started the British 
Spinning and Weaving School at 3, Blenheim 
Street, New Bond Street. Hearing that the 
enterprise was prospering, and that the school 
was getting more orders than it could fulfil, I 
paid a visit to it, bent upon discovering what 
openings were offered to women of education 
by this revival of a vanishing industry. 


All that I had heard concerning the success 
of the venture was confirmed by Miss Bayley 
and by my own observation. At present the 
orders received there for hand-woven linen 
and silk far exceed the numbers of workers 
trained to its execution. I asked the lady whose 
energy and enthusiasm have called this school 
into existence, was not hand-made labour now 
an anachronism ? In these days of rapid 
production, of ceaseless and relentless com¬ 
petition, was not machinery the only power 
adequate to supply the needs of the time? 
Inferior silk, Miss Bayley explained to me, 
strengthened—too often overweighted—by jute, 
flax, glass, and other alien admixtures, can be 
woven by the power looms, but pure silk is far 
too fragile a material to be submitted to its 
handling. For the production of fabrics of 
perfect beauty, so intimate must be the connec¬ 
tion of the loom and the weaver that they must 
be as one. Together they must be controlled, 
stopped, started, regulated according to the 
whims, the vagaries, the idiosyncrasies of the 
delicate silken thread they are converting into 
tissue. Hence the human hand weaves pure 
silk more economically than the most intricate 
machinery; and the more sensitive the hand, 
the more perfect will be the fabric woven. 

r 

During her travels in countries where the 
loom and the spinning-wheel have never ceased 
to be at work, Miss Bayley, going in and out 
among the cottages and homesteads, found almost 
everywhere a picturesque loft where the workers 
plied their handicraft. At Courtrai especially— 
a town situated on the borders of the river, the 
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waters of which give an unparalleled gloss to 
flax—she found a flourishing weaving community. 
She studied the question of wages, and she 
ascertained that the men made from twenty-five 
to twenty-nine frahcs weekly, the women from 
twenty-one to twenty-five. The children out of 
school hours worked at the loom, and were 
very deft at the trade. Often an apprentice 
formed one of the group of workers. The 
average earnings of the family might be set 
down as at three pounds per week. 

r 

In Finland the women are experts in every 
branch of the handicraft. A Finnish woman is 
the head teacher of the flax and wool spinning 
branches of the school started by Miss Bayley. 
In her village she is one of the homely fairies who 
knock at the door of the homestead, from which 
a daughter is about to be married. It is 
customary for the Finnish mother to spin a 
store of flax and wool, to be ready against the 
time that it is to be used in the making of her 
child’s trousseau. The weaver remains a visitor 
in the homestead until it is converted into house 
and body linen, and woollen fabrics. 

r 

Miss Bayley for some time had a class of 
girls for spinning and weaving at the People’s 
Palace. It was then that the idea occurred to 
her that the industry, in its various branches, 
opened out a new employment for women of 
education. She had not at that time thought of 
including silk-weaving in her scheme, when an 
offer was made that altered her purpose. A 
manufacturer—American, I believe—gave her 
a pattern of silk, and promised if she could 
weave a piece of such quality and get together 
a number of ladies, whom she could train to 
the work, he would give her school a large 
order. Miss Bayley at once set herself to 
master the art of silk-weaving, overcame all 
difficulties, and produced the necessary sample. 
I saw the copy she made of the pattern in 
yellow silk of the finest lustre. Supple, sheeny, 
wrought with stripes of watered silk, it won the 
approval of the manufacturer, and the order 
was given. The work is waiting ; for there are 
not trained workers enough to undertake it. 

r 

The fee of apprenticeship to the school is ten 
guineas. This covers tuition extending over 
three months, during which period the various 
intricacies of the handicraft may be mastered. 
Some pupils learn it in a shorter time. There 
were two ladies already on paying work who 
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had become sufficiently proficient at the end of 
three weeks to begin wage-earning. 

? 

Carding, spinning, warping, weaving, vege¬ 
table dyeing, pattern-drawing, card-cutting—all 
the arts, in short, that enter into the weaving 
industry—are taught on the premises. Miss 
Bayley has made a collection of patterns of 
historic interest. I was shown a strip of linen 
four yards long, worked in brilliant and delicate 
colours, with a multitude of designs in use 
among various races ; with the adaptations and 
developments given to them in different 
countries 

r 

Another branch of the school, and not the 
least interesting, is that of pillow-lace making. 
Miss Bayley is eager to revive this waning 
English industry. In Belgium the art is pre¬ 
served by being taught in convents. The 
pupils of the nuns learn from their earliest girl¬ 
hoods to use the pillow and the bobbins, and to 
deftly weave the lace that is one of their 
country’s glories, and that takes its rank among 
the beautiful arts of the world. Torchon, 
Honiton, and Buckinghamshire lace-making are 
taught at Miss Bayley’s school, and orders are 
taken for cleaning, repairing, and transferring 
lace. 

r 

There is a demand for teachers in all the 
branches of weaving in many parts of England. 
Various towns are starting schools for the re¬ 
vival of this industry, and have sent to Miss 
Bayley for certificated pupils to undertake the 
management. Thus it would seem as if women 
of artistic and practical activity might find here 
a field for their energy. Good eyesight, fair 
health, and to be still of an age when the body 
is fitted for work, and the mind for the reception 
of new ideas, are, above all things, necessary 
to the worker who would weave and spin for a 
livelihood. 

r 

The knowledge of jewels and gems, and the 
designing of their setting, offer a fascinating 
employment for women. We know, however, 
but of one woman-jeweller in the field—Mrs. 
Newman, of 18, Clifford Street. Before her 
marriage, this lady was a successful student at 
South Kensington. She has travelled a good 
deal, and is acquainted with the finest examples 
of decorative art on the Continent. Some years 
after marriage she was asked by a jeweller to 
recommend to him some lady who would work 
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under him and design for his firm. She could 
find none who cared to accept the offer. These 
were the days when teaching seemed to be the 
only career women of gentle birth thought genteel 
if they could not hope to succeed in art or 
literature. Mrs. Newman has originality—the 
quality most lacking in women. When others 
hung back because it was not customary, and 
might be considered a loss of caste to work for 
a manufacturer, she found her opportunity. She 
offered her services, and for years she worked 
under this jeweller. From him she learnt all 
the conditions of the trade. Besides supplying 
designs, she mastered the details of the pro¬ 
fession. Her knowledge of gems became so 
accurate that she was entrusted with the ex¬ 
amination of the gems submitted to the firm for 
purchase, and her valuation accepted. She pre¬ 
pared the gold for workmanship by the admixture 
of the alloy. She made for the workmen the 
wax models of the designs she furnished. 

r 

After her employer’s death Mrs. Newman 
started on her own account. She is her own 


foreman, designer, modeller in wax, and gold- 
preparer. She employs several workmen. 
Hitherto, much as she would wish to employ 
women, she has found none sufficiently trained 
to be of use. Gold and gems come to her work¬ 
shops in their rough state, and leave them 
polished, cut, set into things of beauty. Every 
ornament is made after a design of her own, or 
from one she has adapted from the antique. I 
noticed a gold bracelet, wrought in a rich and 
delicate pattern. She told me it was copied 
from a drawing she had made of a necklace worn 
by a burgher in one of Holbein’s pictures. A 
flawless emerald, worth three hundred pounds, 
was set in a gold ring copied from one found in 
Pompeii. An ear of wheat wrought in fine 
pearls, with graceful stalk and sweeping blades 
fashioned in green enamel, formed a brooch from 
her original design. Everything was unique, a 
work of art, expressing the original personality 
of the woman who is the pioneer in a profession 
as yet closed to her sex. She is an example 
of the success attending the brave and patient 
seeking, in an untrodden path, of the road 
leading to fame and fortune. 
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“ A brow. 

May blossom, and a cheek' of apple blossom.** 


T O make fair woman fairer still is ever the first 
and foremost idea contained in this monthly 
article, and it must be admitted that we conclude 
somewhat the circle for whom we write understand 
in a great measure the preliminary aids which go 
towards the creation of beauty. Few women, how¬ 
ever, are possessed of scientific minds, and although 
this is in itself a merciful thing, it is apt to make us 
a little conservative regarding toilet arts, and we 
follow the precepts handed down to us by our mothers 
and grandmothers. It is true that these ladies under¬ 
stood in a great measure the art of beauty, but their 
knowledge never equalled that of the thinking woman 
of to-day, who combines science, and consequently 
hygiene, with all her efforts to beautify herself. It 
is therefore an absolutely recognised fact to-day 
that to obtain a really good complexion by natural 
means, or to improve upon that which nature has 
perhaps only grudgingly given us, face-massage has 
become a necessity. At the risk of being thought an 
unpleasant person I must now say that, with all the 
well-bred Englishwoman’s love of the bath, she seldom 
pays sufficient attention to the washing of her face : 
she will use heaps of water and any amount of 
expensive soaps, but her face ablutions will only be 
conducted in a surface manner after all ; and this, if 
she lie a dweller in London or any great city, is not 
sufficient to ensure her the roses and lilies so highly 
desirable. t 

? 

I have been very fortunate this month in obtain¬ 
ing some useful and most interesting information 
regarding the complexion from one of the most 
competent authorities of the day—namely, Madame 
Pomeroy, of 29, Old Bond Street. This lady has 
made, for a considerable time, a speciality of the 
hygienic complexion treatment. It was the ancient 
beauties of classic days who understood the great 
value of face-massage to obtain and preserve a good 
complexion, and at the present day fashionable 
London has revived the same old idea and rushed 
after it wildly ; and, unlike many other revivals, it is 
one which can meet with nothing but approval. A 
short half-hour spent in Madame Pomeroy’s charming 
Bond Street salon will quickly and surprisingly con¬ 


vince you of the amount of dinginess you were carrying 
about upon your face before you placed yourself in her 
hands. And how is this face-toilet conducted ? With 
the utmost simplicity and ease, the operation being not 
at all unpleasant. In the first place Madame Pomeroy 
starts by giving your face a thorough bath with her 
Parisian vaporiser and hot air. She then takes a fine 
and exquisitely soft piece of linen and wipes off what 
appears to be the dirt of weeks, and the sight of which 
gives you a perfect shock. She then applies a 
delicious and soothing cream known as “ Pomeroy’s 
Skin Food.” Next comes the massage business, which 
seems to stroke away all those tiresome little wrinkles. 
Then, all greasiness is wiped away, and a cool, fragrant 
preparation of oatmeal dusted on ; and last, but not 
least, a mild application of electricity seems to give 
back to one the rosy youthfulness of sweet eighteen. 
And while on this subject I may say that Madame 
Pomeroy’s method of treatment by electrolysis should 
alone make her famous ; and many grateful readers 
will, I know, testify to her great success in this 
branch. Beneath this lady’s care few of us need get 
old ; but it must be remembered that prevention is 
better than cure, and the first indication of a wrinkle 
should put us on our guard. At 29, Old Bond Street, 
you will find a heap of dainty soaps, powders, and 
face-washes, all of which are purely vegetable and 
therefore to be used with gratitude and safety; and 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a valuable cosmetic 
in the shape of Pomeroy’s Liquid Rouge, quite one 
of the best things of the kind I have ever seen. I 
may mention that other branches of this lady’s pro¬ 
fession lie in chiropody and manicure. 

r 

Gliding from complexions to coiffures , upon which 
I have already said’a little, I am anxious to mention 
that Monsieur Raoul, of 15, Conduit Street, who is 
well known among a smart clientele as a competent 
authority on the treatment of locks feminine, has 
brought out a delightful and admirable wash which 
is indeed marvellous in preventing the hair from 
falling off, and also obtained a reputation for his 
clever hair-dyes, which, being thoroughly efficacious, 
are also quite harmless. Of the new Parisian coiffure 
I hope to write a little later on. 

Powder Puff. 
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BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


I N March small dinners are very much to 
the fore, as well as a few smart parties. 

I have selected for this month a few suitable 
entries for dinners, and a salad, a pihe montie 
for supper-tables, and one of the d la mode 
sorbets. 

Tournedos k POthello. 

Take a fillet of beef and cut it into rounds about 
half an inch thick. Make them all of the same size. 
Cook them in oiled butter, and season them to taste 
with pepper and salt. The fire should be clear and 
brisk. When cooked, place each tournedos on fried 
croutons of bread. On the top of each fillet lay a 
slice of foie gras, with a slice of truffle on the top, and 
mask them with the following sauce: Cut a small 
carrot and onion into slices, and mince a shallot, to 
which add a rasher of ham cut into small bits, two 
cloves, a sprig of thyme and parsley, pepper and salt 
to taste, and fry till brown in good espagnole sauce, 
to which a tablespoonful of tomato sauce has been 
added ; let all simmer for half an hour, strain, add a 
teaspoonful of sherry, and serve very hot. 

Sorbet a V America!ne. 

Put into a freezer a pint of syrup, with a bottle of 
Hock or Rhine wine, and freeze it till it forms an 
ice-cold liquid. Add a few drops of pine-apple rum, 
and put in ice again. Sorbets are best served in 
natural ice-cups, which are very easily made if the 
necessary moulds are at hand. They are made in 
pewter, and shaped like a double cup. 

To make the cups, fill the moulds three parts full 
with cold water, fit on the covers, and place them in 
an ice-cave for three hours ; then turn them out and 
place on a cloth to dry ; they can then be filled with 
the sorbet, and returned to the ice till required. 
When these moulds are not at hand, Nuremburg 
beakers look very well. 

Tomato Salad a la Czarina. 

( Original .) 

Chop up some tomatoes quite small; flavour with a 
bead of garlic and a shallot rubbed through a sieve, 
and mix in. Add four tablespoonsful of whipped 
aspic jelly, and mix into the purie with the same 
quantity of mayonnaise sauce. Decorate a mould 
with hard-boiled eggs, the yolks and whites separately 
stamped in fancy rounds and stars, and chemise a 
plain mould with pale aspic, and then arrange the 
eggs in the mould in tiers, one above the other, yellow 


and white alternately, till the mould is full. Every 
here and there place a leaf of chervil and a sprig of 
tarragon alternately. When all is set, fill the mould 
with the tomato purie. Place on ice, and when ready 
to turn out, garnish with small salad, mixed with 
mayonnaise sauce, round the base. Arrange water¬ 
cress prettily on the top, and sprinkle finely-chopped 
aspic all over it. 

Salmon k la Salici. 

(Pike Montie: A Supper Dish.) 

Boil a grilse or a small salmon about seven pounds 
weight. Put an onion and a slice of lean bacon in 
the water it is boiled in. Keep it in shape by tying 
it up with some broad tape. The scales and fins must 
be removed before boiling; and when cooked, place 
the fish on a dish, and mask it with thick green 
mayonnaise aspic. See that it is well covered, and 
then pour over it, when set, some aspic jelly Just 
liquefied. Have ready some very stiff aspic jelly ; cut 
it into three strips an inch and a half wide and six 
inches long—one piece coloured red, the other two 
terra cotta. Lay them across the back at equal 
distances ; decorate them with the smallest of chervil 
leaves. Have a swan made of gelatine and cornflour, 
and two shells made of the same. Place the swan on 
the middle red strip, and the shells on the other two ; 
they must be stuck on with gelatine. Arrange aspa¬ 
ragus fern to look like seaweed on either side of the 
shells and around the swan. Place a silver attelet in 
the head, which pierces three or four prawns and a 
truffle. Make a border of chopped aspic and place 
round, and beyond that iced mousseline sauce. 

Medallions k la Toxophiiite. 

{Copyright.) 

Take as many Toxophiiite moulds as required ; line 
them with aspic jelly in different colours—outer row 
green, next row white, next red, the fourth blue, and 
the centre gold colour. Set on ice. When set, fill 
up the moulds with chicken cream, game cream, or 
lobster cream. Brush them over with aspic, and 
again place on ice ; and when properly set, turn them 
out, and arrange them en couronne on a white aspic 
cream socle. Fill in the interstices with whipped 
aspic, and in the centre arrange a mayonnaise verte. 

This dish is very pretty made either in different 
coloured cream or jelly, giving a different flavour to 
each colour. In the centre whipped cream should be 
placed, sprinkled over with ground pistachio kernels. 
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I T is a remarkable fact that in all the 
vicissitudes of politics, in all the changes 
of feeling, the Primrose League continues to 
make a steady progress, a progress which 
has never been surpassed or equalled by 
any political movement in English history. 
Founded in 1883, with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir 
John Gorst, and Lord Glenesk as its earliest 
members, the League held its first meetings 
in a small second-floor room in Essex Street, 
Strand, where the original founders met 
constantly for discussion, and were soon 
joined by others. Several announcements 
regarding the formation of the League ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers, notably in the 
Morning Post , and it was not many weeks 
before some thousands had joined, and the 
work of forming Habitations had commenced 
Ever since the League has gone on increasing, 
as the following table will show, until it has 
assumed its present gigantic proportions :— 


Year. 

Total 

members enrolled. 

Habitations 

1884 

957 

46 

1885 

11,366 

169 

1886 

237,283 

1200 

1887 

565,861 

1724 

1888 

672,606 

18 77 

1889 

. 810,228 

1986 

1890 

910,852 

2081 

1891 

. 1,001,292 

2143 

1892 

1,075,243 

2188 

1893 

1,131,821 

2233 

YOU l. 




1894 

1,198,431 

2275 

1895 

1,259,808 

2296 

1896 

1,315,128 

2326 


The story of this remarkable growth is 
perhaps too well known to necessitate repe¬ 
tition, and my province is to touch upon the 
part played by ladies in this great organisation. 
The idea of forming a ladies’ branch of the 
League was not entertained until two years 
after the League was founded ; and it was in 
March 1885 that the first meeting, called 
together by Lady Glenesk and Lady Wim- 
borne, was held at 139, Piccadilly. At this 
meeting the following ladies attended, and 
each guaranteed to subscribe an annual sum 
towards the funds of the League, viz.—Lady 
Glenesk (in the chair), the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Wimborne, Lady Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill, Lady Charles Berosford, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Waterford, 
Julia, Marchioness of Tweeddale, Julia, 
Countess of Jersey, Lady Hardman, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, Miss Meresia Nevill, Lady 
Blythswood, Hon. Mrs. Armytage, and Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim. Meetings were afterwards 
constantly held, rules were drawn up, and an 
Executive Committee was formed, of which 
the Duchess of Marlborough became Presi¬ 
dent. It was from this small beginning 
that the Ladies’ Grand Council, now number¬ 
ing some 1650 members, has grown and 
increased in strength and influence. Two 
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From a Ohotograph by R. Faulkner, Rake- Street. 

Lady Glenesk. 


reasons why the introduction of women into 
the labours of the League has been so 
eminently successful suggest themselves 
Firstly, they undertake the social side of 
politics, and can carry this on far better than 
the men. It is a distinct function, proper 
and natural to their sex. Secondly, the 
ladies who have joined the League and have 
actively engaged in its work, have invariably 
remained women in all things. It is un¬ 
doubtedly part of woman’s work in politics 
to introduce the element of charm, con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in so many male 
politicians ; and this is the secret of the use¬ 
fulness of such an institution as the Primrose 
League. It has been said that a woman 
never convinces a man by her reasoning 
faculties ; she casts a spell over his judgment. 
Perhaps there is an element of truth in this 
statement. No type of character is more 
repellent to the average man than the mascu¬ 
line woman, and the Primrose Dame, in 
remembering her womanhood and leaving 
men to do men’s work, has succeeded in 
exerting an influence which has been un¬ 


bounded and productive of the most 
beneficial results. 

Mr. Chamberlain was once asked 
advice by a vacillating and somewhat 
lazy member of the House of Commons. 
“ My dear sir,” was the alleged reply, 
“ observe the postage-stamp : its useful¬ 
ness depends upon its ability to stick 
to one thing till it gets there. Follow 
its example.” There is a lady of the 
writer’s acquaintance — a prominent 
member of the Primrose League in the 
West of England —who is a living illus¬ 
tration of this truth. For some years 
it had been her practice to lend the 
blacksmith of her village (an avowed 
radical) the Times newspaper every 
evening after she had finished with it 
She felt that the responsibility of this 
man’s vote rested with her, and the 
cause of his voting Unionist at the last 
election must be attributed solely to her 
persistent energy, quick perception, and 
foresight. “ Opportunity,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, “ is more powerful 
than even conquerors or prophets.” 

During the last general election there 



From a photograph by Dickinson, Neiv Rond Street. 

The Countess of Jersey. 
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The Primrose League. 


were few centres of greater political activity 
than the Primrose League offices in Victoria 
Street, W estminster. The work of canvassing 
outvoters in London for various constituencies 
throughout the country was principally 
undertaken by the League. Cards and lists 
poured in every hour from all parts of the 
kingdom, and the Vice-Chancellor and Lady 
Westbury were busily engaged from early 
morning till night, directing operations. 
This is a photograph of the Ladies’ Council 
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and has greatly benefited by the work done 
by the League. 

Lady Glenesk was the very first lady to be 
enrolled in the ranks of the League, and is 
now vice-president of the ladies’ Grand 
Council, in addition to being president of 
several other Habitations. She is the daughter 
of Mr. T. H. Lister, of Armitage Park, 
Staffordshire, her mother being Lady Theresa 
Lewis, sister of the late Lord Clarendon. 
Nature has endowed her with beauty, grace. 



The Ladies' Council-Room. 


Room, where the cards and lists were sorted 
into various localities, and taken off by the 
numerous Primrose Dames of distinction, who 
returned in the evening with the result of 
their canvass. 

Both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
have always been ready to testify to the great 
results achieved by the ladies of the league. 
Many a Member of Parliament and candidate 
who jeered at first at our big-sounding names 
—“ Ruling Councillors,’’ “ Knights,” and 
“ Dames has since sought, and greedily 
accepted our aid in founding Habitations, 


and a remarkable talent for musical com¬ 
position. Her husband, Lord Glenesk, has 
been one of the League’s warmest supporters, 
and the services he has rendered it are in¬ 
calculable. Indeed, if it had not been for his 
efforts in 1884, and the valuable assistance he 
received from the late Sir W’illiam Hardman, 
people say that the League might have died 
a natural death; for Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir Henry W T olff, and Sir John Gorst, never 
had the same robust confidence in its utility 
as Lord Glenesk had from the first. Lord 
and I^adv Glenesk are both honoured with 
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the friendship of the Queen. It was in their 
house in Piccadilly—famous for its historic 
associations—that Lord Byron wrote the 
“ Siege of Corinth.” As the birthplace of 
the Ladies’ Grand Council, no more appro¬ 
priate place could have been found for the 
presentation to Miss Meresia Nevill of the 
diamond star, with watch and brooch, 
subscribed for by so many members of the 
League, than 
139, Piccadilly. 

There are 
few ladies who 
can boast of a 
longer term of 
membership of 
the League 
than Miss 
Meresia Nevill, 
whose diploma 
number is thir¬ 
teen. Shortly 
after the League 
was founded, 

Sir Henry 
Drummond 
Wolff, who is a 
cousin of Miss 
Nevill’s, was 
present at one 
of those hos¬ 
pitable lunches 
given so often 
at 45, Charles 
Street, by Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, 
and it was there 
that he ex¬ 
pounded the 
principles 
which the 
League was 
founded to advocate. The Nevills at one 
time lived opposite the Disraelis in Upper 
Grosvenor Street; and among Miss Nevill’s 
earliest recollections is that of being 
taken, as a small child, across the street 
to call upon Lord Beaconsfield, and being 
received by him in a quaint snuff-coloured 
dressing-gown and overwhelmed with kisses 
and bonbons. Miss Nevill’s experiences 
as a canvasser and as a platfcrm speaker 


have been of the most varied description. 
Her pony—Primrose by name—is an old 
campaigner, and has taken part in no less 
than eighteen elections. Miss Nevill is 
the honorary treasurer of the Ladies’ Grand 
Council. 

So many names crowd to one’s mind when 
thinking of the ladies who make Primrose 
League work attractive, and it is possible to 

touch on so 
very few in this 
article! The 
Dowager Lady 
Westbury must 
be included. 
Scarcely a day 
passes but she 
is to be found 
at the offices in 
Victoria Street, 
interviewing 
people or dic¬ 
tating letters : 
and the energy 
which she 
throws into her 
work as hon¬ 
orary secretary 
of the Ladies* 
Grand Council 
has largely con¬ 
tributed to the 
success attend¬ 
ing the opera¬ 
tions of that 
body. Lady 
Westbury was 
born at East 
Quantockshead 
in Somerset¬ 
shire, her fat her, 
the Rev. A. 
Fownes Luttrell, having been a younger 
son of the ancient and distinguished family 
of Luttrell of Dunster. She used to be one 
of the best-known figures in the hunting- 
field of the West Somerset Hounds, and 
few ladies could boast of a lighter hand or 
neater seat on horseback in the days when 
third pommels were unknown. 

The orator of the Indies’ Grand Council is 
undoubtedly the Countess of Jersey. Those 
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The Dowager Lady Westbury. 
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who have had the privilege of 
hearing her can testify to her 
marvellous elocutionary powers 
and the richness and polish of 
her sentences. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose acquaintance 
she made at Samoa, describes 
her in the Vailima Letters as 
“ really an orator with a voice 
of gold.” Her life as regards the 
Primrose League is one of great 
activity. In addition to being 
Ruling Councillor of the Bicester 
Habitation, and president of the 
Mid Oxon Divisional Council, 
she occupies a prominent position 
on the Executive Committee of 
the Ladies’ Grand Council, and 
the Literature Committee of the 
League. She is the daughter 
of the second Lord Leigh, and 
was married to Lord Jersey in 
1872. Lady Jersey beguiles her 
leisure with literature, and has 
written several delightful children’s 




The Grand Star 


From a photograph by Russel/ &• Sons. Baber Street. 

The Countess of Ancaster. 


books. Since her return from abroad, Lady 
Jersey has resumed that place among the 
leaders of Society to which she is justly 
entitled ; and at Osterley neither she nor 
Lord Jersey shrink from exertion nor spare 
expense to make their summer parties a 
centre of all social attractions. 

The Dowager Duchess of Marlborough is 
one of those who joined the League soon 
after Lady Glenesk and Lady Wimborne 
inaugurated the Ladies’ Branch, and, from 
the time of her election as president of the 
Executive Committee until her resignation 
in 1893, was unremitting in her attention to 
the affairs of the League, in which she dis¬ 
played that strong business and political 
capacity for which she is famous. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury is now the 
President of the Executive Committee of the 
Ladies’ Grand Council. Her daughter, I^ady 
Gwendolen Cecil, is a vice-president, and 
occupies an important position on the Litera- 
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From a photograph by Puddieombe, Bide ford. 

Lady Hardman. 

ture Committee of the League. This com¬ 
mittee is responsible for the circulation 
throughout the country of leaflets setting 
forth the objects of the League and explain¬ 
ing the principles of the party for which it 
works. Lady Gwendolen inherits much of 
the literary aptitude and epigrammatic vigour 
of her father, and her principal subjects are 
the Education question and the Landed 
Interest. As a canvasser, she freely and 
ungrudgingly gave her assistance at the last 
election in Greenwich for her brother, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and in other parts of London, 
notably the East End. She seldom speaks 
in public. 

In Scotland the Primrose League has an 
enthusiastic champion in Lady Blythswood. 
Her services, and those of the Countess of 
Ancaster, are too well known to need much 
comment. In Ireland, the League has not 
made the same headway as in other parts of 
the kingdom. There are good Habitations in 
publin and Belfast, and of those in the south 


Realm. 

perhaps the best is the “ Mallow 
and North-East Cork,” presided 
over by Lady Mary Aldworth of 
Newmarket Court, who is the life 
and soul of the concern. During 
Easter week 1895, I, in company 
with Mr. Noble, a barrister in the 
Temple, visited the Habitations in 
Cork, Waterford, and Tipperary, 
travelling from place to place on 
bicycles. In many country districts 
we found that the people would 
not join the League because they 
thought “ P. L.” meant Protestant 
League. We also visited several 
boycotted farmers, and altogether 
had a most instructive and delight¬ 
ful tour. 

Of the work done by the Countess 
cf La thorn in improving the 
organisation of the League in 
Lancashire, and of the long and 
faithful services rendered by Lady 
Hardman, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Lady Dimsdale, too, is 



From a photograph by AHet Hughes, Carver Street. 


Miss M«tresia Nevill. 
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one of the League’s staunchest adherents 
in London. Abundant testimony was given 
after the last election by Members of 
Parliament, Candidates, and agents, of the 
valuable help received from ladies of the 
Primrose League in all parts of the country. 
Not only did they render signal service in 
canvassing, but in clerical work and distribu¬ 
ting literature, and the number of ladies who 
assisted far exceeded that recorded in previous 
elections. 

On Primrose Day, April 19th, Lord 
Beaconsfield's statue in Parliament Square 
is always profusely adorned with primrose 
devices, and other mementoes. During the 
day, thousands of people throng to the statue 
and deposit small bunches of primroses around 
the pedestal. It is a shrine for pilgrims 
from Kennington, from Camden Town, 
from the north, south, east, and west. A few 
years ago the writer met a striking and un¬ 
mistakable sign of the enthusiasm wherewith 
Primrose Day is regarded in the provinces. 
A working man was present who had travelled 
up from Ipswich to deposit as early as pos¬ 
sible a floral tribute at the base of the 
statue. His humble bunch of primroses was 



The 19th of April. 



Lady Blythswood. 


the first laid down within the railings at day¬ 
break. The number of persons wearing the 
emblem in the streets perceptibly increases 
each year, and many Conservative and 
Unionist clubs in London and the country 
display busts and portraits of the deceased 
statesman. 

The annual meeting of Grand Habitation 
held on or as soon after April 19th as con¬ 
venient is unquestionably the most magnifi¬ 
cent political demonstration of the year. 
The great Opera House at Covent Garden 
(lent for the occasion by the late Sir Augustus 
Harris) has always been crammed from the 
topmost gallery to the farthest limit of the 
stage with as influential and representative a 
gathering as is probably ever assembled 
within its walls. Delegates attend from all 
parts of the country, and those who have the 
good fortune to be present do not easily for¬ 
get the brilliancy of the scene or the en¬ 
thusiasm of the vast audience. The prepara¬ 
tions for such a meeting entail no slight 
work. The whole of the auditorium is 
profusely decorated with primroses, and the 
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Colonel and Lady Mary Aldworth. 


the right of being the 
Member for Elswick), 
have testified to the 
great work done by 
the Elswick Habita¬ 
tion, and in particular 
by Miss Lilias Noble, 
the hon. secretary of 
the Habitation. The 
illustration on the 
next page shows a 
group of the principal 
workers in the Habita¬ 
tion, taken on the oc¬ 
casion of their sum¬ 
mer outing last year. 

There is no use in 
denying that a badge 
of any kind, more 
especially a becoming 
one, has as much 
power over the mass 
of mortals as ever. 
Perhaps nothing in 
the history of the League, when it comes 
to be written for a future generation, will 
strike the biographer as more interesting 


effect produced by the display of the 
numerous banners belonging to the different 
Habitations is equally striking. This year 
Grand Habitation promises to be excep¬ 
tionally brilliant. The League has made 
remarkable progress during the year, and was 
never in a more satisfactory position as re¬ 
gards membership. The arrangements are 
as yet incomplete, but it is expected that in 
addition to the Prime Minister, there will be 
several other prominent members of the 
Unionist party present. For some years 
Madame Albani has commenced the pro¬ 
ceedings by singing the National Anthem. 

She is a staunch Primrose Leaguer, and in 
1892 received, at the hands of Lord Salisbury, 
the decoration of the Grand Star. 

It is the custom at Grand Habitation to 
present to the Habitation which has done 
the best work during the year the most 
coveted distinction in the League, the 
Champion Banner, held at present by the 
Elswick Habitation, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A 
large number of the members are workmen 
employed in the well-known Elswick Works, 
and not only the Unionist members of this 
once radical city of Newcastle, but the ex- 
member, Mr. John Morley (who once claimed Special service clasps. 
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From a photograph by y. Thomson. Gron-enor Stmt. 

Lady Dimsdale. 


highest, is worn only by Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Radnor, the Duke of 
Abercorn, Lord Glenesk, Lord Polti- 
more, Lord Harris, Lord Amherst, 
Sir W. T. Marriott, Sir F. I). Dixon 
Hartland, and Sir J. Gorst. But it 
is not class only which appreciates 
these decorations. High and low, rich 
and poor, equally covet the well-known 
rewards. Peers are as proud of the 
clasp which tells of honourable work 
in the cause of the League as is the 
humblest associate, and nothing per¬ 
haps more strikingly illustrates the 
unity and oneness of sentiment which 
pervades all members of the League 
than this fact. 

There is an amusing picture (date 
1863), showing Mrs. Brydges Willyams 
in the act of presenting Mr. Disraeli with 
a bouquet of primroses. Mr. Disraeli 
had not any personal acquaintance 


and characteristic than the develop¬ 
ment of the importance attached to 
Promotions and Honours. The 
granting of Honours by the Grand 
Council is a regular matter of weekly 
routine, and occupies a large amount 
of care, time, and research. 

The Order of the Grand Star—the 
highest honour in the League- was 
founded by the Grand Council in 
1887, “ in order to commemorate 
the Jubilee or Fiftieth Year of the 
Reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria over the British Empire, the 
maintenance of the integrity of which 
is one of the principal objects of the 
League.” The distinction is con¬ 
ferred for special meritorious service 
in the cause of one or more of the 
three principal objects of the League. 
The Grand Star is divided into five 
grades. The five-fold petal of the 
primrose is thus happily identified 
w T ith the divisions of the order which 
are indicative of the five principal 
divisions of the British Empire into 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. The fifth grade, the 



From a photograph by Rose A". Darrant d* Son, Torquay. 
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with Mrs. Brydges Willyams when she invited 
him to Torquay with the avowed intention 
of making him her heir, but it was in con¬ 
sequence of her admiration of his writings. 
Owing to a great scarcity of flowers, a 
discussion ensued as to the decorations of 
the table at the dinner-party given in his 
honour. The words “ We will have a Primrose 
Dinner Party,” led to the room and table 
being beautifully decorated with the flower 
which blooms so freely in the gardens of 
Mount Braddon; and so charmed was Mr. 
Disraeli with the effect that he begged the 
gardener to send him yearly a basket of 
primroses in pleasant memory of a visit 
which exercised so important an influence 
on his future life. 

Let me say in conclusion that of the many 
Primrose Leaguers whom it has been my 
privilege to number among my friends, there 
is not one for whom I have a more affection¬ 
ate regard than the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
George Lane Fox. Mr. Fox gives up his 
whole life to the furtherance of the Primrose 
League, and experiences intense enjoyment 
in the exercise of his arduous duties. In 
his owm inimitable style he is in the front 
rank of speakers, and I can prescribe no 
more invigorating tonic for reviving the 


hopes of a fallen Unionist than a dose of 
the Vice-Chancellor. He is a delightful 
story-teller, and a most amusing companion. 
People say he would have made his 
fortune as a Corney Grain, for he is a born 
mimic, and infuses into his speeches and 
conversation some irresistible humour—a 
characteristic so rare among politicians, but 
so refreshing ! 
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I suppose so,” said Major Hill, 
V^/ lighting his cigar and stretching him¬ 
self out comfortably in an armchair beside 
the smoking-room fire ; “ 1 suppose she is 
what would generally be called a beautiful 
young woman, with that Greek nose of hers 
and those big violet eyes. All the same, my 
dear Warden, I wouldn’t be quite such an ass 
as to go and fall in love with her, if I were you. 
I thank the pigs that I am not you, and that 
I have reached a time of life at which it makes 
no earthly difference to me whether a woman is 
young or old, beautiful or hideous. They’re 
all tarred with the same brush, you’ll find, my 
boy.” 

Ned Warden, who was a tall, broad- 
shouldered subaltern in the cavalry regiment 
to which this elderly cynic belonged, forced 
out a slightly embarrassed laugh. He was in 
no danger, he declared, of falling in love with 
Miss Julyan; he was inclined to concur in 
his superior officer’s estimate of women — 
especially smart women—and he conceived 
that he had shown how little he cared about 
their society by deserting them for the 
smoking-room at so early an hour. It was 
true that Miss Julyan had gone up to bed 
with a headache ; but that was a detail which 
there was no need to mention. 

“ I certainly think her remarkably 
beautiful,” he repeated, with a touch of 
defiance, “ and, though I have never met 
her before and shall probably never meet her 


again, I feel sure that she is as good as she is 
pretty. There’s an innocence and a simplicity 
about her which-” 

“ I have always noticed,” interrupted the 
inexorable Major, “ that the innocent, 
simple ones are the worst of the lot.” 

“ At that rate, they must be bad indeed ! ” 
observed the younger man emphatically. 

He was young enough to be shocked and 
startled with comparative ease, and the fact 
is that the house to which he and his com¬ 
rade-in-arms had been invited for a week’s 
shooting was very well qualified to furnish 
the uninitiated guest with startling shocks. 
It was a house frequented by numerous 
personages of the highest social standing, but 
avoided by the more rigidly virtuous division, 
as well as by those who did not care to drop 
a few hundreds over a round game in the 
course of the evening—a fast house, in short, 
and one which might be accounted dangerous 
for subalterns with limited means, not to say 
for unprotected girls, like Stella Julyan. 

She had chanced to mention to him during 
the dinner that her name was Stella—an 
adorable name !—and had likewise confided 
to him that she was under no protection, 
save such as her somewhat untrustworthy 
hostess could offer. Her mother, it appeared, 
was dead, and her father, Colonel Julyan, 
was amusing himself elsewhere. Ned 
Warden inferred from what she said that her 
father was a selfish old scamp, who did not 
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want to be bothered with her, and by whom 
she was forced, against her will, to accept 
hospitality which she would fain have de¬ 
clined. Indeed, she had as good as told 
him that it was unwelcome to her. 

“ One sees and hears all sorts of horrid 
things,” she had told him. “ One is even 
made to do what one hates doing ! For you, 
of course, it is quite different. You have 
been asked to shoot pheasants —you are a 
wonderful shot, I hear—and when you are 
not shooting you can keep out of it all, if 
you choose, /can only keep out of it by 
pretending to have a headache and locking 
myself into my bedroom—which is an im¬ 
possible course to adopt every evening ! I 
often envy the poor little governess, who lives 
her own life and isn’t interfered with by any¬ 
body.” 

Perhaps Ned Warden did not dislike being 
called a wonderful shot (he was in reality a 
very fair shot) ; perhaps those violet eyes of 
which Major Hill spoke had produced the 
effect upon him which eyes of that colour 
commonly do produce upon young men ; or 
perhaps, as he himself believed to be the 
case, he was touched by the girl’s evidently 
instinctive reliance upon his sympathy. 
However that may have been, he did most 
warmly sympathise with a lady who, through 
no fault of her own, had been thrown into an 
uncongenial and equivocal milieu ; and if shy¬ 
ness debarred him from questioning Hill about 
her, he was none the less eager to ascertain 
her antecedents and prospects. 

The desired information was imparted to 
him no later than on the ensuing afternoon, 
by the person who was best able to gratify 
his curiosity ; and it proved to be of a nature 
to confirm surmise. The poor girl was prac¬ 
tically alone in the world. Although she 
spoke affectionately of her father, nothing 
could be more evident than that Colonel 
Julyan was a half-ruined gambler, who wished 
to get his daughter off his hands as soon as 
might be ; she herself admitted that he had 
been very angry with her for refusing several 
good offers. Moreover, he kept her terribly 
short of money. 

“ It isn’t his fault,” she hastened to add; 
“ he allows me a hundred pounds a year to 
dress upon, which is all that he can afford, 



He contrived to draw Miss JnlyAn away. 

and he doesn’t know how utterly impossible 
it is to look as he expects me to look without 
spending a great deal more. The conse¬ 
quence is—and this is the worst of all my 
troubles !—that I have got into debt. Is it 
a very wicked thing to owe money which one 
can see no immediate prospect of paying, do 
you think ? ” 

“I’m sure I hope not,” answered the 
young man, laughing. “ If it is, most of us 
must be in a bad way.” 

Nevertheless, it distressed him a little to 
hear that Miss Julyan was liable to persecu¬ 
tion at the hands of her tradespeople: he 
would have preferred to think of her as 
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differing in that particular from the fine 
ladies to whom she was in other respects so 
vastly superior. But this confidence, which 
was reposed in him on the way back from the 
coverts, where the shooters had been joined 
by the ladies, proved only the prelude to 
avowals even less creditable. Miss Stella, 
it seemed, Was in the habit of backing horses, 
as well as backing her luck at games of 
chance ; and neither her luck nor the horses, 
unhappily, had proved worthy of the reliance 
placed upon them. Taking one thing with 
another, no less a sum than five hundred 
pounds would be required to set her straight, 
and enable her to make a fresh start. She 
told her tale with a candour which was almost 
infantine, and in a matter-of-course fashion 
which found its way straight to her com¬ 
panion’s tender heart. What criminal neglect 
on the part of those who should have been 
taking care of the poor child was implied in 
the mere fact that she could be speaking as 
she was so unconcernedly ! Of her inno¬ 
cence and simplicity there could be no 
question ; although it was likely enough that 
Major Hill, if he had known as much as his 
brother officer now knew, would have doubted 
both. 

But what could be done to help her ? The 
sale of Mr. Warden’s modest stud might just 
produce a sum sufficient to defray her debts, 
and to the sacrifice of a season’s hunting she 
would be more than welcome ; yet—it would 
be impossible to offer her money. So her 
interlocutor found himself reduced to in¬ 
effectual, sympathetic murmurs. In the 
course of the evening, however, he took heart 
of grace. It may be that the excellent cham¬ 
pagne during dinner and the equally ex¬ 
cellent port after dinner, enabled him to rise 
above stupid conventionalities ; it may be 
that a wild hope which had begun to take 
shape within him looked less preposterous 
at that hour than it would have done in the 
cold, hard light of a winter day. In any 
case, he contrived to draw Miss Julyan away 
into the seclusion of the untenanted library, 
and there blurted out a point-blank proposal, 
which she received with dismay. 

“ Accept a loan from you ! ” she gasped. 
“ But of course you know—you must know— 
that I could never do that! Oh, I wish I 


had not told you about my troubles ! I 
thought you were different from the others. 
I thought you would understand-” 

“I do understand ! ” the young man 
eagerly interrupted; “ I understand quite 
well that it is considered an insult —though, 
upon my word, I don’t see why it should be 
—to offer pecuniary assistance to a friend 
who isn’t of one’s own sex. Still, there are 
circumstances under which such an offer 
might, I should think, be made without 
offence. Without intentional offence, any¬ 
how.” 

The girl shook her head sadly. “ I don’t 
know what you mean,” she said. 

In less than a couple of minutes his mean¬ 
ing was cleared of all possible ambiguity. 
He was the younger son of a younger son, 
and consequently had no very brilliant pro¬ 
spects to lay at her feet; he recognised and 
avowed the undeniable fact that he was not 
yet in a position to marry. But he was in a 
position to become engaged (pending his 
necessary transfer from the cavalry to the 
line), and, should it be his wonderful and 
unmerited happiness to be loved by the 
object of his adoration, she might surely be 
deemed in a position to accept forthwith what 
would ultimately be as much hers as 
his. 

About ten minutes later Ned Warden and 
Stella Julyan were formally engaged to be 
married. Sudden, no doubt; yet not more 
sudden than true love always is. Predestined 
affinities are independent of time, and if these 
two had been acquainted for six months or a 
year, they could not have knowm one another 
better than they did. So, at least, Stella 
affirmed, and her betrothed rapturously con¬ 
curred. With regard to that miserable little 
money question, she yielded submissively to 
the first command laid upon her by one 
whose orders she must henceforth, as in duty 
bound, obey. 

“ I suppose you are right, dear.” she said, 
after listening to a grave, but kindly little 
lecture, “ and, of course, if you don’t like 
me to bet, I will never bet again. I will 
always pay ready money in future too.” 

But, meek and obedient as she was, and 
much though she appreciated and admired 
her Ned’s determination to be open and 
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above-board in all his dealings, she could 
not but demur to his expressed intention of 
seeking out Colonel Julyan without loss of 
time, and making an announcement which 
was sure to be very ill received in that 
quarter. 

“ You don’t know papa ! ” she sighed. He 
would forbid our engagement at once, and 
most likely I should never be allowed to 
see you again. It isn’t that I like deceit or 
concealment; only it seems to me to be quite 
unavoidable in our case—at least, for a time. 
It is really a choice between that and—and 
an end of everyth 1 ng ! ” 

She convinced him that it really was. 

He could not, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, hope to 
be able to offer her 
even the humblest 
of homes for some 
time to 
come, and 
there would 
be more 
chance of 
overcoming 
her father’s 
not u n- 
natural op¬ 
position at 
a later date 
than now. 

What clinched 
matters was 
her resolute re¬ 
fusal either to 
consider herself 
engaged to him, 
or to touch his 
money, unless he complied with her con¬ 
ditions. She said,— 

“ I am not nearly as good as you are, 
Ned; I don’t pretend to know very well 
what is right and what is wrong: but I do 
feel and know that it would be dishonourable 
to let you pay those dreadful bills for me, 
and then desert you. And I should be 
made to desert you—I shouldn’t be able to 
help it—if our secret were to be discovered.” 

So it was agreed that this rash youth 
should make some excuse for running up to 
London the next day, and should return in 


the evening, bringing with him the sum of 
which Miss Julyan stood so urgently in need. 
Simple he had called her, and simple she 
must undoubtedly have been, if she imagined 
that a cavalry subaltern, upon a modest 
allowance, was likely to have upwards of 
five hundred pounds lying at his bankers’ 
towards the close of the year. Within 
twenty-four hours, however, the money was 
forthcoming—not in the dangerous form of 
a cheque, but in nice, clean bank-notes, 

which told no 
tales —and if in 
the sequel Mr. 
Warden’s 
couple of 
light¬ 
weight 
hunters 
did not re¬ 
alise quite 
as much 
as two 
h u ndred 
and fifty 
pound s 
apiece, he 
obtained 
for them 
what, in his 
opinion, was 
about their value. 

Meanwhile, 
he was rewarded 
after a fashion 
which has no 
equivalent in 
vulgar coin. 
Stella and he 
were to remain faithful to one another, 
happen what might—and there was no deny¬ 
ing that awkward and trying events might 
happen. They were to correspond during 
the winter (“for papa never looks at my 
letters, or cares to know, from whom they 
come,” the girl explained, with something 
like a sigh), and they were to meet again 
in London in the spring, by which time 
Ned expected to be quartered at Aldershot, 
a humble, dismounted warrior. What w'as 
to follow' was, it must be confessed, left a 
trifle vague. Supposing the worst to come 
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to the worst, recourse might l>e had to 
a clandestine marriage; but Stella seemed 
to think that there was no need to despair 
of her father’s ultimate consent. She had 
already refused so many suitors, and he was 
so anxious to be relieved of the burden of 
maintaining her—“so anxious to see me 
happily settled ” was her more dutiful way of 
putting it—that a grudging acquiescence in 
what could not be helped might almost be 
expected of him in the long run. 

One cannot think of everything, and Ned 
Warden had clean forgotten to think about 
his own father, who, on subsequently hearing 
of his son’s exchange into an infantry regi¬ 
ment, was deeply displeased. He had in¬ 
curred considerable sacrifices, he wrote, in 
order to do the best in his power for Ned, 
and he really had not expected such a return 
as this. It was the old story, he presumed— 
bills, gambling debts, and the rest of it. 
Well, since the young man had chosen to 
play the fool, he must take the consequences. 
Only, of course, he would not now require 
so large an allowance as he had hitherto 
enjoyed, and his allowance would accordingly 
be reduced. This was not pleasant; and 
further unpleasantnesses were the necessary 
result of Ned’s precipitate action. The 
corps which he had joined—selecting it 
purposely because it was not only stationed 
at Aldershot, but bore the reputation of being 
one in which a little money might be ex¬ 
pected to go a long way—did not furnish 
him with very congenial companionship; and 
to be deprived of hunting for a whole season 
was a novel and depressing experience for 
him. Moreover, it was a little hard to be 
treated as a black sheep by his family, and 
to lose sight of almost all his old friends. 

But these, after all, were trifles. Every 
man who contemplates matrimony must be 
prepared to make certain sacrifices, and so 
long as Stella kept faith with him, what did 
he care for the rest of the world ? It was 
not until the cold winds of early spring had 
blown themselves out, and green leaves were 
beginning to peep forth timidly, that doubts 
and fears, of which he was heartily ashamed, 
yet could not wholly repress, forced their 
unwelcome company upon him. He did 
not, indeed, suspect Stella of having ceased 


to care for him ; but the increasing rarity 
and brevity of her letters —those charming, 
artless, childish compositions, which had 
been the joy of his life throughout the dark 
winter days—caused him to dread the pos¬ 
sible results of paternal coercion. Coercion, 
or something approaching it, had, he knew, 
been attempted; for Stella, who had for 
some months past been visiting or enter¬ 
taining her father’s visitors, had not disguised 
from him that she had found it a hard 
matter to hold certain wooers, favoured by 
Colonel Julyan, at bay, and of late she had 
made more than one ominous allusion to the 
risks which must attend that meeting in 
London to which they were both looking 
forward. It would be wiser, she seemed to 
imply, to leave their meeting to the chapter 
of accidents than to give it any appearance 
of having been pre-arranged. 

The chapter of accidents may, as a rule, 
be depended upon to bring two people to¬ 
gether who want to be brought together, and 
Ned Warden, who had a large acquaintance, 
knew of several houses in which he would 
be more likely than not to come across his 
betrothed. The first of these, as it happened, 
he drew blank; yet before he took leave of 
his hostess, on the conclusion of a dull 
evening, he heard news of Stella which con¬ 
firmed his worst apprehensions. 

“ Old Green way, the wine-merchant, you 
know,” said a lady who was standing near 
him, in a voice loud enough to attract any 
bystander’s attention. “ So ridiculous of him 
at his apoplectic age ! But he is the sort of 
old satyr who would be sure to have an eye 
for beauty, and as he is simply rolling in 
wealth, I suppose Beauty can’t resist the 
Beast. Stella Julyan will look charming in 
his first wife’s diamonds, and the wedding 
is to take place in a few weeks, I am told. 
Well, she is right to lose no time about it, 
for one never knows how soon a man of 
seventy, who habitually over-eats himself, may 
be summoned to other scenes.” 

Ned Warden, as may be supposed, did not 
get very much sleep that night. He would 
have written to Stella, had he known her 
I^ondon address ; but her last letter, which 
was a fortnight old, had omitted to furnish 
him with that information ; and freedom from 
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imagine that she would ever marry. And 
when at length Stella made her appearance, 
looking radiantly beautiful, he made haste to 
elbow his way to her side. 

She flushed slightly on recognising him, 
but did not seem to be surprised. 

“ I thought you would very likely be here,” 
she whispered. “ Can we get somewhere out 
of the crowd for a minute ? ” 

This was accomplished without much 
difficulty, and then, in reply to the questions 
which he had not yet had time to ask, she 
said hurriedly, “ Oh, yes; it's perfectly 
true—and I don’t wonder at your being 
horrified! But really I couldn’t help my¬ 
self. If you knew all, you would under¬ 
stand that.” 

“ I think I can partly understand,” 
answered Ned. “ We must meet again in 
some place where it is possible to talk, and 
then you can tell me all about it. For the 
moment, I only want you to say that this 
so-called engagement is a blind, and 
that-” 

“ I am afraid I can’t say that,” interrupted 
the girl, in a low voice, “ and I am afraid it 
will be quite out of the question for me to 
meet you anywhere.” 

“ Stella! ” exclaimed the young man, 
Aghast. 

She made no response, and, after a short 
pause, he resumed resolutely, “ Then I shall 
go straight to Colonel Julyan and claim you. 
You can’t mean me to believe that you are 
doing this of your own free will ! ” 

“ Oh, not of my own free will! ” she 
sighed. “ But papa is not in London. I 
am staying with I^ady Branksome.” 

“ Who is Lady Branksome ? ” 

“ A very kind old lady who sometimes 
undertakes to chaperon me—the mother of 
that man in the Guards, whom you must 
know by reputation as a polo-player. There 
he is. Isn’t he good-looking ? ” 

“ Well,” answered Ned, somewhat grimly 
surveying the .slim, well-knit figure to which his 
attention was drawn, “ he is better-looking 
than your fiance , anyhow.” 

She broke out into a clear, childish laugh. 
“ Yes, indeed !—but not nearly so well 
provided for, unfortunately, poor fellow ! He 
is in the same sad case as 1 am ; for he is 


engaged to be married to a hideous heiress, 
whom he abhors.” 

Ned Warden did not care whom Ix>rd 
Branksome married, and he said so. But he 
protested so peremptorily and so loudly 
against the proposed marriage of Mr. Green¬ 
way that Stella was fain to implore him to 
desist. 

“ I can’t talk to you any more now,” she 
murmured : “ we shall be overheard. I will 
tell you this—I don’t think I shall marry Mr. 
Greenway. But you must have patience, 
and wait. Will you promise to wait a week ? 
—and not attempt to see me again until you 
hear more ? ” 

He hesitated; but she raised her liquid, 
dark-blue eyes to his, and he could doubt 
her no longer. 

“ Yes; I will promise. I trust you,” was 
his loyal reply. 

With that their colloquy ended, and soon 
afterwards Ned left the house, not caring to 
be the spectator of scenes in which Stella’s 
part must needs be a humiliating one. He 
had given his word, and he kept it, like the 
honest man that he was; although the week 
which followed was fraught with dire misgiv¬ 
ings and almost intolerable suspense for him. 
But it came to an end, as everything else 
does, and at the earliest permissible moment 
he hurried up to London, where, as it 
chanced, the first acquaintance whom he 
met in the street was his former brother 
officer Major Hill. 

“ Hullo, Warden !” said the latter; “how 
is the world treating you ? Better than you 
deserve, I hope ; for the deserts of a deserter 
are not enviable. By the way, what do you 
think of your little friend Miss Julyan by this 
time? Nice, innocent, simple soul, isn’t 
she?” 

“ If you mean,” began Ned, “ that she has 
been forced by her old ruffian of a father 
into accepting that man Greenway-” 

“ My dear fellow,” interrupted the other, 
“poor Colonel Julyan isn’t a ruffian; he is 
the meekest and mildest old gentleman that 
ever was cursed with an unmanageable 
daughter. You haven’t heard the news, I 
see. The innocent Stella is off—bolted 
yesterday morning with young Branksome, 
who has left his mamma and the' heiress, 
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who was to have restored the 
fallen fortunes of the family, in¬ 
consolable. Greenway is too old 
to be inconsolable ; but he’s in the 
devil’s own rage. It seems that 
he paid all the young lady’s debts 
for her a few days ago—and pretty 
heavy debts they were, by his 
account. He is a cad, of course, 
to mention the circumstance ; but 
then, one wouldn’t expect him to 
behave like a gentleman.” 

Major Hill went on to indulge 
in sundry cynical comments upon 
the behaviour of Miss Julyan, 
which were lost upon his stunned 
and white-faced companion. It 


“Nice, innocent, simple soal, isn't she?" 

though she was, he did not feel that there 
was the slightest danger of his falling in 
love with her a second time. She did not, 
however, refer to that trifling sum of five 
hundred pounds which she still owes him. 
Such is the sweet simplicity of her character 
that she has probably forgotten all about it. 


was not until nearly two years later 
—by which time he had become 
reconciled with his family, had 
been reinstated in the mounted 
branch of the service, and had 
been effectually cured of all juvenile 
illusions—that Ned Warden found 
himself once more face to face 
with I,ady Branksome. She was not 
embarrassed; she greeted him with the 
warmth due to an old friend, and alluded, 
with a touch of sentimentality, tempered by 
discretion, to bye-gone days and day-dreams. 
She begged him to call upon her, and he 
was quite inclined to do so; for, charming 
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Tlje imageg o| pleagant g^ame ; 
Fop in tBe common an3 tBe leas 
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I F it be true, a^. certain wise men affirm, 
that the vices inherent in our nature 
are only magnified and exaggerated virtues; 
Joan Rodney’s mistakes and failures were 
most certainly evolved from too great a 
self-confidence. 

“Joan’s optimism is superb. Nothing 
discourages her,” observed her step-cousin, 
Roger Hamilton, one day. “ Her creed is 
perfectly simple : I believe in Joan Rodney, 
and the world must believe in her too. It 
is almost pathetic,” he went on, waxing 
eloquent; for h'; was a barrister and loved 
the sound of his own voice. “ Such a faith 
could move mountains: one must admire 
a pluck that never allows itself to be beaten. 
The wistful attitude of the peri at the gate 
of Paradise would not suit Joan at all—one 
could hear her clamouring for admission in 
that clear, musical voice of hers; but ”—his 
tone softening perceptibly—“it is not so 
much her fault, poor girl! Joan’s Public has 
ruined her.’ ” 

There was a slight buzz of dissentient 
female voices as Roger Hamilton finished his 
speech, and in the firelit dusk an indignant 
girlish treble exclaimed, “ For shame, Roger! 
You are always so hard on our Joan ! ” 


“ Ah ! I knew that would fetch you 
Kathleen,” returned the young man, with a 
laugh. “ Next time it will be Aunt Eleanor’s 
turn to protest. Oh, I am not denying that 
Joan is a gifted creature, though she is not 
the rara avis that you wish me to think her. 
She is just a handsome, clever, accomplished 
girl, with a good deal of talent. I will grant 
you that. An over-stimulated imagination, 
which her Public has unwholesomely fostered, 
but no genius—no spark of that divine 
afflatus that makes godlike men walk among 
the stars. There, Katie, you would like to 
send me to the stake for such heresy, but it 
is true—true—true ! ” and Roger brought 
down his hand heavily on the table as he 
spoke, making gentle Lady Rodney wince 
each time that he did so. 

Roger Hamilton was a privileged person 
in that quiet household; he was free to go 
in and out at all seasons, and to speak his 
mind freely. Lady Rodney, who had no 
son, and was a little helpless in all business 
matters, had fallen into the habit of consult¬ 
ing him in preference to her old family 
lawyer. “ Roger has so much common-sense, 
and, in spite of his sarcastic speeches, he is so 
kindhearted,” she would say ; and even Joan, 
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when she could spare time from her last new 
hobby, would wonder why Roger had let a 
whole fortnight pass without dropping in for 
a cup of tea and a chat. 

Joan’s Public, of whom Roger had spoken, 
were her widowed mother and her younger 
and less favoured sister Kathleen, and it was 
their fond credulity that fed the flame of 
Joan’s youthful arrogance. Little Kathleen 
never murmured, even in her secret heart, 
because Joan was more beloved ; from her 
babyhood she had been accustomed to see 
her sister admired and caressed. 

Joan’s beauty, her rare gifts, her many 
accomplishments, her splendid intentions 
and schemes, were all canvassed and dis¬ 
cussed openly in that little flower-scented 
drawing-room at Kensington, where Lady 
Rodney entertained her cronies and dis¬ 
pensed her simple hospitalities—money not 
being plentiful in that modest household. 
When Joan’s first book and up-to-date novel 
was returned to her with the publisher’s 
compliments, Kathleen fairly wept with 
vexation ; but Joan, who had turned a trifle 
pale at the sight of the parcel, only shrugged 
her shoulders and gave a contemptuous laugh. 

“ Don’t cry, Kitty,” she said, tapping her 
sister’s smooth cheek ; “ it is only the fortunes 
of war. Pack it up afresh and send it to 
Hilton & Son, and for pity’s sake say nothing 
to Roger when he comes this evening; ” and 
then she went on humming a little air and 
commenced painting. In her own mind she 
was not sure that her gifts were not more 
artistic than literary; and when seven other 
publishers returned the unlucky manuscript, 
Joan’s suspicions became certainty. 

“What is the last new hobby, Kathleen?” 
Roger would ask sometimes, when he heard 
that Joan was busy and would have a cup 
of tea in her sanctum.” Is it painting? or 
sculpture ? or wood-carving ? or ambulance 
lectures ? or hygiene ? ” for in all these 
pastures new Joan had frolicked awhile, 
dabbling with her pretty girlish hands in 
many a strange stream that enticed her. 

Perhaps, after all, it was a little pathetic, 
as Roger said; all these beginnings made so 
blithely, and yet ending in nothing ; like some 
brawling little mountain stream that plashes 
down the hill-side bravely and yet never 


reaches the river—just froth and bubbles, 
dancing in the sunshine, fit for nothing but 
to add to the mirth of insects. 

Nevertheless, it was a grand sight to see 
Joan on the morning when she awoke to take 
up some fresh work. The whole household 
seemed to be stirred to new life and activity. 

Joan’s study, or studio, or workshop, 
whichever name it bore for the time, was 
well warmed, and snug; fresh hot-house 
flowers were placed on the writing-table; 
even the coffee on the breakfast-table was 
stronger and more fragrant than usual. 

There was a certain dignity in Joan’s 
carriage on these occasions, a stand-offishness 
that was just a little repressive. 

In the presence of such majestic gravity, 
Kathleen dared not chatter to her mother of 
her own simple concerns—her knitting-class 
for the blind children, the lectures on English 
Literature, and the forthcoming concert in the 
parish schoolroom; and even Lady Rodney 
put away her letters reluctantly. Joan’s 
attention must not be distracted. 

“Shall I send your luncheon into the 
study, Joan darting?” she asked a little 
timidly on one occasion, as the girl rose 
from her seat. It was so like Joan not to 
hear the question, as she swept out of the 
room with the step of a tragedy queen, and 
carrying her head nobly. 

“ Mother dear, why will you always ask 
Joan this question ? ” observed Kathleen 
reproachfully. “Surely we know her little 
ways by this time ! ” And then the dainty 
luncheon-tray was duly carried into the 
workshop, and enjoyed by fie weary artiste 
with all a healthy girl’s appetite. 

Once, when Roger had a half-holiday and 
appeared unexpectedly at the luncheon-table, 
he stared at the sight of Joan’s vacant place, 
and at the well-filled tray that Giles was 
carrying off. 

“ Is Joan ill ? ” he asked, with sudden 
concern ; and his plain, clever face clouded a 
little. 

“ No, my dear, no,” replied Lady Rodney 
hastily. “ Our girl, bless her! is in the best 
of health ; nothing ever ails Joan; but she 
has some work to finish or to begin—which 
is it Kathleen ?—and she says it wastes her 
time so dreadfully to come in to luncheon.” 
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“ Wastes her time, eh ? ” and there was 
a sneer in Roger’s face, and an expression 
wholly and altogether malicious came into 
his deep-set eyes ; in another moment some 
scathing sarcasm would have been uttered, 
only just then he encountered an 
imploring glance from Kathleen. 

“Joan will have her tea 
with us. She is really 
busy, Roger, she 
said hurriedly. 

“ She wanted 
to get up in 
the night to 
begin her work, 
but I per¬ 
suaded her to 
lie still. When 
Joan gets ideas, 
she cannot 
sleep.” 

“Does she 
let other people 
sleep? ,, re¬ 
turned Roger, 
frowning. 

“ Why are your eyes 
so heavy, Kitty. Did 
you have ideas too?” 

And then Kathleen 
blushed guiltily, and 
hung her head. Not 
for worlds would she 
let Roger know that 
she had sat by Joan’s 

bedside for more than an hour, reading her storm and stress of life, and its bitter pains 
to sleep. and penalties, were not for Joan ; if Roger 

“ And I loved to do it too,” she said to could have his way, no thorny crown of sorrow 
herself defiantly. “ Nothing is a trouble where should ever rest on that girlish head, 
my darling Joan is concerned. But Roger is But there came a time when Roger became 
a Man ! ”—Man spelt with a capital; “ he seriously uneasy. Hobbies were all very well, 
would never understand that! ” but mysteries were abhorrent to him ; he was 

Roger did not trouble himself much about English to the backbone, and loved straight- 
Joan’s fads; he was deeply attached to her, and forward ways and plain speaking. Things 
he knew that there was real grit at the bottom were not quite the same at No 39, Fitzroy 
of all this surface froth and effervescence. Place. He was used to Joan’s erratic ways ; 

“She wants ballast,” he would say to him- Joan’s study faced the drawing-room, and he 
self; “she is nothing but a big spoilt child at knew, as he passed the closed door, that Joan 
present; she will find her level presently. I was within working out some crude idea on 
trouble were to come to her ”—but this idea paper or canvas. But now, when he paid his 
was so repugnant to him that he shook it off. weekly visits, Joan was always out, and even 
It would be too sad to see Joan suffer : the Kathleen would be missing from the tea-table. 


‘ Don't cry, Kitty,” 
she said. 
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More than once it struck Roger that Lady 
Rodney looked a little dull —and was it his 
fancy that she seemed nervous and ill-at-ease ? 
—and when he asked after the girls, a faint 
colour would come to her face. 

“Joan has gone out on business, Roger/’ 
she would answer, “ and Kathleen is with 
her. What did you say, my dear?”—for 
l,ady Rodney was a little deaf—“that it is 
not a fit afternoon for my girls to be out? 
Ah! Joan is strong; don’t you remember 
what Dr. Ogilvie said ?—that her physique 
is superb: and I made her wear my fur-lined 
cloak.” 

“ Kitty takes cold very easily, Aunt 
Eleanor,” returned the young man, frowning. 
For once his aunt’s fond partiality for her 
elder girl jarred upon him. He was 
in love with Joan, but this afternoon his 
sympathies were more with the faithful little 
sister. “ Kitty is not strong,” he went on 
persistently. “You ought not to let Joan 
drag her out on such a day. The wind is 
positively fiendish.” 

If Roger wished to make Lady Rodney 
uncomfortable, he had fully succeeded : a 
troubled look came into her eyes. 

“Ah, Roger, what could we do? Joan 
could not go alone, and Giles had a bad 
foot. Kathleen has a cold already, but she 
would not hear of staying at home. I wanted 
Joan to give it up just for once, but she said 
it was impossible, and then I was obliged to 
let Kathleen go.” 

“ Why was it impossible ? ” demanded 
Roger impatiently. “ Aunt Eleanor, what 
does all this mystery mean ? Joan is always 
out, always busy ; one never gets a glimpse 
of her. It has been going on for months. 
Upon my word, I never knew a hobby last 
so long, and yet no one will tell me what it 
all means. Aunt Eleanor ”—in a coaxing 
tone—“we understand each other, you and 
I. You know whv I am working so hard — 
that I may one day have a home fit for Joan. 
You may trust me, only for pity’s sake do 
not keep me any longer in the dark.” 

“ My dear, my dearest boy, if I only could 
tell you, it would t>e such a reliefand here 
Lady Rodney looked at him with tearful 
affection. “ but I have given my word to 
Joan ; she has made me promise over and 


over again; ” and here the poor woman 
sighed. 

“ Aunt Eleanor,” observed the young man 
sternly, “ you are not a good actor ; you are 
telling me more than you imagine. You are 
not happy about Joan; this new freak of 
hers is troubling you, and in your heart you 
disapprove of the whole thing. Ah, I have 
hit the right nail on the head ! ” for Lady 
Rodney had winced and changed colour. 

“ Roger, how could you guess ! ” she said 
feebly. “No, I am not happy ! My darling 
Joan is making a terrible mistake: I cannot 
sleep at night for thinking of it. Oh, my dear, 
what am I saying? No, no. I will not be 
questioned any more. When one’s word is 
given it is sacred. Oh, if her dear father had 
only known I ‘ But the righteous are taken 
away from the evil to come, ’ ” continued the 
poor lady, a little incoherently. “ It may be 
true that I am old-fashioned and not up-to- 
date, as Joan says, and do not understand 
real art, but in my opinion a girl is safest 
under her mother’s wing and in her own 
home until she is married. 

“ My dear aunt, you are saying too much 
and too little ! ” exclaimed Roger ; and then 
the door-bell rang and Lady Rodney dried 
her eyes and took up her knitting ; and the 
next moment the two girls entered—Kathleen 
pale with cold, and speaking in a hoarse 
voice, and Joan flushed and handsome, with 
a strange, triumphant expression in her eyes. 

“ Oh, it is you, Roger,” she said, a little 
coldly. “Then mother has not been dull. 
Kitty, if we do not make haste we shall not 
be ready for dinner ; ” and she swept out of 
the room, carrying Kitty with her. 

It was an uncomfortable evening. Roget 
was seriously put out with his cousin ; she 
would understand none of his hints or 
answer any of his questions; they were on 
the brink of a regular quarrel before they 
parted Joan lost her temper for once, and 
accused him of trying to spy on her actions; 
and Roger, in a huffy tone, had replied that 
her ingratitude and selfishness were enough 
to sicken any man. And then he had Ixide 
her good-night and stalked out of the room. 
That night Joan, with unwanted irritability, 
declared to Kathleen that Roger’s persecution 
was not to be endured. “ He is insufferable; 
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he gives himself airs as though he were forty 
at least—and he is only a step-cousin too— 
no real relation at all.” Nevertheless, Joan 
cried herself to sleep that night, and awoke 
with a headache the next morning. 

The breach promised to become serious. 
Roger came very seldom to Fitzroy Place 
that winter. When they met there was armed 
neutrality between them. Joan was always 
perfectly civil; she even went out of her way 
to say pleasant things to Roger. It was the 
young man who held himself aloof. Soft 
words could not mollify him as long as Joan 
withheld her confidence. But each time he 
went to Fitzroy Place he thought Joan looked 
more thin and worn, and Lady Rodney more 
nervous in manner. 

One afternoon, in the early spring, it came 
into his head to pay them an unexpected 
visit. But as he entered the drawing-room 
he was at once aware that he was not 
welcome. I^idy Rodney gave a little cry of 
dismay as she rose from her writing-table, 
and Kathleen looked at him in a 
deprecating, frightened way. 

“ Oh, Roger, why have you 
come ? ” she said, almost petulantly ; 
and then she turned to her mother, 

“Giles ought to have said that we 
were engaged, and that we could see 
no one—no one at all.” 

“ My dear Kathleen, she had her 
orders,” returned Lady Rodney help¬ 
lessly, “and you saw, yourself, that 
she sent the Chesterions away ; but 
Roger is just one of ourselves.” 

“ Kitty is not particularly civil,” 
returned her cousin, with a grim 
laugh. “ The mysteries are still 
afloat, I see. Am I to go, Aunt 
Eleanor? Is that what Kitty 
means?”—and here a black frown 
came on Roger’s brow. “ Look 
here, Kitty, I am pretty well sick of 
this—even a worm will turn, you 
know. If you shunt me off in this 
way, it wall be long before you see 
me again.” And then, at Roger’s 
angry tone, Kitty turned a little pale. 

“ Oh, Roger, please do not put 
yourself in such a passion. No one 
wants to turn you out. How f can 
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you say such dreadful things! It is only ” 
—and here she began to laugh nervously— 
“that there is no dinner. We had a late 
luncheon, and we are going out, Mother and 
Joan and I.” 

And here she looked at her mother mean¬ 
ingly, pursing up her mouth with an ex¬ 
pression that seemed to say, “ There, I have 
got you out of the difficulty very cleverly, 
so please hold your tongue.” But, to Kath¬ 
leen’s dismay, her mother refused to take 
the hint. 

“ What does it matter, Kathleen ? ” she 
said, in a distressed voice. All the w’orld will 
know' it to-morrow’ morning, and why not 
Roger? How can I hide things, when my 
heart is just breaking ? Oh, Roger boy, if I 
were only in my quiet grave before my old 
eyes had to see such a sight ! ” And then 
Lady Rodney poured her story into Roger’s 
shocked ears. 

Joan, her pride, ner darling, had been 
studying for the stage during the past year. 

; ! 



“ Kitty, take me home." 
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She had fallen among Philistines, and had 
swallowed their praises and blandishments 
greedily. That very evening she was to 
make her debut under an assumed name, and 
the manager and her other dramatic friends 
were prophesying a great success. 

“ They say her beauty and grace will take 
the house by storm/’ she finished. But 
Roger, sick at heart, could bear no more. 

“ Let me go,” he said hoarsely. “ Do you 
think that I have no feelings—that a man 
can forgive everything ? So this is what 
you have been keeping from me all these 
months! ” And the next moment he had 
left the house. 

* * * * * 

Roger told himself that his love was dead. 
Joan’s strange reticence, her duplicity, had 
slain it for ever. Nevertheless, when the 
curtain drew up at The Royal that night, 
Roger Hamilton was hidden in the corner 
of a box so securely that even Kathleen, 
peering round the house nervously through 
her opera-glasses, failed to see him. 

His face was set and white as Joan 
advanced with queenly step towards the 
footlights. Good heavens ! how beautiful she 
looked! No wonder the house rang with 
applause. The white draperies set off the 
graceful, girlish figure; she looked so young, 
so fair, so imperial, as she stood with her 
arms crossed lightly over her bosom, that 
Roger involuntarily bowed his head. After 
all, had he made a mistake ? Was this really 
Joan’s vocation? 

But the next minute there was a choking 
sensation in his throat, and his eyes began to 
throb. “Good heavens! she is stage-struck!” 
he exclaimed, not knowing that he spoke 
aloud ; and the same instant a shrill, childish 
voice from the adjoining box said, “ Mammie, 
is the lady dumb ? Why don’t she speak ? 
Are the bad people frightening her with their 
noise ? ” 

When the curtain descended on that 
shameful failure, the fair white statue was 
suddenly galvanised into life. 

“ Kitty, take me home or I shall die ; ” and 
the unhappy debutante fell into Kathleen’s 
trembling arms in strong hysterics. 

♦ * * * * 

“ She will not see you, Roger. She will see 


no one. Dr. Stewart has ordered perfect 
quiet. If she goes on in this way he will not 
answer for the consequences; her brain is in 
an irritable condition, and she cannot sleep or 
eat properly. My dear, it nearly breaks my 
heart to see her, she is so changed; ” and the 
tears coursed down Lady Rodney’s cheeks; 
her face looked quite lined and old. 

“ Look here, Aunt Eleanor,” returned 
Roger obstinately, “ how long do you 
suppose I am going to stand this ? I mean 
to see Joan, in spite of Stewart. I shall do 
her no harm. Do you suppose his voice 
breaking with sudden emotion, “ that I 
would add a feather’s weight to her burden 
and yours ! But I know you and Kathleen. 
You are killing her with kindness, and she 
wants a strong arm to lift her out of the 
Slough of Despond ; ” and after a time Roger 
had his way. Nevertheless, as he stood 
beside Joan’s couch, looking down at the 
changed face and sad, hollow eyes of the 
girl he loved, there was a sudden spasm in 
his throat. 

“ Why have you come, Roger ? ” she said 
fretfully, and her voice had lost its beautiful 
timbre. “ I want to see no one—no one.” 
Then, as the feeble notes sounded in his ears, 
Roger pulled himself together with a great 
effort. 

“ Why are you lying there, Joan,” he 
returned coolly. “ Have you not learnt 
your lesson yet? Have you no pity for 
your poor mother, and for your devoted 
slave Kitty? Is it to be selfishness to the 
end ? No one can make you well but your 
self. No physician, save One, can minister to 
a mind diseased.” 

“ Roger, for pity’s sake-! ” and Joan’s 

thin hands covered her face. 

“ I have no pity for cowards,” in a voice 
so stem and searching that it seemed to sting 
her like a whip. “Can this be Joan, the 
brave, strong-hearted girl I loved, who has 
allowed one failure, one miserable paltry 
failure, to spoil her life ? Who shuts herself 
up like some heathenish thing, in a darkened 
room, and mopes herself into melancholy 
madness? Joan”—and now he took her 
hands—“ you shall not do it; you shall not 
trail your bright wings in the dust, like some 
wounded bird. Be a true woman; forget 
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yourself, and think of others. Look at those 
lines on your poor mother's brow—you have 
brought them there; and cease to brood 
over your own pangs of hurt vanity and 
disappointment.” But what more Roger 
would have said was never known, for 
Joan fell into such a fit of wild weeping 
that Kitty in alarm drove him from the 
room. 

* * * * « 

“ Roger, I want to ask you something: 
have I learnt my lesson yet?” and Joan 
Hamilton laid her hand on her husband’s arm 
as she spoke. They were sitting in the 

foggi a of an Italian palace, and the perfume 
of a thousand flowers pervaded the night air. 
“ We have been married just a year,” she 
continued softly, “ and I always meant to 
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ask you that question on the 
anniversary of our wedding- 
day. Roger, tell me frankly— 
have I disappointed you ? ” 

“ My dear child, what 
can you mean?” he 
began lazily. Then, 
as he saw the sad, 
wistful look in her 
1 >eautiful eyes, 
he knew what 
scathing mem¬ 
ory had swept 
over her, and the 
next moment he 
had drawn her 
tenderly to his 
side. 

“Joan, my 
darling, do not 
look like that. 
What are past 
mistakes to do 
with us now ? 
We have for¬ 
gotten all that. Don’t 
you know, sweetheart” 
—and his voice was 
caressing to her ear— 
“that it was just that 
failure, that bitter humi¬ 
liation, that was needed. 
It is a truer, nobler woman than the old 
careless Joan who has consented to share 
my life, though I confess I dearly loved the 
feckless, wilful Joan of old. What—tears, my 
dearest! and on our wedding-day, too ? ” 

“ They are happy tears. Oh, Roger, let me 
say this for once, and then * the dead past 
shall bury its dead.’ All these months I 
have lacked courage to speak, and yet at 
times my heart was almost crushed with its 
load of gratitude. Roger, when you stood 
by my couch that day, speaking words of 
stern, uncompromising truth, until, for very 
shame, I was compelled to rouse myself, you 
breathed into my soul the breath of a new 
life. ‘ Be a true woman, and forget yourself.’ 
Dear huslxmd, God bless you for those words ; 
for when I learnt to forget myself, I found 
my God and you.” 
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“ \X 7 HAT is called the Dublin Season,” 
VV to quote a recent mot of Lord 
Cadogan’s, has lately been in full swing; and 
at such a time our thoughts naturally turn to 
the Vice-regal Court and the beautiful 
women who lend to it grace and lustre. Yet 
it was unfortunate that Lord Cadogan should 
have made such a remark as that quoted 
above, for the Irish are proud of their Court 
and its traditions, and Dublin Society is 
jealous of its Season and keenly resents any¬ 
thing which savours of patronage. It would 
never have been made by a Lord-Lieutenant 
who was an Irishman ; and though Lord 
Cadogan is not a “ brutal Saxon ”—for he 
claims descent from the ancient Britons, and 
therefore has Celtic blood in his veins—he 
should surely have been more careful to 
respect the prejudices of the Irish people, 
who, sore at the neglect they have received 
from Royalty, are apt to take offence where 
none is meant. 

The Vice-regal Court, the centre and 
focus of the Dublin Season, can boast of 
great antiquity. It was founded as long ago 
as the reign of Henry II., and the Sword of 
State and the “ Cap of Maintenance,” which 
are often borne l>efore the Viceroy on public 
occasions, date from the time when the first 
“Representative of the King” took up his 
residence in Dublin. 

Looking back into the past, we find that 


the chapter of Irish beauties at the Irish 
Court has always been a large one. At every 
era we catch glimpses of a train of belles 
celebrated, not only for their beauty, but their 
wit. The dark hair and violet eyes of Erin’s 
fair daughters have formed the theme of 
many a song and story, and it may safely be 
said that no country has produced more 
beautiful women. The last century was 
especially prolific in fair Irishwomen. Stepping 
for one moment from the precincts of the 
Court to those of the stage, we find such 
beautiful and celebrated actresses as Peg 
Woffington, Kitty Clive, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, and 
Mrs. Bellamy, who in their several lines 
have never been surpassed in any country. 
And that the link between the Dublin stage 
and the Vice-regal Court was in those days 
a close one is evidenced from the fact that 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings at first thought 
of adopting the stage as a profession. Indeed, 
they first made their curtsies at the Vice¬ 
regal Court in clothes from the theatrical 
wardrobe of good-hearted Peg Woffington. 
They forgot her kindness in after years— 
even the money which she lent to Maria 
Gunning; and ’tis related when the fail 
Maria became a countess, that she snubbed 
the popular actress. So do people kick 
down the ladders by which they climb; and 
the “ art of forgetfulness ” is cultivated 
successfully by many a peeress of the present 
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From n fhotcgrafh by La/ayttte, Dublin. 

Lady Helen Stewart. 


day who was not born in the purple. Of 
these fair Gunnings, on their appearance in 
London, Horace Walpole wrote : “ There are 
two Irish girls of no fortune, who are declared 
the handsomest women alive. I think 
being two so handsome, and both such 
perfect figures, is their chief excellence, for, 
singly, I have seen much handsomer figures 
than either; however, they can’t walk in the 
Park or go to Vauxhall but such mobs follow 
them that they are therefore driven away.” 

But the beautiful Gunnings by no means 
exhaust the list of Irish beauties in the past. 
There was Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, best 
known as “ the Fair Geraldine,” whose rare 
beauty was famous and who flourished at a far 


earlier date. To her Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
addressed the following sonnet: — 

Description and Praise of Geraldine. 

From Tuscane come my lady's worthy race ; 

Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat. 

The western isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively head. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast, 

Her sire an earl, her dame of Prince’s blood ; 
From tender years in Britain doeth the rest, 

With King’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen ; 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 

I lampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 

And Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her l>eauty of kind ; her vertues from alxjve, 

Happy is he that can attain her love. 
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From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 

Lady Sophie Scott. 


There was also Mrs. Mary Blachford, 
granddaughter of Lady Mary Tighe, who is 
depicted as being very beautiful when young, 
and also gifted as a poet. She was the centre 
of attraction in the brilliant Vice-regal Court 
of Dublin before the Union. They were 


Dublin’s palmiest days; when the Ranelagh 
Gardens were the resort of the beaux and 
belles, when the parliament was held in 
College Green and the members had their 
town residences in Dublin, and when the 
Lord-Lieutenant danced with the mysterious 
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most beautiful women of the da. 
have graced the Dublin Cour. 
To begin with, there is LaJ-, 
Cadogan herself, who, though p 
longer young, still retains mu. h 
of the beauty of her youth, and 
whose dignified charm and ami. 
bility have made her very popular 
m Dublin. Then there is her 
daughter, Lady Sophie Scott, who 
has been seen at many of the func¬ 
tions during the Season, and who. 
as every one knows, was married 
last year to the young and wealthv 
Sir Samuel Scott. Dady Sophie is 
petite and brunette ; her friends are 
devoted to her, though she has 
her fair share of the family pride. 

Two other fair ladies of un¬ 
doubtedly Irish birth, who have 
been much in Dublin this spring, 
are Lady Helen Stewart, daughterof 
Lord and Lady Londonderry, and 
Lady Beatrice Butler, eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady 
Ormonde ; it is curious to note that 


From a photograph by I.afayette. Dublin 

Lady Carew. 


shamrock-dressed lady at St. Patrick’s 
Ball, who vanished as the clock struck 
twelve, and kissed the knocker of 
Dublin Castle on her way out. 

Elizabeth Hamilton, Countess de 
Grammont, was another Irishwoman 
celebrated for her beauty and intellect. 
A connoisseur in feminine beauty de¬ 
clared that he never saw any one who 
so fully came up to his standard as 
Elizabeth Hamilton. 

These fair women are all of a bye- 
gone age, and only their sweet memories 
remain to haunt the salons of the Vice¬ 
regal Court. But their traditions of 
beauty are worthily upheld by many of 
the dames who figure at the Drawing¬ 
rooms and festivities of Dublin to day. 

During the last season, which has 
certainly been a brilliant one, though 
presided over by a Viceroy and Vice¬ 
queen of an “alien” race, some of the 



1 a PnotografH by Lafayette, Dublin. 

Lady Beatrice Butler. 
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From, a fhoto^rafk by La/ayetie, Dublin. 

The Countess of Limerick. 
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they are both devoted to amateur theatricals, 
and their talents in this direction, aided by 
their native Irish wit and vivacity, have made 
them immensely admired. 

Lady Sophia Grattan-Bellew is very hand¬ 
some, and is Irish to her finger-tips. She is 
a daughter of the late Lord Granard, and 
wife of the popular Sir H. Grattan-Bellew, of 


Wyndham-Quin, are but a few among the 
many. Among the beautiful “aliens” one must 
not omit to mention Lady Carew, the wife of 
Sir Henry Falk Carew, the well-known Devon¬ 
shire baronet, and pretty Lady Essex, who is 
an American by birth. In passing one must 
pay a tribute to the memory of the beautiful 
Duchess of Leinster, now, alas ! no more. 



From a photografh by La/avette, Dublin 

The Countess of Essex. 


Mount Bellew, county Galway, who was High 
Sheriff in 1887. 

Lady Limerick (better known as Lady 
Glentworth) has always been greatly admired. 
She, too, is thoroughly Irish and the daughter 
of a Limerick county gentleman. Indeed, 
the number of fair Irishwomen who have 
visited the Vice regal Court this season is too 
great to be numbered here—the Duchess of 
Abercorn, Lady Londonderry, lady Annesley, 
Lady Garvagh, Lady Fingall, and the Ladies 


As every one knows, the Dublin drawing¬ 
rooms are always held at night; and this adds 
not a little to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Towards ten o’clock carriages con¬ 
verge to the little hill, and form into one line ; 
inside of them fair and fluttering debutantes , 
all trains and bouquets, are folded up in some 
way. Within the courtyard the tall windows 
are lit up in long files, and the soldiers and 
police are drawn up ; and afar off under the 
arcade, where there is a blaze of light, the 
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From a fhotografh by Lafayette, Dublin. 

Lady Sophia Grattan-Bellew. 


carriages are “ setting down ” 
and driving away. Under the 
brilliant light is seen a curious 
crowd, and a variety of uniforms. 

Amid the crowd inside are 
many stately matrons and the 
fresh young girls from the 
country, the special “ Irish ” 
faces, the “ violet eyes,” be¬ 
side the belles of the city itself. 

Beyond is a second room and 
another barrier; and beyond 
that is the Throne-room, where 
what we may hear a country 
gentleman call “the ceremony” 
takes place. 

Peeping into this Throne- 
room, which is all ablaze with 
gold, with a coved ceiling, 
rich hangings and furniture 
to match, and which recalls a 
state-room in the palace of St. 

Cloud, we can see a throne with 
a handsome canopy, and, for 
a matter of spectacle, a glitter¬ 
ing pageant indeed. In front 
of the throne the Viceroy and 
the Vice-queen stand. On 
each side, in a semicircle, are 
the “staff”: the dozen or so 
of “aides” the Master of the 
Horse, Comptroller, Cham¬ 
berlain, gentlemen at large, 

State stewards, private secretaries, physicians 
to the household, surgeons to the household, 
make up a respectable muster. But opposite 
them is a yet more effective crowd, the 
dignitaries and persons of quality of “the 
Court,” who have been privileged with what 
is called the “ private entree .” Here we 
have archbishops and primates and the lord 
chancellor, lords justices, chief justices, the 
lord mayor, deans, chaplains, heralds in 
gorgeous tabards, knights of St. Patrick, 
commanders of forces, privy councillors in 
profusion, earls, marquesses, barons, and all 
the “ ladies ” of the illustrious persons. And 
then the presentation takes place. The 
ceremony over, the ladies retire into St. 
Patrick’s Hall—this is where the investitures 
of the knights of St. Patrick takes place— 
and the grand ball-room; it has a painted 

VOL. 1. 


ceiling, and the galleries are decorated with 
mirrors and scarlet tiers of seats to view the 
dancers on the polished floor below. 

One great drawback to St. Patrick’s Hall 
is that there is as yet no electric light; and 
gas hardly supplies its place. The Hall at 
Kilmainham is, indeed, in many respects 
superior to St. Patrick’s and better decorated, 
and the ball which Lord and Lady Roberts 
gave there recently was perhaps the most 
successful function of the season. 

I am fain to linger among the beauties of 
the Vice-regal Court; but enough has been 
said to show that the tradition of Irish wit 
and beauty are worthily maintained under the 
present regime \ and Dublin needs only the 
presence of Royalty to become, even more 
than now, a great social centre, around which 
all that is best in Ireland would rally. 

42 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WATER-OF-DEE PEARLS. 

B UT the Hempie’s father—and Nance’s, 
was quite another field to plough. 
Nance and I talked over our engagement— 
not by the well where I used to meet the 
Hempie. That was too open and unconcealed 
for Nance, who knew that stray suitors with 
jealous eyes were always wandering about 
Nether Neuk. So wc met under the pear-tree 
in the orchard, because at that spot the 
shade was deepest, and there was the know- 
ingest crooked seat for one, in the crotch 
where the broad lowest bough pushed itself 
out at right angles to the gnarled trunk. 

Here Nance and I met one clear June 
twilight. 

We were quite safe, for Peter Chrystie was 
away spending the evening with the Laird of 
Butterhole (“ Bargaining about me, so mind 
you behave,” said Nance archly). Further¬ 
more, I had so arranged matters with the 
Hempie that we were in no fear of that 
athletic young lady descending upon our 
heads on her way westward from the pig-styes. 

I had brought my sweetheart a ring which 
I had contrived, as I thought, with much 
skill, and the making of which had imperilled 
my whole financial position. It was a plain 
gold gypsy ring, set with misty Water-of-L)ee 
pearls, each one of which I had fished for 


myself out of the black pools and rushing 
rapids of that turbulent river. 

It had just arrived that day from the little 
working jeweller in Edinburgh, who had 
lodged on the same fiat as myself, and 
divided the cost of taking in the Spectator 
with me. 

At first Nance was delighted—but in 
another moment she said, “ But pearls mean 
tears, Alec ! ” 

Now, nine times out of ten it is not the 
least use arguing with a woman about her 
superstitions. It is better to go off on a side 
issue, a personal one if possible, and so take 
her position in flank. 

“ But Nance,” said I, “ do you know that 
you look prettiest when you cry, or perhaps, 
to be exact, just when you are going to stop.” 
For by this time I had had one or two 
opportunities of knowing. And no true love- 
affair can go on long without such. 

Nance smiled, and looked affectionately 
at her ring. 

“ Well, but,” she said, “ I don’t want 
tears between us two—at least, not often, and 
not unless / want to.” 

I tried the other flank. 

“ It is all right,” I said confidently. “ You 
see, these are not common imported sea- 
pearls—they come out of our own water of 
Dee. And, what is more, I fished for every 
one myself, and paid the tears for them on 
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the spot, when the edges of the shells cut 
my feet.” 

Nance looked at the ring, with her head 
first on one side and then on the other. 

“ Of course I could not wear it,” she said 
wistfully, after deep consideration. 

“ But why not ? ” I said ; though I knew. 

“ My father-! ” she began. 

“Tut, Nance,” I replied, “you are not 
so often within sight of your father.” 

“ No,” she answered slowly, “ it is not 
exactly that. But if I wore it, he would 
soon hear. You see, they talk a good deal 
about me in this parish. At least, the lads 
do.” 

“ And the lasses are jealous —and they 
speak too ? ” I queried. 

Nance sighed and raised her eyes 
demurely. 

“ I cannot tell a bit why they should 
be jealous of me,” she said; “ but 
after all, I could wear it on a chain 
round my neck, couldn’t I—that is, if 
I had a chain.” 

“ You shall have one, Nance,” I 
cried recklessly. (No dinner for two 
months, even getting it cost price from 
my little jeweller!) 

“ Oh, will I ? ” said Nance, clasp¬ 
ing her hands ecstatically. Then she 
informed me solemnly that I, Alec 
McQuhirr, was most certainly a sweet 
thing and- But why continue ? 

So it was arranged that my lass 
should wear her engagement ring round 
her neck—a decision which seemed 
somehow to relieve her mightily. 

“ You had better keep it till you 
get the chain,” said Nan:e suddenly, 
as if she remembered something all at 
once. “ I have no pocket in this 
dress.” 

Now, this is a thing incomprehen¬ 
sible to a man, who, whether he is 
rigged out in Whinnyliggate by Tailor 
Byron or has his clothes made in 
George Street, has but one idea of a 
comfortable coat—that is, a panoply 
of pockets, with just as much founda¬ 
tional fabric as will s rve to connect 
them together. But I repeat the state¬ 
ment as Nance made it to me, and, 
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from what followed immediately, I have 
every reason to believe in its truth. 

I slipped off my tie. It was a thin strip 
of fine silk of a light blue. I knotted the 
ring into it, tied the ends in a bow, and gave 
it back to Nance. 

“ Wear that under your dress, sweetheart! ” 
said I. “ It would not be lucky to take back 
our engagement ring.” 

Very daintily and carefully Nance set the 
riband of blue about her neck. I saw her 
fingers tremble as she undid the top button 
of her bodice to slip in the ring, blushing 
and looking down at the ground most be¬ 
witch ingly as she did it. 

But as she gave her head a little shake to 
settle the riband lower on her neck, it so 
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chanced that I caught the thin gleam of a 
golden chain. 

“ Why, Nance, you have a gold chain on— 
and you never told me. Why did you not 
put the ring on that ? ” 

Instantly my jealousy was aroused. The 
manifold hints of the Hempie as to Nance’s 
trustworthiness had fallen into all too fruitful 
soil. 

“ Nance,” I said sternly, “ I insist upon 
seeing what is on that chain which you wear 
about your neck.” 

My only excuse is that at the time I was 
very young, and did not know enough to 
take whatever the gods might send without 
asking questions. But I have learned my 
lesson now. 

Had I possessed the generosity of a Jew 
pedlar or the observation of a stable lout, I 
might have seen that my little sweetheart was 
suffering most piteously, and that, had I gone 
about it in the right way, she would have 
denied me nothing. 

“ Insist is not a word any one has ever 
used to Nance Chrystie,” she said, very 
quietly, but looking at me with a new light 
in her eyes, quite different from that which I 
had seen there the night when I angered 
her by coming in at the French window. 

“ But I do insist ! ” I repeated, for I had 
become perfectly insane in my headstrong 
folly; “ and, what is more, 1 have every 
right to know.” 

“ Then you shall know ! ” 

She flashed her hand into her bosom 
and brought out a chain with not less than 
a bundle of trinkets hung upon it. There 
were five or six rings, three lockets, two 
halves of sixpences, and one whole crooked 
one. 

Nance had undone the clasp of the gold 
chain like lightning, and gave me the whole 
into my hand. We were both standing up 
now by the pear-tree. I could see that she 
was very white and red, and hear that she 
was breathing quickly, with her lips a little 
parted. 

‘‘There they are,” she said. “ Now, Alec, 
what do you make of them when you have 
them ? ” 

“ That depends,” said I, mighty grave, 
“ on what you call them, Nance.” 


“ I call them my property! ” she said 
defiantly, flashing one look at me. 

“ Who gave them to you ? ” I said, looking 
down at them. 

She stirred them a little contemptuously 
with her fore-finger, as if the pile of trinketry 
had been a nasty medicine which she wished 
me to melt thoroughly before taking. 

“ I forget,” she said, lightly tossing her 
head. “ There are too many to remember.” 

“ And pray, Mistress Nance,” I said, “ how 
long will it be before my love-token takes its 
place among the others, and you forget about 
Alec McQuhirr ? ” 

“ That depends upon yourself. Perhaps 
you would like it back now ? ” 

“ We will see about that later ! ” I said. 
“ This, now ” (I went on, thinking I was doing 
bravely)—“ who might be the giver of this 
very pretty thing ? ” 

I touched with my finger a ring of quaint 
and ancient device, which was obviously of 
more value than the others. 

“ It was my Cousin Willie who left that 
behind him, to remember him by when he 
went to India.” 

“ Aha ! ” said I. “ And this : was that an¬ 
other of your—cousins’ ? ” 

“ It was,” answered Nance; “it must 
have been either Edgar or Joe—let me 
see.” 

And she paused, with her finger deep in an 
excruciating dimple on her left cheek, knit¬ 
ting her brows the while, as if the problem 
were altogether too hard for her. 

“ And this locket; may I open it ? . . . 
Yes. This tells its own tale. Who is this 
young man ? ” 

“ He is the elder brother of the Lady 
Sophronia ! ” replied the minx, and thrilled 
with wicked laughter. 

Something very real took me high in the 
throat. I was tricked—deceived. Even the 
Hempie—and I did think I could trust the 
Hempie ! But after all, no matter. 

I crushed the chain and its appendages in 
my hand and flung them from me fiercely, 
far over the orchard wall into the grass of the 
meadow. 

“ There ! ” I cried, “ I have done with you, 
Nance Chrystie. I decline to be one among a 
dozen, cousins or other. I need a heart to 
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mate with mine that will be true as mine is 
true, single as mine is single ! ” 

I thought this was rather fine; but Nance 
spoilt it. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried lightly, “ it is not the 
single hearts that I object to, but the widowed 
ones.” 

I was too angry to take any notice of her 
taunting words. 

“ I have the honour to bid you good-bye ! ” 
I said grandly. 

I wished afterwards I had had the cour¬ 
age to say “ farewell ” instead, but I knew 
Nance would laugh. 

“ Pray, Sir Singleheart, do not go without 
your property! ” mocked the pretty vixen. 
And she made me a low curtsey and handed 
me back my ribbon and ring. 

“ You will find it, like your widowed 
heart, not so very much the worse for my 
brief wearing of it! ” 

She turned and tripped away, leaving me 
standing, gazing like a pitiful ninny at the 
ribbon in my hand. Then I took both the 
ring and the silken tie and threw them after 
the others as far as I could into the meadow. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MY OTHER SWEETHEART. 

How I reached Drumquhat I do not know. 
I only remember that I found myself, some¬ 
how and some time, in the stables suppering 
the horses, side by side with Gib McWhulter, 
our serving-man. He looked up in aston¬ 
ishment at my early return. 

“ What’s wrang, laddie, that ye ha’e through 
wi’ your courtin’ already ? ” 

My heart was too full, my wounds too 
recent, for me to answer. I went on sullenly 
with my work. 

“ Aweel,” said Gib philosophically, “ since 
ye are here, e’en gi’e the horse graith a bit 
polish, and I’ll gang ower by and tak’ a turn 
at the hizzies mysel’ ! ” 

A sort of dazed numbness took hold of 
me. It was as though my head had been 
cut through at the neck with an exceedingly 
sharp knife, and I would not find it out 
till I sneezed. 

Yet this very lack of ordinary feeling 


enabled me in some fashion to get through 
the evening. I went into the kitchen and 
got a book to read. Then I sat down 
with my back to the light—more to es¬ 
cape the eyes of my mother (which seemed 
to fill the house, and reach some way across 
the yard) than to get the light upon the 
page. Indeed, I never even found out what 
it was that I was reading. For all the while 
my heart throbbed out, “ Nance ! Nance ! ” 
And mocking little fiends ran up and down 
the lines of print, skipping from one to the 
other and crying, “You are a fool, Alec 
McQuhirr! You are a great fool, Alec 
McQuhirr ! ” 

And in my deepest heart-deeps, I knew 
that I was—the greatest and most foolish of 
fools. 

Then came the almost unendurable inter¬ 
lude of “ the Buik,” when the reverend voice 
of my father, as he read the Gospels, and 
sent sonorously up the evening sacrifice of 
petition, seemed to me a thousand miles 
away—like a voice speaking unintelligible 
words far out on the confines of space. 
Immediately after we had risen from our 
knees I escaped to the little gable room 
over the peat-shed in which I slept. 

My mother came up to bid me good-night, 
and watched like a cat at a mousehole while 
I answered “ Yes ” and “ No ” at random 
to her questions and gossip. She spoke of 
the new tune that the precentor sang to the 
hundred-and-third psalm on Sabbath morning 
at the Kirk on the Hill. She was more 
than doubtful whether there was any scrip¬ 
tural warrant for repeating the last line. 
She spoke of my father’s thoughtlessness in 
the matter of putting on clean socks. 

Suddenly I became conscious that her 
eyes had become fixed in her head. She 
was gazing directly at my neck. 

“ What’s come o’ the blue silk tie that ye 
gaed oot wi’ the nicht, Alec ? ” she cried. 

I had the lie ready. It crouched immedi¬ 
ately behind my teeth; but I tell you what— 

I could not speak it to my mother. So I 
was silent. 

“ Did ye loss it, Alec? ” she said, bending 
her face a little nearer to look. It was nearly 
out that time. And it would have been a 
good lie—a serviceable lie. But just then I 
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caught sight of the webbed and netted crows’- 
feet about my mother’s eyes, and the lie 
went back to its own place like a Jack-in-the- 
box. The lid was shut upon it with a 
clang, too. 

* * * * * 

“ Did ye loss it, Alec ? ” she repeated 
more gently. 

(“ O Lord, if only she would be angry, and 
rage at me ” !) 

“ No,” said I, “ I didna’ loss it, mither ! ” 

I suppose I spoke sullenly, in that native 
Scots which can sound so dour and hard. 
But my heart was not sullen. Whenever my 
mother spoke to me like that, I became at 
once about six years of my age. And there 
is nothing that twenty-one resents more. 



“ What’s 
wrang, laddie? 


“ Did ye gi’e it away ? ” 

There was a silence in the garret. I lost 
sight of the crows’-feet. I saw instead that my 
mother’s eyes were of a faded and cloudy 
blue, and her heart seemed so close under 
them that I actually saw them ache. 

“ Aye,” I said slowly, the words driven 
out of me, “ I gi’ed it awa’, mither ! ” 

“ To Nance Chrystie ? ” 

“ Aye ! ” 

My mother’s underlip began to “ wicker,” 
as we used to say at school—the sort of 
trembling that you cannot stop when you 
will. 

Oh if she would only strike me. What a 
pitiless thing a mother is ! I wanted to cry 
out and stamp. If I had not been brought 
up a Cameronian I would have sworn at my 
mother, and had to answer for 
it on the J udgment Day. 

As it was, I only nodded. 

There was a full century’s silence 
in the garret over the peat-shed. 
My mother held the Drumferm 
Standard , her favourite paper for 
deaths and marriages, folded 
broadly in her hand. I heard 
something go pat pat on it. I 
knew it was not raining. But I 
wished that it had thundered 
and the bolt had stricken me. 

“ Oh, mither, what for do ye 
do that ? ” I cried at length. For 
I was on my knees beside her, 
trying to take her thin fingers. 

But she held me off with one 
hand, while she tried to dry her 
e ves with her apron and the DrUmferm 
Standard clutched together in the other. 

“ Oh, it's richt, it’s richt! It’s as 
the guidman says. It comes to every 
mither. But her first-born ! It has come 
a wee sudden on me, Alec. That’s a’! 
Ye micht ha’e let me be the first wi’ ye a 
while langer!” 

“ M ither, mither,” I said, “ ye shall aye be 
first wi’ me, as lang as I live ! ” 

She shook her head slowly, sadly. And 
if there was a weary world-wisdom in her 
smile, there was the wisdom of heaven in 
her eyes—yet not the wisdom of the angels 
who have neither sinned or suffered. 
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“ And she put it about her neck ? ” said 
my mother, more like one calling up old 
memories out of the vasty deep, and medi¬ 
tating upon them, than like one who asks a 
question. 

I said nothing—for how could I tell her 
the truth ? 

“ Well,” said my mother, at last, “ she’s 
bonny eneuch to look upon. Oh, I’ll never 
deny that she is fell bonny ! ” 

Nance Chrystie never in her life had such 
a compliment paid to her beauty as in those 
dozen reluctant words of my mother’s, forced 
from her trembling lips by a sense of justice, 
stern as the moral law itself. 

“ And what did she gi’e you, Alec ? Will 
ye let me see it ? ” 

She spoke almost pitifully, like one who 
asks a favour too great to be thought upon. 

“ Naething! ” 

“ Alec, dinna lee to your mither ! ” 

Again the years passed on through the 
garret, in a remorseless, ticking silence—the 
ticking of my own heart and my mother’s 
running races. The two of them seemed to 
fill the room. 

“ There was a ring on the riband, 
mither ! ” I said at last. 

“A ring. Laddie, where gat ye a ring? 
Ye didna’ buy it wi’ your college siller ? ” 

“It was juist yon Water-o’-Dee pearls that 
a freend o’ mine set for me ! ” 

“ The Water-o’-Dee pearls, Alec ! Why, ye 
telled me that ye were keeping them for me— 
to gi’e them to your mither the day ye were 
capped in Edinburgh.” 

“Did I, mither? Did I say that? I 
wasna’ minding that I had said that! But 
I’ll get ye far brawer and better anes ! ” 

My mother rocked herself to and fro, as 
she had often done when her bairns were 
children. The motion had become habitual 
to her. Then she checked herself, and sat 
straight up, lest I should think she was 
fretting. 

“ 1 dinna’ want your pearls, laddie. What 
would the like o’ me do wi’ pearls ? It is 
better as it is. They’ll set bonnie young 
Nance Chrystie far better than an auld done 
body like me. Oh, I ken that.” 

“Mither! Mither!” 

“ Haud awa’—dinna’ touch me the noo. 


I’m no’ greetin’, I tell ye. I dinna’ want the 
bit pearls. It was juist—juist that ye should 
ha’e thocht yince o’ gettin’ them for me, and 
that ye cutted your feet bringing them oot o’ 
the water ! ” 

If the condemned criminal suffers as I di\ 
then, I am in favour of instant execution, five 
minutes after sentence. 

No, I was not crying. How should a man 
of almost one-and-twenty cry like a bairn ? 

Then, when my mother spoke again, it was 
in a changed tone—like one ashamed, and 
yet half curious. 

“ And what did she say when ye gi’ed the 
ring to her ? ” 

“ She gi’ed it back to me again ! ” 

“ Oh, the limmer—how dared she ! ” cried 
my mother, on fire instantly at the hint of an 
insult or rejection to her eldest son. 

“It was my fault, mither—I quarrelled 
her. I angered her. I taunted her till she 
did it.” 

“ What angered ye, laddie?—what did she 
do to ye ? ” 

But I was not telling tales on Nance that 
journey—not even to my mother. 

“ Oh, nothing,” I said ; “ it was only my 
own ill-nature—my de’il’s temper.” 

“ Were ye tauntin’ her about ha’ein’ had 
ither lads ? ” said my mother. 

“ How did ye ken that?” I cried, astonished 
in my turn. 

She laughed a little—a laugh I had never 
heard before. It seemed a young laugh—the 
laugh a lass laughs to a lad she likes well, 
when they two are all alone. 

“ Ah!—thirty years ! . . . thirty years ! . . .” 
said my mother. 

And there was a sweet, sad light of memory 
in the misty eyes of blue. 

“ Oh, mither,” I said (I was on my knees 
beside her: how I came there I do not 
know) “ ye are winsome yet, mither. Ye 
maun ha’e been bonny in your day.” Then, 
with sudden contrition, “ Ye are bonny and 
winsome noo ! ” 

My hand was between her two, and she 
patted the back of it gently with the upper¬ 
most. 

“Alexander, lad,” she said, still in the 
young vcice, “ I mind a lad and a lass that 
were fond o’ yin anither, like Nance and 
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*' Dinna ever be 
prood wi the uae ye love." 

you. And he quarrelled her, and he was 
prood, and she was prooder. And he gaed 
awa’—thirty year since . . . thirty year! ” 

“ Was’t my faither ? ” I asked. 

“ Na,” said my mother, drawing in her 
breath, “ na—no’ near sae guid a man as your 
faither. But the lass was fond o’ him—aye : 
he was her first, ye see. And he gaed awa’ ! 
She never saw him mair ! ” 

I waited for more. But there was no 
more. 

The wrinkled hand, hardened with work, 
but soft as silk when the touch of love was 
in it, went on gently patting mine. 

And I stroked my mother’s hair as if she 
had been my sweetheart. She never let me 
do that before. I declare I felt her lean her 
head against my hand as I stroked, just as 
Nance did. 

“ Gang back—gang back to her this verra 
nicht, Alec ! ” she cried earnestly. “ Dinna 
ever be prood wi’ the one ye love. She will 
no* be prood wi’ you, gin she lo'es you. I’ll 


wager she is greetin’—greetin’ sair—the 

noo ! ” 

“She was laughin’ when she gaed awa’!” 
I said; for my pride was not all gone. 

“ 1 ken—I ken,” said my mother. “ That 
lass, the lass that I was speakin’ aboot, 
lauch< d too as she gaed oot o’ his sicht. But 
she wat’ her pillow through and through that 
nicht, before ever she saw the licht o’ the 
dawning—and the boat that carried him awa’ 
half across the blue Solway.” 

She listened a little, with her ear toward 
the d< >or. 

“ Put on your coat and awa’ wi’ ye. I’ll 
let ye in when ye come back. Find the ring 
and the riband, and tak’ them direct to the 

lass. She will be fell fond to get them 
back, I can assure ye. And say first 
that ye are vexed for what ye did— 
tell her that. She’ll no’ be sleepin’, 
and will rise wi’ a licht heart to 
speak doon to ye frae her window- 
sole.” 

I hesitated still, for a moment. It was 
not my nature easily to give in. 

“ She will be lyin’ listenin’ for your step, 
cornin’ up the loanin’, Alec ! ” 

My mother’s voice pled like that of a young 
lass fleeching with her sullen lover when he 
is in the wrong. She might have been the 
lass herself. 

My heart was melting fast. There was no 
more anger in it anywhere. 

“ The lass that I was speakin’ aboot 
listened. But she never heard the step she 
lo’ed better than her ain soul. She prayed, 
but nae answer cam’ but the cry in’ o’ the 
wild birds oot on the lonely muir. Oh, Alec 
lad, it’s an awfu’ thing to be prood with them 
ye love ! ” 

My mother helped me on with my coat, 
and, motioning me to walk behind her, she 
let me softly out. And on the doorstep she 
stooped quickly and kissed me, almost as 
she had been my sweetheart. Then the 
door shut to, all but a crack, and I knew 
that my mother’s ear was at that crack. 

There was a sudden feeling of cold in the 
air. It was my face drying in the night wind. 
It was not dark, for at that time of the year 
the days are very long and the skies very 
clear. I ran rather than walked towards the 
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Ere the French window shut Nance from my sight. 


farm-steading of Nether Neuk. I could have 
easily gone blindfold, I knew the way so well. 

I reached the orchard wall. It was but 
a stone dyke, but the gloom was dense 
among the trees. As I came near, something 
soft and white—a great owl most like—flitted 
across and was lost in the shadow. I skirted 
the dyke, keeping wide from the office 
houses, till I came opposite to our pear-tree. 
Here or hereabouts in the meadow must be 
the place. I stooped to my search. My 
foot struck something that jingled. It was 
the chain which had been about Nance’s neck. 
The trinkets were still upon it. 

Then the anger came on me again, and 
almost I had thrown it from me once more, 
like a poisonous asp which might sting me. 
But my mother’s last words came to me : 
“ Be not proud with those you love.” 

So I stood with the trinketry in my hand, 
and my better soul came again to me like 
the forgiveness of a child. My mother was 
certainly praying for me at that moment. 


“ After all,” I said to myself, “ what 
business is it of mine ? I know she is sweet 
and pure and—loves me. Of course, men 
have loved her—tried their best to win her. 
And what matters it if she has taken their 
gifts as she has taken the gifts of the summer 
air, the summer flowers ? Right certainly 
she loves me as she never loved before. I 
will go and tell her that I am sorry. I will 
take back the ring to her! ” 

I stooped and began to look for the 
blue riband and the ring. I searched every¬ 
where, and in the clear, lingering light of the 
west I could distinguish every blade of grass. 

The blue riband and the pearl ring were 
not there ! 

But as I skirted the dyke-side I found a 
small shoe, and a flat stone had fallen from 
the wall upon the top of it. It was—well, 
I knew Nance Chrystie’s shoe. But then 
again: when Nance went indoors she had 
gone through , not outside the orchard. 

Then she must have been here again. 
She must have come back—of her own 
accord she must have returned to the 
orchard. . . . What was the white owl which 
I saw’ as I came ? 

I looked over the dyke. There was the 
pear-tree—and—yes, something white was 
settled low in the crotch where we two had sat 

I w’as over the dyke in a moment, and 
Nance—Nance nestled in to me with a little 
frightened cry. 

“Oh, I was afraid,” she whispered, “so 
dreadfully afraid. I did not know it was 
you, Alec ! And I dropped my shoe.” 

I had her by the hand. There w r as a ring 
on her finger—my ring. I felt the Water-of- 
Dee pearls. 

She read my thoughts. 

“ Alec,” she said, “ dear love, I am sorry 
I w r as cross. I shall always wear your ring 
there now. I do not care who knows— so 
long as you love me ! ” 

We kissed one another. 

“ And now r , dearest, do you w’ant this ? 

I said, holding up the gold chain with the 
trinkets. 

“ Yes,” replied Nance, “ I w r ant it very 
much ! ” 

But before I had time to sulk (I felt it 
coming on) she added,— 
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“You see, they were all my mother’s—I 
wear them for her sake ! ” 

“ Nance ! ” I cried aloud, in wild astonish¬ 
ment. 

She nodded archly and a little defiantly. 

“ Yes, every one of them ! ” 

“ And why did you not tell me at first ? ” 

“ Well,” she said, picking at the ring on 
her finger, “ because at first you did not ask 
me prettily. You were horrid—you know 
you were ! ” 

I knew, and said so willingly, humbly. 

There is no more to tell at this time. We 
walked home—after a while —hand in hand ; 
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and ere the French window shut Nance 
Chrystie from my sight—I knew what I knew. 

* * * * 

My mother met me at the door. How 
she heard me come I know not. 

“ Well ? ” she said. 

“ It is all right! ” I whispered. 

My mother put her hand on my head. 
She must have stood on tiptoe to do it, for 
she was a little woman. She did not kiss 
me this time. 

u The God of Jacob bless Nance and 
you ! ” was all she said. 


THE END. 



TEbe Cucftoo. 


BY SYDNEY T. SMITH. 

C UCKOO ! cuckoo ! ” Through brake and glade I hear it— 
“ Cuckoo ! ”—when April’s day is done : 

The Cuckoo bird, what is it that can stir it 
To make such noise at setting of the sun? 

“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” Why, where canst thou be hiding— 

“ Cuckoo ! ”—thou Sinbad of the woods ? 

What is it that thou art so oft deriding 

In cloisters green where melancholy broods? 

“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” Thou art in yonder thickets— 

“ Cuckoo ! ” nay, thence thou now hast fled; 

And now thy note is fainter than a cricket’s ; 

And now Spring’s Mercury is overhead. 

Thou art a symbol of her mirth and brightness; 

Nor she nor thee canst know decay; 

Thou passest with her in a happy lightness 
W hile we in summer’s wealth are left to stray. 
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T HE old saying that one half the world 
does not know how the other half 
lives in many cases applies only too well to 
our knowledge of poor child-life; yet the 
conditions under which this life is led are 
all-important to the community. True, we 
are aware that the masses of our children 
are swept into school. The most indifferent 
observer cannot remain ignorant of this fact, 
while discussion is rife in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment as to the expense of school buildings 
and the education, religious and otherwise, 
carried on within their walls. 

Since, however, school hours cannot occupy 
the whole waking life even of a modern child, 
the question may occur to some—“ What 
does he do with himself during the rest of 
the day ? ” The State may teach him the 
three Rs, and even throw in a little 
“ technical education,” but unless the laws 
of Lycurgus and the dreams of Plato take 
effect in the England of to-day a large 
portion of a day-scholars time must remain 
at his own disposal and at that of his parents. 
Let us consider the case of the half-million 
children whose education is confided to the 
London School Board. A very large pro¬ 
portion of these are drawn from areas marked 


by Mr. Booth as poor or very poor. Possibly 
these areas may be practically unknown to 
many of our readers; still, from what little 
they have seen, and what more they have 
read, of the poorer districts of London, they 
may form a very fair idea of the existence 
awaiting the child who issues from his well- 
warmed and well-ventilated schoolroom. 

In summer the choice lies for the most 
part between a crowded, stifling room and a 
squalid court or narrow pavement of more 
than doubtful cleanliness. If he is fortunate 
in living near one of the Parks or the Em¬ 
bankment Gardens, he may find his way 
there in the long evenings and enjoy a whiff 
of purer air and a 
game of play; but even 
summer evenings are 
not always fine, and no 
such resource is avail¬ 
able in late autumn and 
in winter. 

Taken at the best, 
his parents are generally 
too weary and over¬ 
worked to attend to 
more than his bodily 
needs: taken at the 
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A Successful 

worst, illness or drink renders such attention 
little more than nominal. In the street he 
will find companions : what will they teach 
him ? How does the education of the pave¬ 
ment supplement the instruction of the 
school ? Not to dwell on darker features, 
we often read and hear complaints of the 
bad manners of boys and girls let out from 
lessons. It is rather surprising that their 
manners are as good as they are, and that 
they are so often willing to take a hint on 
this point. Let any rich parent consider the 
amount of training necessary to render the 
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much on the lines of a well-conducted nursery, 
or of the “ Children’s Hour” in a happy 
home where a mother devotes herself to the 
amusement of her little ones. There is no 
attempt to insinuate a lesson in disguise. 
In one room lively games are played, such as 
battledore-and-shuttlecock and “ Follow my 
Leader,” and balls and skipping-ropes are 
provided ; in another, children will listen to 
fairy-tales ; and in others they may be found 
busy with dolls and paint-boxes, beads and 
scrap-books. In fact, there is no form of 
game or toy dear to boys and girls blessed 



" Leading: off.” 


best-disposed child really well-behaved, and with this world s goods, which does not 
then blame the little denizen of a back alley afford even keener pleasure to those who 
for not getting out of his elders’ way, and have little or nothing to gratify eye or mind 
not answering politely when addressed. in their own homes. 

About seven years ago some ladies and It must not be forgotten that the teaching 
gentlemen, dissatisfied with speculation and given in school has sharpened the already 
complaint, set themselves to work to sow acute intelligence of the town child. A 
good seed amongst the tares, trusting that country child will often sit placidly for an 
in time it might produce the stronger crop. hour or so, doing nothing in particular, on a 

They obtained from the London School grassy bank in summer, or by the cottage 

Board permission to use its local buildings fire in winter. Neither grassy bank nor 

for the purpose of conducting in them Happy cottage fire is forthcoming in the town, and if 

Evenings for the children attending Board they were they would not satisfy the restless 

Schools. These evenings are organised very little citizen, whose mind is wide awake and 
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rapidly taking in impressions. It behoves 
those around him to consider what those 
impressions shall be. 

The knowledge of good and evil acquired 
in daily life becomes very evident in the 
Evenings, when we witness the childish love 
of dramatic performance, ranging from the 
“ action songs,” now common in infant 

schools, to the 
more ambitious 
representation 
of a fairy tale 
for the amuse¬ 
ment of friends 
and school¬ 
fellows. An 
objection is 
occasionally 
raised to all 
acting, as en¬ 
couraging in 
children a ten¬ 
dency which 
may ultimately 
prove danger¬ 
ous. The answer is that almost all children, 
rich or poor, will act, and in London at all 
events it is impossible to keep them ignorant 
of the joys of the drama. The question to 
be seriously considered is less whether they 
shall act, than what they shall act. 

Let me give, on this point, the experience 
of Miss Ada Heather-Bigg, one of the two 
sisters to whose unflagging energy and 
devotion the Association owes a large part 
of its success. 

She says : “ One day last winter I had 
a strained throat, and told them they must 
amuse ///*, as I could not talk. One child, 
after simulating drunkenness, lay on the 
school dais with a stick by her side, and 
pretended to be dead. 

A second child was 
supposed to be the wife. 

Knock at the door (the 
blackboard as a matter 
of fact). Supposed dead 
man says to his wife, 

‘ There’s the district 
visitor—tell her oi’m 
dead.’ Enter district 
visitor. Wife, as far as 




I could make out, told 
a tale of distress, husband 
with stick giving her digs 
with it, and saying, in a 
conventional stage aside, 

‘ 'Tell her oi’m dead ! ’ 

Exit district visitor. 

Husband jumps up. 

* What’s she guv yer ? ’ 

‘ A sovereign.’ ‘ Guv it 
here.’ ‘No I won’t.’ Wife 
flies, shrieking, round the class-room, fol¬ 
lowed by husband with stick. He knocks 
her down and takes the supposed money.” 

Such a result of the unguided dramatic 
instinct is, as Miss Heather-Bigg remarks, 
realistic enough, but scarcely edifying. It 
might provide useful material for a journalist 
in search of copy; but surely it is better to 
direct this instinct into more wholesome 
channels, and to suggest a fairy tableau , or 
scene from history, as an alternative. That 
this can be done with great success is shown 
by the experience of branches, where the 
children have been so trained that they can 
now be trusted to carry 
out their own ideas with¬ 
out the risk of such a 
performance as has just 
been described. 

This is what Miss 
Heather-Bigg witnessed 
on another occasion. 

“ One child, who seems 
to control the others by 
force of her inventive¬ 
ness, arranged a scene, 

* The Early Settlers in 
America.’ A lodger in - 
her father’s house made 
her some bows-and-arrows for the savages, 
and these, with some feathers picked up 
in the mews, and soot from the chimney, 
made a most Red-Indian appearance. The 
American settlers were given cocked hats 
of newspapers, sentries were set, scouts sent 
out, prisoners taken and exchanged; and 
then, after a bloodthirsty tnilee, a flag of 
truce appeared, and peace was concluded.” 

The great desire of the workers is to teach 
the children to amuse themselves, and if they 
can learn to provide pleasure for others at the 
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same time, so much the better. A favourite 
occupation is to manufacture little Christmas 
presents for their parents and friends out of 
odds and ends of wool and cardboard; and 
the results obtained from such unpromising 
materials are really astonishing. Old Christ¬ 
mas cards are very acceptable: some of the 
cleanest are re-addressed by the children to 
their relations; others can be made up into 
needle-books or pasted into the scrap-books 
which the little ones delight to make for 
hospitals; thus learning to care for others 
even less fortunate than themselves. 

While each branch has a local honorary 
secretary, and enlists as many local workers 
as it can, the most gratifying proof of the 
utility of the move¬ 
ment is to be found in 
the eager support given 
to it by schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses. 
The public hardly re¬ 
alise the devotion with 
which many teachers 
in the poorer parts of 
London give time and 
trouble to helping their 
pupils out of school 
hours; and surely a 
meed of praise should 
be accorded to those 
who, having gone 
through the strain of 
tuition during the day, 


sacrifice so many evening hours to the amuse¬ 
ment of their charges. They fully realise the 
influence over the children thus acquired, and, 
moreover, bear witness that regular attendance 
at the day-school has materially increased 
since the Evenings have been started, and 
that a great improvement has taken place in 
the tone and manners of their pupils, a 
testimony often endorsed by Her Majesty’s 
inspectors. So much of the work ought not, 
however, to fall upon shoulders already 
heavily laden, and the Council earnestly 
hope that other ladies and gentlemen will 
come forward to render assistance. 

Much enthusiasm prevailed both amongst 
workers and children when H. R. H the 
Duchess of York accepted the office of 
President of the Association. The children 
of London regard “ Princess May,” as they 
insist upon calling her, as a sort of Patron 
Saint of poor children, and this special con¬ 
nection with Her Royal Highness has been 
the signal for an outburst of juvenile loyalty. 
“ H. R. H. the Duchess of York ” is now 
printed upon all the tickets entitling the 
holders to the privileges of the Association, 
and is regarded by them as somehow con¬ 
ferring a claim to personal acquaintanceship 
with their president, who has thereby become 
“ Our Princess May.” By the time these 
lines are in print it is hoped that every Branch 
will have been placed in proud possession of 
her portrait. 

A rather pretty scene took place amongst 
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A favourite dolly. 


the very poor children of Shoreditch. The 
honorary secretary asked if they knew who was 
their new president, and instead of giving a 
direct answer, one and all spontaneously 
struck up “ God save the Queen.” In 
Hoxton, another of the poorest districts, the 
children were found to be marvellously well 
acquainted with the exact relationship of Her 
Royal Highness to the Queen. In Finsbury 
her name was received with tumultous cheer¬ 
ing ; and similar reports come from other 
quarters. 

The Duchess sent a liberal gift 
of toys and scrap-books, which have 
been distributed amongst the 
branches, all receiving substantial 
tokens of their Presidents interest 
in their welfare. 

The Association has not only re¬ 
ceived the stamp of Royal appro¬ 
bation, but also that sincerest form 
of flattery— imitation. Among the 
great towns of England where friends 
have been found to follow its ex 
ample, are Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Plymouth. “ Happy Evenings ” 
have been started in Walsall, and 
in the Board Schools of the Black 
Country generally ; and we are grati¬ 


fied to learn that they are now organised 
in Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and Vienna. 

The little Londoners have derived many 
benefits from their connection with the 
Association which were unforeseen in the 
commencement of the work. The Vice- 
Presidents and other friends have invited 
them to country treats in the summer and 
have provided entertainments, such as 
magic-lanterns, Christmas-trees, and con¬ 
jurers, during the winter months. While 
gladly welcoming and gratefully accepting 
such assistance, the Council desires to 
prevent these occasional treats from over¬ 
shadowing the real motives and objects of 
the work, which are to lead the children 
to prefer rational amusements to unwhole¬ 
some excitement in daily life, and to sub¬ 
stitute sympathetic friends for dangerous 
companions. 

Therefore, of all the offspring of the 
Association, there is none which affords it 
so much satisfaction as the clubs which are 
now beginning to be formed for girls and boys 
who, having left school, are no longer eligible 
for the Evenings, and are yet too young for 
clubs intended for young men and women. 
The Boys’ Club in connection with Newcastle 
Street School, Shoreditch, has seventy mem¬ 
bers, all formerly attendants at the Happy 
Evenings, and it is conducted by the school 
staff and friends, who are at the same time 
helping with the Evenings. These youths 
and maidens are at a critical time of life, 
and inestimable good may be done by 



Looking: at the Duchess of York’s scrap-book in the 
schoolroom. 
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keeping them in touch with their friends, not get on without the help of kind-hearted 
For “ Friends” is, after all, the key-note of men and women. The tax on the time or 
the Association. Here is not a work which ability of any one individual need not be 
can be done by deputy nor a want which great. Any one who is fond of children and 
can be supplied by paid agents. Money is capable of maintaining reasonable order 
badly wanted : over seven thousand children amongst them, who can tell a story or arrange 
are at present influenced by about forty a game, who can teach draughts or halma, 
branches. But the Board Schools of London which many are eager to learn, or superintend 
number 448, with an average attendance of the manufacture of home-made toys, would 
465,974. The Council is most anxious to be gratefully welcomed as a helper. Any 
extend its work amongst all the poor children young man who can teach boys to box is 
in these schools, and many desire that it simply invaluable. 

should include the Denominational schools The Council cannot but think that there 
in its operations. It cannot hire pianofortes, reside in town during the autumn and winter 
purchase toys, and provide for other in- months many families of which some members 
evitable expenses, without a much larger would be willing to spare two hours once a 
income than it receives at present. week, or even once a fortnight, if they were 

The honorary treasurer, Montague Barlow, aware of the field which lies open before 
Esq., 12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., them. They earnestly beg that the names of 
will gladly receive donations or subscriptions, such ladies and gentlemen may be sent to 
however small; and contributions in kind, Miss Edith Heather-Bigg, at the address 
such as toys and story-books, new or old, already given, and she will willingly furnish 
picture-scraps, paint-boxes, beads, games, any further information, 
and flowers, may be sent to the honorary I would only add my conviction that no 
secretary, Miss Edith Heather-Bigg, 14, children are more grateful for any benefits 
Radnor Place, Hyde Park, or she will send bestowed upon them than these little waifs 
a report with list of local honorary secretaries, of the Great City. They have neither been 
should any one desire to assist a special spoilt by over-indulgence nor drilled out of 
branch. their own individuality; they readily respond 

But even if the Association had all needful to efforts made on their behalf, and are eager 
funds, which it emphatically has not, it could to reciprocate any kindness shown them. 




SPRING IN THE PYRENEES. 

BY BERTHA NEWCOMBE. 


T HIS story of a short stay in the Pyre¬ 
nees will be of little interest to lovers 
of adventure. It is no thrilling tale of exploit, 
of perilous mountain-climbing, of encounters 
with savage sheep - dogs or brigand-like 
Spaniards. The uneventful record of our 
days there shall be unfolded rather to the 
lover of the simple life of the people, and to 
him to whom the words mountain, stream, 
and meadow, bring recollections of gentle 
upland strolls in flowery fields where the 
peasant throws a passing greeting as he looks 
curiously for a moment at the stranger. 

The names of Argelez and Bagnfcres de 
Luchon are familiar to every tourist. The 
guide-book gives descriptions of both places 
and of the excursions to be made there¬ 
from, and in the spring, long before the real 
“season” begins in June, our countrymen 
; flock to the mountains from Biarritz and 

. Pau, making their headquarters at Argelez, 

; where, at the Hotel de France, they find what 

is generally of great importance to them— 
English society and newspapers. 
i Complete comfort and an attentive and 

j kind host and hostess make up a great deal 


for the continued tiresome interchange of 
small talk at the long meals, and the “ little 
music,” games, and gossip in the evening, 
which seem to be essential to the happiness 
of the Englishman or Englishwoman abroad. 
After all, the crowd disperses during the day, 
and we can stroll up through the village to 
the near hill-sides. 

It is market-day, and the square, sloping 
market-place is filled with a black-looking 
crowd. Unfortunately, colour is rare in the 
dress of the peasants, and black prevails with 
the women and brown with the men. The 
pollard acacias, just bursting into green, over¬ 
hang the striped awnings of the booths, and 
the blue umbrellas set up here and there. 

“ Voulez-vous ache ter quelque chose, Madame ” 
is distinguished occasionally among the jabber 
of patois. The merits of an inflated pig-skin 
are impressed upon us as it is held up by 
one of the back legs of the deceased pig. 
But we protest that we do not want to make 
butter in a pig-skin. Down the street, past 
the old auberge with its gigantic wistaria 
which clambers along the white wall for 
hundreds of feet; then a rough path to the 
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left climbs by a hedge of pink roses and pale 
rose-coloured medlar. It is over-hung by 
branches of apple-blossom, bending from the 
bank on the other side, and soon brings us 
to a little farm. Here we can sit in the 
orchard, looking down on the farm-buildings 
seen through the apple-boughs, while beyond 
is the blue haze of the valley, and the moun¬ 
tains, with their snowy tops. 

Here is the heart and soul of the country, 
and here lives a typical family of the country¬ 
side. They are all ploughing now upon a 


Economy of money and lavish expenditure 
of time are two of the principles of life among 
the peasants. As the hedges are not frequent, 
the animals have to be carefully superin¬ 
tended while feeding, and prevented from 
straying into the adjoining pastures set apart 
for hay. One man will often spend a whole 
morning looking after one pig or cow; but 
when a woman does the work she can knit, or 
spin, or sew, to fill up her time. The handsome 
young woman who is bearing us company in 
the orchard knits while she talks. She is a 



In the orchard. 


sloping field just above the orchard. The old 
grandfather drives a pair of creamy cows and 
guides an old wooden plough. H is son directs 
another, helped by his mother, a wrinkled 
old woman who walks in front to indicate 
the direction for the second yoke of cows and 
to chastise them occasionally, as they are not 
a docile couple. Cows are used even more 
frequently than oxen for draught, though the 
hard work does not allow them to give much 
milk. Cries, yells, execrations, and cajoleries, 
resound through the air, so that the quiet of 
the country is somewhat disturbed. 


niece of the elderly woman, and though bright 
and cheerful is attacked by the modern spirit 
of discontent which prevails among the 
younger generation here as elsewhere. She 
is weary of the dull life of the country and 
thirsty for accounts of distant lands and 
cities. She amuses herself by going down to 
the town in the evening to stare at the visitors 
at table d'hote through the hotel windows. 
A frank and child-like curiosity appears 
in her direct questions, and she wonders 
greatly at our enjoyment of her familiar 


surroundings. 
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ambitious for advancement in the big 
world, they return to their native hills 
to possess their souls in peace. 

Should any one despise the so-called 
delights of casinos, toilettes , and brass 
bands, and venture to Luchon when 
all the hotels are asleep with their 
shutters closed, he it is who will see 
the freshness of the spring-flowers and 
the cool green of the wooded hill-sides. 
I )own the many roads, leading from the 
villages on the far mountains, the peasants 
descend to the busy market. Their melan¬ 
choly-looking horses bear heavy burdens, 
topped perhaps by some buxom peasant 
girl, who, with her companions, carries on 
a lively conversation with a jovial young 
man on a donkey. He rides with his face 
towards the tail, to make the most of an 
opportunity for flirtation with the merry 
group behind him. They come from their 
lonely homes, only just free from the receding 
snow, which has kept them at home, and 
more or less tongue-tied, for many months, 
to barter their small produce and to enjoy a 
gossip with their customers from other neigh¬ 
bourhoods. 

loiter on, the snow will have disappeared 
from the heights, while now it covers all the 


Little goatherds. 


Poets’ narcissus. 


Around us are the small patches 
of already lengthening meadow 

grass. Blue squills, darker blue columbines, 
and large ox-eye daisies, may be gathered in 
handfuls. Here and there a late hepatica 
peeps out from under xl rock, and in the 
boggy ground near the .many little streams, 
the purple pinguicula grows almost as thickly 
as a bed of violets, while higher up, the small 
blue gentian, pale yellow oxlip, and the deeper 
yellow cowslip, dot the fields with little flecks 
of colour. Just above, two children are call¬ 
ing to their goats, which clamber on the grey 
rocks, nibbling the short bushes. On all 
sides there is a sense of movement, the lively 
quiet of the country. 

The people are well disposed 
towards strangers. Certainly there 
are some who look upon them 
merely as a source from which will 
flow a continued stream of sous, 
but there are some also who are 
more independent and are inclined 
rather to show'er favours rather than 
receive them; and w r e often returned 
laden with big bouquets of lilac and 
snowballs, or other presents. It is 
pleasant to think of the hours w r e 
passed near one farm, w'here a large 
family of brothers and sisters 
clustered around us and chattered 
about the drawings that were being 
made, or told us their pathetic little 
stories, or sang us the songs of the 
country. Many of the shepherds 
and cowherds are men of education. 

They may even have taken their 
degree at Toulouse, and, not being 
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lower peaks. The mountain roads are quiet, 
and in her garment of spring Luchon lives to 
her own delight. On the plain, the meadows 
are white with the flowers of the poets’ 
narcissus. Their faces are turned southwards, 
towards the sun, and the air is heavy with 
the delicious scent. The mountain meadows 
look as if they still kept hold of the snow, so 
white are they with the same flower. It 
follows quickly on the pink apple-blossoms, 
which are only just dying away. Brown- 
spotted fritillaries hang their heads here and 
there, while the yellow globe flower and the 
pink auricula take possession of the marshy 
ground. Very beautiful is the pink glow 
which the latter gives to the slopes. Astrantia 


performed in the church the streets were 
transformed with simple decorations. Two 
or three altars were erected, and surrounded 
with plants and garlands. The Long Avenue 
was hung with white sheets and curtains, on 
which were pinned pink roses and other 
flowers, and the road was strewn with grass 
and flowers. As the procession passed 
slowly along, nothing could exceed the effect, 
against such a background. First came the 
tiny children, marshalled by the Sisters, then 
an army of white-veiled girls, carrying banners 
and baskets of flowers, a delicate harmony of 
white against white. Then the brilliant 
scarlet of the groups of acolytes, their brown 
heads darkly outlined, and sometimes, in the 


and spirea are everywhere, and at the edge 
of the snow, daffodils, soldanella, and ane¬ 
mones, may be had for the trouble of climbing 
for them. 

Besides these delights, Luchon offered, for 
a further feast to our eyes, her version of the 
Fete Dieu. Weather permitting, the Corpus 
Christi procession was to proceed through 
the town ; and the weather luckily did permit. 
In a short time, while the mass was being 


narrower streets, casting bright blue shadows 
on the white sheets. Last came the gilded 
canopy and the priest with the upheld Host. 

The procession stopped at each re/>osoir, 
and the priest performed a little ceremony at 
the altar. The acolytes carried banners, 
censers, and baskets of flowers, and now and 
then, at a signal, some of the little band 
turned round and, half kneeling, threw up 
their censers towards the Host, while others 


The passing of the Host 
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The procession of the Fete Dieu. 


cast flowers. The quiet movement and the 
twirling skirts were like a pretty dance, seen 
through the groups of kneeling figures with 
bowed heads, 

All too quickly the simple pageant passed 


and returned to the church. The altars were 
removed, the sheets taken down, and in an 
hour or so nothing remained but the 
trampled grass and crushed flowers on the 
ground. 

Bertha Newcomue n 
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H portrait. 

I N the deep woods where silence holds her sway, 

Where birds fly dumb or chirp with noiseless stir 
And wingbd things innumerable whir, 

Where scarce the boldest sunbeam finds a way, 

A silver lake sleeps in a twilight day : 

A streak of crystal set in sombre shade, 

Too bright but that forget-me-nots have made 
Heaven at its edge in tender tracery. 



Such stillness there has falln upon her life: 

Sunlight nor shade can vex her soul again. 

Wrapt round in peacefulness—dark pain and strife 
Besiege her bright serenity in vain. 

Heaven meets earth in her life-pages clear, 

Whose margin sweet is flowered with memories dear. 

F. Mahelle Pearse. 
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A REPLY TO MARIE CORELLI . 


BY LADY JEUNE. 


T HE inevitable controversy as to the 
improvement or deterioration of one 
age over another still continues, and no com¬ 
parison is ever satisfying. It is so easy to 
generalise and so difficult, when we particu¬ 
larise, to arrive at any accurate deduction. 
Each age has its vices and weaknesses, which 
alter according to the condition and in¬ 
fluences which are then existing; and to 
say that one time is worse or better because 
the particular characteristics we contemplate 
have altered or disappeared, is entirely mis¬ 
leading. An idyllic life of peace and content¬ 
ment, away from the storm and stress of life, 
is theoretically perfect, but it is perfectly 
possible for such a life to develop the worst 
qualities of mankind. Egotism, self-indulg¬ 
ence, indolence, and a thousand other weak¬ 
nesses, might ride rampant under such 
conditions ; while in an existence where 
luxury, wealth, and pleasure appeared to be 
the sole ambition, some of the noblest virtues 
of humanity might exist. Therefore, in 
generalising and condemning the weaknesses 


of the age in which we live, we are apt to 
form too hasty conclusions of the life which 
we see around us, and in condemning its 
weaknesses to lose sight altogether of the 
higher and better part which lies close be¬ 
side. 

Human nature is stronger than all the 
forces and influences opposed to it, and it 
does not alter materially, though conditions 
of life, and changes, modify it. We are 
always inclined to be pessimistic in compar¬ 
ing the time in which we live with the past. 
We are always being told that we were once 
more virtuous and brave, more simple and self- 
reliant ; that our women were more beautiful, 
our men more Spartan and courageous; 
that modern civilisation, and the gigantic 
changes which the nineteenth century has 
witnessed, have demoralised and degraded 
us; and that the great qualities which inspired 
the makers of our Empire have died away in 
an effete and worn-out civilisation. 

If we were to admit the accuracy of all the 
conclusions at which the pessimists arrive, it 
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would still be possible to prove that a 
“remnant” remains, sufficiently pure and 
wholesome to mitigate greatly the evils that 
undoubtedly exist; but we maintain—and it 
is easy to prove our contention—that the 
pessimists are wrong, and that not only are 
we not worse in the main than our forefathers, 
but that our times have called into existence 
qualities of the highest nature, which could 
.be only produced by the particular conditions 
-of to-day. 

It is impossible, in the complex life of 
-our time, that there should not be a large and 
powerful element in society whose influence 
is not altogether for good. The great wealth 
and luxury of to-day must produce effects 
which are demoralising and weakening to the 
•characters of those who live under their influ¬ 
ence ; but every age has had the same evil, 
though perhaps to a less intensified degree. 
'Where there is great wealth there must be 
great extravagance and display; but if only 
•controlled and properly directed, its effect 
may benefit the community. 

A demand for luxuries means employment 
to many poor people. Large entertainments, 
with all their accessories—smart clothes, car¬ 
riages, and all the adjuncts of wealth which 
modern moralists condemn—have, after all, 
some advantages; and those who live in 
London and work amongst the poor can 
truthfully testify to the vast difference in 
their comfort and prosperity when a season 
is a good one, and to the severe pinch of 
poverty when the spending power of the 
wealthy classes is curtailed. Therefore, while 
deploring and admitting evils which are the 
inevitable result of an age of luxury and 
-expenditure, one cannot help feeling that 
tne outburst against them is sometimes 
exaggerated, because people are too apt to 
jump to hasty conclusions from not carefully 
analysing the criticisms they make. 

A very powerful indictment against the 
evils of modern Society has appeared in 
these columns from the pen of one of the 
most popular writers of to-day—one who has 
studied human nature, and knows much of 
the life of to-day ; and while admitting that 
some of her criticisms are accurate, we think 
she is a little carried away by a righteous 
feeling of indignation at some things which 


belong to every age and society, and are not 
in themselves a definite sign of the decadence 
of this. It is very easy to write the word 
“ Sham ” across this age, and by a free 
and hasty generalisation to condemn it—to 
make it seem as if courage, heroism, and all 
other manly qualities, have disappeared in a 
“ slothful self-indulgence,” and that the aim 
of our life is to shut our eyes and ears to 
everything save the gratification of the lowest 
desires of human nature. We fail to see any 
signs of such a decadence when we know 
that for every post of danger and responsibility 
there are thousands of men ready to volunteer, 
and glad to serve their country, giving their 
life for the pay that a well-paid artisan would 
not look at. In the daily record of the 
papers we read of acts of heroism and self- 
sacrifice which show no indication of a decay 
of the heroism and bravery which have been 
the glorious- characteristics of our race. In 
great shipwrecks, in the terrible naval 
disasters of the last few years, the same cool, 
heroic courage has been displayed, not only 
by the officers, but the men—as, for instance, 
when the Victoria was sinking. The taking 
of Chitral, the march on Dongola, are 
incidents in our history just as glorious, 
though of less importance, than some in more 
well-known military expeditions. They all 
prove that when the necessity arises England 
can send her sons to fight her enemies with 
the same confidence as of old, knowing that 
they will prove themselves as worthy as the 
veterans of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

Our vast colonial empire, which is the 
growth of this “ effete ” century, is surely an 
unanswerable argument to the cry that we have 
become unable to hold our own in the council 
of the nations. Wherever new fields of 
enterprise and colonisation are opened there 
Englishmen and women are found ready to 
people them ; and it is because they possess 
the qualities which we are now told are in a 
state of decay that they succeed where every 
other people fail It seems to us, in this 
age of independence, that there never was 
a time when self-reliance and individuality 
were so pre-eminently the characteristics of a 
people; and that, so far from having sunk into 
a condition of decay, we are as ready as ever 
to emulate the deeds of our sires. 
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In the history of any Western country the 
influence which women exercise must largely 
affect its destinies: where the women are 
strong and virtuous a country must prosper in 
just the same proportion as it will decay if they 
are the reverse. The change that has come 
over the lives of women in England during 
the last thirty years is so remarkable that it 
cannot but have produced enormous differ¬ 
ences in English life and society; and opinions 
will always differ as to whether it is beneficial 
or the reverse. For our part we have no 
hesitation in saying it is all for good. There 
may be excrescences and anomalies which the 
large measure of independence women now 
enjoy have created, and which time will modify, 
and has, indeed, already modified. But when 
we contrast the position of women now with 
that of thirty years ago, the change is surely 
for good. If the sexes were equally distri¬ 
buted, and every woman could become a 
wife and follow the natural career which 
nature intended for her, the changes which 
so many deplore would perhaps never have 
come—or certainly much more tardily. 
But in a community where the female 
element is largely in excess of the male, and 
where modern thought and education has 
raised them intellectually on a more equal 
basis it was not possible for women to remain 
the colourless, dependent creatures of the 
past. And as they have become emancipated 
they have more or less chosen their own 
careers, and thousands of women are now 
living proofs of the advantages of a change 
that has given them an aim in life which 
they can pursue successfully. 

In our very complex state of society there 
must necessarily be great varieties and differ¬ 
ences in the lives of the different sets into 
which so large a society must be divided, and 
we cannot deny that there are aspects of 
modern life which we deplore. Whether such 
conditions are worse than formerly must ever 
be an undecided question; but that we 
have done with the coarseness and brutality 
of the last century no one will deny. Where 
there are great riches, a high standard of 
comfort and luxury, and a moneyed class, 
there must be extravagance and less moral 
restraint than in a more primitive state, where 
the conditions of existence are harder and 
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the life is more simple. An existence such 
as Marie Corelli tells us of is poetical and 
idyllic to the highest degree; but in our 
country, and under the conditions of modern 
life, it is an impossible one. It does not, 
however, necessarily follow that a life equally 
pure and happy is impossible in our modern 
Babylon. “ Love in a cottage ” is a delicious 
thing, but the wherewithal to provide the 
cottage and its accessories is an absolute 
necessity. The higher standard of comfort 
which modern society requires, without any 
superfluities, makes marriage more difficult 
than formerly, not because there is not the 
same capacity for affection and self-denial 
among us, but because the whole conditions 
of our life have changed and are still changing; 
and it must be evident to the most Spartan 
of us that, however simple and rugged may 
be our theories, it is an impossibility to carry 
them out in their entirety. The modern 
mother is not the heartless, selfish creature 
described to us, because she shrinks from 
letting her daughter link her life with some 
one (however deep her attachment to him 
may be) who cannot at least provide her with 
the necessaries of life. We think that Marie 
Corelli is mistaken in drawing the picture 
she has done of the “modern marriage 
market. ,, The same reproaches have always 
been heaped on Society which she makes; 
women have always been accused of sacrifi¬ 
cing their daughters for money, for the sake 
of the jewels and settlements of a rich hus¬ 
band ; and the cry of the “ slave market ” is 
as old as the world itself. But is it true ? Or 
rather is not the accusation so grossly exag¬ 
gerated as to be as false as if there were no 
foundation for its existence ? There are, and 
always have been, women who are sufficiently 
worldly to allow and even to persuade 
their daughters to marry for the material ad¬ 
vantages which a rich husband can provide; 
but that such women represent the average 
mother is an accusation we distinctly deny. 
There may be circumstances surrounding 
some marriages which lend colour to the 
suggestion that girls have sold themselves 
for money ; but such cases are exceptions, 
and because some exist it is false to affirm 
that all are the same. 

In the same way we object and protest; 
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most strongly against Marie Corelli’s statement 
that girls are “ brought out ” in the “ season ” 
to be sold as “ any unhappy Armenian girl ” 
—a statement as false as it is ridiculous. 
Does she really believe that the bright, happy 
pretty girls we see in London ball-rooms, 
all go there for the purpose of exhibiting 
their charms to the richest and most desirable 
suitor? Does she think that every girl starts 
in life with the avowed and open intention of 
making the best of her looks for such a 
purpose ? " We say that such an idea is 
monstrous; absolutely false of the girls, and 
equally untrue and unjust as regards their 
mothers. In the heart of every girl lies the 
hope that some day she may marry the man 
she loves, and, in joining her life with his, 
taste the sweet joys of life together; but the 
thought is one quite apart and outside any of 
the motives which make her wish to go into the 
world, or add to the enjoyment of her season. 

Girls enjoy society because of the fun, 
the gaiety, the change, and the wholesome 
excitement, which a season gives them, and 
not because in die distance they see the 
millions and the millionaire they are sup¬ 
posed to be hunting. Take any young, whole¬ 
some-minded girl with a happy home, and 
suggest such a thing and see her indignant 
denial of an accusation the thought of 
which had never darkened the pleasure of 
her life. If we watch girls in ball-rooms 
or in following any of their amusements, 
listen to their hearty laugh, and see the 
bright, happy expression of their faces, 
and the zest with which they throw them¬ 
selves into all they do, can we honestly 
say that we see a trace of the demoralising 
influences which Marie Corelli tells us 
are sapping all that is pure and sweet 
in their nature ? If such a accusation as 
Marie Corelli’s were true, it certainly needs 
more confirmation than the facts she brings 
foward to prove it, and our experience leads 
us to regard it from an entirely opposite 
point of view. We agree with her that 
women, to use her own expression, are much 
more “ mannish ” than formerly, and that has 
grown out of the greater freedom and 
independence they now enjoy. It may have 
taken away some of the dependence and 
softness of women, but it has given them a 


strong individuality, strong opinions, and an 
independence, which makes anything like 
maternal coercion an impossibility. Girls 
think and act for themselves, and have their 
own most distinct ideas on all subjects, and 
any mother would find it very difficult— 
nay, almost impossible—to force her daughter 
to marry a man solely because he was 
hugely rich. With a gentle, docile nature, 
without much strength of character or will, 
persuasion, or even stronger measures, might 
influence them; but the majority of girls 
could not be forced to such a step. Nay, we 
go still further and say that there are, we 
believe, very few women who would urge 
their daughters to marry a man they did 
not love. 

Girls may marry hastily, perhaps marry too 
young, without knowing their own minds ; but 
in these days no girl is forced into a marriage 
that is repugnant to her because her mother 
wishes it, and there are few women wicked 
and cruel enough to blast the life of their 
child by acting as Marie Corelli would have 
us believe. Every year the increased in¬ 
dependence which girls enjoy, and the feel¬ 
ing of the time in which they live, make 
them less anxious to marry, or to marry so 
early; and their position with regard to men 
and the feeling of camaraderie which exists 
between the young of both sexes does not 
tend to increase a girl’s desire to take a 
husband. Marie Corelli says truly, “ Nature 
will not be baulked of her rights : she gives 
us brains to think, hearts wherewith to feel, 
emotions to respond to every touch of human 
tenderness and sympathy, minds to educate 
in such wise they should be able to grasp 
and realise all the dear and holy responsibili¬ 
ties of life.” Because this is so it is also true 
that modern thought and education make 
mothers realise those responsibilities with 
regard to their children, and so refrain from 
using any influence except what tends to their 
happiness; and the same influences also make 
girls understand the profanation and wicked¬ 
ness of a loveless marriage. 

We can hardly believe that the little sketch 
of a w r aterside proposal which Marie Corelli 
gives us is descriptive of any class of society. 
We cannot, of course, presume to guess how 
the question is asked or answered, the ques- 
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tion that is old as time and yet sweet and 
fresh as the spring flowers ; but we are certain 
Marie Corelli does not know either, and we 
cannot suppose she expects us to take the 
two actors in her little comedy as typical of 
English life and manners ; for however barren 
a marriage may be of any sentiment or 
passion, we hardly think it possible a pro¬ 
posal of marriage could be conveyed in such 
language or accepted in a like fashion. YVe 
cannot help feeling that Marie Corelli gener¬ 
alises too much, and takes a class, and a 
very small class, as typical of the whole of 
English Society. 

If what she says is the case, the society 
in which we live is indeed corrupt and 
rotten to the core, and the end to which 
it is tending must be utterly disastrous. But 
we are sure she wrong—wrong in her facts and 
her conclusions. The mass of English men 
and women are as strong and morally pure as 
their predecessors. There never was an age 
when the standard of life was higher, or 
the obligations and responsibilities of wealth 
and position were more recognised, than the 
present. 

In selecting a very small clique as typical 
of the whole of English Society, Marie Corelli 
has overstated her case, and if we look around 
us, among the people to whom we belong and 
to the wider circle of English homes, we see 
that she is mistaken in every respect. There 
may be people whose life and example 
are bad; that we do not deny: but we 
say that the whole of English Society is 
essentially pure, and the standard of life 
and morality a high one. There may be 
cases where a jnariage de raison is the only 
alternative left to a woman, and there may be 
women who, from circumstances of poverty 
or necessity, are driven to marry men with 
whom they are not in love ; but all these are 
exceptions, and the ordinary English marriage 
is one of affection and sympathy. If any 
other reason but this was the rule, where 
would be all the happy homes we see around 
us ? How, otherwise, can we account for 
the peaceful and happy family life which 
is so distinctively English and of which we 
are so justly proud ? 

There are spots on the sun, and there is no 
such a thing as an ideal society. Perfection 


in this world is what we are all striving after, 
and which, like the magician’s stone, is not to 
be found. Our ideals are high, even if we do 
not attain to them, and no Englishwoman 
would we imagine admit that the picture 
which Marie Corelli draws of the English is 
correct. We do not deny that there may have 
been, and are, cases such as she describes in 
a society which represents only a very small 
feature of English life, and is, in no sense of 
the word, representative. 

In spite of all the allurements of riches, 
the ostentation and extravagance of to-day, 
and the temptations which money offers to 
women, we maintain that the hearts of girls 
in England are pure and single-minded, that 
the men they choose to be their helpmates 
and companions in life are the men they love, 
and however well gilded or attractive may 
be the advantages which money without love 
holds out, they have no chance in competition 
with the affection which develops into the 
glamour and ecstasy of a pure, genuine pas¬ 
sion. It would be useless to ask Marie Corelli 
to pause in her denunciations of the mother 
who, however much she may see her child 
suffer momentarily, prevents a marriage where 
poverty would be the inevitable companion 
of a lifetime. But she would surely not 
deny that the mother is justified in stopping 
a marriage (however great might be the 
affection) where the whole of two lives would 
be spent in an unequal struggle with privation 
and need. It is so easy to blame such a 
woman and inveigh against her worldly- 
mindedness ; but a mother can never forget 
that there are wider considerations than the 
present happiness of two people who enter 
into a marriage where there is barely enough 
for them to make two ends meet. The 
destinies of unborn children have to be 
considered, and she may well be justified in 
putting her veto on a contract which may 
bring beings into existence for whom no 
adequate provision is possible. 

Marie Corelli may say what we urge 
is a justification of her contention, and she 
may so construe it if she likes. All we 
maintain is that the evils of which she com¬ 
plains are only exceptional, and if they 
exist, they exist only in a society which 
is not to be taken as representative in any 
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sense of the word, nor are they the outcome 
of any age or system, but have always existed. 

There have been mercenary, selfish women 
since the creation of the world, and to some 
natures the temptations which wealth offers 
will always be irresistible. But because this 
may be true of a few, it is unjust to brand and 
condemn all Englishwomen, as Marie Corelli 
is prepared to do. VVe may be more selfish, 
more luxurious, than formerly, and the weak¬ 
nesses engendered by such influences may 
be more apparent; still, we maintain un¬ 
hesitatingly that the Englishwomen of to-day 
are no less governed by the sentiments of 
affection and passion than their ancestors, 
and are just as ready to join their lives 
with those of the men they love. Every 
day we see men and women in every class 
marrying, who have neither great wealth 
nor even the prospect of it, but who are 
content to lead lives of self-denial, conse¬ 
crated by that love, the very best and purest 
of which human nature is capable, which 
will never be tarnished or destroyed by any 
of the changes which affect the more mutable 
affairs of life. 




From a photograph by MayaU Or Co., Puxadii(y. 
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BY MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON. 


A T the moment that Delia, by reason of 
her slim height, attained to the dignity 
of a bonnet with feathers, and a skirt that, 
like that of her eldest sister Euphemia, brushed 
her ankles, Judge Hartshorn was in his prime 
and at the zenith of his social and legal 
popularity. “ Sweet shady Pall Mall ” was 
all the vogue then. Beyond it eastwards 
there was utter darkness for those who basked 
in it, and wagged their plumes, twirled their 
canes and whisked their swallowtails the 
length of the old palisade. But Hyde Park 
vied with it too. There, among the blue 
coaches and the yellow-and-black coaches, 
the cabriolets and horsemen, you would often 
espy the green chariot of the Judge. Since, 
however, his windows in Half-Moon Street 
viewed the Green Park, Mrs. Hartshorn, 
attended by a splendid wooden-faced fellow 
of a flunkey, was oftener wont to step literally 
from her portico to join the dazzling crowd 
that lounged past. 

It was not surprising that her circle should 
become enlarged at a bound when the brilliant 
Euphemia first tried her wings in Society. 
In this way many a cavalier had access to 
her wiles and returned them with interest; 
for Mrs. Hartshorn’s absent, abstracted, 
smiling manner was wholly reassuring, and 
many a gallantry was whispered under the 
drooping beaver brim that framed Euphemia’s 
face so entrancingly. Now you see that 
Euphemia had been presented at Court some 


four years since. Let not the fact be pub¬ 
lished. It was melancholy to see her com¬ 
peers marrying beneath her aristocratic little 
nose and yet remain herself unmatched. 
Cruel indeed was it to stitch perpetually her 
white satin sandals, wreath her hair with 
virginal garlands, and fashion her billowy 
white ball-gowns—if the truth be told, I think 
she damped the gauze to ensure the necessary 
classical folds. She wore the same smile too, 
a smile of early morn, of dew on daisies, of a 
girl Columbus at undiscovered worlds. It 
was harder to make than the sandals or the 
gown. But she was exacting in her demands. 
She required at once fiery passion and 
Napoleonic reserve in the man whose house 
she was to rule and in whose coach she was 
to sit embowered. Hot as a furnace, hard 
as crystal, with the impetuosity of a moonlit 
trouvfre and the icy disdain of a finished 
courtier, she demanded of him also an old 
name and wherewithal to uphold it. Of 
course that is impossible, for Heaven, at heart, 
is just. The mere money-grubber has gold 
and power. Nobility of mind or blood has 
little gold and many an insult; but it has a 
pride, a delicious, consoling pride that com¬ 
plains not, and is only discovered by stealthy 
test, even as the blisters on the feet of the 
princess betrayed the cruel, jumping peas. 

So Euphemia’s condition was serious, and 
she wore a mood of covert resentment against 
that section of mankind which merely woos 
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and passes by. Of what use was her social 
success, universally attested (but unknown to 
her) by the iridescent shreds of her sashes 
found in the secret cabinets of her ball 
partners of the period ? Some of these 
precious relics I have seen myself, for in 
Euphemia’s court was included my great- 
uncle, Nat Dawes of Lincoln’s Inn. I 
may add that I have in my possession the 
very pocket-scizzors - he always spelt them 
with a “ z ”—with which my marauding 
ancestor committed these gallant thefts whilst 
Euphemia sat wistfully unconscious behind 
her fan on a settee at routs and gatherings. 
Few other young women were so honoured 
as she by the litteraire Mr. Blakeney, when, 
in his excellent paper The Esquire , he inscribed 
to her that elegant duologue entitled “ Love’s 
Inquiry ” beginning: 

Question: “ Who doth o’er my heart hold 
sway ? ” 

Answer: “ Dian’s self, Euphemia.” 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

And what now of Delia? Delia spelt 
enfant gdte, which is enfant terrible ; and so 
it proved in the event. She was, as her sister 
described her indulgently to guests of the 
house, “ a perfect whimsey.” Not an incident 
in the home circle but Delia would have 
something to say on it. The Judge, who had 
taken a new lease of life at her birth—for she 
was by eight years Euphemia’s junior— 
chuckled perpetually, from the time that in 
her cradle Delia’s tiny fingers poked the 
prosperous dimples in his rubicund cheeks. 
Her talent for mimicry was quite dangerous. 
You cannot conceive how hugely they all 
laughed when Delia told her family what the 
linkman said one snowy evening when old 
Lady Porte, from opposite, gave him a French 
penny. Indeed, I confess it is not repeatable. 

It was more by luck than anything else 
that Delia was not severely punished when a 
blinking, spectacled Lord of the Treasury 
dined with the Judge. 

“ Do you know,” she asked the guest 
solemnly, as she presented him with a cup 
of chocolate, “ do you know why your lashes 
are so white ? ’Tis because they are grown 
under glass.” 

But the Judge was really to blame, for on 
every occasion possible he would parade his 


darling and her caprices; and then Mrs. 
Hartshorn would wipe her limpid blue eyes 
and sigh, “ Delia is as good as the play.” 

Euphemia could not always afford to laugh 
with the rest, for Delia’s mimicry, as afore¬ 
said, was dangerous, and spared no one. 
Her sister’s affairs of heart were numerous, 
wherefore this pocket lampoonist made what 
nowadays the vulgar call “ good copy ” out 
of them. And Euphemia winced, and was 
inclined to tartness. Closer the awful truth 
loomed upon her that she was twenty-five, 
and that in a short while Delia, at present 
only suffered to appear in public on special 
occasions, Delia the winsome and buoyant, 
would make her bow to their majesties. To 
be unmarried at twenty-five was perdition. 
And Delia worshipped her sister frankly. 

* ♦ * * * 

In the list of special occasions on which 
the ladies Hartshorn took the air in Pall 
Mall, to the number of three, was necessarily 
included the great pow-wow and excitement 
attendant on the peace rejoicings of 1814. 
On this day the regal weather had filled the 
Mall with gay voices and gayer clothes. 
People awaited the passing of a splendid 
cortege, and among them Mrs. Hartshorn 
and her daughters, attended by several 
gentlemen, had secured a coign of vantage on 
a gently sloping bank beneath a green- 
stained statue. In their train was Richard 
Glaston, cornet in the yeomanry, a long-tried 
retainer of Euphemia’s. At the moment his 
cause was to the front, for he had but 
recently come into a fortune, to which 
appended a future baronetcy. This recom¬ 
mendation, together with his modest and 
gentle port, induced the balance of Euphemia’s 
affections to droop tenderly towards him. At 
the same moment a penniless but magnificent 
swashbuckler, a cavalry blade who danced 
the new waltz at Almack’s to the envy and 
despair of other beaux , was now fain to stand 
on tiptoe to see far overhead the vanishing 
condescension of this lady, whom he was 
also understood to adore. One disadvantage 
his rival had, and it were only human that 
the smart soldier should make use of it. To 
look at in repose Richard Glaston was 
charming. But alas! he had a trick with 
eyes and hands in conversation that 
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contorted also his shapely lineaments into 
the worst of grimaces. Bad enough, but 
’twas not the whole. He had a tag, a three- 
word eccentricity, that stuck to him as burrs 
to homespun, and not a sentence escaped 
without it. The outcome of a certain 
nervousness of address in a large assembly, 
it appeared in different ways; sometimes in 
a steady matter-of-fact tone, as a platitude, 
sometimes doubled hurriedly, sometimes 
shyly showing its head and clipped at the 
tail by another speaker. 


the August dust raised by the hoofs of out¬ 
riders. To see carriages of importance rolling 
past and catch only a glimpse of gracious 
heads was too tantalising. Delia had come 
to see the show, and was not to be baulked. 

“ Mr. Glaston,” she whispered, knowing 
his good-nature, for which the while she had 
no inconsiderable contempt, “ Mr. Glaston, 
give me your hand a moment.” 

Astounded, he did so, and Delia, agile 
and feather light, sprang to the pedestal of 
the statue, where she found good foothold, 



“Do you know why your eyelashes are so white? Because they are grown under glass." 


For instance, it was, “ How well the Judge 
looks to day— round , very round” 

If I could but give you some idea of the 
absurd contexts in which this tag found itself, 
you would be enormously pleased. Delia 
delighted in Mr. Glaston for this very lingual 
excrescence, and so, with her shafts, assisted 
unconsciously the cause of his rival. To-day, 
however, she was far too excited with the 
pageant to trouble. 

“ They are coming,” at last cried the horse¬ 
men who cleared the road. And the news 
flew like witches’ fire from Charing Cross to 
Kensington. People had hardly calculated on 

VOL. 1. 


as she flung her arm boldly round the 
dancing faun. Intently she watched the 
pageant \ but when the English Court passed 
she contained herself no longer. 

“ God bless them ! ” she cried, tears 
running down her piquant face. “ What a 
sweet lady she is! She bowed to me, 
Euphemia, and the Prince Regent took off 
his hat to me—indeed he did. And oh ! 
look at the ladies-in-waiting. That ostrich 
feather is a mile long.” 

Then Mrs. Hartshorn turned in horror and 
looked to Euphemia, who grew scarlet and 
shook with anger and mortification. 
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“ For shame, your vulgar girl! Have you 
no sense of manners ? Come down at once. 
Mr. Glaston, I beg you to discourage Delia. 
What Lady Blessington will think I do not 
know. She is opposite there, with all her 
daughters. You ungrateful girl! When 
Mamma discomposed herself to bring you 
here to-day, she little thought that such 
disgrace. . . . ” 

The rest of her words were lost as 
Euphemia flounced away, and Delia slipped 
to earth paler than before, tearing her long 
brown gloves in her descent. The tears now 
in her eyes were rather of woe than patriotism. 
The young cornet was much moved, and 
hurried to the indignant beauty. 

“ Miss Hartshorn,” he stammered, “ I fear 
I aided and abetted your sister in her frolic. 
She is broken-hearted; and as for Lady 
Blessington’s eye-glass . . . round, very 
round ... I am sure it never saw a prettier 
sight than you and Miss Delia when the 
Queen passed. You must b-blame me . . . 
round, very round.” 

But Delia was deaf, and the brevet-colonel 
in the cavalry cut his rival out by swagger¬ 
ing in front of Richard. It was enough to 
madden the calmest youth, and he would 
have sprung forward, but Delia’s piteous 
face was too much for him. 

“ Come,” he said bravely, “ come, the 
Queen loves enthu—thusiasm. You have 
dropped your fan, Miss Delia. See, here is 
the Lord Chamberlain . . . round, very 
round.” 

And so I believe he would have won the 
smiles back to Delia’s eyes, but for her sisters 
sharp summons: “ It is time for you to go 
home. Your torn gloves make you a scare¬ 
crow.” 

So Delia went home with the splendid 
footman, and Richard sought to patch 
matters with her sister. With abject apology 
on his part and carefully hidden artifice on 
hers, the smooth relations of an hour pre¬ 
vious were re-established. To his “Am I 
forgiven . . . round, very round ? ” the lady 
cunningly replied that she would take time 
to think on it, and would not know till four 
o’clock the next day, as she had much inter¬ 
vening business to transact. 

To Delia’s huge relief she was leniently 


treated. Her crushed soul leoounded 
instantly. The following day was damp, but 
Euphemia was placidity itself, and worked 
assiduously at her tambour-frame (at a blue 
shepherdess, with pink eyes) in the small 
withdrawing-room. This, Delia knew well, 
was a sign that a lover was expected. She 
was bored and lonely; her mother was dozing 
in her boudoir over a Court chronicle ; Delia 
had an affection of the throat, and must not 
go out. So she curled herself up on a large 
settee with a deep frill and a high back, and 
opened polite conversation with her sister, 
feeling the way as she went. From a guilty 
allusion to her escapade, she grew to regard 
it as an open joke. 

“ You can’t think, dear Euphy, how comica/ 
Mr. Glaston looked as consoler. If I tud 
not been so unhappy I should have died. 
He passed the window this morning. Look 1 ” 
catching up a taper. “ He swings his cane 
so. . . . Wait! ” 

She slipped out of the room as she gabbled, 
and a minute later strutted in, in a man’s hat 
and coat which trailed ; for the Judge, away 
on summer circuit, had no need of his winter 
garment. She had struck an attitude oppo¬ 
site the mirror and was offering her hand and 
heart in Mr. Glaston’s best style to the depre¬ 
catory but convulsed Euphemia, when the 
stentorian tones of Smart the wooden-faced 
heralded the original of Delia’s caricature. 
There was one little shriek from her. Smart 
fell backwards — Euphemia turned aghast 
to the door as Mr. Glaston’s step echoed on 
the parquet of the ante-room. Mechanically 
she held out her hand. But where was 
Delia ? 

Euphy sat down dazed, toying with her 
silks, her heart doubly, trebly, a-flutter. As 
the interview lengthened, she perceived 
quickly two things : one, that Richard Glaston 
had not come to ask for her love, the other 
that Delia’s masquerading had not been 
witnessed. This last was a kind of relief; 
but oh ! he might have seen every escapade 
of the child’s, and welcome, if only his eyes 
looked into those of Euphy with a direct 
question in them. As the baronetcy retreated 
from her grasp Euphy came gradually down 
from her pedestal with Galatea-like ingenuous¬ 
ness. Mr. Glaston’s tag was more trying 
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than ever, and he seemed purposely to 
parade his eccentricities. It was very hard, 
for she was trying her utmost to overlook 
them, for the sake of a prosperous future. 

Persons suffering from an affection of the 
throat need air. The smug four-poster, with 
its down and damask, is long since doomed, 
but for wholesale suffocation commend me 
to a thickly fluted valance of chintz. 
Beautiful in itself, it is not a pleasant curtain 
in summer, even for a lithe slip of a girl. 
How the settee creaked that afternoon ! In 
the course of his restless remarks Mr. Glaston 
took his seat on it, and sucked the top of 
his cane when words failed. It did not 
require the intuition of a Delia to see how 
obviously and how cleverly Euphy nailed 
him to herself when other topics intruded. 
Every time it happened the sprite in Delia’s 
throat danced a fandango, and she clutched 
desperately at her neck-ribbon. Her hair, 
unloosed, tickled her neck' distractingly. 
The Judge’s hat was jammed low down on 
her head, for lack of roof space, and had a 
goodly dent. The minutes were hours. 
When Dick Glaston asked his hostess, with a 
nervous titter, if she did not think that 
marriage was as tricksy an affair as the new 
lottery in Soho, and Euphy snapped an 
answer, Delia could not hold herself. A 
strange, unearthly wheeze it was, a shriek and 
a groan—and it sent Dick Glaston lurching 
from one end of the settee to the other with 
his full weight. Albeit the wooden frame¬ 
work was old. 

The scene that ensued is without parallel 
in the Hartshorn annals. The sensations of 
Mr. Glaston are best imagined when from 
under the remains of this upholsterer’s 
darling was dragged the unconscious Delia 
in her father’s coat, all torn, her hair wild 
under a man’s hat, under the brim of which 
an ugly gash from the brass foot of the 
crashing settee stained her pallid face. 
Euphy’s overstrung nerves could bear no 
more. She subsided, and Mrs. Hartshorn, 
arriving in answer to her eerie laughter, 
instantly followed suit, as a lady should. 
It was Smart who held burnt feathers in 
readiness, marshalled the maids, despatched 
the guest for a surgeon, and afterwards talked 
magisterially about the Catastrophe upstairs. 


The cut on Delia’s eyebrow proved less 
serious than it looked. A hideous green 
patch and solitude were her punishment, 
while other folks watched the fttes and the 
royal illuminations. Passing down the 
opposite side of Half-Moon Street, two days 
later, Mr. Glaston saw a pathetic face that he 
knew pressed against the upper window of a 
house. To it he doffed his hat, smiling, but 
was rewarded by a toss, and the back of 
Delia’s head. He began to be troubled. 
He roamed onward through Piccadilly, 
distrait and musing. That night he slept 
poorly. Next day he wandered aimlessly 
eastward. Delia’s pallid face and bedabbled 
curls under the Judge’s hat he could not 
forget. Absently he came to Covent Garden 
and watched the marketing. Some one thrust 
a bunch of pale roses into his face. He 
bought them, and, turning quickly, walked 
briskly back to Half-Moon Street. Smart 
admitted him with a air of confidence and 
patronage. Euphy and her mother greeted 
him with dignity. He had left the roses on 
a table outside. The inquiry he wished to 
frame, he could not. In the midst of his 
efforts at coherence a noise was heard 
below. The jolly Judge came hurrying back 
to the bosom of his family. Like most 
genial people, he jumped to conclusions 
and gave voice to them. He chucked his 
eldest girl under the chin: he was cordiality 
itself. 

“ Flowers — eh, Euphy ? Flowers, ha, 
ha ; roses, eh ? ” He glanced from Dick to 
his daughter. She stared coldly. Then she 
answered him in such a way as privileged 
daughters may. But the Judge was dense, 
and his reiterated “ Why do you pinch my 
arm, Euphy?” well-nigh wrecked the situa¬ 
tion. Mercifully his impatient “ Where’s 
Delia ? I want my little Delia,” diverted the 
awkwardness. There was a curious silence, 
and Richard, despairing of his quest, had the 
manners to bow himself out of the house. 
On the doorstep he paused. 

“ Where is Miss Delia ? ” he boldly asked. 
Smart had his orders, but knew better. 

“ Miss Delia,” he replied sweetly, “ is g one 
to Kensington Palace for change of air, to 
her aunt, the Honourable Mrs. Chudleigh. 
Her return is not fixed.” 
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Smart heralded the original of Delia's caricature. 

motley revels that night—not in her home, herself pursued, kneeling to a footpad with 

but in the Baysvvater cottage, which was her uplifted hands, baring her throat for his 

newest fad. So the gardens were silent and stiletto, and borne away (unconscious, of 

the Palace windows mostly dark. To-night course) by a knight errant who had in secret 

the roses and the nightingales had no rivals. pursued her steps. When she heard a real 

Delia was in dire disgrace. A visit to footstep she did not feel so interested. She 

Kensington meant the severest of penances, trembled. A figure came between her and 

There was no curling oneself up in the corner the path. Retreat was impossible. She 

of a lounge to nurse an ankle whilst one began to clamber frantically down the ha-ha 

parodied one’s betters. The chairs in Mrs. and into the fosse. Her foot slipped, and she 

Chudleigh’s apartments were portraits of fell with a splash into it. The cut-throat was 

herself, hard, and bristling with beaded em- close on her heels. It seemed he was un- 

bellishments. Delia’s head ached. The armed. She closed her eyes and gasped. 
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The door and Smart’s palm closed simul¬ 
taneously. 

Now, twenty-four hours is not a long time 
in which to come to a very important con¬ 
clusion. The summer evening was far spent 
as our Richard wended his way through the 
wilds of Knightsbridge to the orchards of 
Kensington. The night was very beautiful, 
and he carried an excellent pistol; therefore 
he was content. He found the grounds of 
the Palace, however, deserted, for unhappy 
Princess Charlotte of Wales held one of her 


green patch forbade her even the society of 
the Princess’s houskeeeper. Every one was 
out. The night glorious. She pushed up 
the window, caught up her hood, and slipped 
gingerly out. Through the orangery and 
rose-garden she glided and came to the 
extreme north-east boundary of the private 
enclosure. Here the famous “ ha - ha ” 
stopped her. Beyond lay the world, a 
romantic place, in which sudden alarms 
and overmastering though chivalric passions 
assuredly awaited her. Already she saw 
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He lifted her bodily up and out and over the 
ha-ha back on to the sward. She opened her 
eyes and struggled. Her hood fell back, and 
the astonished villain called her by her name. 

“ Miss Delia,” he began, “ you ought never 
to be out so late alone. Good heavens ! At 
any rate, let me escort you . . . round . . . 
back . . . very round,” for Delia pushed 
him away angrily. Then she took to her 
heels, and never a hare ran faster ; that im¬ 
perturbable villain, however, strode along by 
her side, one stride to her four, and he had 
the honour of assisting the irate young lady 
once more, for the window was difficult of 
access from the lawn side. 

As early as was decent next morning, 
Mr. Glaston’s card was presented to Mrs. 
Chudleigh, who gave her niece to understand 
that this much-aggrieved gentleman had 


come for a full and meek apology. Delia’s 
duenna had hardly greeted the visitor ere she 
was called away in haste to the Patchwork 
Closet to assist at the naming of one of her 
Royal Highness’s new Japanese dogs. As 
she rustled away Delia set her teeth and 
hurled her apology at Dick’s head. This 
done she looked him defiantly in the face 
out of her unshielded eye and blurted 
viciously, “ And now please go away and 
marry Euphy and take her to live somewhere 
else, and then I shall have a little peace and 
amusement.” 

Dick Glaston made a step forward. 

“ But Delia-” 

“ Miss Hartshorn, sir,” she curtseyed, 
pulling her patch more viciously askew. 

“ No—Delia. Delia, I do not want Euphy. 
’Tis you I want, dear Delia. When I saw 
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you lying there as one dead I knew how I “ Now he is going for ever,” she thought, 
loved you. Since then, sweet Delia, I have as she peeped aghast through her fingers, 
not eaten or slept ” (lover’s licence, ye gods !). But he had only moved to the window, biting 
“ When you turned from me at your window, his lips and very pale. 

my courage failed me ; yet I hoped ... “Iam only an ugly fellow,” he pleaded, 
Delia. ...” “ and I have a clown’s manner, round 

His tag was gone. He was in awful earnest. . . . very r-” he checked himself 

Delia, dizzy, Delia with her green patch nobly, “but I love you so, dear, that I 
crooked, Delia tremulously clutching a will fight before I let you go. Make me 
Chudleigh chair as her colour flew and flushed, what you like, if only your fool, Delia, to 



Dick plumped the state of affairs to the Judge. 


was a truly original sight. She sank down make you laugh.” The grimaces had 
and buried her face in her hands. vanished. 

“ Delia,” he whispered. There was the The morning sun showed him standing 
real knight-errant flavour in it. there, brave and young, and Delia’s pangs 

“ You don’t know how wicked Iam!” she were not lessened by the sight of the sling 
sobbed. “ Euphy is right. I am a vulgar which the artful creature had adopted since 
girl; I . . . mimicked you.” the settee affair. Then she caught the re- 

The pause, giving time for vivid remi- flection of herself in a mirror, and could have 

niscence, was fatal. She could not stifle the died at the figure she cut. She turned to 

laughter, hysterical though it chiefly was. She him with drooping head and outstretched 
flung herself back with shaking shoulders, hand ; but ere she could speak the door 

Mr. Glaston made a step away. opened to admit her aunt and the Judge, 
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and.she retreated as soon as she could to col¬ 
lect her baggage—for the uproarious father 
insisted on carrying her off then and there. 

While Mrs. Chudleigh went to assist her 
niece, Dick plumped the state of affairs to 
the J udge. But to that worthy’s hearty “ Come 
home with us, my lad,” the wily youth replied 
“ Not now,” and received a demurely grateful 
glance from his beloved as the green chariot 
drove away. 

What need to tell how he went to the best 
inn in the Strand, or particularise on the cut 
of his coat, the quality of his dinner, and the 
fashion of his new cane? Like Wellington, 
he dressed and dined for victory. 

In Half-Moon Street, things had moved 
at a pace equally astounding. Euphemia’s 
weather-cock pointed to the brevet-colonel, 
because, forsooth, the gallant fellow was just 
gazetted to a pestilential station in the Indies. 
At a glance from her he had vowed to seek 
a transfer or perish, and Euphy awaited, 
between fear and love, the upshot. When 
Delia, therefore, burst into tears before them 
all as the Judge asked if she could love Mr. 
Glaston, it was Euphy who went swiftly to 
her little sister, and kissed her tenderly. 

That night her accepted lover drew Delia 
from the room to the balcony. So far she 
had hardly dared lift her eyelids, though I 
confess to you that since even the green 


patch had its share of reverent salutes, this 
was no easy matter. Now, however, the old 
mischief and assurance linked arms once 
more. 

“ Look at the moon, Delia,” he whispered. 

She laid her cheek on his shoulder. 

“ Ah ! ” she sighed (ever so slily), “ round, 
is it not? Round—very round” 

To Delia the advantage. 
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W HILST poor Sir Augustus Harris is 
enjoying the 44 long, long sleep,’’ that 
he so pathetically expressed a desire for on his 
death-bed last June, it is gratifying to note that 
those left behind have lost no time in making 
arrangements to continue the splendid work of 
the deceased impresario. A syndicate was 
speedily formed to find the money ; the con¬ 
tracts were renewed with nearly all the principal 
artists that had been engaged by Sir Augustus ; 
and the services of a thoroughly capable and 
experienced manager—Mr Grau—were at once 
secured. The result of all this remains to be 
seen ; but certain it is that we are to have our 
usual season of Grand Opera at Covent Garden 
Theatre, beginning in May and finishing about 
the end of July. The late impresario always 
expressed the opinion that no man in this world 
could be missed, as there were always plenty to 
carry on a work well begun. At that time, we 
all disagreed with him, firmly believing that 
with his death, Opera in this country would 
also end its career. It seems, however, that 
he knew the world better than most of us — 
especially the dramatic and musical world— 
because a powerful Drury Lane drama is already 
promised us for the autumn : Pantomime we have 
had—and a very beautiful pantomime too ; and 
now we are to have an Opera season that bids 
fair to reach a very high standard of excellence. 
Indeed, it would have been a serious thing if 
the death of one man had stopped the progress 
of a branch of musical art so important as 
Opera. This fact was evidently grasped by 


the select few who now comprise the 44 Royal 
Opera Syndicate.” They saw that Opera in 
this country was just getting a firm hold of the 
public, after a hard struggle for existence. It 
is only ten years ago that Sir Augustus Harris 
(then Mr.) lost sixteen thousand pounds over 
one season lasting six weeks ; and though by 
his indefatigable will he eventually made it 
succeed, the great mental strain accompanying 
such an undertaking undoubtedly helped to 
bring a brilliant career to an early close. As 
he himself once humorously remarked, shortly 
before death claimed him, 44 1 think Opera has 
taken off the few hairs that were left on the top 
of my head ! ” 

The present home of Opera in London was 
re-built and re-opened by Mr. Frederick Gye 
in 1858, and he remained there until 1887, when 
he handed the management over to his son, 
Mr. Ernest Gye, the husband of Madame 
Albani. In 1887 Mr. Augustus Harris gave a 
season of Opera, with the results stated above. 
The following year Lord Charles Beresford 
proposed to Mr. Harris to 44 try again ” ; but at 
first the proposition was declined with thanks. 
Mr. Harris then discussed the matter over at 
Lady de Grey’s house with Lord Beresford and 
some of his friends, and it was eventually agreed 
that they should take half the boxes and Mr. 
Augustus Harris should take the theatre. From 
that time, up to last season, he proved himself 
to be the greatest impresario of modern times. 
Alas ! he is no more ; and, to quote the words of 
a celebrated critic : 44 He is as unique in stage 
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history as Alexander was in military history. 
And both are dead.’’ 

To turn to the season so near at hand, we 
find a list of artists, and a repertoire, that will 
satisfy all sorts and conditions of music-lovers. 
The worshippers of the Bayreuth master have 
been considered and provided for largely and 
advisedly. Tannhduser, Walkiire, Lohengrin, 
Tristan , Die Meistersinger and Siegfried, will all 
be given ; the four last-named works having the 
brothers De Reszke as interpreters of the two 
leading male roles. Added to this, Herr Seidl 
has been specially engaged to conduct all the 
Wagner operas ; and as this gentleman was 
employed by Wagner himself to make the first 
copy of the score of the Ring das Nebeltingen, 
and as he has lived best part of his life amidst 
Wagnerian influences and surroundings,—the 
public who clamoured for a conductor reared 
on “ Deutsche Delicatessen ” and “ Music of the 
Future ” may be jubilant and at rest ! 

Those who still cling to the memories of the 
past, and sigh for the “good old Italian Opera, 
sir, with plenty of melody in it,” have likewise 
been thought of and provided with such good 
fare as Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto , 
Les Huguenots, and a possible revival of Ernani. 
To interpret the tenor roles of these works the 
Management have secured the services of Signor 
Ceppi, whose name is unknown to the British 
public. Report speaks highly of his voice— 
indeed, he is called the coming Tamagno ; so 
perhaps a little cotton-wool, ready for use, 
might be advisable for those whose hearing is 
impaired by anything approaching five hundred 
vibrations in a second ! Signor Mancinclli is 
to conduct, and he will also look after Aida, 
Mefistofele, Romeo, Cavalleria, and Pagliacci. 


We arc to have Massenet’s Manon again 
this year ; but Y r an Dyck, the tenor, who has 
not been here for several years, will play “ Des 
Gricux,” the part that he excels in, in the place 
of Alvarez. 

No operatic repertoire would be complete 
without Faust and Carmen, especially when 
Madame Calvd is here to represent the wayward 
gipsy, and possibly—yes, possibly—the unhappy 
Marguerite. Anyhow, she will play the heroine 
of Boito’s Mefistofele, and will also show us 
once again how “ Santuzza ” should be acted and 
sung. Such names as Mesdames Emma Eames, 
Nordica, Frances Saville, Zelie de Lussan, 
Signor Ancona, Mr. David Bispham, and 
Monsieur Planqon, carry with them the as¬ 
surance of great artistic results, and therefore 
need no comment. As to Madame Melba, I 
am glad to say, at the time of writing, there is 
yet a chance of her joining the Covent Garden 
forces. By the time this article is in print I 
sincerely trust that it may have been arranged. 

Two new operas are down for production, 
named Evangel Imann and Inez Mcndo, the 
latter being the work of a young Frenchman, 
named D’Erlanger. 

Altogether, the entire operatic dish may be 
considered worthy to be set before a king, and 
there is no reason why the season should not 
prove to be the most brilliant on record. It 
will certainly be the fault of the public if it is 
not, as the Management appear to have con¬ 
sulted all tastes, and have certainly provided 
the greatest artists in the world. Jean de 
Reszke as Walther, Tristan, and Siegfried ; and 
Calvd as Carmen, Marguerite, and Santuzza, 
are two powerful cards for any Management to 
play. May success crown their efforts ! 
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dressmakers now find it worth their while to 
keep skilled furriers on their premises. 

r 

Hut even here a Frenchwoman’s love of 
order and method makes itself felt ; she does 
not care to invest in a fourrure unless the 
garment is of the best quality and is turned 
out by a good house. Again, she would never 
dream of buying a modish commodity so valuable 
—and it may be added, so costly —unless made 
to order, and as carefully fitted as would be a 
ball-dress. 

*• 

One of the most curious sartorial centres in 
Paris is that of Grunwaldt. There, as early as 
September and as late as January, an ever 
coming and going crowd of vivacious matrons, 
accompanied by quiet, demure demoiselles, 
wait their turn for their first, second, or third 
fitting. Once the price of the garment has 
been decided on—it averages from ^25 to^ioo, 
according to the value of the fur—no effort is 
made to save the precious pelt, and should the 
coat bolero or collet not fit perfectly the whole 
business of cutting and fitting is begun again 
without a tremor. From year to year prices 
remain much the same, and should sleeves 
suddenly become once more narrow, or again 
swell out to inordinate proportions, there will 
be no stinting of the fur ; for once the business 
side of the bargain is completed, it becomes 
the all-absorbing object of the French furrier, 
as it is more naturally that of the purchaser, 
to turn out a thoroughly creditable and chic 
piece of work, reflecting glory both on the 
maker and on the wearer. 


MARIE BELLOC 


U son t les modes 
d' a n t a n ?” 
The ques¬ 
tion is vainly 
asked by 
every wo¬ 
man who 
lives within 

the charmed circle where Madame la Mode 
holds her court, imposing varying vagaries on 
each and all of her courtiers. 

Those who from year to year create the 
fashion of the hour—and it must be admitted 
that new modes are generally originated in 
Paris — must not only be possessed of rare 
artistic feeling for colour and form ; it is 
essential that they should possess a chameleon¬ 
like power of adapting the comparatively 
slender materials at their command to the 
passing fads and follies of the moment. To 
take but one example : last year, chiffon found 
its way even on to skating costumes ; now, 
thanks to the Tsar and his beautiful Empress, 
furs are to be in the ascendent, and will 
probably play a certain part in late spring and 
early summer toilettes . 


Both furs and laces have always formed, to 
a modest or to an extravagant degree, com¬ 
ponent parts of the French married woman’s 
wardrobe. A set of fourrures is invariably one 
of the most considered gifts in the corbeille 
which is the most important accessory to every 
trousseau , and so but little impetus was needed 
to revive in full splendour the old glories of the 
Parisian fur trade. Indeed, many of the leading 
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in stolid London, went as if by magic 
out of fashion. Equally, and with 
far greater cause, the “ red fool fury 
of the Seine ” drove scarlet out of 
fashion ; and it is only during the 
last twelve months that a well-bred 
Parisienne has cared to be seen in 
the most vivid and, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, the most becoming of 
all tints. But now that the select 
band whose acquiescence in a new 
mode gives it the final cachet have 
chosen to “ see red,” splashes of 
brilliant vermilion and touches of 
unabashed scarlet brighten the grey 
streets of old Paris and lend warmth 
to the leafless paths of the Tuileries 
Gardens and the Champs Elysees. 


A Virot hat 

Another pleasant difference between a 
leading French and a leading London house 
is that quite as much attention is paid by the 
former to a casual as to a regular customer ; 
and, following the same principle which makes 
an actor or an actress act as well before an 
empty as before a full house, the French 
couturier is ever keenly alive to the vast un¬ 
known audience who will ultimately judge of 
the effect of his creation, however humble or 
insignificant may be the personality of the 
wearer. This apparently simple fact is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the reasons why each average 
well-dressed woman of the world looks on 
Paris as her sartorial Mecca. 

r 

When Mrs. Manning elected to be hanged 
in her best black satin gown, the material, even 


In compliment to the Franco- 
Russian entente is also the revival of 
velvet. Not so very long ago the 
wearing of this most regal of materials 
was considered somewhat rococo, 
and only those women who had 
already celebrated their silver wed¬ 
dings were considered fit frames for 
une robe de velours. But fur cries 
out for velvet, and accordingly the 
Lyonese rejoice; velvet cries out 
even more loudly for rich and sombre 
trimming, and the workers in jet 
and paste are glad. Costly sim¬ 
plicity is at a discount, and the fin 
de sihle woman is within measur¬ 
able distance of finding herself 
clasped about with the jewel-laden 
stomacher and buckram bodice worn by 
Catherine of Medicis and Queen Elizabeth. 

r 

Imperial purple again holds its own in *97 ; 
indeed, so well aware have Frenchwomen be¬ 
come of its charms that already there is some 
danger of this most becoming of colours being 
suddenly put aside by those whose one sartorial 
intent is to avoid wearing what has already be¬ 
come the property of Madame Tout-le-Monde. 

r 

Every year, every day, every hour, millinery 
tends to play a greater and greater part in the 
Parisienne’s costume. At the present moment 
greater fortunes are made by the leading 
modistes than by the world-famous dress¬ 
making firms ; for the proverb that declares that 
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no woman is well dressed unless she be bien 
coijfte et bien gantie, is now taken in its most 
literal sense. Even those women who cannot 
afford a yearly visit to le grand couturier make 
a point of invoking the aid of Madame Virot, 
Madame Carlier, or that of one of their few 
rivals, to whom has been lately added a niece 
of Sara Bernhardt, a young lady who L Tore she 
became marchande de mode had studied art 
with no small success. 


Those who create the fashion in head-gear 
are for ever on the watch for new ideas and for 
new models. The art-galleries are ransacked 
all, from Titian to Nattier, are put under con¬ 
tribution, and more than one Frenchwoman 
known to the Paris world of art and letters 
makes a substantial addition to her pin-money 
by disposing of model hats and model bonnets 
to the leading houses, who, when a singularly 
original combination of colouring, or a new and 
striking mode of trimming, is offered to 
them, are quite willing to pay hundreds of 
francs for the privilege of reproducing it. 

The coloured straws which burst upon 
the world some three years ago were, it 
w f as whispered in the French mode world, 
first imagined by the clever wife of a pro¬ 
fessional man, who submitted some home- 
tinted shapes to two arbitrators of fashion, 
of whom one saw therein an opportunity 
to revolutionise the industry in which she 
was most interested. 


vidual order as does their tailor or dress-maker 
over the gown which they have just fitted for 
the fifth time. 


A gallant effort has been 
made to reinstate the bonnet, or 
chapeau fermt , but without much 
success, for both the hat and 
the toque lend themselves 
far more to the present ex¬ 
travagant modes of the mo¬ 
ment. Whenever it 
is possible, a Paris 
milliner makes a 
point of seeing the : . 

costume with which 
her “ creation ” is 
to be worn, and 
each of her clients 
—or rather those 
among them of her 
own nationality — 
expect her to take 
as much trouble 
over their indi- 


Beautiful and numberless as to fonn, 
colouring, and trimming, are the new season’s 
models awaiting inspection in the Virot and 
Carlier salons , and yet only in exceptional 
circumstances will one of these “ models ” 
become part of a component toilette. However 
much the form may please a would-be client, 
a new scheme of colouring suitable to her 
beauty, or it may be to her intelligent ugliness 
—a possession which, according to Ch^ret, is as 
aesthetically valuable—must be thought out, 
and the final result tried once or twice, and 
if necessary altered as many times, before 


A Carlier hat. 
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Madame—be she commer^ante or duchesse — is 
satisfied. 


? 


It may be noted that the violent contrasts of 
colour which, often in themselves daringly 
successful, inspired so many worthless 
and crude imitations, have disappeared 
with much the same suddenness which 
attended their coming. In their place 
have come one-colour studies which 
should delight the heart of Mr. Whistler : 
violets and purples verging on sunset 
reds, blues from bleu de del to Prussians 
—a very antithesis, this, in Paris— pale 
pinks to flaming scarlets ; lemon yellow to 
tawny orange ;dee|>< ream to milky white. 
Blossoms triumphantly hold their own, 
and are pressed into 
service regardless of 
time and season. Thus 
primroses nestle next 
yellow dahlias, and 
find support in tawny 
c h r y s a nthemums. 

Nature has been very 
sparing of blue blos¬ 
soms ; accordingly 
roses have been dyed 
cerulean to find place 
with forget-me-nots ; 
and scarce a flower, 
from the carnation to 
the memorial pansy, 
but is made to look 
as well in green as 
would a bunch of 
spring leaves. Velvet 
ribbon plays a very 
happy part in all these 
bewildering 
schemes of col¬ 
ouring, and felt, 
no longer the 
only wear for 
winter and early 
spring, finds a 
powerful rival in 
the rough straws 
which, tinted to 
any shade, 

prove more becoming to most faces than 
do the hard and severe feutres which add 
considerably to the weight of the velvet, plumes, 
and flowers, piled recklessly on latter-day 
coiffures. Bands of fur play a certain part, 
notably in the trimming of toques , for it is 
there, rather than with the glorified canotier , 



A Carlier toque 


that fancy most runs riot. Now, as during last 
year, the theatre capote simply consists of a 
toque of leafless blossoms pressed closely 
together ; but here and there a tuft of fur— 
sable, ermine, or even more frequently blue 
fox—simulates a more solid foundation than 
the light shot silks which 
were to be found in the 
spring of 1895 on head- 
gear. 


Feathers, plumes, ospreys 
indeed, all but the useful 
and indispensable quill —dis¬ 
appeared with the swallows, 
but will probably return with 
them later in the year. Os¬ 
trich feathers never go 
out of fashion, even in 
the changeable 
world of Paris 
modes ; but save 
on large picture- 
hats or on tiny 
toques they are 
rarely to be found, 
for the modiste pre¬ 
fers a tuft of quills 
of which the tips can 
be powdered with 
gold, silver, or 
any other col¬ 
ouring dictated 
\ by the rest of the 
costume. Not 
/ J unfrequently 
' the “high light” 
is reserved for 
the tip of the 

w e 11 - n a m e d 

knife- plume 

which, having 
begun life ° n 
some humble 

barn-door 

cocoitc , finds it¬ 
self transformed 

into the l as * 

indispensable 

finishing touch 
of a sartorial work of art destined to adorn a 
bird of quite another feather. 



'(^7 o > V '‘ 




Curiously enough, very different to 


that 

prophesied has been the effect of cycling on 
sa r torial matters. Women delight in retrogra 
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movements, and have ever been famed 
for their contrariness. The knicker 
bocker has brought about the return, 
by a process of evolution known only 
to the Parisienne, of the long, trimmed 
skirt; and this revival of a mode 
utterly opposed to the utilitarian spirit 
of the day is the most serious sartorial 
novelty brought in the train of the 
young year. The graceful panniers 
loved of Watteau and Boucher have 
already a certain vogue, and from the 
pannier to the tablier, and from the 
tablier to the flounce, there is but a step 
—downwards. Already more than one 
high-priest of fashion notes with satis¬ 
faction that the trained and trimmed 
skirt can never become the “only 
wear,” excepting for the very few, 
and it will be long before such a 
mode can become in any sense vul 
garised. 

? 

There is no doubt that panniers, 
flounces, and the like, will compel 
a return to the forgotten lace and 
fine cobweb shawls which draped 
with such grace the sloping 
shoulders and feminine contours of 
the early Victorian belle. Flap¬ 
ping leghorns will again make 
their appearance, and “ Gyp n 
will find many to rival her in 
the wearing of the quaint, 
and eminently becoming, poke- 
bonnet ; while the full value of 
the mitten, far more beautify¬ 
ing than any glove, however 
once more become apparent. 

9 

Sacrilegious as would seem the assertion to 
the countless bards, novelists, and critics, who 
have glorified the Parisienne, there is no doubt 
that, however well he may conceal it from his 
French friends, no Englishman visits Paris for 
the first time without being struck by the plain¬ 
ness of the women. 


A shrewd observer once said that the French- 
woman, like the olive, is an acquired taste, and 
there is something in the contention ; and this 


well cut, will 


A Virot toque. 


perhaps serves to explain why the women of 
France have from time immemorial made a 
successful effort to appear, not only better 
dressed, but also attired in far more original a 
fashion, than are the women of any other nation. 
Through good and evil fortune Paris has kept 
her modistic supremacy, and the daughters of 
Gaul, although to most of them is denied many 
of the advantages of figure and complexion 
lavished so generously on the fairer half of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, know both how to design 
and how to wear the simplest and the most 
complicated garments in a manner that lends 
distinction and beauty to even the least attrac¬ 
tive feminine personality. It is for us to 
master their secrets by acquiring their methods. 
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BY MRS. ERIC PRICHARD AND EMILY GLENTON. 


W HERE is the woman who does not heave 
a sigh of relief when she sees the last 
days of gusty March disappear, and knows she 
may look forward with some hope to blue skies 
and genial breezes, and don with unclouded 
satisfaction the spring gown in all its fascinat¬ 
ing freshness, accompanied by the spring hat ?— 
surely the most ideal of all creations. The old 
housewife’s adage of “ ne’er casting a clout till 
May be out ” is one that cannot meet with our 
approval when we look around and see even 
our grimy London beautified out of all knowledge 
with the “ glamour of the year,” and we feel it 
is impossible to dwell any longer in sombre 
serges and heavy furs. 

r 

Yet, in England, April is a capricious lady, 
and although it is only right and fitting we 
should emerge from the darkness into the light, 
so to speak, in our attire, yet must we have 
sufficient forethought to choose one or two of 
our early-season costumes of the practical and 
neat order. A touch of fur, too, in sable or 
chinchilla, may be most becomingly worn until 
May is well upon us. In generalities of spring 
attire shall we deal this month ; and we shall 
start our theme by touching lightly once again 
upon fine lingerie. For with the putting by of 
our London's days of gloom and fog, and be¬ 
neath the genial influence of blue skies and soft 
breezes, we universally begin to despise the solid 
warmth of silk and satin petticoats and knicker¬ 
bockers—unless, of course, we are “wheeling,” 
as our American cousins say—and revel again in 
the joy of the frou-frou -ing petticoat of lawn, 
and muslin, and cambric, or silk of the thinnest, 
finest kind, trimmed plentifully, with much variety 
in the way of flounces and ruffles, and lace, 
and bands, and bows, and rosettes of ribbon. 


In lieu, too, of our silk-woven under-bodices, 
we shall take out from their perfumed recesses 
our dainty, cambric camisoles , adorned with 
much fine and frothy lace. 

? 

It seems rather an odd thing to start on the 
subject of lingerie when dwelling on the fascina¬ 
tions of spring modes. But nowadays this 
branch of the feminine wardrobe has an im¬ 
portance not to be denied, and our smartest 
leaders of fashion- those ladies who have the 
reputation for being ever well dressed—pay as 
much if not more attention to the matter of 
charming and beautiful underwear, than to any 
other department of their attire. And indeed, 
if we bring our reason to bear upon the subject, 
the woman who would bestow pains upon the 
choosing and quality of her lingerie , and who 
would ever eschew wearing cheap and ready¬ 
made garments, would be sure to prove an 
individual of taste and refinement, and one 
whose gowns and hats would match her senti¬ 
ments. A gorgeous and wonderfully made 
dress does not by any means realise the ideal 
of good dressing, especially when it is matched, 
as we have often seen it, with an under-skirt 
of some aggressively inartistic material, in 
merino or serge, its only adornment, perhaps, 
rows of substantial braid. A hundred times 
smarter is the frock of quiet serge, well cut, but 
guiltless of trimming, which, when lifted up, 
gives a glimpse of the dainty petticoat beneath, 
in some brightly tinted silk or delicate-hued 
cambric, with a plentitude of lace upon it. 

r 

It is a joyful thing to note, however, that 
nearly every good-class Englishwoman is be¬ 
ginning now to turn attention to the matter of 
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pretty lingerie , and although our French and 
American sisters are still far ahead of us in 
this respect, it will not be long ere we hope to 
rival them. Without doubt it is the neglect of 
the needle-that shining little instrument so 
commended to fair women by England’s late 
and gracious Laureate—which has led to the 
adoption of so much cheap and unbeautiful under¬ 
wear. For years the art of plain needlework 
has been, like 
many other 
womanly ac¬ 
complishments, 
on the decline 
in our land, and 
the woman who 
bicycles, golfs, 
and shoots, or 
who spends her 
days in man¬ 
nish labour, 
finds, alas ! no 
time for the 
housewifely arts 
deemed so val¬ 
uable and im¬ 
portant in days 
gone by. To 
her the work- 
basket has been 
almost a sealed 
mystery, and a 
thimble an 
article which 
she will fre¬ 
quently handle 
with more awk¬ 
wardness than 
she would a 
gun or a type¬ 
writer ; whilst 
the sewing- 
machine—won¬ 
derful but hope¬ 
lessly inartistic 
invention — has 
almost ousted 
the poor little needle from its sphere alto¬ 
gether : and, although we do not mean to 
despise the very valuable qualities of this 
mechanical worker, we feel that it is being 
put to a wrong use when employed so largely in 
the making of cheap underwear which should 
be the result only of neat hand workmanship. 

r 

We feel somewhat strongly upon this subject, 
/or, although we are modern, we trust we are 


not Philistine. To advance is ever our motto ; 
but in doing this, we do not wish to forget the 
beautiful arts of our great-grandmothers—and 
surely the use of the needle is one of them. 
It has rent our hearts of late years to notice the 
maidens who are inartistic enough to purchase 
quantities of machine-made lingerie for their 
trousseaux ; but recently there has sprung up, as 
we have said, a truly commendable love for 

beautiful under¬ 
wear which has 
been u n - 
doubtedly fos¬ 
tered by our 
leaders of 
Society, who 
not only are 
ofttimes won¬ 
derfully pro¬ 
ficient in using 
the needle, but 
who also are 
doing every¬ 
thing to revive 
this womanly 
accomplishment 
by establishing 
schools for 
handwork of 
every descrip¬ 
tion. 

r 

We have a 
shining example 
of this set by 
the Countess of 
Warwick, who, 
some five years 
ago, opened a 
depot at 58, 
New Bond 
Street, W., for 
the purpose of 
selling the 
needlework ac¬ 
complished at 
her schools in Dunmow, Essex, these being 
established by her with the intention of doing 
something to relieve the agricultural distress 
in that county. 

r 

It may not be generally known that Lady 
Warwick herself designs many of the most 
beautiful patterns of underwear in her school, 
and, having by indefatigable energy brought the 
institution to its present flourishing condition, 



Petticoat in finest pink batiste, with diagonal insertions of cream 
lace. Dressing-jacket in striped pink-and-white washing silk, 
trimmed lace. 
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Yachting-gown, trimmed braid. 

(Sketched at NicolC s, 114-120, Regent Street.) 


has the satisfaction of feeling that she has 
created a valuable home industry ; and it is safe 
to say that no convents of provincial France 
have ever turned out more exquisite examples 
of fine stitchery and embroidery than can be 
found at 58, New Bond Street, this establish¬ 
ment also being celebrated for artistic tea- 
gowns and such-like articles. 

r 

Like silver, silk has become far less costly 
than of yore, and even the woman of moderate 
means can afford to include a set or two of silk 
underwear in her lingerie wardrobe. It is, 
besides, although this is not known by many, 
far from extravagant from a wearing point of 
view, if bought of good quality. White silk is 
extremely dainty and nice : many people make 
a rule of never wearing underwear in any other 
than this snowy hue ; and, personally, it is our 
favourite, although it is hard to deny the charm 
of pale mauves, pinks, and blues, especially 
when these are in the finest nainsooks and 
cambrics. Some time ago some leaders of 
American fashion had a curious craze for 


wearing black silk gauze undergarments ; but 
the idea would not commend itself at all to 
Englishwomen —and indeed, does not appeal 
in any way to one’s sense of the fitness of 
things. Pale shades only should be admissible. 
In nightgowns, for instance, faint pinks and 
blues always look particularly fresh and pretty. 
In Paris there is a craze for trimming these 
garments with Maltese lace ; it is an effective 
adornment, but we doubt its ever rivalling our 
affection for Valenciennes. 

r 

Peculiarly applicable to spring is the 
Parisian lingerie in the prettiest and tenderest 
shade of green. Very lovely was a nightgown 
of this colour, in finest silk, trimmed with a 
mass of coffee-coloured lace. It was made with 
a deep sailor-collar, with insertions and frills, 
and a double-lace jabot edging the front, the 
sleeves being short, barely reaching to the 
elbow, and consisting simply of four full frills of 
lace and silk. 

r 

A set of chemise and knickers was in palest 
green lawn, the former being made with double 
revers , edged with very fine Mechlin lace, 
whilst the wide knickers had flounces of lawn 
edge with lace, caught up at the sides and tied 
with pale pink bows. For India, the very 
nicest material to choose for lingerie is a kind 
of silk washing gauze ; it is delightful wear, 
and, although so fine, is as durable as silk. 
Needless to say, this is only used for chemise 
and knickers, and is trimmed usually with a 
plentitude of Valenciennes lace. 

r 

We are, when dealing with lingerie , only next 
door to those fascinating garments known as 
mat Me or tea-jackets, and which, of course, 
form part of a fashionable woman’s trousseau . 

r 

Silk and lawn, or silk lined with flannel, 
Zenana cloth, and soft satin, are all suitable 
materials for these idealistic articles of attire. 
And here again the art of the needle finds its 
place, for, to be really effective, the mat Me or 
tea-jacket needs embellishing with beautiful 
handwork, such as tuckings, and smockings, 
with insertions and edgings of narrow lace. 
Lounge gowns, with big, loose sleeves and hoods, 
are particularly becoming and useful to don in 
the mysterious hours between tea-time and 
dinner. So many of these gowns nowadays 
are made with hoods, an attractive and com¬ 
mendable mode, which finds much favour with 
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the woman voyaging aboard ship, when one is 
so apt to meet strangers en route to the bath. 
Like almost every other article of feminine 
attire, the dressing-gown has been improved 
out of all knowledge, and a modern specimen 
is much more like a tea-gown of six or seven 
years ago—that is to say, a loose, comfortable, 
and prettily finished robe ; while its more 
elegant sister has made extraordinary progress, 
merging from simple grace into a creation of 
idealistic beauty, smart enough to wear at any 
ordinary dinner or function of the kind, and far 
and away more becoming than the stereotyped 
evening dress. 

r 

We believe every woman will be glad to hear 
that the popularity of accordion-pleating has 
received a strong fillip, and there will be 
numerous tea-gowns this season, realised in 
silk or chiffon , and accordion-pleated from top 
to toe. 

r 

A GLORIOUS garment, built in Paris, was of 
this mode, in accordion-pleated crepe de chine , 
with long, broad priestly stoles over each 
shoulder, these being made of turquoise-blue 
velvet embroidered with pearls and silver, and 
reaching to the hem front and back. The neck 
was cut square, and a girdle of blue stones 
encircled the waist, whilst the full accordion 
sleeves finished at the wrist 

r 

AND what fantastic ideas we have woven, 
and are still weaving, into our tea-gowns ! In 
designing them we are able to stray entirely 
from the path of conventionality, and give way 
to the latent poetry and love of the picturesque 
that dwells, or should dwell, in every woman’s 
heart. Indeed, she who cannot wear a tea- 
gown, and despises its soft luxuriousness, must 
be surely an individual in whom every spark 
of romance is dead. That it is a universally 
becoming garment there is little doubt, for in 
it a plain-looking woman may look pretty, and 
a pretty one lovely—that is to say, if they are 
discreet in their choice of colours and fabric. 

r 

Had the tea-gown existed in the days of 
Byron or Thomas Moore, it is safe to say these 
poets, who so loved pretty women and pretty 
clothes, would have immortalised them. 

r 

We fear we have strayed somewhat from our 
♦subject of spring attire, but we will call ourselves 


sternly to task, and return immediately to our 
muttons by telling you that the coats and 
bodices of tailor-made dresses will be cut all 
quite short and with really small sleeves. This 
fashion has ever been our notion of what is 
right and fitting as regards tailor-built dresses. 

Messrs Nicoll & Co. are turning out some 
admirable examples, upon most of which braid¬ 
ing is a feature. 

We prophesied that this trimming would be 
popular some considerable time ago ; but it is 
seldom one sees it so beautifully executed as at 
Messrs Nicolls’. To the ever-aspiring amateur 
it seems an easy matter to braid a gown ; but 
this is not so, and such trimming only looks 
well when carried out by a skilled hand. 

? 

In colours, red will last in favour quite 
another month, and greys and greens are 
having a decided run. 

r 

There is every sign that that imn.ortal 
creation, the blouse, will still triumphantly hold 
its niche of favour ; and with our thin coats and 
skirts, the shirt will still be deemed indispensable. 
Next month we are going to write somewhat 
exhaustively on these garments, especially the 
shirt, the making and putting on of which forms 
an extremely important feature in feminine 
dress. 

r 

An old idea revived is the wearing of lace 
dresses, and these will undoubtedly become 
popular, as the idea is a charming one ; but let 
us pray against their merging into the hope¬ 
lessly cheap, as their grace and charm will then 
immediately vanish. The lace used will be of a 
fine make in white or cream, and it will be de 
rigueur to make them up over linings of pale 
colours, such as delicate mauve, and pink, soft 
green, light blue, etc. 

r 

Of course the cotton frock will be with us 
again, as it deserves to be, for it is the daintiest, 
simplest, and certainly one of the most becoming 
attires ever invented for lovely woman. I have 
seen some very smart and particularly loyal 
cottons in red, white, and blue stripes. These 
would be pretty on a yacht or house-boat, but 
I have doubts about their becomingness for 
town wear, and consider they would look, as a 
clever man-writer describes a jarring gown, 
“loud and quarrelsome.” There is, though, a 
distinct tendency this season towards brilliancy 
in colours, and it makes us rather tremble when 
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we think of some costumes that will be seen 
wandering about in a few weeks’ time, when 
the early summer sales are over. 

r 


these are painfully tight ; then back of course we 
shall go again to balloons and exaggerated 
epaulettes. 


In style, we cannot say that dress will be 
very widely different from last season. Band 
bodices in cottons, muslins, etc., will still be 
worn, to the sorrow of the dress¬ 
makers, who do not consider this 
fashion sufficiently elaborate. And the 
sash is once more in favour. 

r 

The zouave , under another 

name, will flourish apace, but 
skirts will undergo a transforma¬ 
tion, for they are only to measure 
four and a half yard* round the 
hem instead of seven. And 
sleeves 'will of course con¬ 
tinue on their diminishing way, 
but in airy fabrics 
of muslin, chiffon , 
etc., may still be 
worn fairly ample 
if desired. 

r 

We have said 
there will be but 
little change in 
summer gowns, 
but, like true 
women, we are 
anxious to recant 
and tell you that 
frocks of the 
above-mentioned 
airy fabrics will, 
without doubt, 
appear at Ascot 
flounced up to 
the w a i s t— 
exactly &fter the 
mode which 
raged when Frith 
painted his 
famous “ Derby Day,” if Englishwomen only 
succumb to the entreaties of the modistes. 

Personally we can see no grace whatever 
in such style ; but Fashion is a determined jade, 
and if she sets her fickle mind on flounces, 
flounces we shall have to wear, although it may 
be only for a happily brief season. Monotony 
is her bane. See with what perseverance she 
has been working upon the great sleeve ques¬ 
tion—nor will she cease her reformation until 


A word on millinery is absolutely essential. 
Hats, for the moment, are not particularly 
large, but it is flowers, flowers everywhere, of 
every kind known and unknown, 
and of every colour, and these are 
also wedded to much adornment 
in the shape of the ruchings of 
ribbon and lace. Violets and roses 
are perhaps still the most beloved 
of these multifarious blossoms, 
and the discerning woman finds 
them the most becoming of all. 

r 

There is, we believe, a 
tendency to cast aside the veil, 
but we feel sure 
that this dis- 
cardment will not 
become popular 
in London. The 
veil gives an air 
of finish to the 
hat or bonnet, 
and in the rush 
of the London 
season, when, 
like true butter¬ 
flies, we are 
hither and thither 
all day, and often 
all night, it is a 
distinct charm to 
be seen somewhat 
“through a glass 
darkly,” and hide 
the ravages of 
late hours and 
heated ball-rooms 
’neath the soften¬ 
ing influence of 
a becoming mesh 
or net. 

r 

We have, continuously,correspondents writing 
to us, asking pathetically for some information 
regarding hair-ornaments. There is happily no 
particularly hard-and-fast rule in this respect, 
and our advice is, wear what suits your in¬ 
dividual style best, attending only to one thing— 
viz., to keep one’s locks thoroughly well coiffured. 
Of course, those lucky folk who possess dia- 


Gown in white lace, over tnrqnoise, wide belt of blue ribbon. 
Hat of pale cerise straw, trimmed shaded roses and lisse. 
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monds generally wear them as tiaras or stars, 
while small, separate pieces look extremely 
pretty stuck in the centre of the fringe ; and the 
very newest ornaments of all are found in 
diamond combs, which may be placed every¬ 
where—at the sides, seemingly supporting the 
soft coils at the back, or perched coquettishly 
atop of the head. Raoul, a French coiffurer in 
Conduit Street, has some lovely paste combs, 
consisting of two loops at the sides, through 
which are passed strands of hair. There has 
been also for some time past a taste for aigrettes , 
although personally, unless they are diamond- 
tipped, we have never cared for their appear¬ 
ance, and are quite willing, as far as they are 
concerned, to become members of the Selborne 
League. Then, as to such decorations as 
bunches of ribbons, artificial flowers and 
feathers stuck on the hair, these are ever to be 
avoided by the woman who craves to look 
well turned out. But although we do not much 
approve of head-ornaments, head -cwerings can 
be quite lovely. Witness the lace hoods worn 
now to the opera-cloaks. These are most 
attractive frames to the face. Turbans, studded 
with jewels, can also be charming, but this early 
Victorian fashion can only be adopted by a very 
few with success. 

r 

In generalising on modes that are and are to 
be, we must not forget that important item, 
foot-gear, which, in minor respects, is continually 
changing. Spring and summer boots and shoes, 
in their fascinating variety, may be seen by 
paying a visit to the London Shoe Company’s 
giant house in Queen Victoria Street, or at their 
branch depot, which may also be considered 
one of the most comfortable ladies’ clubs in 
London, at 117, New Bond Street. 

Here we learnt of the rage for white buck¬ 
skin—and shoes of this are being made as smart 
as possible, often finished with a Louis XV. 
heel. Nicest of all, in our opinion, looks the 
foot well shod in black. Extremely neat is a 
patent shoe with a glact top, finished with a 
sort of double strap, fastening with two studs, 
and tilted on the highest of Louis XV. heels. 


Then we noted also a new shape, with an extra 
long vamp in brogued, patent leather, with a 
Louis heel and single strap. This pattern 
commends itself to us, also, in brown glaci ’ 

r 

A PRETTY white shoe (but in parenthesis let 
us remark that the woman who wears this 
coloured footgear must be possessed of small 
feet) was made in the shape of a Cromwell 
with a long front and back caught up in one 
piece. Novel also, and neat, was a white patent- 
leather shoe, finished with brown soles and 
heels, and neatly brogued. 

An inexpensive novelty at 8 s. 9 d. the pair 
are white cashmere shoes ; and these are much 
prettier than they sound. 

r 

For evening wear there is still a craze for 
golden footgear, which reminds one of the 
Princess in the fairy tales. We saw here some 
beautiful specimens in plain gilt leather, as 
well as others exquisitely embroidered, and 
thought how fair they would look on a slender 
and pretty f 

r 

An evening shoe worthy of special notice for 
neatness and smartness is in softest black 
giacJ) with a long vamp and tongue embroidered 
in jet, and a double open-worked strap across 
the instep. We dare not mention cycling 
footgear. The famous boot and gaiter com¬ 
bined, for which this firm has long been famous, 
has now given place to a pretty shoe in patent- 
leather with a semi-Louis heel, and completed 
with a neat stud and strap. These can also be 
had in brown calf. It is an absolute joy to 
come across a pretty shoe for cycling. 

' r 

We strongly protest against those folk who 
appear on the wheel in old, and excessively ugly, 
canvas shoes, as the foot seen on the iron 
steed is a sort of landmark from afar, and we 
should, therefore, be careful to make it as 
tidy-looking as possible. 
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BY WILHELMINA WIMBLE. 

MAINLY IN ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T HE suggestion I made as to the advisability 
of starting tea-houses in sylvan spots in 
the neighbourhood of London, and farther 
afield, along the routes frequented by bicyclists, 
has called forth a sheaf of letters. I must 
impress upon my readers that in my articles 
I can give general indications only—that the 
details of the various schemes I suggest must 
be worked out for themselves by those who 
would embark upon them. Women who do 
not feel equal to the task of planning out 
the methods they would adopt had much 
better not seek to leave the beaten track 
of employments. They must remember that 
when they have started in a business they will 
meet with the unexpected at every turn, and 
therefore to cultivate self-reliance from the 
first is absolutely necessary. The note of 
bravery resounds in natures destined for 
success. To be easily discouraged turns the 
balance of results against you. It is the viva¬ 
cious attitude of mind that fosters initiative, 
and without initiative it is far wiser not to ven¬ 
ture into new fields of activity. 

' r 

The underlying principle of my suggestion 
is that while in towns tea-places abound, 
there are practically none in the country, 
and that it would be well to extend to the 
country an industry by which fortunes have 
been made in cities. If we could look down 
upon London at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
especially on a Saturday, it would seem to 
us as if all its inhabitants were drinking tea. 
The great Metropolis is studded over with 


handsome rooms, started by A. B. C. Com¬ 
panies, by Lyons, and other associations. If 
we look towards the country, all we see are 
the public-houses, the village inns, with parlours 
more or less redolent of stale tobacco, prepared 
to minister to the needs of the traveller. 
Closer to London, the rougher holiday-maker 
finds suitable provision made for him, but the 
lover of quiet and retirement finds little there 
according to his taste. 

r 

I receive so many letters from the readers 
of The Lady’s Realm, that it is impossible 
for me to answer them individually. The large 
majority of these letters ask for advice as to how 
to carry out the suggestions I have made. To 
reply to these adequately would tax the re¬ 
sources of an Admirable Crichton. The respon¬ 
sibility also would be a burden heavy to carry. 
Some of the letters express approval of the 
ideas started, and enlarge upon their possi¬ 
bilities. Others are suggestions of employment 
for women. Some of these strike me as 
practicable. Others are very wild suggestions. 
Thus, one of my correspondents suggests the 
starting of a woman’s bank, “ womanned ’’ 
throughout. Directors, shareholders, clerks, 
depositors, should all be women. I fear the 
enterprise would not inspire that confidence in 
the feminine public mind that would make it a 
flourishing concern. Another suggestion, of a 
very different kind, was made by a doctor to my 
correspondent. “ Why,” he asked, “ do women 
not qualify themselves to work in the laboratory ? 
They are invading the medical profession ; that 
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of nursing is more or less entirely in their hands. 
Why do they not train themselves to making 
up drugs, pills —all the different items of the 
pharmacopoeia ?” A country practitioner trained 
his wife and daughters to make up his pre¬ 
scriptions, and found them admirable and 
efficient helpers. I offer these suggestions as 
they were presented to me. 

r 

To return to the subject of tea-houses. Many 
letters that I have received show how far-reach¬ 
ing is the need felt for such places of refresh¬ 
ment. One correspondent writes : “ How often, 
in my holiday wanderings, have I felt the need 
of just such places as you describe ! I could 
find plenty of the 4 rough and ready * sort, but 
nowhere quiet, refined places, where the 
provisions, served at a moderate price, were 
good, and everything was cleanly.” A lady 
bicyclist writes: “It is just what we need— 
halting-places for ladies on the road. Tea¬ 
houses, where luncheons and dinners could be 
had, nicely served, and at fairly moderate prices. 
Places well recommended, providing sleeping 
accommodation for ladies, would be invaluable.” 
The bicycle is bringing a new element of free¬ 
dom and adventure into the lives of the women 
of this generation, and with its advent new 
needs are developed, and new openings are 
forming, giving scope to original methods to be 
devised by enterprising women, bent upon earn¬ 
ing a livelihood. 

r 

Never was the invitation of the road so 
seductive, so easy to respond to, as it is now. 
Parties of young girls, who seem to be making 
for the horizon, speed across the land. Sketchers 
with their traps hurry along, eager to keep 
their tryst with the sunset or the morning in 
the meadows and the fields. I know two girls 
devoted to their paint and brushes, who are 
perpetually mourning the difficulty of finding 
homely, well-appointed resting-places where 
they could stop, were it but for a night or two. 
They are shy of the inns, of the mixed company, 
of the noise. 

r 

Numerous inquiries have reached me as to 
the name of the village, the head-quarters of 
the art-colony which offers an opening for a 
tea-house, such as I described. It is but one 
of many places. The riverside, the seaside, 
are in want of such tea-houses. I remember at 
Eastbourne two or three years ago we had 
walked out from the town to the foot of the 


downs. Before climbing we sought for a place 
where we could get some refreshment. After 
much searching we discovered a dejected sweet¬ 
shop where ginger-beer was sold, and where 
we were told tea was provided. An unkempt 
woman served us some black decoction, bitter 
with stewing, to which she had added some 
sour milk. Whether the place is better pro¬ 
vided for now I cannot tell, but from that day 
I have been possessed with the desire to start 
a dainty tea-room there—if possible, with a 
pretty garden attached to it, and furnished with 
all the necessities of a refined tea-table. 

¥ 

I LOOK over the piles of letters that have 
been sent to me — letters interesting and 
pathetic. Many apparently have been written 
by energetic and capable young women. Not 
a few describe themselves as good cooks— 
state that they are accustomed to supervise 
a large household, thereby understanding 
catering for a number of persons. Some have 
furniture, table-linen, china enough to start 
such an undertaking. All assert that they are 
willing to work, and that they want to make a 
living. All ask urgently for advice and sugges¬ 
tions as to how to set to work to start tea-houses. 

14 What do you think would be the cost of 
starting such houses ? ” is asked me on every 
side. 44 Do you think there would be an open¬ 
ing for one at Brighton ? ’’ asks one lady. 44 How 
much would it cost to furnish?” asks another. 

44 Do you know if there would be a cottage, with 
a garden, to let at Midsummer ? ” (naming a 
village), writes a third. Several correspondents 
would prefer London to the country. One lady 
presents a very attractive, well-thought-out 
scheme, for a tea-place that she would like to 
start in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Academy. 44 Do you think that rooms, if 
situated on the first floor instead of on the 
ground floor, would be as suitable ? ” My dear 
readers, I think you will admit that it would 
be impossible for me to answer all these 
questions off-hand. You ‘must, indeed, work 
out all these details for yourselves. 

r 

Mv idea is that it is in the country, not in 
London, that the need exists for tea-rooms, 
started very much on the plan of 44 The Ladies 
Tea Association.” Would it not be possible to 
put yourselves in communication with some of 
the great Cyclist Clubs ? When you are ready, 
advertise your rooms in some of the cyclist 
papers. Ladies who are ready to provide 
sleeping accommodation for lady cyclists should 
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be highly recommended. There are a thousand 
ways by which these halting-places might be 
made centres of attraction. In miniature, the 
scheme might be made a sort of revival of the 
old coaching system applied to the bicycle. 
Plans of the routes, of the excursions to places 
of interest in the neighbourhood, might be pre¬ 
sented to the guests, and the excursions starting 
from the house might be made to end up with a 
return thither. It seems to me a scheme with 
great possibilities of extension, and is adapted 
to the needs of the time. The great point is for 
women to get under way. If they had more 
self-confidence, more self-reliance, they would 
force fortune to turn its scales in their favour. 

? 

I have left myself but a short space to speak 
of an invention to which my attention has been 
called, that has been made by an ex-officer in 
the Austrian army, and that promises to give a 
start to the industry of artificial flower-making. 
The industry is to be principally worked by 
ladies, as the inventor wishes to raise the 
standard of artificial flower-making to the rank 
of a fine art. The flowers I saw, made by an 
Austrian lady, are charming reproductions of 
living blossoms roses, carnations, violets, 
sweet-peas, exquisite in form, in colouring, in 
the delicate poise of the petals, in the curve and 
droop of the leaves. What charmed me most 
was the texture of the material used in their 
manufacture. To touch artificial flowers, as a 
rule, is to break the illusion concerning them : 
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to touch these was to deepen the illusion. The 
softness, the almost flesh-like elasticity and 
smoothness, of the texture surprised me. It 
was like touching the living flower. Herein 
lies the distinction of these unique hand-made 
blossoms. It was explained to me that the 
fabric is prepared by a new process from the 
pulp of a palm which grows on the island of 
Formosa. The inventor has spent twelve years 
in studying and perfecting the preparation of 
this material. The flowers fashioned of this 
fabric have been brought out in America, where 
they have excited great curiosity and admiration. 
Ladies employed in making them, I am told— 
but I cannot vouch for it—earned from thirty 
shillings to two pounds weekly. The plants 
are copied direct from nature. Here is a 
new industry of peculiar fascination. Balzac's 
heroine, Honorine, earned her livelihood thus ; 
she spent her existence among flowers, hot¬ 
house plants, wild blossoms of the woods, old- 
fashioned annuals, reproducing their incom¬ 
parable grace. These flowers—the flowers of 
the future, as an American paper describes 
them—are shortly to be launched upon the 
London market. I am assured by the repre¬ 
sentative of their inventor here, that he has 
already received large orders. The industry, 
however, is not yet organised, and trained 
workers are not forthcoming. 1 will examine 
more closely into the concern, and when the 
preparations are completed I will inform my 
readers of this scheme, and the possibilities it 
offers, to women of artistic taste and culture, of 
earning a livelihood thereby. 



Hnswer to a recent Hcrostic bp tbe t)on. flDabel Derefeer 
in “Gbe Xaby’s 1?ealm.” 

BY M. STEVENSON. 


I F I had but the guidance of the literary helm 

Upon the very topmast I would put The Lady’s Realm. 

So clever, so amusing, I send this little letter 

To say, “ Of periodicals I know of none that’s better.” 

Astarte , ancient queen of the dusky hours of night, 

Unlike The Lady’s Realm, ever shuns the broad daylight. 

A huge diploma, blazoned with many a rare device, 

Is awarded to The Lady’s Realm, because it is so nice. 

In the days when the good Earl Yniol fell from his high estate 
There was no Lady’s Realm to remind us of his fate. 

Sarum , the buried city, built in prehistoric time. 

Told by the Lady Reader in prehistoric rhyme. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY. 


DECORATORS and 

UPHOLSTERERS 


am? 


COMBINE 

Originality of Treatment, 
Refinement in Design, 

AND 

Durability in Wear, 

WITH 

Economy in Cost. 


BERCER CHAIR, £3 12 6. 



Messrs. Waring are the Largest Manufacturers in the 
Kingdom, and make their Furniture at their own 
Factories; they can therefore guarantee the Quality and 
Workmanship. 

181, OXFORD STREET, W., 

and 175 & i 76 , Sloane Street, S.W. 
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BY MRS. 

HEN your views are once clear as to 
what you want about you as your 
decorative expression or credo , the only thing 
to do is to get it, and not to be persuaded that 
you want something else. The test of a well- 
furnished room is whether it expresses your 
character, not some one else’s, and illus¬ 
trates your history and career, not another 
man’s. 

r 

That is why the great houses of the nobility 
are generally so much more interesting than 
those of ordinary people. They represent a 
past : the history of the family is as clear in 
the inherited furniture as in the inherited 
portrait-gallery, and as each wealthy generation 
has added the individual cachet , the best pro¬ 
duction of each phase of fashion has been 
obtainable, and has survived, because it was 
of the best. 

? 

This interest is not confined to the nobility. 
It is possessed by many bourgeois and many 
peasant families in the country, who can 
count their tens and scores of generations of 
thrift, and piety, and care-taking, like, or better 
than, the ground landlord ! and show the table- 
dormant that “ has always been there,” the 
bedstead that every one was born and died on, 
the pot-hook that has been used for three 
hundred, yes, and even eight hundred years. 
Many an old cottage is as finely furnished 
in its way as my lord’s castle, having been 
constructed like the nest of the bird, by 
personal effort working through a strong, frank 
character. 


HAWEIS. 

Ordinary people, who inherit little or 
nothing, go to the most fashionable (that is, 
the most pushing) shops, and buy what they 
see, with no regard to their own idiosyncrasies, 
or sometimes their own comfort. The shops 
all sell much about the same things, provided 
by the same class of workmen and workwomen, 
under a Juggernaut system of over-production, 
which prevents much variety in quality or in 
pattern. The variety in price for the same 
article in different parishes depends largely on 
the rent of the premises. In the great centres 
the hurried demand necessitates over-supply : 
the tradesmen must sell somehow what is on 
hand ; the customer is easily persuaded that he 
likes what is on hand ; and the result is that 
excruciating similarity in almost all the houses 
that one enters. In my “ Art of Decoration ” 
I showed how women follow each other like 
sheep: men do the same, they are no better; 
and hosts of people are not even aware that 
they have opinions of their own, deep beneath 
the existing pressure. 

r 

There was a clever, pathetic drawing by 
Du Maurier in Punch some years ago, where 
the angry shop-walker attacks the modest or too 
conscientious shop-girl who has let a customer 
escape. “ Why did that customer go away ? ” 
“ We have not got what she wants.” “ I keep 
you, miss,” cries the shop-walker, “ to sell what 
we have got , not what they want / ” And this 
is the secret of trade, and of most of the trade 
“criticism” and recommendatory “articles” 
which appear by the yard in the pictorial 
weeklies and dailies; and the result is the 
absolute reverse of a beautiful, or what an artist 
calls a “ paintable,” room. 
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The artist does not want to be the servant 
of the shops ; he wants the shops to be his 
servants, to minister to his needs; and he 
knows exactly what his needs are. Trade in the 
present day offers us a rapid choice, a beauty, 
and even a quality (when we can judge of 
quality), which was never possible in past ages, 
except at huge prices and vast delay. There 
never was a time when real taste had so many 
opportunities to express itself. Trade is merely 
too eager to provide that ready-made milieu 
which a woman of taste must absolutely decline. 
The shops, in fact, provide capital bricks; 
build the monument yourself; do not accept 
what is the “fashion,” the “rage,”—otherwise 
what they are overstocked with, and which 
everybody gets—as it were, a ready-made room. 
In this final paper I exhort you to let your room 
express you , and the history of you and yours. 
No one can build up your own mind or character 
but yourself. No mind or character but your 
own should build up your dwelling-place. A 
ready-made room not only dates the owner, like 
a hyper-fashionable costume or hair-dressing ; 
it is apt to confess the owner to be without a 
mind or character. 

r 

Into the room which you feel to be You, 
nothing must come which is inharmonious —for 
even the adverse can be harmonised, as strange 
foods may be digested—and this is easy. 
Bring the thing in yourself and it is a part of 
you. If the machine-carved chair or pianoforte 
satisfies your eye, if you like the Brussels 

carpet, “exactly like Mrs. A- J s,” and the 

varnished table, no one has a right to criticise 
it any more than the nose you were born with, 
and nothing of the same modern character will 
come amiss—nothing can come amiss in that 
room, except objects of the opposing school, 
the “artistic.” If, on the other hand,accretions 
of fine old French furniture—Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s chiffoniers, and bureaux by Boule, and 
cabinets of vemis Martin— are about you, the 
ordinary walnut case of an Erard will make 
you feel very ill, and scream at you all day. 

? 

Some modem inventions are worthy of sincere 
admiration, all the same. Except by the test 
of wear, the copy of an Oriental carpet is, by 
means of photography and skilled division of 
labour, as good as the original: the colours 
and designs arc as good, and the article is 
within the reach of thousands of purses and 
appreciative persons who could never get the 
same pleasure from the original, for two reasons 



—first the cost, and second the delay of Oriental 
production. The fine old Persian carpet has 
taken years to make where the copy takes days. 
Do people know how the lace-like ebony 
carvings of old Bombay were procured ? By 
order only : and at times the chair or table 
took fifteen years to carve, working and praying 
daily, in the old Oriental way. Our ancestors 
could wait: we cannot. 

r 

A beautiful variety of oilcloth—and pace 
the world of artists, oilcloth is a necessity of life 
in towns for the unwealthy—has recently been 
patented by Sir Thomas Storey, the well-known 
mill-owner and mine-owner in Lancaster, who 
also issues those extraordinary autotypes from 
old pictures and engravings by the “ Rembrandt 
Intaglio Printing” process, which bring good 
art within the reach of literally the poorest. 
My readers will remember that Lady Storey 
was interviewed for the February number of 
The Lady’s Realm, in the review of Lanca¬ 
shire Society. 

? 

The wood-patterns are photographed, by a 
new process, on the cloth itself, and the result 
is a perfect reproduction of nature’s knots and 
veins—so perfect that, set in a panel, a mem¬ 
ber of Gillow’s firm was recently deceived into 
thinking it a piece of real wood—and the 
colouring is carefully after nature. Only 
prejudice could take exception to this material 
as a floor-cloth or table-cover, whilst only 
ignorance can enjoy the beefy brain-spasms 
designated by some firms “designs.” Whilst 
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these useful floor- and other coverings are 
in demand for cleanly and labour-saving pur¬ 
poses, it is delightful to obtain them in really 
beautiful and appropriate devices. 

if 

Mr. Walter Crane’s Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions, only too rare, show us that the 
revival of taste, combined with modern energy 
and ingenuity in appliance, can now give us in 
modem reproductions all that we admire and 
regret in mediaeval, or classic, or any other 
schools of art, if we will only ask for them. 
Not at every shop can they be got—they never 
could—but the names of the promoters of these 
beautiful revived arts are well known : the 
names of the workmen are recorded ; and an 
application to Mr. Walter Crane himself, Mr. 
Ashbee of Cheyne Walk (“ Guild of Handi¬ 
craft '’), Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s Art School at 
Bushey, or Morris & Co., in Oxford Street, 
would put any one on the track of the required 
artificers, if he wanted a jewel for a bride, a 
bowl for his liquor, a cover for his meat, or a 
fair binding for book or music. Talking of 
book-binding, those who like to encourage 
women to take up the arts with their dainty 
fingers should visit Miss Bailey, of Florence, 
or Miss Birkenruth, 89, Cromwell Road, and 
see their revivals of old German, English, 
and French book-binding. The schools of 
binding are a charming study, and there are 
some fine specimens on view in the British 
Museum, which encourage trade and console 
the art-collector. Why we don’t have all our 
belongings beautiful when we can, and durable 
when we can, I see not ! The late William 
Burges, who ate off bronze and drank out of 
jade, said these delicacies were no dearer in 
the end. However that may be, there is a 
comfort in using what is not the flotsam and 
jetsam from the wasteful vortex of “ sweating.’’ 
The designs of the Guild of Handicraft are not 
only deliciously satisfying, but the work in them 
is excellent, done con amorc ; and without being 
exact copies they are as true a reproduction of 
the old manner of dealing with form and 
colour as one of Irving’s scenes in Cymbelinc , 
nothing but a sentiment distinguishing it from 
the reality. For when some such design burst 
from out the inner consciousness of the ancient 
artist workman, it was the best he knew, all he 
believed, all he loved : what he made for the 
house of God was his heart’s secret prayer — 
what he made for his liege lord was the tradi¬ 
tional loyalty and veneration of ages of feudal 
feeling—expressed in stone, or pewter, or gold, 
or paint ; and, much of this being dead now, 
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the delicate workmanship only delights us as a 
dramatic representation on the stage. We 
know that life and death no longer depend on the 
works pleasing the liege lord ; we know that the 
workman has not been bred from his mothers 
knee to identify his eternal salut with purity of 
metal and honesty of finish. This sentiment 
apart, no antique work can be better or grace- 
fuller, and may be easily be less so, than the 
fairy lines and velvety surfaces of the Guild- 
pupils’ gold and silver, latten and copper, daisies 
and wild roses, and fair rinds of pumpkin and 
melon frozen for our bowls and our dishes ; and 
we heartily wish success and wider fame to the 
Guild’s manifold industries. 



The comfort of a room rebels against shocks ; 
and perhaps the best reason for having beautiful 
things about, even in the kitchen, is because 
real beauty is comfortable to whatever mind. 
Bizarrcrie , fads, which many mistake for beauty, 
are not comfortable. The invisible door which, 
when found, cannot be opened till you know the 
trick ; handles that don’t turn but have to be 
pressed ; gates that slide when you expect them 
to expand these are shocks, worries, incon¬ 
veniences. Let the clock be where you expect 
a clock ; let the handle of the breakfast-dish 
yield to ordinary ingenuity; set the mirror where 
one can easily use it, as courtesy demands—the 
chairs of a height that will suit either little or 
long frames. Smooth lines, easy movements, 
trouble spared not created, and tints which 
refresh rather than dazzle ; thought for others 
founded on experience of one’s own ; —these are 
elements which go far to make the home peace¬ 
ful—the Home Beautiful. 
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BY HERMINIA EDEN. 


P RINCE ALFRED of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
has, if rumour be true, been fortunate 
in his selection of a bride. In Court circles 
she is a universal favourite, being clever and 
interesting, and very amusing, too, they say. 
The exigencies of the exalted state—to judge 
by the results—do not tend to make Royal 
personages very entertaining companions ; those 
who are known to be amusing, socially, could 
well be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
Therefore, all the more honour to those ex¬ 
ceptions who do manage to carry a natural wit 
and humour into the prescribed converse of 
Court Society. I hear that Prince Alfred’s 
chosen partner has plenty of esprit of this kind, 
that she is most engaging in her manner, and 
that a pretty, riante face adds to her other 
attractions. 

r 

Princess Feodora of Saxe-Meiningen is 
very English in her tastes and habits. She 
has been a great deal with her ultra-English 
grandmother, the Empress Frederic, so this 
is easily accounted for. It seems that Princess 
Feodora’s own home life had some slight 
drawbacks—her father being more or less of an 
invalid, her mother anything but domestically 
inclined. But of Prince Alfred’s choice herself, 
only the nicest things have been said. Her 
union would possess a certain historical interest 
to the English, as she is the first to be married 
of the fourth generation of Queen Victoria’s 
immediate deccndants. 

r 

Rumour has it that Prince Alfred’s attach¬ 
ment to his fair relative has been of some 
duration, and that he stood firm against some 


passing objections raised to his marriage, on 
account of certain family matters among the 
Saxe-Meiningens. The reigning Prince is 
morganatically married, and his son, Prince 
Ernest, has likewise contracted a mesalliance . 

r 

Prince Alfred is fairly youthful, as a 
husband, but one of his sisters was married 
at seventeen, another at seventeen and a half, 



From a photograph by D. Whyte, Inverness. 


Captain Willoughby Macleod of Cadboll. 
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From a photograph by Houghton &• Sous. Louesto/t. 

Mrs. Willoughby Macleod of Cadboll. 


was to make the “ Grand Tour ” of the world 
(as they call it, abroad), and that in the course 
of his wanderings he would include America in 
his programme. Up to this point all matrimonial 
intentions on Prince Albert’s part are shrouded 
in mystery. 

r 

Great things, socially, are being looked for 
from Invergordon Castle, in Ross-shire, now 
that the quaint old place is possessed of a very’ 
charming chdtelaine. Captain Macleod of 
Cadboll’s bride, Miss Alice Darell, is grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Lionel Darell, of Fretheme 
Court, Gloucestershire. I hear she is very 
bright and attractive, and will be a great 
acquisition to Scotch Society. On the oc¬ 
casion of their marriage, Captain and Mrs. 
Macleod had some wonderful presents — and 
such numbers of them, too ! Of course, the 
Cadboll jewellery was fine in itself, but many 
beautiful gems were added to the list. Con¬ 
spicuous among these was a great display of opals 
in all devices, set as rings, pendants, pins, and 
tiaras. There is nothing lovelier in all the range 


while yet another was engaged at the same 
age. Of course, among families in exalted 
positions, State reasons are ac¬ 
countable for such early mar¬ 
riages ; but there are reasons, 
other than those of a social nature, 
which could well be urged 
against child-marriages. I am 
afraid the warning voice is of 
but little avail, but such a voice 
was raised, not long since, by 
M. Joseph Korosi. M. Korosi 
has made the question of heredity 
a long and sustained study, and 
his researches show us that the 
marriage of the immature result 
in the degeneracy of the race. 

Perhaps, however, such results 
are trivial when compared to mo¬ 
mentous reasons emanating from 
the State. 


Prince Albert of Flanders is 
not going to settle down yet awhile 
into married life. Before he 
takes this step he is going to 
enjoy himself and see as much 
of life as he can. It was settled 
this winter that his Highness 



From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin, 

Sir Gilbert King. 
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of precious stones than opals, 
and yet, up to but a very short 
time back, few women could be 
found brave enough to wear 
them, and set at defiance the 
traditions of ill-luck with which 
they have been associated. 

r 

What was the real origin of 
this superstition is a little un¬ 
certain, and although many 
legends centre their romance 
round the luckless opal stone, 
yet one has never heard authori¬ 
tatively from whence the tradi¬ 
tion arose. Anyhow, it has long 
held sway among women of all 
classes and nationalities, and 
the bride who wore an opal 
ring has been held up, before 
now, as the most daring of her 
sex. And now—so much for the 
ever-shifting dictates of fashion 
—it is “ everything ” to possess 
an opal ring—in fact, as many 
opal rings as possible ; more¬ 
over, it is the fashion to despise 
the antiquated notions of our 
forefathers, who had many a 
gruesome tale to tell of the evil 
genius lying in the translucent 
depths of the opal. 



From a f holograph by Lombardi 6r Co., rail Mall, 

Lady King, 


r 

The dresses at weddings are getting prettier 
than ever. At Sir Gilbert King’s and Miss 
Louie Sweet’s wedding, which took place some 
time since, some very smart dresses were worn. 
The bridal gown itself was designed by Robarts 
& Konski, of Conduit Street, S.W. Perhaps 
one must admit to a little prejudice against a 
wedding dress being made by a tailor ; and 
yet one must also admit that the feeling is but 
a prejudice. Anyhow, those will who had the 
privilege of seeing with their own eyes this 
particular costume evolved of Konski’s artistic 
brain. There was nothing stiff or set-looking 
about it, and it certainly was most becoming 
to the wearer, who is both graceful and pretty. 
The gown was of sheeny white satin, with a 
full Court train of richest brocade, hanging in 
full folds. The train was carried by a 
fascinating little page, a near relative of the 
bride—as, indeed, were all the bridesmaids. 

The bridesmaids were dressed simply but 
prettily, in white satin gowns, with fichus , and 
they wore large picture-hats. Miss Sweet is a 
VOL. I. 


daughter of the late Colonel Sweet, of Hillisden, 
in Devonshire. Sir Gilbert King is a landed 
proprietor in Ireland, having large properties in 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Roscommon, for which two 
latter counties he has been high sheriff. 
Charlestown, in county Roscommon, is a lovely 
old place on the Shannon, which has been in 
possession of the King family for three hundred 
years ; and there is a town house in Dublin. 
The King jewellery is also very fine, and the 
betrothal ring, composed of diamonds, is an 
ancient heirloom in the family. After the 
ceremony, the wedding party adjourned to 
Mr. Sweet’s house in Belgrave Road, where a 
large reception was held. The bride and 
bridegroom left in the course of the afternoon 
for Italy and the Italian Lakes, where the 
honeymoon will be spent. Lady King’s travel¬ 
ling dress was of brown cloth trimmed with 
mink, designed by Robarts & Konski. 


I have no accounts to give this month of any 
recent marriages, for, as we all know, it is Lent, 
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From a fhotograbh by //'. //. Horttt. leek. 

Mrs. Robertson Reid. 

and therefore, there being no marriages, there 
can be no accounts. Did I say there were no 
weddings ? Well, that perhaps is going a little 
too far, for of course there have been one or two. 
In fact, more than one fair denizen of Belgravia 
was present in March at a gathering of this 
kind. And a very pretty gathering it was, too. 
It was arranged for Mid-Lent, a day when the 
strictest keepers of Lent resume their normal 
customs, and make holiday. So it was quite 
“ understood,” and the bride forgiven—in fact, 
perhaps more than forgiven—for thus providing 
a little entertainment for her friends, and giving 
them an opportunity of donning smart clothes 
(and showing us the latest thing in be-frilled 
and be-flounced skirts !). And it seems my 
lady chose her day very cleverly, for, it being a 
“ manage de convenances no one was shocked, 
and “ every one ” came, and the bride reaped a 
plentiful harvest of presents into the bargain. 
One more thing: her dress was lovely—very 
simple and girlish. There was no trimming on 
the gown, the satin of which, according to the 


words of the last generation, “ stood of its own 
accord,” and round her waist she had tied a 
big Roman satin sash—much simpler and more 
dignified, too, than the belts so many brides 
have worn lately, sparkling with mock diamonds. 
The pufifs of her sleeves were tied at the 
shoulders with ribbons, and the sleeves them¬ 
selves were transparent, showing a finely 
modelled arm. These transparent lissc sleeves 
are very becoming ; and though in all matters I 
would not recommend a close following of my 
lady’s ways, yet, in the matter of clothing, she 
is strictly reliable. Now I have said all this 1 
must not mention the bride’s name, though 
perhaps some of you may have guessed it for 
yourselves. 

r 

One of the most interesting weddings 
celebrated just before Lent was that of Miss 
Hare, daughter of the eminent and popular 
physician Dr. C. J Hare, to Mr. Robertson 
Reid. Canon Barker tied the nuptial knot at 
the parish church of St. Marylebone, which was 
crowded with friends. The beautiful bride 
wore a dress of rich duchesse satin with Court 
train of the new cloud brocade, trimmed w'ith 
old Honiton lace (her mother’s wedding lace), 
a tulle veil, and with a diamond tiara (the gift 
of her mother), and a bracelet of diamonds and 
a watch set in diamonds and pearls, the gift of 
the bridegroom. Her six bridesmaids were 
attired in white Irish poplin, trimmed with 
cerise miroir velvet, and hats to match, and 
carried bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
croton foliage. After the ceremony Dr. and 
Mrs. Hare held a reception at their mansion in 
Berkeley Square, which was numerously and 
fashionably attended. Mrs. Hare, who looked 
very handsome in a gown of blue and white 
satin, trimmed with ermine, and bonnet to match, 
carried a bouquet of rare orchids, and received 
her guests with much grace and charm. The 
wedding presents numbered over four hundred. 
Mrs. Robertson Reid was presented at the last 
drawing-room, “on her marriage.” 
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W E rather expect to receive a storm of angry 
comments from a certain circle of Society 
concerning the subject of our article this month, 
which is practically nothing more or less than a few 
valuable hints on the great art of making up with 
grace, becomingness, and safety. As we have before 
said in these columns, we consider it far more praise¬ 
worthy, when nature fails, to let art step in, than to go 
abroad with scanty and lustreless hair, deficient teeth, 
and a bad skin. For a woman who is afflicted with 
these defects cannot possibly lx: as attractive as she 
who, with delicacy and discretion, uses some of the 
wondrous inventions which a really revived civilisation 
has given us. 

But perhaps in the matter of making up the face 
there are more objections raised than with regard to 
any other toilet art. For instance, if a woman lacks 
plentitude of tresses, there are few who raise serious 
objections to her purchasing a switch or fringe ; or if 
she be particularly flat-figured, we all admire her for 
choosing a good corset-maker, and improving it 
thereby. Yet if her eyes are lustreless, and her 
complexion colourless, and she endeavours, even 
in the smallest degree, to beautify them, the majority 
of the world will make harsh comments about her, 
and throw out mysterious hints as to her future. 

There is something illogical about this; and 
although perhaps to be illogical is a woman’s privilege, 
upon this particular point we should bring our 
common-sense to bear, and, as women of the world, 
accept for those who need them the use of cosmetics, 
provided it is a skilful use. 

Of course, to go and procure cheap rouges and 
powders, full of all sorts of harmful ingredients, is 
terrible in the extreme, and such articles used upon 
our faces gives them an aspect which is the last one in 
the world we should desire. In fact, to speak plainly, 
to make up badly is, quoting Punch’s immortal words, 
“ worse than wicked—it’s vulgar.” And we may feel 
quite certain that she who will stick inferior paint and 
powder upon her skin will be usually over-dressed, 
and adore violent colours and violent effects. 

Parisians, of course, have a true knowledge of 
making up to perfection, and we know the best class 
of Frenchwoman is neither exaggerated nor outrte in 
appearance—she is just, to be slang)', “ all right,” and 
chic . We are always conscious of her charms as a 
whole, and we find it difficult to see a plan in her 
general turn-out. 

Where, then, should Englishwomen go who are 
anxious to procure the best of cosmetics, and learn 


how to apply them ? and are such articles to be found 
in England ? My answer is, pay a visit to Mr. 
Truefitt’s well-known establishment in Old Bond 
Street, going through to the Burlington Arcade ; and 
in that elegant salon may be be procured the most 
exquisite preparations for the skin prepared by the 
great Voisin of Paris. 

The particular point of all these specialities at 
Messrs. Truefitt’s is, that they are each guaranteed ab¬ 
solutely harmless, and, what is more, the courteous 
manageress here will advise purchasers, to the best 
of her experience, as to what will best suit their skin, 
and is never known to advocate a make-up if it is 
not needed. 

To talk a little now of these famous Parisian speci¬ 
alities:— Perhaps first and foremost comes a liquid 
rouge—a rouge that is peculiarly natural, being made 
of purely vegetable matter ; it absolutely will neither 
fade nor wipe off, and is also perfectly impervious to 
the weather—surely a priceless boon to those who 
have had the experience of streaky faces in the rain. 
In using this, powder is not necessary, and it is very 
easily applied, being mixed with water and put on 
with a little cotton-wool. Altogether this “ roseire 
liquide ’’ is well worthy a trial. 

Again, ever)' one is an admirer of red lips, and in 
this age of anaemia one loses colour sadly. Mr. Truefitt 
provides Voisin’s Wilda Rose in the shape of a small 
stick, put in a small case of a very convenient size. 
A ruddy appearance is given to the lips by moistening 
them and rubbing a little of the cosmetic thereon. 
There is also not the slightest fear of this coming off 
on one’s handkerchief or serviette. 

Then comes the all-important task of darkening 
the eyes. P'or this purpose there can be obtained at 
Mr. Truefitt’s, Dorin’s El Mesdien, which leaves a 
soft darkness that absolutely defies detection. This 
crayon may be had in dark brown or black. 

And then for powders. People who use these 
should be very careful, not only that they are harm¬ 
less, but as to the colour they choose. Mr. Truefitt has 
a variety of kinds, to suit the darkest brunette to the 
fairest blonde. The rouge to go with these powders 
may also be obtained in all shades for day or night 
use. 

A charming idea is to have one’s powder scented 
with one’s own favourite perfume, such as violet or 
Marechal Niel. Nowadays it is considered a smart 
thing to have all one’s perfumes alike, just as it is 
to wear one particular flower, which is always a 
distinguishing trait. 

Powder Puff. 
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BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


L ENT has come ; consequently a cloud 
shadows the season’s festivities till Easter, 
with its brightness, opens out a vista of unex¬ 
ceptional gaiety, heralding the celebration of 
the sixtieth year of our Queen’s most glorious 
and beneficent reign. 

For this dull season perhaps a few foreign 
recipes may be useful to our many readers, pre¬ 
paratory for our foreign visitors who will beset 
our little Island for the illustrious occasion, and 
who will naturally like to meet with some of their 
own special dishes ; and as, in these days of 
quick locomotion, aided by the steamships’ ice- 
chambers, we are enabled to procure almost any 
gastronomical food from other climes, our foreign 
visitors can have their national dishes made in 
England. Italian cookery be in %,par excellence y 
so much praised, we will begin with that. 

For the floral table-decorations Parma violets 
and lilies-of-the-valley make a charming com¬ 
bination, and will be much favoured during 
Lent for small friendly dinners, as well as 
mimosa where high decorations are used. 

Entr£met di Cappuce Farsite. 

Take two very nice white cabl>ages ; remove all 
tne outer and darker leaves ; wash well in salted 
water, then half boil the cabbages. Make some good 
forcemeat with minced ham, p&tc dc foie gras y and the 
liver of fowls. Mix into a paste with the yolks of 
two eggs, and place this forcemeat very carefully 
between the leaves of the cabbage, spreading it very 
equally over the leaves, so as not to break them. 
Bind the leaves well together, taking care not to 
spoil the shape of the cabbage. Flour the cabbages, 
dip them into the yolks of two eggs, and fry them a 
delicate brown; then finish cooking them with butter 
and good gravy. Garnish with sippets ; place the cab¬ 
bages on the sippets, and pour the gravy over and serve. 

This dish requires very careful watching, so 
that the cabbages may l>e cooked without being 
overdone, as the appearance would l>e spoilt if the 
stuffing forced its way through the leaves. 


Torta di Funghf. 

Wash some mushrooms and peel them. Cut them 
into thin slices, and put them into a saucepan over the 
fire with a clove of garlic and salt to taste. After a 
few minutes remove the garlic. As the juice comes 
away from them as they cook, throw it away and 
replace with olive oil and a sprig of mint ; then let 
all cook for twenty minutes. Take it from the fire 
and let it cool; finally place the mixture into a pastry 
case, put it in the oven for a few minutes, and serve 
hot. 


Lingua alia Napoli tan a. 

Cook a tongue in the usual way. Next cut it into 
slices and soak them in oil. Salt and pepper with 
some sliced onion, a little parsley, and a dozen mush¬ 
rooms. Let all fry slowly for about a quarter of an 
hour. Moisten with a glass of sauteme, and just 
before taking them off the fire add a little good brown 
gravy, and a tablespoonful of tomato catsup. 


Fish alia Mosaico. 

Take three pounds of turbot and cut it into small 
neatly-shaped cutlets of equal size. Brown the cutlets 
in good salad oil into which has been minced the 
smallest possible quantity of parsley and onion. The 
cutlets must be constantly turned whilst cooking, and 
require great nicety. When cooked, the cutlets must 
be arranged in a circle, and covered with a sauce 
differing in taste and colour. This dish is best cold. 

The following sauces are best suited to serve with 
these cutlets :— Sa/sa asu* (sauce piquant), salsa zrrde 
air Olendese (Dutch green sauce), salsa marinara 
(Mariners’ sauce), salsa di potuidoro (tomato sauce), 
salsa rosa ai capperi (red caper sauce), salsa giallo 
alia cretua (yellow cream sauce). 


Red Caper Sauce. 

Take some capers ; pound them in a mortar and 
put them in a saucepan with enough water to boil 
without burning. Pass through a sieve, then put back 
the purfe in the saucepan, adding lemon-juice, salt, 
spices, and sugar, to taste. Let the sauce simmer, 
then add a little of the best rum and a few drops of 
cochineal. 
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